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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE 
VERBAL ROOTS OF THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE 
AND OF THE SANSKRIT GRAMMARIANS. 


By A. HJALMAR EDGREN, 
INSTRUCTOR IN MODERN LANGUAGES IN YALE COLLEGE (SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC ROHOOL). 


Presented to the Society May 29th, 1878. 


THE object aimed at in this paper has been a separation of 
authenticated and unauthenticated verbal roots or root-forms 
in Sanskrit; a general classification and description of the 
former, and an attempt at determining the value and the 
character of the latter. 

It is a recognized fact that the majority of Sanskrit radicals 
enumerated by native lexicographers and grammarians have 
never been verified by modern investigation of the literature of 
the Hindus. Different causes have been assigned to account for 
this fact. Some scholars have expressed a suspicion that at 
least a considerable portion of these strange forms are counter- 
feits—products of scholastic inventiveness, which have never 
entered into circulation in the living language. But others, 
and, it is believed, -with the weight of authority on their side, 
have trusted to the disclosures of a more thorough sifting of 
all the material for the justification of such forms; or have 
made dialectic variations and borrowing from unrelated tongues 
responsible for these pariahs rejected by classical records. 

nother fact is also that not only a great number of these 
problematical root-forms, but also a great many authenticated 
radicals, are invested with meanings which have never been 
recognized by modern researches. This also must be due to 
one of two causes: either to mere invention or guessing on the 
part of the native lexicographers and commentators, or else to 
the existence of parallel radicals, identical in their form, but 
differing in their signification. 
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This whole subject seems, for two reasons, to deserve especial 
attention. The first and more general reason is the importance, 
in Indo-European etymology, of the evidence furnished by 
Sanskrit roots. The value of their testimony is in exact pro- 
portion to their authenticity. Indications are by no means 
wanting that etymologizers are tempted to lend an undue, 
indeed often a fallacious, importance to doubtful forms, in 
allowing them to stand at the side of authenticated roots, as 
their full equals, supporting far-reaching conclusions: and it 
might be said with truth that the structure of Indo-European 
etymology, in so faras it is reared on such foundations, is 
loose and unsafe. The second and more special reason is the 
desirableness of facilitating a correct acquisition of the language 
by disencumbering the dictionaries of what is false, and thus 
misleads or unnecessarily burdens the memory of the student. 

The great dictionary of Bohtlingk and Roth, which determines 
the value of every root-form as far as the present knowledge of 
the language permits, and which, no doubt, will for years to 
come be the corner-stone of all etymological constructions on 
the Aryan field, will, we hope, some day yield a satisfactory 
solution of the enigma of these unidentified roots and defini- 
tions. In the mean time, the following facts, mainly drawn 
from that source, and the conclusions founded on them— 
conclusions given with all the caution which the considera- 
tion of a subtile and elusive question has constantly suggested 
—may serve as a slight contribution to such a result, if only by 
inviting to the subject a wider discussion than it has hitherto 
received. 


Tue AUTHENTICATED VERBAL Roots AND Root-FoRMS. 


By authenticated radicals is here meant all such as, given or 
not given’ in native root-collections, especially in Panini’s Dhatu- 
patha, and further explained or illustrated by native commenta- 
tors, have been actually found in any personal or impersonal form 
by modern researches in the Hindu literature. All forms not 
thus verified have been ruled out, whatever, in other respects, 
their claims might seem to be. 

THE NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION of these authenticated radical 
forms must vary according to different methods followed. In 
the first case a very large number of radicals catalogued in the 

' About fifty forms, found especially in the Rig-Veda, are wanting -in Wester- 
gaard’s Radices Ling. Sanscr. [a#kh (denom.?), ar¢(?), dr, (unkh given), katt, 
ka (=kam), kraksh, kshup, khud, gadh, gulph, gushp, gardh, janh, jajhjh, dam, tand, 
1, 2 tug, trut, trud, dan, dudh, dhav, nid, paj, palpal, pibd, bhan, bhishaj, bhur, 
bhuraj, majj. (Dhat. under masj), man, migh (=mih). myaksh, ydd, rape, rip, red, 
lam, vat, vid, vrad, vrddh, vla(ii)g, cat, guj, gush, hru.]|—Many more, though found 
in one sense or inflection, have others which necessitate their classification as 
separate roots (as 2 arj, 2 ah, 2 uksh, 2 can, 2 dd, 4 vas, 2 sarj, 2 har, etc. etc.); 
or have meanings entirely different from those given by the natives. 
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Dhatupathas are only convenient duplicates of one and the same 
root, parallel forms. corresponding to slight inflectional changes 
or varieties which involve no change of sense whatever ; as in the 
case of dd, dad, day; dha, dadh; i, i, ay; vip, vep; the frequent 
nasalization of roots like badh, bandh; gubh, gumbh; saj, sanj (also 
sajj, by assimilation) ; and so on. If all such possible variations 
were taken into account, the root-list would be increased beyond 
endurance. In point of fact it is considerably swelled by these 
parallel forms, without beginning to exhaust the possibilities; and, 
moreover, the number varies somewhat according to the method 
of different lexicographers (European included). The following 
collection of verified root-forms (in the main though not abso- 
lutely agreeing in arrangement with that of the “Dhatupitha) 
contains not less than 108 duplicates of the above description 
(not counting such as kar, kr, since they are not given separately 
in the Dhat.). To these may be added kar, khid, 2 tan, pag, 
being simply later types of the likewise extant earlier skar, skhid, 
stan, spag, and implying no organic change or change followed 
by modification of the meaning, but only a wearing away of the 
initial consonant. Aside from these 112 duplicates, then, there 
are altogether 880 radical forms which are authenticated on the 
principle laid down above. 

But, secondly, even these 850 forms must be considerably re- 
duced in number before we have what may be fairly called 
radicals. ‘There are many forms which, in alt, probability, must 
be considered as denominatives, and which, as such, have no more 
right to occur in a root-collection than other and more evident 
denominatives, which are excluded from it. It cannot, indeed, be 
stated with absolute certainty which forms are denominatives ; 
and probably the weight of the best authority is now in favor of 
the supposition that all verbs of the cur-class were ultimately of 
that kind. Without resorting, however, here to this theory, and 
pogo ge as denominatives, for the most part, only such verbs 
as seem clearly derived from existing nominal bases both in form 
and sense, oe whose late occurrence in the language, moreover, 
gives strong support to this theory of secondary formation, a 
number of 48 is obtained. They are (only the 7 marked ¢ occur- 
ring also in the RV.): ans, ark, ankht (?), argh, artht, trshy, kath, 
kirt, kuts, khand, gan, gand, gupt, carn, tir, dand, dhap, 2 patt, 
path, 2 pag, pal, pind, 2 phal, phull, mantrt, mrgt, marg, migr, 
mil, 2 moksh, yantr, 2 ras, riksh, rip, laksh, ling, varn, vdt, vds, 
virt, vyay, vran(?), gabd, gil, sabhdj, sukh, siitr, sten, (compare 
also nid). 

Ponber there are a few forms which are apparently nothing 
but (for the most part older and somewhat anomalous) derivative 
verb-forms (mainly desideratives) from roots existing at their 
side; and with which, like other more regular derivatives of the 
kind, they might be properly classed. There are about 16 of 
them, viz.: kdvksh (desid. of kam), kshal (caus. of kshar), 2 kshap 
(caus. of kshi), ja4gar (intens. of 3 gar), daridrd (intens. of drd), 
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diksh (desid. of daksh), dhiksh (desid. of dih), dip (caus. of di), 
ptr (caus. of par), 3 badh (desid. of bddh), bhiksh (desid. of bhaj), 
miksh (desid. of mig or mth), moksh (desid. of muc), gan (desid. 
of cd), hins (desid. of han), drnu (fr. var, vrnoti); [compare also 
a few less certain as aksh (ag), naksh (nag), etc. |. 

Subtracting the preceding 64 forms from the number 880, there 
remain 816 radical forms. 

Though these figures represent the number of identified radical 
verb-forms with an independent character and with their own 
distinct meanings or shades of meaning, it is nevertheless gen- 
erally conceded that many even of them are but the results of 
older processes of linguistic change, and that not a few among 
them are referable to simpler or more primitive roots, which are 
yet extant. Still the nature and scope of these processes are 
very differently interpreted, and the classifications, as a conse- 
quence, very diverse and uncertain. 

In a limited number of cases, indeed, we need feel little or no 
hesitancy. Thus, especially, there are some radicals like ramb, 
lamb (both meaning “nakg down,’ but the former occurring only 
in its literal sense in the Rig-Veda, while the latter, with various 
figurative meanings attached to it, occurs in the later language 
alone), or bhan, bhan (the former ‘resound, shout,’ and Vedic; 
the latter ‘speak, and post-Vedic) of which /amb and bhan are 
evidently nothing but later forms of ramb and bhan. Such 
couplets, involving no addition or loss of consonants, and no 
vowel-change, are in fact but one root, and might conveniently 
be so given, were it not that they often show different shades of 
meaning, giving rise to different derivations, and that they occur 
in different epochs, the more original forms generally alone in 
the Vedic period, and the later forms (mostly alongside the 
earlier) in a later stage of the language. On these grounds they 
are justly held apart, being in fact separate forms; only where 
the preceding distinctions are wanting have they been counted as 
one. Omitting, of course, the frequent interchange between v and 
b, which is optional rather than historical, there are altogether 27 
such slightly varied radicals, for the most — on the r- 7 theme, 
viz.: lavgh (ranh, rargh), lap (rap), labh (rabh), lam (ram), 
lamb (ramb), las (ras), likh (rikh), lip (rip), lig (rig), lih (rih), 
lud (lul), lup (rup), (kshal, caus. of kshar), cal and gal (car), 
jeal (jvar), dal (dar), phal (phar), sphul (sphur), hval reed 
plu (pru), mlue (mruc), glath (crath), glish (crish) ; bhan (bhan), 
at (at); har (bhar), ruh (rudh). 

There are also some, like 1, 2 kal, 1, 2 karsh, etc., which are 
identical in form, but which follow different inflectional systems, 
and which have generally developed more decided changes of 
meaning. It has seemed preferable, however, for various reasons, 
to arrange such forms, in the list which follows, under one head, 
wherever the kinship of meaning seemed to argue convincingly 
an ultimate identity; and to leave those subject to more uncer- 
tainty to be separated, merely suggesting their relationship. 
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Reducing again the number 816, which was left above, by the 
27 historically modified forms, there remain 789 radicals, which 
may be considered as either entirely distinct roots, or secondary 
formations chiefly by means of accretion, or vowel-change and 
transposition, outside any of the ordinary grammatical processes. 

The classification of the greater part of these root-words is 
necessarily fraught with much uncertainty; and it is here that 
individual feeling and theorizing, mostly unsupported by direct 
historical evidence, have established very different principles, and 
arrived at very diverse results. Leaving entirely to their worth 
such bold classifications as those attempted by Fick, on the one 
hand, and by Pott and others, who resort to the prefix-theory 
(for an anomalous exception comp. ujj), on the other, and building 
mainly on the principles cautiously and guardedly laid down by 
Curtius in his Grundziige der Griechischen yee (pp. 
58-72, 4th ed’n), a tolerably correct, though no doubt very 
incomplete grouping may be obtained. According to these prin- 
ciples a change of roots has taken place, on some principles not 
yet understood, chiefly by the suffixing of certain consonants, 
more seldom by a vowel-change, and very rarely by a loss of 
prefixed consonants.—The last change not being organic, or, as 
Curtius calls it, a Wurzelaffection and not a Wurzelvariation, has 
been treated above (p. 3).— 

Thus it seems reasonable to suppose that couplets or groups of 
radicals like 7, ‘go,’ in, ‘cause to go; ci, ‘ observe,’ cit, ‘observe, 
know,’ cint, ‘think, reflect upon;’ gar, ‘raise the voice, garj, 
‘ bellow, roar; sz, ‘ bind,’ siv, ‘bind together, sew mar, ‘ grind, 
crush,’ marn, ‘crush, mard, ‘grind, crush,’ mare, ‘ hurt ’—and 
others of a similar character, are closely akin. And when, further, 
we consider the prevailing tendency of Indo-European roots to 
growth by means of suffixes, and that the more original meaning 
can be traced in most cases, though not in all, to the simpler form, 
it is natural to assume that the longer forms of the preceding 
examples are later developments of the shorter, by means of the 
consonantal suffixes, 7, ¢; 7, v, d, ¢. 

When, again, we mect with pairs like pd, ‘drink, pi, ‘ drink ;’ 
sddh, ‘accomplish,’ sidh, ‘be accomplished ;’ raj, ‘ be bright,’ rdj, 
‘shine,’ and so on,—we cannot forbear to consider the latter forms 
as weakenings or strengthenings of the former, and thus to admit 
vowel-change as instrumental in this root-variation. 

Finally, such similar forms as man, ‘ think,’ mnd, ‘think ;’ par, 
‘fill,’ prd, ‘fill;? gar, ‘swallow,’ gras, ‘swallow; jar, ‘move near,’ 
jri, ‘move’—evidently show a. kinship: be it that the variation 
of form was caused by metathesis; or, as argued recently by 
Dr. Brugman (Morphologishe Untersuchungen, 1.), by means of 
a vowel-suffix [ prd=p(a)r+d]. 

Adhering in the main to these three principles (exceptionally 
an infix, and in two or three cases a prefix, being allowed), 156 
forms have been judged to be such derivatives from simpler and 
more primitive radicals. It should be remarked, however, that 
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most (about 110, comp. p. 7) of these presumable branch-roots 
appear side by side with their stems in the earliest monuments of 
the language, and that a great part of them are shown by cor- 
responding forms in other cognate languages to have existed before 
the separation of the common primitive speech into its branches. 
If these 156 conjectural—and no doubt, on the whole, real—root- 
derivatives of extant roots be subtracted also from the sum 789, 
which remained above, we arrive at a total of 633. This may be 
considered as a moderate estimate of all genuine Sanskrit roots 
which are really independent, in so far as, though sometimes 
related, they are not derived, directly or indirectly, from one 
another. 

But not only do a great many of these independent roots bear 
traces of secondary foundation, though the more primitive form 
is lost or unauthenticated, but several of them are so similar in 
both form and sense, that they appear to be varied developments 
of some lost elementary root, or otherwise kindred forms. Thus, 
for instance, we have beside Kamp, ‘tremble, kup, ‘be stirred or 
excited’ (to which two forms an original sap is wanting); beside 
kan, ‘be pleased, love, kam, ‘love; beside nad, ‘sound,’ nard, 
‘roar;’ beside jabh, ‘snap at with the mouth,’ jeh, ‘gape’ (by 
Benfey wrongly, as it seems, considered to be an intens. of Ad); 
and sv on. It is often a matter of great difficulty to draw the 
line between these indirectly kindred radicals and those treated 
above; and it has seemed preferable, in the appended classification 
of root-forms, to arrange all evidently kindred ones together. By 
this means a list of 587 roots and groups of related root-forms is 
obtained. 

It must be remembered, however, that this classification nowise 
aims at being exhaustive. It only seeks to bring together ten- 
tatively those forms which have seemed to bear more evident 
traces of kinship, leaving all that seemed too uncertain, by 
formation or meaning, to stand by themselves. There is no 
doubt that a more rigorous dealing with the subject would con- 
siderably reduce this number, for much latitude may be indulged 
here, but it would also, in so uncertain a field, be subjected to 
many doubtful and erroneous inferences, a danger which even so 

eneral a grouping as this cannot hope to have entirely escaped. 
Such obscure questions as whether jnd, ‘know,’ comes from jan, 
‘bear, be born,’ or man, ‘think,’ from ma (md), ‘form or measure,’ 
though occasionally noted, have not been considered in the arrange- 
ment. Various forms like tud, tj, both meaning ‘ push,’ guc, gubh, 
both meaning ‘shine,’ though they may be originally akin, have 
also been left separated, in the absence of a common tw, gu. 
Further, var and val, 1, 2,3 gam (all connected by Fick), etc., 
have been left separated for want of any closer connection in their 
meanings. It has seemed preferable, in regard to such forms as 
the above, to assume the possibility of their independent coexist- 
ence, rather than to follow a sweeping theory of reduction, 


‘Searcely any account has been taken of prefixed consonants 
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though it seems to be not without significance that occasionally 
words occur with kindred forms and meanings like an, kram, 
dram, bhram for motion, tan, kvan, dhvan, bhan (bhan), man (?), 
ran (ran), svan for sound, and some others less numerous. In 
some exceptional cases a deviation from a more generally accepted 
etymology has been ventured on. Thus the theory, apparently 
supported by cognate languages, that bAd, ‘shine,’ and dbhan, 
‘speak,’ belong to an original bha, ‘speak, shine,’ has not been 
followed, for various reasons. The alleged support of that theory 
by other Sanskrit roots which have the same two meanings is of 
a very dubious character, inasmuch as those other forms (not less 
than 38) are all, with one single exception, unauthenticated, and 
the definitions, as will be shown further on, probably artificial. 
The one authenticated exception is las, which is found both in 
the sense of ‘shine’ and ‘sound,’ and is by the Petersburgh 
Dictionary given as one root. But it seems more probable, after 
all, that das, ‘sound,’ is but a later form of ras, ‘ give forth any 
loud sound, roar,’ etc. (comp. old bhan, ‘resound, shout’); and 
which ras never means ‘shine.’ To this should be added, how- 
ever, caksh, which, though not meaning ‘shine,’ is found in the 
sense of ‘be visible, appear; announce, say’ (Petersb. Dict.) ; 
and which is derived from kdsh, ‘shine.’ It seems as if here the 
meaning ‘ announce, say’ (found chiefly when the root is comp’d 
with 4, praty-d, etc.) had been developed causatively through 
‘make apparent, ete.’ As regards the root bhan (bhan), on the con- 
trary, its earliest (Vedic) sense — to be ‘ resound, shout,’ not 
‘speak,’ and this latter (post-Vedic) meaning therefore to be 
directly derived more naturally from the idea of sound. Besides 
bhan (6bhan) seems in some way, if only by analogy, to connect 
itself with a number of roots in -an (see above), meaning ‘sound.’ 
Why not accept two different elements as well for bAd, bhan, as for 
the kindred verbs maiv-w, pmn-yui in Greek? The remarkable 
alternative coincidence of lengthened vowel and nasalization 
might be accidental, and is not found in other kindred tongues. 


THE occuRRENCE of the authenticated radicals and radical 
derivatives is as follows. Of the 832 forms which remain after 
the merely graphically different ones and the denominatives have 
been deducted 528 occur in both the Rig-Veda and the other 
literature.’ Of the remaining 304 forms, 62 occur in the Rig- 
Veda alone (4 others in the Atharvan alone, see note below) : 

dr, ij, 2 uksh, gadh, girdh, jajhjh, javij, 2 jar, 3 jart, ji, jurv, jeh, 
jri, tak, 2 tant, tandt, turv, tug, tvuksh, dan, dagt, 3 di, dudh, dra, 
dhan, dhav, dhraj, nas, nins, nid, paj, praksh, phar, bhan, bhandt, 
bharv, bhishaj, bhur, bhuraj, bhri, bhresht, myaksh, ydd, rapg, raph, 
ramb}, rikht, ript, 1 rudht, vakt, 2 vaksh, vat, 4 vas, vrad, vrddh, 
vlag, gar(?) gardh, guj, grush, sridh. 

' The following 26 radicals occur in the Atharvan, but not in the Rik (only 4, 
thus marked, in the Atharvan alone): art (AV. alone), il, kash, kaj, kshan, 
kshubh, gad, cal, cesht, cha, tvar, tav (? AV. alone), psd (AV. alone), bhds, miv, 
mérch, mruc, rup, lap, likh, lup, valg, vii, gat, 1 cad, has (AV. alone).—Some other 
Atharvan roots occur in the Rik in a participial form only. 
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Of these 62 there are 11 (marked +), however, which have 
derivative words in the later language; and others appear to be 
secondary forms of also post-Vedic roots, viz.: (=<), jeh 
(jabh), (jvar), dudh (dhi), dhan (dhanv), bhresh (bhrang ), 
ydd (yd). On the whole, therefore, there are but 44 radicals 
which belong or to the earliest Vedic period, and have 
no connection with the later literature. 

The following list contains the remaining 242 forms which do 
not occur in the Rig-Veda (those 26 found in the Atharvan, 
however, are so marked) : 

Forms with an /-sound, 1 kal, 2 kal, klath, klam, klid, kli¢, 
kshal, kshvel, khel, gal, galbh, calt (AV.), jalpt, jval, tul, dal, dul, 
palpal, plusht, phal, bal, bhal, il (AV.), mil, mlech, lagt, latgh, 
lajj, lap (AV.), lam, lamb, lal, lash, 1 las, 2 las, la, likh (AV.), lig, 
lih, li, luvie, \ luth, 2 luth, lunth, lud, lup (AV.), hd, la, lok, loc, vai, 
valgt (AV.), valh, vli (AV.), gal, glath, glagh, glish, skhal, sphal, 
sphul, hlad, hvalt:—with a lingual mute or nasal, at, katt, kutt, 
kunth, kin, krad, kvan, kshan, (=kshan), kshvid, gunth, gha(n)t, 
ghatt, ghut, ghirn, cat, cesht (AV.), jhat, tank, dam, damb, di, 
dhauk, tat, nat, pat, path, pant, bhat, bhan, man, mand, mred, 
rat, ran (=ran), red, ruth, vesht, vran, vrid, vrud, shtiv, sphat, 
sphut, hind, (+ .1 luth, 2 luth, lunth, lud from the Lseries) :— 
terminating in a palatal, dich, arj, ujjh, uiich, ku(ii)e, khac, khanij, 
garj, guiij, catic, care, tare, tar), pajt, march (?), mirch (AV.), mrue 
(AV.; RV. verbal), vij, sic, hurch Vs klig, mlech, lajj, lig, luiie, 
loc from the /series) :—others, avigt, artt (AV.), katth, kampt, 
kash (AV.), kdiiksh, kuth, kush, kit, kidj (AV.), kird, kniy, 
krath, kvath, kshan (AV.), kshap, kshup, kshubht (AV.), khadt, 
gad (AV.), gard, gumpht, gulph, gharsh (ghush), camt, carv, 
cint, cupt, cumb, cur, etish, chard, cha (AV.), chur, jap, jyutt, 
jvart, 1 tan, tark, tdv (AV), timt, rap, tvarg, tvar (AV.), 
darbht, darp, daridrd, 3 da, dan, 2 div, diksh, du, dram, 2 drt, 
dhi(nv), dhiish, dhvart, nard, niksh, ned, 2 par, pis, puth, pay, 
psdt (AV.), barh (brnh), bharts, bhash, bhash, bhds (AV.), bhunksh, 
bhram+, mind, miv (AV.), yabh, raksht, ratigh, rambh, | ras, 
2 ras, ruht, rds (rag), ritkh, ritg, riph, ruth, rudht, rupt (AV.), 
rash, 2 vardh, 5 vas, vdt, vah, vith, gat (AV.), 1 gad (AV.), 
cankt+, cik, sap, subh, stirksh, std, stigh, stim, styd, sthag, 2 snd, 
sphdyt, had, has (AV.), hikk, hras, hrdd, hresh, hlddt. 

Of these 242 forms there are 31 (marked +), however, which 
have derivative words in the Rig-Veda. There remain conse- 
quently 211 radicals which cannot be | ee to have existed in 
the language at that time. A considerable share of these are 
found, however, in the other Vedas (26 in the Atharvan, of which 
4 there alone) or in the Brahmanas (several there alone); and a 
comparison between the whole Vedic and the post-Vedic period 
would show a far smaller discrepancy here, whereas the exclu- 
sively Vedic radicals would be considerably increased in number. 
It is evident, also, that the absence of any form in the Rig-Veda 
is no certain, nor hardly even presumptive, evidence of its non- 
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existence in the language at that period; since one single work of 
a not large or varied extent, like the Rig-Veda, can embody but 
a certain part of the language of its time. 

But an examination of these 242 radicals evinces, nevertheless, 
that a considerable share of them may with great probability be 
considered as of later formation. Thus, as seen above, not less 
than 63 radicals (only 7 of them in the Atharvan), have the 
“sound (25 initial, 25 final, 15 medial). But an 7 is generally 
conceded to be (for the most part, at any rate) a later change of 
a more original r. It is rare in the Rig-Vedic root-forms, occur- 
ring altogether in but 11 out of 590 radicals (4 times as initial, 
labh, lip, li, lubh; once as final, mil; and 6 times as medial, kalp, 
klam, gla, mluc, mld, vla(7)g; and in the denom. jalp). The im- 
mense disproportion is evident, being nearly that of 14 to 1, or of one 
¢sound in every fourth root of the strictly post-Vedic material to 
one in every fifty-fourth root of the Vedic. Even the assistance 
of the seven Atharvan roots in / would not change very much this 
discrepancy. Moreover, several of these -forms give a more 
direct proof of their late formation, inasmuch as the older 7-forms 
are found only in an earlier stage of the language (compare the 
list below). 

The preceding remarks apply also to the lingual mutes and 
nasal, They also are rare in the Rig-Veda, occurring altogether 
in only 12 radicals (id, kid, krid, tad, nid, pid, phan, mard, 
marn (euphonic), visht, vid, hid). But in the other literature 
they are found in 48 root-forms (only 1 of these in the Atharvan), 


as is seen in the above list; the disproportion being here nearly _ 


as that of 10 to 1, or of one lingual in every fifth root of the strictly 
post-Vedic material to one in every forty-ninth root of the Vedic. 
Even here the direct evidence of actual change is not wanting 
(see below) ; though probably foreign elements have also entered. 

It is worthy of notice that while the Rig-Veda has 100 root- 
forms terminating in palatals (28 of these the palatal sibilant), 
only 26 of all the non-Vedic forms (see p. 8) terminate thus 
of these only three ‘in the palatal sibilant): i. e. there is 
our times greater frequency in a material little more than one and 
a half times larger, or about one palatal in every ninth or tenth 
root of the strictly post-Vedic material to one in every sixth root 
of the Vedic. In regard to the remaining non-Vedic forms, no 
such marked differences on a noteworthy scale have been remarked. 

Another feature worthy of mention, as helping to demonstrate 
the comparatively late character of many of these radicals, is that 
47 of them are more or less evidently changes or developments of 
more primitive roots, also extant, viz. :— 

With an -sound: 2 kal (=1 kal), kshal (kshar), cal (car), jalp 
(jar), (jvar), dal (dar), 1 phal (phar), latigh lam 
(ram), lamb (ramb), las (ras), likh (rikh), lig (rig), lih (rih), 
lup (rup), loe (ruc), loc (ruc), gal (car), glath (grath), glish (grish), 
hval (hvar), sphul (sphur) :—with a lingual mute or nasal, at (at), 
kutt (kart), ghatt (gharsh), nat (nart), path (prath}, bhan (bhan), 
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sphat (sphar, phal?), sphut (sphat), vesht (vish) :—others, dich 
(ac ?), arj (ar), kdviksh (desid. kam), cakds (kdg), garj (gar), 
guij (gu), cint (ci), jyut (div), tim (tam), tvar (tar), diksh (desid. 
daksh), daridré (intens. dra), raksh (rig), rds (rd), ritkh (ring), 
rudh (vardh). 


THE PRODUCTIVENESS, finally, of the verified roots should be 
noticed. Like germs planted in the fruitful soil of living language, 
they have sprung up and borne fruit, often a hundred-fold. Or, it 
might be said with more appositeness that, like living members of 
the society of language, they have entered into union with other 
members, and given birth to new families of words: by means of 
suffixes, to nouns on the one hand; and, by means of prepositional 
prefixes, to new verbs or to nouns on the other. So general is this 
ennpe gpa and the trace of it, that it might well be called the 
aw of a genuine root. Out of our 832 radicals (denom. deducted), 
some of them of a very late formation, 814 observe this law; and 
the vast majority of these, or rather more than 700, have deriva- 
tives of both kinds (only about 35 being found compounded with 
prepositions, but without derived nouns or adjectives; and about 
65 vice versa). 

Only 18 authenticated root-forms (waiving a few uncertain ones) 
appear barren and isolated in the dictionary: viz. Ardéd, gard, 
2 jar, tug, twang, dan, bal, bhuraj, bhri, ruth, vrud, 1 gad, geam, 
gtr, guj, stigh, vith, hds. But almost every one of these appear 
in a single passage only (and that nearly always in ny s)3 
only one of them (gad) in more than three passages. They are 
therefore invested with much uncertainty in regard both to sense 
and connection. Besides, bhuraj is a late derivative, and ¢cam is 
perhaps incorrect writing for gam. This feeble exception to the 
general rule is, therefore, of a wholly uncertain and insignificant 
value. Possibly a closer examination may add a few forms to 
these; but it is as likely to remove some of these from their 
present isolated state. 


Tue UNAUTHENTICATED VERBAL RootT-FORMS. 


The number of radical forms, graphically or otherwise distinct, 
which have not been verified in use, is a little above eleven 
hundred. By allowing for forms of identical meaning, on the 
same principle on which this was done for the other class of 
radicals, the number is reduced to somewhat less than a thousand. 
An important fact, however, must be considered in connection 
with this statement. It is this: not only a large part of these 
forms, but also a considerable number of the authenticated radicals, 
are invested with meanings incompatible with one another, and in 
the latter case, with the verified sense: and many of them are 
assigned to two or more conjugational systems. ere all these 
meanings to be accepted as real, then such radical forms should 
rightly be divided into as many radicals as the meanings warrant. 

is would probably raise the total number considerably ahove 
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two thousand. In some instances (as for amb, etc.), they are thus 
properly separated in the Dhatupitha; and etymologizers are 
also led, when necessary, to keep them apart. It would, however, 
be an ungrateful task to try such a separation, so long as the 
whole subject is involved in much doubt and shows evident cor- 
ruption; and, in general, only the unauthenticated forms, but not 
their varied meanings, will be considered for the present. 

To determine the value and character of these doubtful forms 
is a very precarious task. The following considerations seem, 
however, to be strong presumptive evidence in favor of the 
of the vast majority of them. 

THE DISPROPORTION between authenticated and unauthenti- 
cated radicals.—Some scholars of the highest authority have, to 
be sure, trusted to the discoveries of a fuller investigation of the 
whole literature for the justification of doubtful forms; or have 
made dialectic variations and foreign borrowing responsible for 
this mass of strange material. Thus Westergaard, in his Radices 
Lingue Sanscrite, expresses himself in regard to the idea of fic- 
titiousness: “Mira tamen assertio, quum tam paululum liter 
Indic note sint. Puto contra quemque sibi persuasum habere 
— eas radices, de quibus omnes grammatici consentiant, quum 
itere Indice melius cognote fuerint, omnes exemplis inde sump- 
tis probatas repertum iri.” Benfey, in his Vollstdndige Gram- 
matik der Sanskritsprache, § 140, without questioning the genu- 
ineness of any radical given by native lexicographers, suggests 
that dialectic usages and the engrafting of foreign elements have 
caused a great diversity of forms. 

A vast progress in the study of the Sanskrit literature has been 
made since the Danish scholar uttered his cautious words (1842), 
and still the unverified elements remain virtually at the same 
point as then. The very oldest records of the language have been 
in the main thoroughly sifted; and all the more important parts 
of the later literature, theological, philosophical, and zsthetic, have 
been searched, and still over a thousand—or shall we say over 
2,000 ?—alleged roots have never been met with. And we are to 
believe that this host of radicals will be found chiefly in that part 
of the post-Vedic literature which has not been investigated, in 
spite of the fact that the vast field actually searched shows but a 
very small root-increase even from the earliest monuments down 
(comp. p. 8, 2, note). In view of these considerations, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that we can never hope to find, at the best, 
more than a small fraction of this mass in the literature. 

Still, there are weightier objections than these, bearing also on 
the other opinion—that the dictionary has been recruited from 
dialects or unrelated tongues. We refer to :— 

Il. THE DIFFERENT RELATION which the authenticated and the 
unauthenticated radicals sustain to the other material of the 
vocabulary.—The authenticated elements (as has been pointed 
out, p. 10) are, almost without exception, living germs — 
and ramifying: they have given birth to new parts of speech, an 
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have in union with prepositions formed new verbs. So general 
is this principle of organic development, that it could be used 
with a high degree of certainty as the special touchstone by 
which uncertain roots might be tested. How, then, do the unver- 
ified roots come out of such an examination? Out of about 1 ,000 
radicals (genuine forms with unverified meaning as well as inflee- 
tion counted), less than 150 seem to have any possible connection 
in sense with surrounding or similar nominal forms, viz. :— 

ang (= ans), ag, agh, and, andh, abhr, ark, al, ‘ind, ul, oj, on, 
hac, kavie, kat, kath, kad, kan, kanth, kand, kab, karn, kard, kal, 
kall, kav, kil, hid, kil, kel, kut, kun, kumb, kul, kue, kal (‘enclose’ ), 
krath, kla(n)d, kshur, “kehmdy, khaj, khur, gaj, gad, gandh, 
gar (gr, ‘ sprinkle’ }, garv, gah, gu, ga, gard, gosht, granth, 
ghar (‘ shine’), gharsh (= harsh), ghur, cand, cash, cit, cunt, 
jaj, jat, jim, tal, tik, dim, tark, tay, tarn, tal, dan, dyai, drun, 
dvar, dhi, dhish, dhor, dhvaiksh, nar, nal, nishk, pa( er pand, 
parn, pit, pith, piv, pun, pur, pash, phakk, bal, bid, bis, bukk, 
but, bus, bhand, bhall, math, man, mal, mag, mas, ‘mad, mar), 
mund, mur, MUS, yant, ray, rek, aij, vat, vanth, vark, vare, 
valbh, vit, vel, veh, gac, gath, cand, girigh, gish, cunth, carp, 
gil, gron, glak, gvabhr, sarj, sur, skhad, sthal, sthir, hath, hal. 

The connection which these radical forms may have with 
certain nouns or adjectives, has been noted on the very questiona- 
ble supposition that the latter are all genuine. The list would be 
much smaller still, were only authenticated nominal forms to be 
considered. Further, it must be observed that this connection is 
nearly always restricted to one of the meanings of the radicals, 
that it extends frequently to but one or two words, and that it is 
sometimes of a very doubtful character. This apparent relation 
may be owing to one of three causes. Either the root-forms are 
genuine, and have given rise to the word or words in question; or 
they have been invented or inferred by grammarians to account 
for the same, or to serve as their denominatives; or, finally, the 
agreement is ’ purely an accidental one. It is probable that each of 
these causes has been active; but a study of this relation, which 
has often too artificial an aspect to be credited as natural, makes it 
more than likely that the second cause has been especially instru- 
mental in bringing it about. The fact that the greater part of 
these radical forms are given without connection with any prepo- 
sitions (contrary to the nature of real roots, p. 10), gives support 
to this opinion. Even Bohtlingk and Roth, who maintain a cau- 
tious reserve in regard to the real nature of the authenticated 
root-forms generally, leaving them to stand for what they may be 
worth, not unfrequently suggest such forms as the above to be 
artificial. 

But these few radicals form but a small fraction of the whole 
unidentified mass. There remain about 850, which either appear 
like perfect strangers in the midst of clusters of words that might 
be aki in to them in form, but nowise in meaning, or else stand per- 
fectly isolated in both respects (there are about 300 of the latter). 
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Thus, while the authenticated radicals appear like veritable pra- 
jandh surrounded by a generally numerous kindred, which they 
never, as a rule, entirely survive, these unverified forms have no 
kindred, or have outlived them all, if they ever had any! There 
seems to be no escape from this anomaly, except in the supposi- 
tion that these forms are, for the most part, intruders of some sort. 
Shall we then call them dialectic borrowings? But the same 
objection would apply also to this hypothesis. It seems, namely, 
in the first place, entirely incredible that all dialectic derivatives 
should have been completely left out, while such a wholesale bor- 
rowing of dialectic roots took place. And, secondly, what must 
the dialect have been, if this host of roots had no connection in 
sense whatever with so similar classical words as those by which 
they are often surrounded, or if they had no kindred whatever in 
the literary language ? 

The idea that they could be borrowed from unrelated tongues, if 
it was ever held, needs no refutation. Such a borrowing could only 
be sporadic, and would more likely be of nouns than of radicals. 

But an equally strong argument against the genuine character 
of the plurality of these forms seems to be :— 

III. Tue DIFFERENT RELATION between authenticated radicals 
of kindred form and meaning on the one hand, and unauthenti- 
cated ones of the same kind on the other; and the artificial aspect 
of the latter.—The verified radicals of kindred form and meaning 
were conuected with one another chiefly by means of an exten- 
sion or inner vowel-change of the simpler root. Radicals of kin- 
dred meaning without any such connection, but running on the 
same scale, as Aram, bhram, or dhvan, bhan, etc., though not 
wanting, are comparatively few in number; and the longest series 
of them counts but seven (or nine) verbs (tan, etc., see p. 7). 
An examination of the unauthenticated forms shows that they, on 
the contrary, are connected chiefly, and to a prodigious extent, on 
the latter principle. Radicals with absolutely identical meanings, 
and with that analogy of form which excludes the principle of 
growth or decay, are so frequent, that not far from four-fifths 
of the whole material in question can be arranged in groups of 
such parallel forms, containing each from two or three up to 
twenty or even more of them. To énumerate all such groups 
would consequently amount to giving the bulk of the unverified 
root-forms. But as the scattered connections are oy 
pointed out in dictionaries, a few of those larger groups whic 
they form when collected may here suffice as examples. Thus: 
kev, khev, gev, glev, per, plev, mev, mlev, gev ; meb, peb ; mep, lep 
are all in the Dhatupatha defined by sevane or ‘serve, honor:’— 
amb, kamb, khamb, gamb, ghamb, camb, tamb, namb, pamb, bamb, 
mamb, gamb, shaimb, samb, simb ; camp, champ are all defined 
by gatau (gatydm) or ‘go:’—met, med, mret, mred (also real), 
mlet mled are defined by unmdde or ‘ be angry :—kakh, khakkh, 
gaggh, ghagh, ghaggh are detined by hasane or ‘laugh :’—marc, 
marj, marj, muj, muhj, mrj, gaj, marv are all gabddrthah or words 
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meaning ‘ sound :’—tup, tump, tumb, tubh, tumph, turv, trup, cumbd, 
gubh, gumbh, rph, rimph, ramph, gribh, grimbh, sribh, srimbh, all 
mean ‘ hurt, kill —ardb, karb, kharb, garb, gharb, carb, tarb, narb, 
parb, barb, marb, larb, garb, sharb, sarb parp, rarph, ‘raph, karv, 
tharv, pharv, marv, sarv, all again mean ‘ go :’—ete., ete. 

But, further, many of these groups represent the same meaning, 
and run into one another; and when all words with the same defini- 
tion are collected, their number sometimes reaches enormous pro- 
portions. Thus especially i in case of the radical forms with the 
alleged meaning ‘go.’ Counting all unauthenticated instances (the 
unverified ‘ go’ of auth. roots, and a few Sautra-roots included) not 
less than 336 radicals are said to have that sense. And it will be 
found by the following arrangement that nearly all of them fall, 
more or less evidently, into such groupings of analogous forms. 

2 arg, tag, trang, mang, rang, lang, vaig, grang, glaig, 
gvang, svang; argh, maigh, varyh; cargh, dugh, ragh; ark, 
kank, trank, mark, vark, grank, claik, grank, sraik, svaik :— 
nakh, narkh, makh, maikh, rakh, rankh, lakh, laikh, vakh, 
vankh, trakh, trankh, ukh ;—ikh, litkh, tritkh, rikh, liikh, 
cinkh :—phakk, makk, vakk, shvakk, soakk, shukk :—tik, tik, tik, 
tik, tig, cik ; sek, srek, svek :—mask, mashk, vask, vashk, svask, 
svashk, svashkh :—ling (= rivg) sac, atic, tate, tvaiic. 
mane, "vaite, gate, gvaiic, sane; mare :—kruiie, muiie, ‘mruiie, 
mluiie mlup —kue, kuiie, grue, glue, ; ’reh, vich :—aj, 
kshaj, dhva), dhvani, raj, rej, ranj, vaj, gvaj, sajj, sanj, 
sarj ; tj, dhrj, dhriij, dhrij, nij, vij :—jesh, nesh, pesh, presh, bresh, 
bhesh, bhresh, bhiesh, 2 rsh, ash, pash ;—pis, bis, mis, vis, pes, ves ; 
big, lig, vig, beg:—as, 1 kas, 2 kas, kans, srans:—trksh, daksh, 
jaiksh. 

amb, kamb, khamb, gamb, ghamb, camp, camb, champ, tamb, 
namb, pamb, bamb, mamb, ramb, rimb, gamb, shamb, samb, sdmb, 
kshump :—«arb, karb, kharb, garb, gharb, carb, tarb, tharv, narb, 
parb, pharv, barb, marb, marv, larb, garb, sharb, sarb, sarv ;— 
raph, ramph, rarph, varph:—kap, krip, krap; kep, glep, prep, 
mep, rep, reb, rev. lep ;-—pav, gav, danv, rinv; druv :—jam, 
dram, brahm, syam, hamm, drumm, min :--cay, day, nay, pay, 
may, ray, vay, hay, hary, vyay (or = vi i) :—kel, khel, kshvel, cel, 
cell, pel, phel, vel, gel, sel ; pal, pall, phal, val, vall, gal, gall, gval, 
gvall, sval, sal, hval ; til, till:—abhr, mabhr, vabhr i—gur, ghir, 
dhir :--an, kan, kan, can, phan, pen, ven, ven, pain, lain, gan, 
gun, gon, jun, drun : kat, kant, kand, nat, pat, pand, gat ; ath, 
math, manth, gath, gvath, “gvanth ; gvart, svart ;——jud, drad, dra, 
lut, “luth, lunth, runth ; hud, hul, had, hod, haud, hrud, hraud : — 
it, Tt, kit, snit, "emit: —dhrd, psd, vd, "ed (eat), ecyd ( eyai) —pi, 
gui, hi, vevi ; "pli, bli, lwi, vli :—ka, klu, gu, chyu, jyu, jhu, jhyu, 
du, da, dru, dra, dhu, ahd, dhru, dhra, pru, su:——(ah, anh, ir, il, 
gandh, nard, vast, gely)ut, sidh, not referable to any of the pre- 
ceding groups). 

This grouping, though not always certain, is with very few 
exceptions perfectly evident. Into the whole number 336 enter 
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about 65 radicals verified in other sense than ‘go, move.’ But 
these ‘go’-roots, though much exceeding any others in number, 
are not the only ones of abnormal numbers and obvious classifica- 
tions. Another very frequent definition is ‘hurt, kill’ (Ainsdydm, 
etc.). There are about 110 forms with that meaning assigned to 
them; and they can all, with very few exceptions, be arranged 
into 18 or 19 groups of the same nature as those above (for exam- 
ples, see p. 14). Then there are about 70 equally classifiable 
forms (for examples, see p. 13), called gabddrthdh, or words 
expressing sound; 37 (see p. 16) mean ‘speak, shine:’ about 60 
mean ‘speak ;’ and so on. 

These facts, it seems, bear an aspect too evidently artificial to 
be accepted as the natural results of linguistic processes. It 
appears even that they indicate the very cause of such strings 
of root-growth which, spreading and ramifying everywhere in 
rank and intricate confusion, underlie the whole soil of the lan- 
guage. It seems probable that the actual existence of a few similar 
forms with a kindred meaning, and perhaps also some noticed 
dialectic varieties of the same word, se gradually led lexicog- 
raphers to an artificial extension ad libitum of such kindred forms. 
The first cause of the extension might have been a desire to set 
up roots for certain classes of words the real elements of which 
were unknown. This supposition seems confirmed by the fact, 
that several words are said to be derived from unauthenticated 
root-forms with which they have a seeming connection in form, 
but none in idea. In coining these counterfeits, however, it seems 
as if the guiding principle had been at first to model them in form 
and sense on some genuine radical, rightly or falsely interpreted ; 
for in the greater number of instances the strings of kindred forms 
clearly show such a point @appui. Thus, in the examples given 
above, kev, khev, gev, glev, pev, ete., all meaning ‘serve or honor,’ 
lean on the real root sev of the same meaning; cay, day, nay, 
pay, ete., for ‘go,’ may depend on ay, ‘ go;’ 2 ang, tang, mang, 
vang, ete., for ‘go,’ are evidently variations of 1 avg, tvarg, ‘go; 
further, an, kan, kun, can, can, 2 tan, dhan, dhan, dhran, dhvan, 
dhvran, ban, ban, man (?) van, van, all meaning ‘sound,’ clearly 
agree with tan, kvan etc. (p. 7); and so on. 

These two principles, namely, that of coining roots for certain 
classes of words, and of modelling those new vocables on true 
radicals not only in form, but also in sense, independently of the 
word or class of words they were to preside over, would seem to 
have been the beginning of the extension. Gradually, however, 
these principles, false from the beginning, ran into excess in two 
directions. On the one hand, the mere desire of adding a new 
vocable by means of this current change by analogy, would seem 
to have given rise to a host of forms, even when there were no 
noun-forms to account for. In a few exceptional changes the 
larger part of the alphabet is taxed for such variations. Thus, 
for instance, in the series of unverified roots beginning amb, kamb, 
khamb, gamb, ghamb, etc. (some of which stand perfectly isolated), 
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only eight consonants are wanting as initials. It is worth notic- 
ing that in these eight instances no nouns calling for such ficti- 
tious radicals are found. The series beginning arb, karb, kharb, 
garb, etc., represents a similar case. On the other hand, the 
desire to account for words without known roots probably freed 
itself in a limited number of cases from the prevailing principle of 
dependence on other roots (especially-where no suitable ones were 
found), and assumed, by means of inference, meanings akin with 
the word to be explained. From these inferred, and no doubt at 
times rightly inferred, radicals new-derived groups again were 
established. Finally some sporadic causes of a still more arbi- 
trary nature may have been instrumental in the creation of new 
vocables. 

The subject of the diversity of definitions may properly be 
considered here. As was pointed out above, a large proportion 
of the authenticated root-forms have two or several irreconcilable 
meanings assigned to them; and many authenticated radicals are 
burthened with definitions never verified. The majority of these 
definitions seem plausibly explained by the following consider- 
ations : 

First, the same principle which led to one fictitious meaning of 
a radical also led to others: i. e., a certain analogy of form with 
another radical suggested a renewed transfer of meaning; and 
sometimes the desire to explain words, additional definitions. 
Thus we find, for instance, in the series referred to already, that 
gandh, lik, tig, dru, dhru, dha, vast are enrolled among both the 
*go- and the ‘kill-’’groups. 

Secondly, within the very definitions the idea of using closely 
similar words has for some reason, perhaps to cover an uncertainty 
or from habit, been applied. Thus the two bhdgane and bhdsane, 
so similar in form but different in sense, have been assigned to 
not less than 37 forms, also falling into different groups, viz. : 
kung, kuis, rung, dang, dans, trans, knans, pins, bhrig :—kup, 
gup, dhup:—ghat, ghant, ghand, tad, nat, nal, pat, put, punt, 
puth, rut, lut:—pinj, minj, turj, luij, bhanrj:—barh, varh, bath, 
varh :—anh, manh, raigh, laigh:—(lok, loc real in sense of ‘ see,’ 
probably originally ‘shine :’— vich, vic). The two meanings in ques- 
tion seem too different to be of so frequent occurrence together ; 
and only one root-form (or two? comp. p. 7) having both of them 
is verified in all the language. But the insufficiency of that sup- 
port has been pointed out already. The weak testimony of 
paiva, pyri (same p.) appears also too uncertain to outweigh 
the artificial aspect of the proceeding. Other definitions of a 
similar character are dvarane, dpravane, dplavane; upaharane, 
apaharane, avaharane; thavakarane, hdvakarane, and so on. 

Sometimes by prefixing the privative a, or in some other way, 
two coutradictory definitions for the same word are obtained: as 
in hrap, hlap, klap, defined by vyaktdydm vdeci and avyaktdydm 
vdci or in sarksh, defined by anddare, ddare, ete. 

In the third place, the real roots were subjected to many vague 
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and stumbling or even false interpretations, which in their turn 
reacted on the others. At last, as a result of the whole artificial 
— we may suspect arbitrarily appended meanings. And 
thus the dictionary became gradually burdened with a heap of 
inorganic rubbish, in some parts hiding and well nigh extinguish- 
ing its real life. So uncertain are the native definitions that in 
some instances not one of those given to genuine radicals have 
been accepted by modern investigations. 

We have yet to note one more reason for considering the 
majority of the unverified root-forms as spurious, namely :— 

V. Tue piscrEPANCY between the number of authenticated 
and unauthenticated radicals represented in cognate languages.— 
Fick, in his Wéorterbuch der Sprachen, finds 
about 450 of the authenticated radicals, as here given, proved by 
collateral evidence to have belonged to the original Indo-European 
speech. But of the whole mass of unauthenticated forms or mean- 
ings, only the following 80 have been by him accepted on such 
evidence :— 

agh, arj,u, kakh, kac, kan, kar (kill), kark, kue (sound), kuij, kud, 
kuh, knu, knéy (stink), kmar, khaj, khad, kharj, khav, kha, khur, 
khod, gagh, gaj, gandh, gar (sprinkle), gu, ghar, can, cap, jhar, 
tip, tiv, tup, tump, tuph, tumph, tus, trakk, trank, trankh, travg, 
trup, truph, trump, trumph, tvaiic, dragh, dhor, dhran, pan, pard, 
pinj, bhrag, bhdg, mac, may, masj (= maj), minv, muj, mund, 
mt, ramb (‘sound’), lambh, vag, galbh, gas, gibh, glakh, sul, sur, 
skund, skhad, stak, stigh, stip, sthal, svard, hrap, hlap. 

Though the evidence given in their favor he sometimes con- 
vincing, it seems, however, in other instances, too weak. Thus 
hrap, hlap, ‘sound, are supported only by Old Norse gjdijf-r, 
‘sound, roaring,’ and by a reference to Lith. zlepteréti and 
Sanskr. jalp, ‘speak lowly ;—tip, stip, ‘drip, sprinkle, by Gr. 
Tip-os, ‘bog, ditch, tig-10-s, ‘boggy, tig-n, ‘ water-spider,’ 
Lat. tipdla, ‘ water-spider;’ Lith. tep-v, tép-ti, ‘smear,’ stem tap. 
—Moreover, in a few of the 80 radicals, Fick has been obliged to 
assign meanings different from those given in the Dhatupatha. 


Though the general conclusions from the preceding arguments 
would be that the vast majority of the unauthenticated forms are 
pure figments of the native grammarians, the probability still 
remains that a certain percentage of them are real, and either 
stored away in some unexplored part of the literature,’ or, for 
some reason, never recorded there. 

Aside from the possible disclosures of future research, only a 
careful weighing of all the evidence, external and internal, should 
decide. The collateral evidence of cognate languages is of course 

' Occasionally a root which seemed lost beyond recovery or false will come to 
light. Thus the roots stigh, vith (veth) pldy (not really a root, but from pra + #) 
have been found but recently, by Dr. Schréder, in the Maitréyani-Sanhité.— Béth- 
lingk-Roth were able to add, in their Beitrige, a dozen roots, nearly half of which, 
however, are not given in the Dhatupatha. 
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of prime importance, but should not decide alone, unless very 
clear. Thus, for instance, khaj, ‘stir up, churn,’ is supported not 
only by Gr. xux-éwv, ‘stirred-up drink, xux-av-ae, ‘ stir about ;’ 
Lat. coc-étu-m, ‘stirred-up drink ;’ Old Norse skak-a, ete.; but it 
has also several clear derivatives, as khaja, ‘ churning,’ khajaka, 
‘churning-stick,’ etc. :—skhad, ‘ split,’ is supported by Gr. cyado, 
‘split,’ Lat. scandula, ‘splint,’ etc., and is followed by skhadana, 
‘cutting to pieces :’-—gudh, ‘cover,’ besides being assisted by Gr. 
xei0w@, Germ. Haut, etc., and followed by some derivatives, seems 
to be the older form of guh:—gharsh seems to stand in the same 
relation to harsh:—kakh, ‘laugh,’ is supported by Gr. xaxy- 
aéo, ‘laugh;’ Lat. cachinn-ari, ‘laugh,’ etc.; but it has no deriv- 
atives. Still its meaning is not one of the current coins of the 
spurious vocabulary ; and it stands alone with nothing to account 
for, and seems to be of onomatopoetic origin. But if it be estab- 
lished as a genuine radical, there is nevertheless reason to suspect 
its satellites khakkh, gaggh, ghagh, ghaggh as arbitrary variations. 

Much more uncertainty belongs to a form like pifj, for instance. 
To be sure, the meaning ‘ paint’ seems supported by Gr. zzvy-o-s, 
Lat. pingo, and Slav. peg-u; but, on the other hand, it is overlaid 
with such a variety of meanings besides ‘ paint,’ as ‘sound, join, 
adore, kill, be strong, give, take, dwell, speak, shine’! Its natu- 
ral form-derivative pifija has no connection with it in sense; 
while ‘ paint’ may be added simply to explain piviga (of uncertain 
derivation), ‘tawny, red.’ Finally it seems in the senses of 
‘speak, shine’ to connect itself with the suspicious groups of those 
meanings given above. On the whole, therefore, the weight of 
evidence appears to be less for than against its genuineness. 

Whatever proportion of the unauthenticated root-forms may 
be established as true, the doubtful aspect of the great majority 
of them will probably remain unchanged; and this fact gives 
additional weight to the warning of Curtius: “ Wer nicht bloss 
in Bezug auf die Laute sondern auch in Bezug auf das geistigere 
Element der Sprache Genauigkeit erstrebt, der wird sich beim 
Etymologisiren vor den apevnva xapnva der Wurzelverzeichnisse 
wohl zu hiiten haben.” 
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AUTHENTICATED Roots, Root-rorMs, AND DENOMINATIVES OF THE 


[ Abbreviations, etc. : 

*, denominative.— V., occurring in the Rik and in the Atharva-Veda (roots 
occurring only in the latter thus indicated: comp. note, p. 7).— V-D., only derived 
forms occurring in the Rig-Veda.—p- V., occurring in the post-Vedic (= non-Rik 
or Atharva-Vedic) literature.—p- V-D., only derived forms occurring in the post- 
Vedic literature.—P., found compounded with prepositions (almost always as a 
new verb).—D., derived words occurring.—BR., Boéhtlingk-Roth.— Curt., Cur- 
tius, Griech. Etym.—F., Fick, Wérterb.— Gr., Grassmann.—Dhdt., Dhatupatha.] 


anhs,* only with vi, ‘divide; render 
harmless, ward off.’ [Only two ex. 
For ang (Dhat., ‘divide’), not found, 
from anga, ‘part’? p-V; P., D.] 

anh (?), ‘join’ (?). [Only one very 
doubtful form, andha (RV.). Other 
forms referred to ah, anh belong to hi : 
see Aufrecht, Z. D. M. G., xxv. 234; 
and BR., Nachtrage. ] 

aksh, see under ag. 

ank,* see under ac. 

ankh,* see under ac. 


ang, ‘go, move.’ [V-D., p-V.; P., D.] 
From it:—ing, ‘move, stir, trem- 
ble.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
@c (atic), ‘bend, curve, curl; distin- 
or adorn (?).’ [V., p-V.; P., 


Akin:—a k,* ‘mark, brand.’ 
anka (afic), ‘mark’)].—anrkh,* ‘cling 
to, clasp; draw, check.’ ([Gehért 
ohne Zweifel zu anka (‘hook,’ fr. aiic) 
(?), BR. V., p-V.; P., D.].—dfaich, 
‘bend or put straight, straighten, put 
right.’ [p-V.; D. 

aj, ‘drive, throw.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

From it:—7j, ‘ set in motion, drive.’ 
BR. Nachtr. V.; P., D.J—ej, ‘set 
itself in motion, move, stir; tremble.’ 
[V.. p-V.; P., D.] 
ac. 


aij, ‘smear, anoint; adorn, honor.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 


at, see under at. 


at, ‘go, wander, run.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
D.] From it:—at, ‘ go about, roam.’ 
[p-V.; P., D.] 

ad, ‘eat.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 


an, ‘breathe, gasp.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
D.] 

am (the simple pers. form in only one 
passage),<‘ fasten, fix’ (BR. Nachtr.) ; 
part. perf. emivans, ‘hurtful, destruct- 
ive;’ causat. ‘injure ;’ with abhi, ‘pro- 
ceed violently against, torment ;’ with 
sam, ‘approach urgently, secure one’s 
self of; bind or unite one’s self; 
determine, fix.’ [Gr. ‘proceed with 
might, be hurtful or destructive.’ Per- 
haps ‘press down, fix; oppress, 
injure;’ with prepositions ‘press 
against,’ ete. [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

ay. 

ar (7, 7), ‘set in motion, send forth or 
up, stir up; cause to reach a place 
(whence ‘give; return; fit in or fix,’ 
etc.); reach, meet; meet as an enemy, 
injure.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

From it:—arce (rc), ‘shoot forth, 
beam; adorn: praise;’ with sam, ‘fix, 
(compare ar). [In BR. divided into 
three roots: 1 ‘beam,’ 2 ‘shoot,’ 3 
‘fix:’ in Gr. as here. V., p-V.; P., 
D.]—arch (rch), ‘proceed against, 
attack, hurt; reach, attain to; come 
into possession of.’ [V., p-V.; P.J— 
larj (rj), arjati, ‘reach, come into 


'The meanings appended to these forms comprise, in the main, the leading defi- 
nitions recognized by the Petersburgh Dictionary, or by Grassmann’s Rig-Vedic 
vocabulary. The principles of arrangement have been pointed out above. Any 
important departure from especially the former authority is noted. 
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possession of, procure.’ |p-V.; P., 
D.]—ard, ‘be stirred up, be shat- 
tered; strain, hurt, torment, kill; 
(stir by prayer?) ask, beg.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.|—1 ar sh(r sh), arshati, ‘ glide 
onward, flow, jet; run past.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J—2 arsh (rsh), rshati, 
‘push prick.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.J— 
ir, ‘set one’s self in motion, proceed, 
go away; set in motion, raise, hurl; 
romote ; raise (the voice); anuounce.’ 
p-V.; P., ‘set free, 
et flow; flow; dissolve; separate, 
scatter.’ [V., p-V.; P.. D.]J—ric, 
‘empty, set free; give up, abandon.’ 
[Fr. ri. In Zend ‘pour out.’ V., 
p-V.; P., D.]|—Compare also ar th,* 
ri¢ ete, esh. 

arg h,* see under ar h. 

arch (rch), see under ar. 

1 arj (rj), see under ar. 

2 arj (rij), rijati, ‘be stretched, run 
out in a straight line, spring forward ; 
strive after, desire.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
D. 

:—2 raj, ‘make straight, set 
mght; lead, command.’ [Gr.; BR. 
only 1 raj: comp. note to 1 raj. 
V., p-V.; P., D.] From this:—2 rdj, 
rule, command. [Gr.; BR. only 1 rdj: 
see raj above. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

art (rt), only one ex. (AV.) with anu, 
‘ seek to gain, invite’ (?); and one with 
abhi(?). [BR., Nachtrage. V. (only 
AV.); P. D.] 


arth,* ‘strive after, wish.’ [Fr. 


artha (ar?), ‘aim, work.’ V., p-V.; 


dr, ‘praise’(?). [Comp. ar, arc. V..: 
DJ 


reach out, offer:’ 2 agndti, ‘enjoy 
(food), eat.’ [aii¢ only in perf. Both 
2 

From or akin with it: — aksh, 
‘reach, meet; obtain.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
D.]—n aksh, ‘reach, arrive at.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J—1 nag, nagati, ‘reach, 
hit, fall to the share of.’ [V., p-V-D; 
P., D.J—i¢, ‘get in one’s power, 
master; command, possess, dispose 
of.’ [V., p-V.: D.] 

1 as, ‘be.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 


2 as, ‘hurl, shoot, throw or drive away.’ 


[V., p-V.; P., D.] 


1 ah (only in perf.), ‘speak.’ [V., 
p-V; P., D.] 


2 ah, ‘join, string together, prepare.’ 


[V., p-V.; P., D.] 
Akin:—xn ah, ‘bind, tie on, put on.’ 


pv¥.; P., 


ditch, see under ac. 
dp, ‘reach, attain to, meet; come to 


the possession of, obtain, win; (pass. 
refi.) reach its end, be full or complete.’ 
[Traces of ap in apas, apnas. [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 


ds, ‘sit; dwell, tarry, settle; sink or 


lie down, come to an end.’ [Connected 
with as? Comp. Curt., 568. V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 


P., D.J (ay, 2), ‘go, move; go to or away,’ etc. 
ar d, see under ar. P., DJ 
om it:—in, inv, ‘cause 
ardh, eco under 1 vardh. forth, drive (away); force; anda 
ar ¢ (r¢)=ri¢ (? BR.; see note to rir).| exercise power over, possess.’ 
inv is from in, as this from 7. V. 
1,2 arsh (rsh), see under ar. ed P., D.J—is h, five conj’l forms: 
ar h, ‘deserve, be worth; have a right; 1 ishyati, ‘set in rapid motion, burl, 
be obliged, fall due; be forfeited.’| send; raise (the voice), announce; 
[V., p-V., P., D.] stir; promote;’ with anw (‘set one’s 
Akin:—argh,* only two ex., ‘have| self in motion after,’ whence) ‘strive 
a value, be worth.’ [Rather denom. after, seek, seek to win, search:’ 2 
of argha (arh), than older form of arh, ishnéti=1, without anu: 3 ishati, only 
BR. p-V.; P., D with anu and =1: 4 éshati, with or 
@v, ‘have joy. be pleased; be pleased to 
J : , with or 
help, without anu, ‘ strive after, seek, seek 
vidoes [V.. p-V.; P., to win, wish, long for; intend.’ [By 
ag (anc): 1 agnoti, ‘reach, arrive at;| BR. divided into five separate roots. 
come into the possession of, obtain;| Three simple forms of eshati given in 
get in one’s power, master, be able;! sense of ‘ seek,’ etc.; but ‘they might 


| 
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also be referred to esh.’ 1, 2,5 V., 
p-V.; 3,4 p-V.; P., D.J]—ish, ‘hurry 
or run away, flee.’ [Perhaps a desid. 
of 7. V., p-V.; P., D.J—yd4, ‘go, 
proceed, go to or run away, etc.; go 
or appeal to.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.J— 
ydc (fr. yd), ‘approach appealingly, 
apply to, entreat, pray.’ 
P., D.]—ydd (fr. yd), only in pres. 
partic.: ‘proceeding in union with, 
proceeding.’ [Gr.; BR., ‘closely con- 
nected or in union with.’ V., p-V-D.? 
D.J—» ya y*, ‘do away with, expend, 
squander.’ [Fr. vyaya (vi, i). p-V.] 

ing, see under ang. 

idh (indh), ‘kindle.’ 
D.] 

in (inv), see under é. 

indh=idh. 

inv=in. 

il, ‘keep still, become quiet.’ [BR. 
give a R.-Vedic form, but Gr. with 
Aufrecht and Miiller read it i. [V. 
(AV.), p-V.; P.. D.] 


ish, see under i. 


pV¥.;-P. 


iksh, ‘see, behold, perceive.’ [Desid. 
of a lost ag, from which akshi, ‘ eye.’ 
V., p-V.; P., 

inkh, ‘swing, shake.’ [V., p-V.; P., 

ij, see under aj. 

id, ‘implore, beg; honor (by sacrifices, 
ete.)’. [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

ir, see under ar. 

irshy,* ‘envy.’ [Probably contrac- 
tion of irasy. p-V.; D.] 

i¢, see under a¢. 

1 ish, see under i. 

th, ‘strive after, long for.’ 
p-V.; P., D.] 


[V-D., 


u, ‘cheer, urge’ (BR.)};—‘ call out, an- 
nounce’ (Gr.) [Perhaps shorter form 
of av, BR. Only 3 ex.: 2 V., 1 A.V.; 
P., D.] 

1 uksh (vaksh), ukshati, ‘scatter in 
drops, sprinkle, make water.’ ee 
only in perf. V., p-V.; P., D. 


2 uksh, see under 2 vaksh. 

uc, ‘like to do, delight in’; uciia, ‘suit- 
able, just right.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

uj jh, see 2 hd (under 1 hd). 

utich, ‘glean.’ [pra-uiic, ‘verwischen,’ 
BR.: ‘wischen’ original meaning, F. 
p-V.; P., D.) 

u (n) d, ‘spring (of water), flow out; 
wet, bathe.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

ubj, ‘hold or bend down, compress.’ 
p-V.; DJ 

ubh, ‘hold together, bind, fetter.’ 
[V., 

ush, see under 1 vas; (also =1 vas, 
vag). 


ankh, only one ex. with ni, ‘roar or 
nt (as an animal eager for food).’ 
p-V.; P., D.] 
arnu, see under var. 
1 see under vah. 


2 th, ohate, ‘mark, observe; suppose, 
judge; be considered as; lie in wait, 
watch.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.]. 


éj, see under aj. 
edh, see under var dh. 
esh, ‘glide, creep.’ [By Gr. derived 


from 1 arsh; ‘Vgl. ish und 1, 4 ish,’ 
BR. V., p-V.; P., D.] 


katt, see under kar sh. 


katth (‘display or proclaim loudly,’ 
whence) ‘ boast, vaunt ; extol, praise ; 
blame, revile.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

kath,* ‘converse; tell, relate, ex- 
plain, command.’ [Probably fr. kath- 
am, ‘how;’ ‘declare how.’ p-V.; 

kad, only in cakdda kadanam (Ramay- 
ana), ‘he wrought a destruction’ (BR.). 
[p-V.; D.] 

kan, ‘be contented or pleased; take 
pleasure in, seek to gain, love.’ [V., 
p-V., P., D.?] 

Akin:—kam, ‘desire, long for; 

love; have sexual intercourse with.’ - 
[V., p-V.; P., D.]—* 4 (= kan), only 
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one part. form, ‘desire, love.’ [V.; 
D.J—kadnksh, ‘desire, long or wait 
for, expect.’ [Irreg. desid. of kam. 
p-V.; P., D.]—can, ‘rejoice at, de- 
light in.’ [Only in two aorist-forms 
(one doubtful). V.; p-V-D.; D.] 


kam, see under kan. 


kamp, ‘tremble, shake.’ [V-D., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—kuyp, ‘be moved, stirred, 
or agitated, be excited, be angry.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

1 kar (kr, skar), 1, 2, 5, 8 conj’l 
classes, ‘do, make, perform,’ etc. [Gr. 
and F. suppose skar (in askrita, etc.) 
to be the original form: first mean- 
ing, ‘cut, fashion.’ In that case it 
might be akin to kart, ‘cut;’ kutt 
(see kart); chur‘ cut;’ gar, cur, ‘split, 
kill;’ (karsh, ‘ cut the soil (?), plow’). 
V.. p-V.; P., D.J 

Akin:—kalp, ‘be arranged, be 
right; accord, agree; (with dat.) 
be fitted or favorable for, serve to, 
cause; be arranged, become, happen; 
(ace.), produce, prepare.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.J--kri, ‘buy.’ [Comp. the 
double meaning of Germ. handeln, 
‘act, trade.’ V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 kar (kr), cakarti, ‘think of, men- 
tion with praise.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—kirt (kft),* ‘mention, 
relate, communicate; mention with 
praise, praise.’ ([Fr. kirti (2 kar), 
‘mention.’ V-D., p-V.; P., D.] 

8kar (kif, kr, kir), kiréti, ‘pour 
out, scatter, hurl; strew or heap over.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.J 

l kart (kr#), krntati, ‘cut, cut to 

ieces, cut off or away, split: destroy.’ 
See lkar. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin :—kut, kutt, ‘split, crush; 
strike, pound.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

2kart (krt), krnatti, ‘spin, twist.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin with it:—cart (cr?#), ‘ bind, 
tie, connect.’ [V., p-V.; P., D 


karp (krp)=krap. 


karg (kr¢), ‘grow thin or lean.’ 
[V., p-V.; P. DJ 


karsh (krsh), 1 kéarshati, ‘ draw, 
drag, drag along, bend (a bow); draw 
to one’s self or into one’s power, over- 
power; press to and fro, torture; 
draw furrows, plow:’—2 krshdti, 
‘ draw furrows, plow.’ [BR. give two 


roots, but consider them as originally 
one. Gr. gives one root, and consid- 
ers ‘draw furrows’ as the first mean- 
ing, from which the others. Possibly 
to be separated into two roots of 
which one akin to 1 kar, which see. 
Both V., p.V.; P., D.] 

From it (through Prakrit):—ka tt, 
‘haufeln (Anziehen der Erde um die 
versetzten Pflanzen):’ BR., Nachtr. 
[Two ex. p-V.; D.] 

1 kal, kalayati, ‘drive, push on; 
convey, bear; do, perform; provide 
with; notice, consider.’ [p-V.; P., 
D.]—2 kal, kdlayati, ‘drive or push 
along.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

2 kal, see above. 

kalp (klp), see under 1 kar. 


kash, ‘rub, scratch, scratch out or 
away.’ [V.(only AV.), p-V.; P., D.] 

kas, ‘go, move,’ (with ud, ‘ split’). 
[Only one ex. in simple form. V., 
p-V.; P., 

k a, see under kan. 


kdnksh, irveg. desid. of kam, see 
under kan. 


k & ¢, ‘shine, be lustrous; be visible, 
appear.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin :—c ak ds, ‘ shine.’ [By redu- 
plication of kdg. p-V.; P., D.J— 
caksh, ‘be visible, appear; see, per- 
ceive; announce, say (in this sense 
chiefly with the preposition 4d, and 
comp’s vy-d, sam-d, etc.).’ redu- 
plication of kdg. Comp. what is said 
onp. 7. V., p-V.; P., D.] 


k Gs, ‘cough.’ [Akin with kash ? p-V.; 

kir (kr) =3 kar. 

kirt (kf t),* see under 2 “ar. 

ku=ka. 

ku (fi), ‘be contracted or bent, be 
rounded or curled.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

kut, kutt, see under | kart. 


kunth, ‘be blunt or dull;’ (Dhat. 
‘be maimed or lame, be lazy’). [Only 
the part. form kunthita, alone or with 
vi, found. p-V.; P., D.] 


kuts,* ‘revile, scold, show contempt 
for.’ [Fr. kutas, ‘when-e?’, BR. 
p-V.; P., D.J 
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kuth, ‘stink.’ [Only kuthita (with 
pra, ‘ decay’), and once caus. kothay- 
ati. p-V.; P., D.} 

kup, see under kam p. 


kush, ‘tear, tear asunder or out, 
knead.’ [p-V.; P., D?] 

k@ (ku), ‘see, behold’ (Curt. 64); or 
‘have in one’s mind’ (BR.). [Proba- 
bly in one of these senses giving kavi, 
‘wise, singer,’ etc. The only form 
found is d-kuvate, ‘intend,’ BR. Dhat. 
‘sound, shout.’ V-D., p-V.; P., D.] 

kaj, ‘coo, hum, groan,’ ete. [V. 
(only AV.), p-V.; P., D.] 

kid, see kal. 

kéin, ‘contract, shrink together or 
cower.’ [BR., Nachtr. p-V.; P., D.] 

kird, ‘leap, play.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin with it:—rid, ‘ play, sport, 
make fun.’ [V., p-V.; P., D. 

k@l (kad), ‘burn, scorch.’ [Only five 
times (RV. kaJ). [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
kn ty, only one ex. with abhi, ‘ mois- 

ten, wet.’ [p-V.; P., D.?] 
kraksh, ‘roar’ (?). [Only in part. 
atm. Onomatopoetic ? V., D.] 
krath, ‘give vent to joy, be wan- 
[One ex., BR., Nachtr. p-V.; 

krand, ‘neigh, roar, crack, wail.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

krap (karp, krp), ‘long, grieve; 
moan.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

kram, ‘go, proceed, go through; go 
or apply one’s self to.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., 

kri, see under 1 kar. 

krid, see under kar d. 

krudh, ‘become angry.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.] 

krug, ‘cry, shriek; cry against, 
abuse.’ [Comp. kraksh. V., p-V 5 

kr dd, ‘make thick’(?). [Only once 
in the Kath.-recen’n of Yj. V.] 

klath, ‘turn round or form itself 
into balls’ (BR.). [Only one ex., kla- 
in the Vajasaneyi-saih. p-V.; 
D. 

klam, ‘become tried or exhausted or 
lax; wither, pine.’ [Hardly found 
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except in the partic. form édnta, 
‘tried,’ ete. [p-V.: P., D.] 
Akin:—¢ram, ‘be weary; weary 
one’s self, exert one’s self; mortify 
one’s self, perform acts of penance.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 
[p-V.; 


klid, ‘ve damp or moist.’ 
P., 

klig, kligndti, ‘torment. injure’: kli- 
cyate, ‘be tormented, suffer.’ [p-V. ; 

kvan, 
P., D.J 

kv ath, ‘cook, boil.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

kshan=kshan. 


kshad, ‘carve or distribute (meat) ; 
carve for one’s self, take (food), con- 
sume.’ [Only five ex. (4V.). V., 
p-V.; P., 

kshan (kshan), see under 2 kshi. 


1 kshap, ‘be abstinent, do penance.’ 
[Akin to ksham through the unau- 
thenticated kshamp, ‘endure’? 
p-V.; P., D.] 

2kshap, ‘destroy, causat. of ksh i, 
which see. 


ksham, ‘be patient, submit; endure, 


bear, be contented with; pardon, suf- 
fer.’ [Comp.1 kshap. V., p-V.; P., 


‘sound, ring, cry.’ [p-V.; 


kshar, ‘flow, glide; flow apart or 
away, disa) ur out.’ 
From it (as causat.):—kshal, kshd- 
layati, ‘wash off.’ [kshal (kshalati), 
as a variation of kshar given in the 
Dhat., but not found. p-V., P., D.] 


kshal, see under kshar. 


kshd (kshai), ‘burn, parch. [By 
Gr. connected with 2 kshi, ‘destroy’ : 
by Brugman, Morphol. Untersuch’n, 
with ghas. V.,p-V.; P., D.] 

1 kshi, 1 ksheti, ‘dwell, abide’: 2 ksha- 
yati, (‘dwell in’ whence) ‘possess, 
exercise authority over, rule.’ — 
original form in kshd, ‘dwelling,’ 
kshatra, ‘dominion.’ BR. give two 
roots, but suggest their ultimate iden- 
tity. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 k shi, ‘destroy, annihilate, harm; 
perish’ (Gr.). [Original form ksha in 
tuvi-ksha, etc. V., p-V.; P., D.] 
Causat. of this (BR.): 2 kshap, ‘de- 
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stroy, remove.’ 

ksha. p-V.; P., D.}. 

Akin:—kshan (kshan), ‘hurt, 
wound, break ;’ (atm.) ‘be hurt.’ 
original ksha? V. (only AV.), p-V.; 

k ship, ‘throw, hurl; scatter, pour; 
cast away, reject; despise, scold; 
(throw and) hit; throw down, destroy; 


[Probably through 


pass away (time); set down.’ V., 
p-V.; P., DJ] 

kshu, ‘sneeze.’ [Onomatopoetic? 
p-V.; P., DJ 


kshud, ‘pound or stamp, crush by 
pounding or stamping.’ [V., p.V.; 
P., D 

kshudh, ‘hunger.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
D.] 

kshu p, in one passage in Ramanana: 
meaning? BR., Nachtr. 

kshubh, ‘be moved or agitated (es- 
pecially of liquids, but also fig.), trem- 
ble; stumble (morally).’ [V. (only 
AV.; V-D.); p-V.; P., D.] 

kshnu, ‘whet, sharpen.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.] 

kshvid, ‘produce any inarticulate 
sound, hum, buzz, roar,’ ete. [kshvid, 
same meaning, given in Dh&t., but not 
found used. p-V.; P., D.] 

kshvel, ‘\eap, play.” [Comp. khel. 
p-V.; D.] 


khae, ‘leap or step forth’ (?); khacita, 
‘filled (or mingled) with; furnished 
or adorned with’ (BR., Nachtr.). 
[p-V.; P.] 

khan), ‘limp.’ [Only khaijan, twice. 
p-V.; D.] 

khand,* ‘break in pieces, divide; 
shatter; interrupt; disappoint. de- 
lude.’ [Fr. khanda, (khand, 1 Atm., 
‘break,’ not found) ‘break, piece.’ 
p-V.; P., D.] 

k had, ‘be firm or hard.’ [Only one 
partic. form. V-D., p-V.; D.] 

khan, ‘dig, dig or root up; bury 
(=nikhan).’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

kh dd, ‘chew, eat, devour.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.J 

khid (skhid, only in infinit. skhidam, 
AV.), ‘press down; be depressed or 
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grieved; be weary or enervated.’ 
[Gr. and F. refer it to khad. [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 


khud, ‘pene percutere.’ [V., p-V.; 
P.] 


k hel, ‘swing, shake, rock.’ [Comp. 
kshel. p-V.; D.]} 

khy G, originally ‘behold, see’ (BR., 
Gr.); the simple verb found only in 
pass. and causat.: pass. ‘be known, 
be noted or famous’; caus. ‘make 
known, announce, reveal; praise.’ 
[Gr. connects it with 2 ci. BR. sug- 
gest its possible connection with 
caksh. V.,p-V.; P., D.] 


g @n,* ‘count, sum up, number; count 
as, consider; take into consideration.’ 
[Fr. gana, ‘flock.’ p-V.; P., D.] 

gand,* denom. of ganda, ‘cheek.’ 
[Only one ex. p-V.] 

g ad, ‘utter, express, speak.’ [V. (only 
AV.), p-V.; P., D.] 

gadh, only in gadhita. with 4, ‘clung 
to,’ and with pari, ‘clung around, 
embraced.’ [V.; P., D.] 


gam (gach), ‘go, move, come; go 
away, pass; go to (with acc.), attain 
to.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Varied form:—1l gd, jigdti, ‘go, 
come; go or attain to.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.] 

lgar (gf, gir), grndti, ‘call out 
(to), invoke, hail; proclaim, relate; 
praise, extol.’ [Thus BR.; Gr. con- 
nects it with giri, ‘hight, mountain,’ 
and others, and supposes ‘raise, ex- 
alt’ as the first meaning. Comp. 3 
jar. P., D.] 

From it:—garj (gr/j), ‘bellow, 
roar, thunder.’ [p-V.; P., D.]—gard, 
‘emit a sound, roar’ (Dhat.). [Only 
one ex., BR., Nachtr. p-V.]—garh, 
‘complain; make complaint against, 
blame, accuse.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.J— 
gur (gar) found simple only in 
garta, ‘approved, welcome, pleasant.’ 

e comp’d forms all contain the 
idea ‘utter, express:’ gur, ‘express 
pleasure at, hail’? V., p-V.; P., D.] 
—girdh, ‘praise.’ [Only one ex. 
Fr.gur. V.] 

2 gar (gf, gir), girdti, gildti, 
‘swallow, devour; eject (= udgar).’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.J 
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From it :—gr as, ‘eat, devour, swal- 
low.’ [V., p-V.; P. 

3 gar (jdgar, intens., only form 
found), ‘be awake or watchful, watch; 
guard, attend.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

g (gj), see under 1 gar. 

g ar d, see under 1 gar. 

gardh (grdh), ‘strive after, covet, 
be greedy of.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

g ar h, see under 1 gar. 

g al, ‘drip, trickle, fall away, disap- 
pear; fall, tumble.’ [gar, ‘ sprinkle,’ 
not found used. p-V.; P., 
D. 

galbh, ‘be bold or determined.’ 
[p-V.; P., D.] 

1 gd, see under gam. 

2 g & (gai), gdyati, ‘ sing; proclaim or 
sing about in verse, praise in song; 
sing to (ace.).’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

g ah, ‘ drive into, penetrate; hide one’s 
self, be lost in.’ [gah, in Dh&t., not 
found used : comp., however, note to 
janh. V., p-V.; P. , D.] 

gu ‘sound? (Dhat.); ‘aly in redupli- 
cated forms, ‘ 
out, proclaim.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

From it: —gufj ‘hum, buzz.’ 
ee. form gy of Dhat. not found. 
p-V.; 

g un j, see gu. 

gunth, ‘close, cover.’ 

g up,” see under pd. 

g u(m) p h, see under gushp. 

g Ur (gar), see under 1 gar. 

gulph, only one ex. of uncertain 


[p-V.; P., D.] 


meaning. BR., Nachtr., perhaps 
= gumph, ‘ a. in a series, enjoy by 
turns’? p-V.; 


gushp, only in (RV.), ‘en- 
twined or twisted together.’ [Not 
given separably by BR. or by : 
but referred to guph, which is said to 
be derived from (BR.) or to be identi- 
ag! a (Gr.) gushp. See also F., L, 
From it —guph (gumph),' twine 
or string together.’ [guph only one 
ex.; gumph three, BR., Nachtr. See 
remark under gushp. p-V.; D.J 
g uh, ‘cover, veil, hide.’ [V., p-V.; 
D.] 
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g Gr (with ud, in sense of ‘ raise’) 
=gur. 

g ardh, see under 1 gar. 

gra(n)th, ‘tie or string together, 
unite, fasten ; begin’ (BR., Nachtr.). 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

grabh (grah), ‘seize, take.’ [grabh 
usual form in RV.; grah prevailing 
form in AV., and the only one in the 
later literature. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

9 7 @8, see under 1 gar. 

grah=grabh. 

glah, ‘play with dice, gamble.’ 
[p-V.; D.] 

gld (glai), ‘be weary, faint, fade; 
be averse to, dislike.’ [By Brugman, 
Morphol. Untersuch’n, derived from 
gal. V.,p-V.; P., D.] 


g hat, ‘be busy with, strive, endeavor ; 
reach, attain, succeed ; come to pass.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

ghatt, see under gharsh. 

ghar (ghr), ‘besprinkle, drop on.’ 

[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

gharsh ghrem, ‘rub, grind; rub 
or tear open, make sore; rub in.’ 


[p-V.; P., D.] 
From it: i—ghatt, ‘rub or touch 
gently in passing, graze; strike 


against, shake, set in motion; touch 
with words, revile.’ [p-V. ; P., D.J— 
ghush, same as gharsh. [Only 2 
ex., causat. with ni, ‘crush by stamp- 
ing, pound.’ p-V.; P., D.] 

g has, ‘consume, devour, eat.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] = 

From it by redupl’n:—1] jaksh, 

‘devour, eat.’ [V., p-V.; P 


ghut, only with ava, ‘cover, veil ;’ 
and vyd, ‘turn round.’ [p-V.; P.] 

1 ghush, ghéshati, ‘sound loudly ; 
cry out, announce — proclaim ; 
fill with noise.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 ghush, see under 

ghiarn, ‘move to and fro, shake, 
waver, quiver.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

g hr d, ‘smell, scent; smell or snuff 
at; kiss (esp. with abhi).’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D. 
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cak, only forms cakita (alone or with 
pra), ‘terrified, intimidated, trem- 
bling ;’ and (uc)cakanti, ‘look up, see.’ 
[BR.; Dhat., ‘be contented ; resist ; 
shine.’ p-V.; P., D.] 

cak ds, see under k 

caksh, see under kd ¢. 

cane, ‘leap, jump.’ [p-V.; D.] 

c at, ‘be separated or loosed, fall off.’ 
[Comp. cal. p-V.; P., D.] 

cat, ‘hide one’s self;’ (caus. ‘ cause 
to hide;’ whence, ‘drive or scare 
away).’ [Uncomp’d only in part. pr. 
and past. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

can, see under kan. 

cand (?) seegcand. 


cam, ‘take into one’s mouth (esp. 
drink), lap.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

car, ‘go, move, travel; go or run 
through ; pass (one’s time or life), be; 
go to, (fig.) practice; attend to.’ [V., 
Fa 

Akin :—cal, ‘move one’s self, stir, 

quiver; set one’s self in motion, start, 
set out, depart; march; depart from 
one’s track, get in disorder; swerve, 
desert (abl.).’ [Later form of car. V. 
(only AV.; RV-D.), p-V.; P., D.] 
—2 jar (jr), jarati, ‘move on; 
move near, approach.’ [V.]—jré, 
‘go, move’ (?). [Only in dpa jirayati, 
‘ proceed to,’ Gr.; ‘extend,’ BR. The 
deriv. parijri, ‘running about,’ Gr. ; 
‘running about or spreading around,’ 
BR. V.; P., D.]—¢al, only with ud 
(pra-ud, sam-ud), ‘fly or start up, 
arise.’ [Dhat. ‘go.’ Found only in 
partic. pr. and past. p-V.; P., D.] 

carc, ‘repeat; cover over with (also 
gleichsam verdoppeln, BR.).’ [p-V.; 
P., D.] 

cart (crt), see under 2 kart. 

carv, ‘crush, chew.’ [p-V.; D.] 

Akin :—c n*, ‘reduce to powder, 

crush.’ carna (carv), ‘dust, pow- 
der.’ p-V.; P.] 

cal, see under car. 

cdy=4 ci. 

1 c%, cinoti, ‘place in order, arrange, 
pile up, build; collect, gain; set with, 
cover.’ [See note to 2ci. V., p-V.; 
P., 


2 ct (ki), ciketi (early form), cinoti 
classic form), ‘observe, gaze upon, 
investigate, seek.’ [Often identified 
with 1 ci; and with vi- the meanings 
(‘search out,’ etc.) of the two roots are 
very similar. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—cit, ‘observe, notice: in- 
tend, have in view, desire; know, 
understand; make one’s self noticed, 
appear, be known.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
From this:—cint, ‘think, have 
an opinion; refiect; think of, reflect 
upon, consider.’ [p-V.; P., D.J— 
Comp. also khyd. 

3 ¢ 7, cayate, ‘detest, hate; take revenge 
on, punish.’ [Thus BR.; by Gr. not 
separated from 2 ci. Comp. 4ci. V., 
p-V.; P., D.J 

4 ci (cdy), cdyati, ‘be timid or appre- 
hensive about (acc.), fear ;’ (Atm.) ‘ act 
timidly or with reverence.’ [Comp. 
3ci. V.,p.V.; P., D.] 

cit, see under 2 ci. 

cint, see under 2 ci. 

cud, ‘whet, sharpen (Gr.); incite, 
drive on, speed, procure rapidly ; 
further, help; press with a request, 

urge, demand; determine.’ [V., p-V.; 

cup, ‘move.’ [Only two ex. V-D., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

cumb, ‘kiss.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

cur, ‘steal.’ [p-V.; D.] 

ctrn,* see under car v. 

ctish, only in pass., ‘boil, flow vio- 
lently ;’ caus. ‘suck out.’ [BR.; 
Dhat. ‘suck.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

cesht, ‘move the limbs, struggle, 
strive; move, be busy; do; exercise; 
visit.’ [V. (only AV.); p-V.; P., D.] 

cy u, ‘shake, move, stir, start; go forth 
or away; flow or fall out, trickle; 
fall away, perish; bring about, make.’ 
[V., p-V.. P., D.] 

1 chad, chddayati, ‘cover, veil; con- 
ceal, hide; protect.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 chad (chand), see under gcand. 

chard (chr 4), ‘ pour upon, sprinkle’ 
(only one ex.); caus. ‘pour out; 
vomit.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

chd (co), ‘cut.’ [Only with prep’ns. 
Akin to khan? V. (only AV.), p-V.; 
P., D.] 
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‘cut off or to pieces, split, 
[1.-Eur. 


chid, 
pierce; interrupt; destroy.’ 
skid(h). V.,p-V.; P., D.] 
chur, ‘scratch or cut in, engrave, 
etch;’ (caus. ‘adorn by rubbing; 
powder’). [See lkar. p-V.; P., D.] 


janh, intens., ‘strike with the wings 
or feet, kick.’ [Gr., Nachtr., makes 
it an intens. of gah ( =gdh), ‘hide 
one’s self.’ Comp. Benfey, Gott. 
gel. Anz., 1866, p. 742, ete. V., p-V.; 
P., 

1jaksh, see under ghas., 

2jaksh, see under has. 

jajhjh, ‘fly or hiss like a spark’ 

[Only one pr. part. Comp. 
mat. vj 


‘fly or hiss like a spark, glim- 
mer’ (?). hat. ‘fight.’ Only one 
pr. part. mp. jajlyh. V.; D.J 

ja n, ‘generate, bear, sition cause ; 

rocure ;’ = > ‘be generated,’ etc. 

j@p, ‘mutter or whisper pray to or 
call in a low voice.’ [Comp. jalp. 
p-V.; P., 


jabh (jambh), ‘snap at or seize with 
the mouth.’ [Comp. Kuhn, Zeitschr., 
L123. V., p-V.; P., 

Akin —j ou, * gape, yawn; pant, 
breathe heavily.’ [Gr., with Ben- 
fey, connects it with hd; BR. with 
jambh, jrambh. V.; P.]—jrambh 
(jrmbh), ‘open the jaws, yawn; 
open (also of flowers), spread, stretch, 
arise; feel well or at ease (= have 
elbow-room, BR.); fly back (of a bow, 
= ‘be stretched out, BR. ; = snap).’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

jam(?), such a root seems supported 
by jamad i in jamadagni, but its mean- 
ing is unknown. By some considered 
= gam, ‘go,’ by others said to mean 
‘consume’ (Dhat.), ‘ blaze.’ 


jambh=jabh. 


ljar (jf), jérati, jtryati, be 
worn out, moulder, become old or de- 
crepit ; be digested, dissolved.’ [Orig- 
inally ‘rub to pieces.’ Comp. Kuhn 
Zeitschr. 9, 29, n. 17; Curt. 130. V., 
p-V.; P., D.J 
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Akin :—jarj(?), jarjita, 
wounded,’ found (twice, p-V.), but 
probably for jarjarita, (jarjara, jar), 
BR.—j ur (jar), ‘decay; become de- 
Dy or old, perish.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
D. 


2 jar, see under car. 

3 jar, jarate, ‘crackle, roar (of the 
fire); call out; call on, invoke.’ [BR. ; 
Gr. ‘sing,’ whence fig. ‘ crackle.’ 
Comp. 1 gar. V., p-V-D.; P., D.] 

Akin:—jalp, ‘speak indistinctly, 
mutter ; speak about ; address.’ [Comp. 
jap. V-D. p-V.; D. 

jarj (?), see under 1 jar, 

jalp, see under 3 jar. 


j @8, ‘be tired out or exhausted.’ 
p-V.; P., D.] 


jag ar, see under 3 gar. 


1jt, Jdyati, ‘gain, gain by victory, 
acquire, conquer ; gain a 
vanquish, surpass.’ [V., p-V.; 
From it:—jyd, ‘conquer, 
power; oppress, fleece, es be 
oppressed,’ ete. [V., p-V.; P., D.] 


2 Jj jinoti, ‘enliven, quicken.’ [Only 
in prd jinéshi, RV., 438, 1. Gr. as 
here; BR. refer it to prajinv. V.; 
DJ 

From it:—jinv, ‘stir, be active; 
stir, enliven; further, promote, favor ; 
grant (prayer), satisfy.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.J—J tv, ‘live; revive; ; gain one’s 
livelihood. (8 reduplication of ji. 

V., p-V.; P., D.J—7 ‘ press forward, 
be stirring or active; set in rapid 
motion, drive; urge on, stir; further, 
help.’ Comp. jinv. Fr. earlier gut 
(jot)? V., p-V.; P., DJ 

jin, see under 2 ji. 

jiv, see under 2 ji. 

jur (jar), see under 1 jar. 


jush, ‘be satisfied or pleased; be 
pleased with, enjoy, like, love; resort 
to OT pleasure, dwell in.’ [V., p-V.; 


Jj 4%, see under 2 ji. 


[V., 


jut, seejhat. 

jar =jur. 

jJ@rv, see under jvar. 
jeh, see under jabh. 
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jnd, ‘know; perceive, learn; recog- 
nize, approve.’ [Akin to jan? V., 
p-V.; P., 

Jy 4, see under 1 ji. 

Jy ut, see dyut. 

jrambh (jrmbh), see under jabh. 

see under car. 


~ gvar, ‘be hot or feverish.’ [V-D., 


p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin n:—jarv, ‘consume by heat, 
burn.’ [Simple form in ni-jur, 
ete. V.; P.J—jvai, ‘glow, blaze; 
burn.’ [Later form of jvar. p-V.; 

jv al, see under j var. 
jh at, only in wjhatita(v. i. w-jatiza), 

ae into confusion.’ [p-V.; P., 
D.? 


tank, ‘cover’ (?); vi-tankita, ‘stamp- 
ed, marked ; laden with.’ [BR.; 
compare also Nachtr. p-V.; P. ,D?] 


dam, ‘resound as a drum.’ [Only 
one ex. p-V.; D?] 

dam b, only with vi, ‘imitate, equal ; 
mock, "tool; distort.’ [Dhat. ‘throw, 
hurl.’ p-V.; P.] 

di, see under 2 di. 

dhank, ‘approach’ (caus. ‘ bring, pro- 
cure’). [p-V.; P., D.] 


tans, ‘shake, move to and fro; shake 
or pour out (fig. a wish).’ [According 
to Gr., from 1 tan; comp. also unau- 
tas = upakshepe. V., p-V.; 
P. 


tak, ‘shoot forth, dart (esp. of birds), 
speed.’ [V.; P., D.] 

taksh, see under tvaksh. 

tafe, only with d (and abhyd), ‘ cause 
to flow (towards).’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

ta f ‘rumble.’ [Only one ex. p-V.; 
D. 


tad, ‘strike, chastise with blows, 
knock; strike a musical instrument, 
play; knock against, (whence) partly 
eclipse ; —-, [Gr. connects it 
with V., p-V.; P., D.] 


1¢@ Nn, tanoti (tanvate), ‘ extend, stretch; 
last ; "spread, diffuse itself (of light) ; 
shine ; extend to, grant, cause.’ [Curt., 
230, and others connect 2 tan, ‘thun- 
der,” as a secondary meaning, with 
this, but the connections seem forced. 
BR., Benf., Corssen, Pott and Gr. con- 
nect it with stan. V., p-V.; P., D.] 
Akin dy, stretch, extend.’ [Com- 
pare pass. of tan. p-V.; 


2 tan, see under stan (and note to 1 
tan). 

tand, ‘relax, let go, grow weary. 
[V., p-V-D.; D.] 

tap, ‘give out heat, be warm, shine 
(of the sun); warm, heat, make glow- 
ing, shine upon; be burnt or burn 
up; be pained; cause pain, torture ; 
chastise, mortify.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

tam, ‘lose one’s breath, suffocate, 
faint away, perish, be exhausted; be 
still or immovable, grow stiff.’ [V., 


p-V.; P., D.] 
Akin with it:—tim, ‘be quiet or 
immovable.’ [Dhat., ‘be moist or 


wet.’ p-V.; D.]—Comp. also stim. 


tar (t?, tir; turin optat.), ‘pass 
across (esp. a river, etc.), or through 
or over, cross or speed over;’ (fig. 
‘perform, succeed in; master, over- 
power ; save,’ etc.). [V., 
p-V.; 

From it:—tard (rd), ‘bore thro’, 
cleave, split open; set free.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J—ti re accomplish, per- 
form successfully.’ [Fr. tira (tar), 
‘shore ;’ = ‘bring to the shore.’ Only 
one ex. p-V. ]—tur (tar), ‘ press for- 
ward, hurry on; overpower’ (Gr.). 
[Shorter and older form of tvar (BR..), 
which see below. V., p-V.; P., D.] 
—-turv (tarv), ‘advance victoriously ; 
overpower, conquer, overtake; help 
to conquer; save.’ [Fr. FP. 
D.jJ—itrd (trai), ‘protect, guard, 
save.’ [Originally ‘help across.’ V., 
p-V.; P., —trut, trud, ‘be split 
or rent, "burst ; be ‘lett out or lost’ 
(BR., Nachtr.). tard. p-V.; D.] 
—tvar, ‘speed, hurry.’ ‘form 
of twr, which see above. V. (only 
AV.), p-V.; P., D.J 

tark, ‘suppose; try to form an idea 
about, conjecture ; reflect on, consider, 
think of; expect.’ [Weber, origin- 
ally ‘turn, twist, torquere.’ p-V.; 
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tarj, ‘threaten ; blame, revile.’ [p-V. ; 
P., D.] 

tar d, (trd), see under tar. 

tarp (trp, trmp), ‘be sated or 
slaked, be satisfied or pleased.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

tarsh (trsh), ‘thirst.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.J 

tarh (trh, trvh), ‘crush to pieces, 
grind, squash.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

t dy, see under tan. 

tdv, only once (in AV.), vitdvati, 
for which BR. suggest vidhdvati. 

tij, ‘be or become sharp; sharpen ;’ 
(caus. ‘sharpen; goad on, incite.’) 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

tim, see under tam. ~ 

tir,* see under tar. 

tu, ‘have power, be capable, succeed.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

tu(v)j, ‘strike, push, impart a rapid 
or violent motion to, hurl; press out, 
hurl forth, squirt out; impel, incite, 
urge on.’ [V.; P., D.] 


tud, ‘push, prick, goad, lash, bruise.’ | 


[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

tur, see under tar. 

turv, see under tar. 

tul, ‘lift; lift and weigh, balance, 
examine cautiously, test; make equal 
in weight, esteem equal, match, com- 
pare.’ [Comp. du. p-V.; P., D.] 

1 tug, trate, ‘drip.’ V.; P., D.] 

2 tug, see under tush. 

tush, ‘become quiet or appeased, be 
pleased; satisfy, please.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D. 

Kindred or same root :—2 tug, ‘be 
quiet; pacify.’ [In two RV., and two 
AV. passages. | 

see under tar. 

ty aj, ‘leave, abandon, reject; go away 
from, quit; let go, give up; neglect; 
give away; send or shoot off.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

trap, ‘be embarrassed or ashamed.’ 
[p-V.; P., D.] 

tras, ‘tremble, shudder.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.} 

tr @ (trai), see under tar. 
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trut (trud), see under tar. 


tvaksh, only in pratvakshdna (RV.). 
‘prevailing in power, superior.’ [Ac- 
cord’g to Dhat. = taksh, ‘create, effect.’ 
Orig’] form tvak, Curt., 235. Comp. 
the deriv. ivakshas, ‘activity, active 
power, vigor.’ V.; D.]. 

Akin:—taksh, ‘fashion (esp. of 

wood, also fig.), build, chisel; create, 
prepare ; cut off, split.’ ne note 
to tvaksh. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

tvang, ‘leap, gallop.’ [Only two ex. 
p-V.) 

tvar, see under tar. 

tvish, ‘be in violent motion, be agi- 
tated ; stir up, revive ; glitter, sparkle.’ 
[V., p-V-D.; 'P., D.] 

tsar, ‘creep; creep up to, gain by 
sneaking.’ [V., p-V.; P.. D.] 


dan ¢g=dag. 


dans(?), only the caus. from dan- 
sayas (RV., 964, 1), ‘didst chastize,’ 
Gr. [BR., with Nirukta, refer it to 
dansi = karman. _Orig’l meaning 
Dy” teach’ (Gr.). V., p-V-D.; 


daksh, ‘do right; be competent or 

strong.’ V., p-V.; D.] 
From it (as desid.):—diksh ‘pre- 

pare one’s self for the performance of 
a sacred rite (esp. the Soma offering).’ 
[Orig’ly, ‘try to make one’s self com- 
petent.’ p-V.; P., D.] 

dag h, ‘reach, attain to.’ [Not found 
uncomp’d: with pagcd(t), ‘fall behind, 
fall short of;’ ati, ‘reach above, pass 
beyond ;’ 4, ‘attack, inflict harm ;’ 
pra, ‘fall.’ V., p-V.; P., D.J 

dand,* ‘chastise, punish.’  [Fr. 
danda, ‘rod.’ p-V.; D.] 

dad=1 da. 

dadh=1 dha. 

dan, ‘be straight; straighten, correct.’ 
[Only two ex., besides the uncert. 
diddnsale, by BR. referred here. 

dabh (dambdh), ‘bring harm upon, 

injure; deceive, betray.’ [V., p-V.; 

dam, ‘be tame(d) or gentle; (gen’ly) 
tame, subdue.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
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Akin:—yam, ‘hold together or 
back, check, curb; hold, bear, sus- 
tain; lift, swing; hold or reach forth, 
offer, send forth (of light, voice or 
song), raise (a cry, etc.); (atm.) keep 
quiet or passive, obey, be faithful.’ 
[Through dyam fr.dam. Comp. Curt. 
p. 570, Kuhn, 11, 12, ete. It seems 
hard to reconcile fully the various 
meanings. BR. in the main as here. 
Gr., orig’ly ‘control by something 
held out, as by a string or the arm,’ 
whence, ‘check,’ etc., etc. V., p-V.; 
P.,D.] Akin with this:—y at, ‘con- 
nect, join; (A4tm.) join or unite one’s 
self (with), meet; seek to join or to 
reach, strive towards or after, seek 
devotedly; join in contest, attack.’ 
Comp. part. yata, from yam. V., p-V.; 
D.J—yantr,* ‘curb, restrain.’ 
[Fr. yantra (yam), ‘restraint.’ p-V.; 
P., D.J—1 y u, yanti, yundte, ‘ harness, 
attach, bind, hold fast; draw to one’s 
self, take possession of; unite, mix.’ 
[V., p-V.; P.,D.] From this:—y uj, 
‘yoke, harness (fig. apply, fix, arrange, 
make use of, employ, etc.); join. con- 
nect, (fig.) add; join with (instr.), 
bring into the possession of, bestow 
on; order; fix in one’s mind, remem- 
ber,’ ete. [V., p-V.; P., D.J—yudh. 
‘join in contest,’ i. e.) ‘ fight, combat ; 
fight and conquer.’ [Gr. connects it 
with 2 yu, ‘ward off.’ Comp. Curt., 
Benf., ete. V., p-V.; P., D.] 


dambh=dabh. 


da y, ‘divide, allot; divide asunder, 
destroy; share, take part in, sympa- 
thize; repent (= feel an inner dishar- 
mony).’ [V.. p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—4 dd (do), dati, ‘cut, mow; 

~ divide.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.]—ddn, 

‘cut off.’ [One ex. (AV. Prat.); BR., 

Nachtr. D.] 

dar (df, dr), drnati, ‘burst, fall 

asunder; burst, tear open or to pieces, 

rend.’ . p-V.; P., D.] 
From it :—d a J, ‘ split, crack ; open, 

blossom.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

2dar (dr), driyate, only with 4 
ete.), ‘regard, heed.’ [p-V.; 


— 


daridr dG, see under dram. 
dar p (arp), ‘become mad or crazed ; 
be arrogant’ [p-V.; P., D.] 


darbh (drbh), ‘string together, tie 
in bunches.” [V-D., p-V.; P., D.] 


darg¢ (are), ‘see, perceive (atm. be 
seen, appear).’ - in gen’l tenses. 
V.pv.; ©. BD. 

darh (drh, dr rh), see under dhar. 

dal, see under 1 dar. 

(dang), ‘bite.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

d a 8, ‘be exhausted, waste away.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

From it:—d ds, only with abhi, ‘be 
hostile to, pursue.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

dah, ‘burn, consume by fire.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

1 dd (dad, day), diddti, dédate, dati, 
dadmi, (part. daddyan), ‘ give, bestow, 
grant; put, place, apply, direct; (dad), 
bring along, bear, keep, preserve.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 dd, dyati, ‘bind.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

3 dG (dai), dayati, only in ava-ddta, 
‘purified, pure :’ and with vi-ava (part. 
pr. and past), ‘be diffused brightly.’ 
[Dhat. ‘purify.’ p-V.; P., D.] 

4 dd (do), see under day. 

ddan, see 4 dd, under day. 

ddy=1 da. 

dag, ‘serve or honor (« god); offer ; 
grant, bestow.’ [dag in dagasy. etc. 
Curt., p. 64, derives it fr. da, ‘give.’ 
V., p-V-D.; P., D.]: 

d @ 8, see under das. 

1 div (?) see div. 

2 div, dévati, only with pari, ‘lament, 
moan.’ [Dhat. ‘bring into misery.’ 
Part. form dyina, referred here, in 
d-dyina (?), pari-dyina, ‘ brought into 
misery.’ p-V.; P., D?]} 

di ¢, ‘point out, show; direct, assign: 
bestow (as agift).’ [V.,p-V.; P., D.] 

di h, ‘smear, spread over, around, plas- 
ter; stroke.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

From it (desid.):—dhiksh, ‘wish, 
to anoint.’ [One p-V. ex.] 

1 di, dt’yati, ‘fly, soar.’ [Comp. 2 di, 
div. V.,p-V.; P.] 

p-Vedic form:—dé, ‘fly.’ [Only 
with prep’ns. p-V.; P., D.] 

2 di (didi, didi), see under dy ut. 

3 di, see under dhé. 

diksh, see under daksh. 


didi, didi=2 dt 


| 


didht =ant. 

dip, see under dy ut. 

div (div?), ‘play (about, gen., instr., 
dat., acc.), play at dice; wager; play, 
sport; (cast, hurl; beam, shine ?).’ 
[The root div is gen’ly given instead 
of div (so Dhat., BR., Gr.), but the 
theme is always div-. The inferred 
and commonly accepted meanings 
‘cast, beam, shine’ seem too ques- 
tionable (supported, at best, by a 
single doubtful example). div be- 
comes dyé in its other forms, as the 
noun div, dyu. Comp. dyut.] 

du (da), ‘burn, be consumed (fig. by 
pain, etc.); burn (fig. cause pain or 
grief, torment, etc.’). [Old form dunv 
in part., etc. p-V.; P. D.] 

dugh = duh. 

dudh, see under dha. 

dul, ‘swing, shake.’ [Only in part. 
pr. and past. Dhat. ‘raise or lift up, 
swing.’ If so, connected with tul? 
p-V.; D.] 

dus h, ‘be spoiled, become bad or cor- 
rupted or defiled; commitasin.’ [V.. 
p-V.; P., D.] 

duh (dugh), ‘milk, extract (fig. an 
advantage, etc.); yield milk, emit, let 
flow (fig. things desired, etc.).’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

da=du. 

dy ut, ‘beam, shine.’ [If the root div, 
‘shine’ is real, then dyut would be 
derived from it (div = diu). V., p-V.; 
P., D.] 

Akin:— y ut, ‘shine.’ [V-D., p-V.; 

P., D.|—1 dé (didi, didi), di’dyati, 
‘beam, shine; shine forth.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.J—dip, ‘blaze, burn.’ [Old 
causat. of di, above. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

dram, only intens. dandramyamdna, 
‘running or wandering about.’ [Dhat. 
‘run about, wander.’ p-V.; D.] 

Akin:—daridr 4 (intens. of drd, 

below), ‘be poor’ (lit. ‘wander about 
as a beggar’). [Set up as a root to ex- 
plain daridra, ‘ beggar.’ p-V.|—1 dr d, 
drdti, ‘run, speed.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
—dru, ‘run, speed; run away; run 
against, attack suddenly; become 
flowing, melt.’ + p-V.; P., D.J— 
dra, ‘hurry r, pursue’ (Gr.); 
‘fetch a blow, hit’ (BR.). [Only 
once in part. draéndna. V., D. (verbal 
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1 dr G, see under dram. 

2 dr (dr ai), drdyati, ‘sleep.’ [V-D., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

dru, see under dram. 


druh, ‘harm, seek to harm.’ [Orig- 
inally ‘bend’? Probably fr. a root 
dhru, yet found as a verbal. V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 
Akin:—dhirv (dhurv), ‘bend, 
cause to fall, injure.’ [Fr. dhvar, be- 
low. V.,p-V.; D.J—dhvar (dhvr), 
‘bend, cause to fall.’ [Connected 
with druh through dhru, yet found as 
a verbal. V-D., p-V.; D.J—hurch, 
‘go crookedly, swerve, be lost.’ [Fr. 
hvar, below. p-V; P., D.J—Aru, 
‘be bent or crooked.’ [By Gr. made 
identical with hvar. P., 
D.]—hvar (hvr), ‘bend one’s course 
from the right direction, go crookedly 
or astray; bend; bend down;’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J—hval, ‘go astray, 
swerve, be lost; stumble, fall.’ [Later 
form of hvar. p-V.; P., D.] 


‘see under dram. 


dvish, ‘hate, loathe.’ 


[V., p-V.; 
DJ 


dhan, dhanv, see under dha. 


dham (dhma@), ‘blow, blow or 
breathe out; hurl forth; fan; inflate; 
blow (an instrument); manufacture 
by blowing, melt.’ [By Gr. derived 
from dha. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

dhar (dhr), ‘hold or bear, support; 
(fig. contain, confirm; keep, preserve ; 
retain, possess; bring, etc.).’ [V., 
p-V.; P.. D.] 

From it:—darh (drh, drnh), 

‘make firm or constant, fix, fasten; 
(atm.) be firm,’ ete. [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

dharsh (dhrsh), ‘be bold or cour- 

ageous; have courage (to do), dare.’ 

V., p-V.; P., D.] 

dhav, see under dha. 

(dadh), dédhati, ‘put, set, 
place ; (fig. bring; give, assign; cause: 
bear, hold; fix, determine; assert, 
ete.).’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 dhd (dhe), dhéyati, ‘suck, drink.’ 

[V., p-V.; P., D.] 


in comp’n). 


1, 2 dh dv, see under dha. 
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adhi (d hinv), ‘satisfy, rejoice, 
please.’ |[p-V.; P., D.] 

d hi (didhi), ‘appear, seem; perceive, 
consider; wish?’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—3 di with accha, ‘direct 

one’s mind. upon, turn affectionately 
towards.’ [In three RV. ex.; for 
dhit perhaps, by faulty writing. V.; 
P., D.jJ—dhyd (dhyai), ‘think of, 
consider, have in mind.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.] 

dhiksh, see under dih. 

dhu=dha. 

dhurv=dharv. 


dh @ (dhu), ‘shake, shake off or down, 
move rapidly to and fro; fan, kindle ; 
shake one’s self, bristle up. [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J 

From it:—dudh, only in dodhat, 

‘rushing, boisterous;’ and dudhita, 
‘ confused.’ [By redupl’n of dha. 
V.; D. ]—dhan, ' cause to run, set in 
rapid motion.’ [By short’g of dhanv, 
below. V.; P., D.J—ah anv, ‘run, 
flow; cause to run.’ [Fr. dhav. V., 
p-V.; P., D.J—dhav, ‘run, flow’? 
dhdv, ‘run, flow, 
stream forth ; run, hasten (to or away 
or against ; swim.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
—2 dhdv, ‘wash or rub off, ‘cleanse, 
— Comp. also dham and dhup. 

p,* ‘fumigate; obscure with 
mist.’ [Den. of dhipa, BR.; caus. 
of dha, Gr. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

(dhurv), see under dr uh. 


dh%tsh, in -dhishita, by BR. (Nachtr.) 
considered to stand for dhrshita. 

dhm d=dham. 

dhy a (dhyai), see under dht. 

dhraj, ‘move or glide on.’ [V.; 
P., D.] 

dhvans (dhvas), ‘fall or dash to 
pieces, be scattered, be destroyed ; 
be strewn or covered with’ (only in 
dhvasta). V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin with it:—1 dhvan, ‘be cov- 

ered or closed.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

1 dhvan, see under dhvans. 

2 dhvan, dhvénati, ‘sound.’ [V-D., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

dhv ar (dhvr), see under druh. 

dhvas=dhvans. 


naksh, see under 1 a¢. 

nat, see under nart. 

nad, ‘swing, vibrate; sound, roar, 
neigh.’ [‘ vibrate’ hardly except in 
caus., ‘cause to vibrate or tremble.’ 
Gr. considers it as an intens. and 
caus. develop’t of the meaning 
‘sound.’ V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—nard, ‘roar, cry,’ etc.. 

[p-V.; P., D.] 

nand, ‘be satisfied or pleased.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

nabh, ‘burst, tear” [V., p-V.; P., 
D.] 

nam, ‘bend, bow; bend or submit 
to; avoid; change.’ [V., p-V.; P., 

nay=ni. 

nart (nrt), ‘dance, act on the stage.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

From it:—nat, ‘dance.’ [p-V.; 

P., D.] 

nar d, see under nad. 

1 nag, nécati, nagyati, ‘be lost, per- 
ish, disappear.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 see under ag. 

nN @ 8, ‘join, (esp. sexually).’ [V.; P.] 

nah, see under 2 ah. 


n ath, older n adh, ‘be in need, seek 
help, beg.’ [In the older lang. only 
nadhamdna, nddhita, ndathita (RV. 
twice). V., p-V.; P., D.] 

‘ies, greet’ (Gr). [V.; D.] 

niksh, ‘pierce.’ [V. (only AV., ex- 
cept the inf. vi-nikshe, RV.); P., D.] 

mij, ‘wash, clean.’ [Comp. nag-na, 
aij. V., p-V.; P., D.] 
ni d, deride, blame.’ [V., 


ni (nay), dl guide, direct; lead or 
take away; lead on or bring on, bring 
along, bring into a condition ; pass 
away (time), spend ; bring to conclu- 
sion, settle,’ etc. v., p-V.; P., D.] 

nid, ‘bring together or bring to 
rest’ (?). [Only one RV. ex. BR. 
make it a denom. of nida, ‘resting- 
place :’ Gr. objects. V.; D.] 

1 nu (n@), nauti, ‘roar, shout, exult ; 
praise in song.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
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2 nu, navate, ‘move, move away.’ Le 
p-V.; P.] 

nud, ‘push, push on or away; drive 
away, dispel.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

ned, only with ati, ‘foam over, over- 
flow.’ ee form nad in nadi, nada. 
p-V.; P., D.?] 


p ae, ‘cook, bake, roast; ripen, com- 
plete, digest.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
paj, only in perf. intens. with apa, 
‘yield (BR.), or start back terrified.’ 

[V:; P., D 

p ath, ‘speak or read aloud, deliver, 
mention, declare.’ [By some derived 
fr. prath. p-V.; P., D.] 

pan, ‘buy in, barter; wager, stake. 
[V-D., p-V.; P., D.] 

1 pat, patati, ‘fly, speed through the 
air; move downwards, fall or sink 
down; fall upon, attain, hit; fall or 
happen into.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 


2 pat,* see under 2 pd. 


path,* ‘bring upon a path.’ [Only ex. 
apipathayati. Prob’ly denom. of pathi, 
‘path,’ BR.: or orig’l verb, ‘go,’ Gr., 
Curt. p-V.; P.] 

pad, ‘fall, sink down (esp. by exhaus- 
tion), perish; go to, proceed towards, 
reach.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
an, ‘be admirable; admire, praise.’ 
[V., p-V-D.; P., D.] 

l par (pf; par), prnati, parti, 
paryate, ‘fill, sate; nourish, satisfy ; 
bestow, spend liberally (dat. of pers.); 
be filled,’ ete. [Caus. pérayati, ‘fill; 
heap over; overwhelm,’ in Dhat. given 
as a sep’te root. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

From it:—parc (pre), ‘fill en- 
tirely, give lavishly; fill up, mix, 
mingle.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] From 
this:—praksh (prksh), ‘fill, sate.’ 
[Thus Gr.; BR. omit the root, refer- 
ring one only of its three forms to 
pare. V.; P., D.J—pra, ‘fill’ [V,, 
p-V.; P., D.]—Perhaps also pri, 
which see. 

2 par (pr), piparti, piprati, ‘bring 
across or to (acc.); fig. further, help; 
protect, save, conquer,’ ete. [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 
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3 par (pr), priyate, only with @ or 
vi-d, ‘be busy (about).’ [p-V.; P., 
D.] 

pare (pre), see under | par. 

palpal, ‘wash in lye.’ [p-V.; D.] 

1 pag=spac¢, which see. 

2 pag,* pdrayati, ‘bind.’ [Fr. para, 
‘rope, fetter.’ p-V.; P.] 

1 pd, V. pati; V., p-V. pibati (gen’ly 
pivati), ‘drink.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

From it:—1 pi, piyate, ‘drink.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

2 pd, pati, ‘protect, keep; watch, ob- 
serve.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—4g u p,* ‘guard, protect, hide; 
(gupta, guarded, hidden, secret).’ 
[Only in general tenses. Secondary 
root from gopiy (go-pd, ‘cow-herd.’ 
‘guard.’ V., p.V; P., D.J—2 pat* 
patyate, ‘master, rule; possess, share 
in, be fit for.’ ([Orig’ly causat. of 
pati (pd, older pa, Curt., 377, Kuhn 
Zeitschr., 4, 317), ‘lord.’ But BR. 
derive pati from this pat. V., p-V.: 
P., D.]—p 41* ‘guard, protect.’ [By 
native grammar’ns considered as a 
causat. of pd: but rather denom. of 
pala (pd), ‘guardian.’ p-V.; P., D.] 

p Gl,* see under 2 pa. 

i= 2 pi. 

in 

pinsh=pish. 

pind,* ‘roll into a lump or ball.’ [Fr. 
pinda, ‘lump.’ p.V.; P.] 

ptnv, see under 2 pi. 

p ibd, only in pibdamdna, ‘firm, com- 


pact.’ [V., p-V.; P.] 
pt¢ (ping), ‘cut rightly, fashion ; 
adorn, equip.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 


ptsh (pinsh), ‘crush, grind.’ [V, 
p-V.; P., D.] 

pts, ‘extend’ (?). [Dhat. ‘go.’ p-V.; 
Dj 


1 p?, see under 1 pd. 

2 pi (pt, pyd=pyai, pydy), pay- 
ate (V.), pydyate (V., p-V.), ‘swell, be 
full or exuberant, flow over, be fat ; 
cause to swell,’ ete. [V., p-V.; P., 


m it:—pinv, ‘cause to swell 
or overflow, pour forth; swell, over- 


flow.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
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3 pt (pity), pt’yati, ‘abuse, mock, 
despise.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
pid, ‘press; oppress, torment.’ [V., 
p-V.: P., D. 
pty =3 pi. 
puth, only in caus., ‘crush, dash to 
pieces.’ [p-V.; D.] 
push, ‘thrive, prosper, bloom; cause 
to thrive or develop, bring up, nour- 
ish, further, increase, exalt; enjoy, 
receive; display.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
p@, ‘make clean or bright, purify ;’ 
fig. ‘clear by thinking, discriminate, 
think out, invent; express clearly ; 
atone.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
pj, ‘ honor, receive with honor, adore.’ 
[V-D., p-V.; P., D.] 
pty, ‘putrefy, stink.’ [V-D., p-V.; 
’ 
p@r, 2d caus. form of 1 par (p7). 
py 4 (pydy, pyat)= 2 pi. 
praksh, see under 1 par. 
prach, ‘ask for, inquire about, seek ; 
seek or solicit.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
prath (prth), ‘spread, extend, dif- 
fuse.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
pr d, see under 1 par. 
pri, ‘please, rejoice, cheer; oblige ; 
be pleased,’ etc. [Fr. par, ‘ fill, sate, 
satisfy’? V., p-V.; P., D.] 
pr, ‘move on, hurry, leap.’ [Only 
with prep’ns ati, ‘leap over, run 
away,’ etc. Comp. plu. V., p-V.; 
‘akin :—prush, ‘spurt, sprinkle, 
wet.’ [Comp. plush, below. V., p-V.; 
P., D.J—plu (plav), ‘float, swim; 
hover, fly, run; run away.’ [Only 
once in RV. Later form of pru. V., 
p-V.; P., D.]—plush, ‘scatter sparks, 
burn; (besprinkle Dhat.).’ [Comp. 
prush, above. V-D., p-V.; P., D.] 
pruth (proth), ‘snort (as a horse), 
pant.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
prush, see under pru. 
proth=pruth. 
plav=plu. 
pldy, ‘begin, undertake.’ [Not 
really a root, but from pra+ié. See 
note, p. 17.] 
plu (plav), see under pr w. 


plush, see under pru. 
psd, see under bhas. 


phan, only caus., ‘cause to leap;’ 

and intens., ‘leap, jump.’ [Gr. con- 

nects it with phar, through pharn.* 

V., p-V.; P., D.] 

phar, see under sphar. 

1 phal, see under sphar. 

2 phal,* phalati, ‘bear fruit (also 
fig.); obtain fruit (— reward),’ BR., 
Nachtr. [BR. separate 1, 2 phal, 
making the latter den. of phaia, ‘fruit,’ 
of which they give no deriv’n. It may 
perhaps be orig’ly identical with 1 
phal (comp. phull). p-V.; P., D.] 

phull,* see under sphar. 


banh (bah, vanrh), ‘be firm or 
strong.’ [Only once in the causat. 
banhayante, ‘ strengthen ;’ and in the 
part. bddha, with prep’ns. BR. con- 
nect it with barh. The simple bah 
wanting, except in deriv’ns. V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

1 badh=bandh. 

2 badh=vadh. 

3 badh, desid. of badh. 


bandh (badh), ‘ bind, fasten, fetter, 
make prisoner; unite, combine; con- 
nect (in verses), compose; bind or 
attach or direct (one’s mind, etc.) to; 
bind a sacrificial victim, sacrifice ; 
put on (fruit), strike (roots); produce, 
cause.’ [V., p-V.: P., D 

1 barh (varh, brh,vrh), bdrhdti, 
‘move violently, tear, tear up.’ 
[Without prep’ns only with mdia, 
‘root.’ V., p-V.; P., D 

2 bark (brh, vrh, brah, vrih), 
brhati, brirhati, ‘make fat or strong, 
strengthen, increase, further.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

3 barh (brh, vrh, brah, vrih), 
br’nhati, varhati, ‘roar, bellow.’ 
[p-V.; D.] 

5 al, only one intens., ‘whirl.’ [p-V.] 


bdadh, see under vadh. 


badh=banhk. 
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budh, ‘awake, be awake or watch- 
ful; (gen’ly) observe, notice, perceive, 
know, learn to know; consider as.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

br d, ‘speak, say’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 


bhaksh, see under bhaj. 


bh aj, ‘apportion, distribute ; bestow, 
bring ; receive as one’s portion, share, 
enjoy; practice; resort or go to; 
PD to, love, worship.’ [V., p-V.; 

From it:—bhaks h, ‘enjoy, con- 

sume (in older lang. gen’ly = ‘drink ;’ 
in later lang. = ‘eat’), devour.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J—dhiksh (old desid. of 
bhaj), ‘ wish to share, desire, ask for, 
beg.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.J—sabhaj,* 
‘honor.’ [Fr. sa and bhdj (bhay), 
‘sharing.’ p-V.; P., D.] 

bhai j, ‘break, fracture; bend.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

bhat, only a caus. form, ‘hire.’ 
[p-V.; D.] 

bhan, see under bhan. 


b han, ‘sound, resound; shout’ (BR.). 
[Curt. 407, and others connect this 
root, as well as bhdsh, with bhd. 
in this, what is said 
on p. 7. Gr. defines it ‘speak, pro- 
claim. V.; P.] 

From it:—bdhan, ‘speak.’ [Comp. 
note to bhan. p-V.; P., D.] 
bhand, ‘be hailed or praised’ (BR.); 
‘shine, beam’ (Gr. and Dhat.). [V., 
p-V-D.; D.] 

bhar (bhr), ‘bear, carry; contain, 
possess; bear or take away; bring, 
procure ; bear, endure ; bear, sustain, 
nourish ; support, keep in one’s pay ; 
raise (the voice or a sound).’ [V., 

Akin:—har (hr), ‘bear, carry; 
bring, procure; carry or tear away, 
seize (unlawfully), rob; take or strip 
off, sunder; receive (a gift); take 
hold of, master, overpower; hold 
back.’ V., p-V.; P., D.] 

bharj (bhrj) = bhrajj. 
bharts, ‘threaten, rebuke, berate.’ 
[p-V.; P., D.] 

bharv, ‘chew, consume.’ [Only two 

ex. Comp. bhas. V.; D.] 


bharg (bhr¢) =bhrang. 
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bhal, only caus. with ni and sam, 


‘perceive.’ [p-V.; D.] 
bhash, ‘bark, bark at.’ [p-V.; D.] 
bhas, ‘chew, crush; consume.’ 


[Comp. bharv. V., p-V.; P., D.] 
From it:—psd, ‘chew, devour.’ 
[V. (only AV.; RV. bas the verbal 
-psd); P., D.] 
bh d, ‘shine, appear.’ [Comp. note to 
bhan and bhash. V., p-V.; P., D.] 
From it:—bhds, ‘shine, beam; 
appear, be evident.’ [V. (only AV.), 
bh dm, ‘be wrathful.’ [Only two ex. 
V., p-V.; P., D.] 
bh dash, ‘speak, say, prattle.’ [Curt., 
407, and others connect this root, as 
well as bhan, with bhd. p-V.; P., D.] 
bh ds, see under bh d. 
bhiksh, see under bhaj. 


bhid, ‘split, burst, make a hole in; 
divide ; open (of flowers); interrupt ; 
betray, disclose; set at variance; 
disturb, change; distinguish.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

bhisaj, ‘heal.’ [Second’y root of 
uncert. deriv’n, and found only in 
RV.; D.] 

bhi, ‘fear, dread; be anxious about.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

From it:—bh yas, ‘ fear, tremble.’ 
[One ex. in RV. and one in SV.; P., 
D.] 

bhunhksh, once in bhunkshita (Ram- 
4yana), ace’g to Comment.= bubhuk- 
shita (bhuj); BR., Nachtr. 

1 bhuj, bhujati, ‘bend, turn aside.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2bhuj, bhunakti, bhuijati, ‘ enjoy, 
have the pleasure or benefit of, use. 
eat or drink; be deserving; be of 
service to, serve; pass through (a 
period)’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

bhur, ‘move rapidly to or fro, shake, 
flicker.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin (BR.):—dhur aj, ‘gush forth, 
boil’ (?). [Gr. connects it with bhrajj. 
Only in one RV. passage. } 

bhuraj, see under bhur. 


bh, ‘become, come into existence, 
arise ; happen, take place; come into 
or be in any state or condition, be.’ 
[V.,2p-V.; P., D.] 
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From it:—bdhadsh, ‘be active or 
stirring, make effort, strive after, pre- 
pare;’ (caus. ‘adorn).’ [By BR. divided 
into two roots: 1, only with prep’ns, 
and indicating motion; 2, ‘exert one’s 
self.’ By Gr. as here. V., p-V.; P., 
D.] 

bhy as, see under bhi. 


bhraneg (bhrac, bharg, bhro), 
‘fall (away or apart or down); disap- 
pear, be lost; be separated from or 
deprived of.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Prob’ly akin with it :—dhresh, 

‘totter, stumble.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

bhrajj (bharj, bhrj), ‘fry, roast.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

bhram, ‘roam, wander about, move 
to and fro; turn round; waver, be 
emburrassed or confused: roam 
through.’ ete. [V-D., p-D.; P., D.] 

bhrag=bhrang. 

bhr dj, ‘shine, glow, be bright.’ [Gr. 
connects it with bhrajj. V.,p-V.; P 

bhri, ‘ wound’ (BR.); ‘be angry, pun- 
ish’ (Gr.). [Only in one RV. pas- 
sage. | 

bhresh, see under bhr ane. 


manh, see under mah. 


(in Dhat. masj), ‘sink or dive 
down ; sink under, be lost, perish; 
bathe.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 


man (?), only in manita, as noun 
‘murmuring’ (?) [Comp. BR., Nachtr. 
mand, ‘adorn.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 
math (manth), ‘stir around or rub 
violently ; excite (fire) by rubbing; 
churn; beat up; agitate, shake; 
grind, erush ; distress.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.] 
mad (mand), madati or méndati 
(V.), mddyati, (orig’ly ‘gush forth,’ 
of water: hence gen’ly) ‘rejoice, feel 
(esp. heavenly) bliss, delight, revel, 
be intoxicated; rejoice, gladden in- 
toxicate.’ [BR. give ‘rejoice’ as the 
orig’] meaning, and consider ‘gush, 
boil’ as a fig. extension of that sense. 
V., p-V.; P., D.] 
2 mad (2 man), see under 1 man. 


1 man (i, 2, 4, 8 classes), ‘mean, think, 
consider; think of, intend, wish; per- 
ceive, know; have consideration for, 
esteem, honor; approve; be consid- 
ered, appear.’ [Comp. mé, with which 
it is by sense connected. V., p-V.; 

From it:—2 mad (orig’y 2 man, 
only form in RV.), madati, (‘hesitate’) 
Curt., p. 101: hence), ‘tarry, delay, 
still.” [Comp. Gr., 2 man; BR. give 
pari-namanydat under mnd, and refer 
the other two Ved. forms ’ mamandhi 
and amaman to 2 mad, mand. They 
seem, however, to belong to man as 
a verb of the hu-class. The RV. 
form mamdatiana, by BR. referred to 
2 mad, is by Gr. referred to 1 mad.— 
In Qatap. Brahm. madati occurs. The 
two roots ought perhaps rightly to 
be separated. V., p-V.; P., D.J— 
mantr,* ‘speak, utter; take counsel, 
deliberate; counsel, advice: conjure 
with a magical formula.’ [Fr. mantra 
(man), ‘instrument of thought (speech, 
sacred speech or text, counsel, etc.).’ 
V., p-V.; D.]—m n 4, mandmi, 
only with prep’ns: anu-, ‘recognize ;’ 
d-, ‘mention; consider,’ ‘ete. [Orig’ly 
indentic. with man. V., p-V.; P., D.] 


2man=2 mad. 
mantr,* see under 1 man. 
manth=math. 
mand=mad. 


1 mar (mr; Dhat. mradti, 
‘grind, crush.’ [V., p.V.; P., D. 
Akin :—2 mar (mr), marati V.); 
mriyate, ‘die, decease.’ [Orig’ly = 
1 mar? V., p-V.; P., D.J—mare, 
‘hurt, injure.’ [V., p-V.; D.J— 
march (mrch), ‘be destroyed, per- 
ish.’ [Only one ex. p-V.J—marj 
(mrj), ‘rub or wipe off, clean; adorn, 
prepare properly; (atm.) cleanse one’s 
self, etc.; wipe off (impurities from 
one’s self) upon some one else (loc).’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.J—marn (mr n), 
‘crush, thresh.’ [V., p-V.; P., DJ— 
mard (mrd), ‘press hard, crush, 
grind to pieces ; rub; rub away, 
annihilate.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.J— 
mare (mr¢), ‘stroke, ‘touch, mul- 
gere ; touch mentally, consider, re- 
flect on.’ [V., p-V.; P., DJ— 
mraksh (mrksh), ‘rub, curry.’ 
v., pv.; D.J—mr ad, ‘rub.’ 
—mard. ‘Only two ex., with prep’ns. 
pv. D.J—m r it, ‘ decay, 
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crumble.’ [V. (verbal), p-V.; P., D.]| mith, ‘meet, unite; meet as rivals, 
—mld (mlai), ‘decay, wither, lan-| wrangle; revile.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
guish.’ [Fr. 2 mar? Comp. Brug- 


‘become fat (fig. richly reward- 
ed).’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin :—mind, ‘be attached to or 
drawn towards, feel affection for.’ 
[Comp. in sense snih. BR. do not 
separate mid, mind; but as each 
is found with its distinctive meaning 
only, and mind is not Vedic, a separa- 
tion seems called for. Identified de- 
rivat’s, meda, etc., point only to mid. 
p-V.] 

min d, see under mid. 


mil, ‘unite, meet, come together ; oc- 


man, Morphol. Untersuch’n (mr +4). 
V., p-V.; P., D.] 


2 mar (mr), see under 1 mar. 

m arc, see under 1 mar. 
march (mrch), see under 1 mar. 
marj (mrj), see under 1 mar. 


mard (mr 4), ‘be mild or gracious 
(towards), pardon, spare.’ [Akin to 
mard in sense of ‘stroke gently’? 
Comp. mred. V., p-V.; P., D 


marn (mrn), see under 1 mar. cur’ [p-V.; P., DJ 

mard (mr d), see under 1 mar. Akin :—m il, ‘close (up the eyes), 

mardh(mr dh), ‘be weary, neglect ; P. Dy vanish ; collect.’ [V., p-V.; 


forget, forsake, covtemn.’ [V., p-V.; 


mar ¢ (mre), see under 1 mar. 
marsh (mrsh), ‘forget, neglect; 


mig(?) only in the desid. form :— 
miksh, ‘mix, stir up, give a relish 
to; (atm.) be mixed.’ [Thus BR.: 
Gr. (with the nat. comment’rs) consid- 


bear patiently.’ [Comp. mardh. V.,| ers miksh as a desid. of mih, and 
p-V.; P., D.J meaning ‘ besprinkle, give relish to.’ 
esteem highly, honor ; (atm.) rejoice,’ (mic ?), mixed.’ 
ete. [Orig’ly ‘be great or high.’ V., 
p-V.; P., D mt¢r, see under mi¢. 
Akin:—manh, ‘be grand or|/mish, ‘open the eyes; blossom.’ 
happy (Gr.); bestow ( = make rich or [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
happy), give.’ |V., p-V.; P., D.] 
: : mih (migh, megh), * pour out, make 
1 md, mate, mimite, mdyate, ‘ meas- water, sprinkle; emit seed.’ [migh 


ure, mete; measure out, grant; ar- 
range, form, build.’ [Some derive 
man, ‘think’ from this root (ma); 
comp. mi below. V., p-V.; P., D.] 
Akin :—1 mi, minoti, ‘ build, erect, 


(megh) only in nimeghamdna, twice in 
RV. The form miksh by Gr. and nat. 
comment’ors referred here as a desid., 
is by BR. referred to miz, which see. 
V., p-V.; P.. D.J 


establish ; measure ; estimate, recog- 
nize, perceive.’ [V., p-V.; P., 

(1 mt), mindti, ‘low, Dleat.’ 
[The form vi-mayanate, RV., 886. 
i0 is by RV. referred here; but by 
Gr. to a root may, ‘go.’ V., p-V.; 
P., D.J 

m ar g,* see under mr g. 

1 mi, see under 1 md. 

2 mi (2 mi), minati, miyate, ‘ diminish, 
lessen, annul ; injure, transgress, frus> 
trate; miss (one’s way); (4tm.) be 
diminished,’ etc. [V., p-V.; P., D.] 


1 mi=2 md. 

2 mi. 

mil, see under mil. 

mitv, ‘move.’ [Only with prep’ns. 
V. (only AV.), p-V.; P.] 


mu ¢, ‘loosen, set free; let go; (atm.) 
be loosed or set free.’ [V., p-V.; P., 


m it:—l moksh, mokshate, set, 
free, deliver.’ [Desid. treated as a 
sep’te verb. |—2 moksh,* mokshayati, 
‘set free, deliver, wrest away; let 


1 miksh, see under mig. (wouc), ‘release.’ 
.; P., D. 

2 miksh=myakeh m u d, ‘be glad or joyous, take pleasure.’ 

migh=mih. [V., p-V.; P., D 
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murch=march. 


mush, ‘steal, rob, plunder.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 
muh, ‘be lost, wander; be perplexed 


or embarrassed, loose one’s presence 
rn stupid; fail.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
D. 


mtrch (murch), ‘become firm or 
solid or strong, take shape; become 
torpid or senseless, faint away; grow 
firmer or stronger or more intense; 
cause to sound powerfully.’ [V. (only 
AV.), p-V.; P., D.] 

m 1,* mélati, only with nd, ‘be rooted 
up, be eradicated’ [mdil, ‘be rooted 
or firm. Fr. mdla, ‘root.’ p-V.; P., 

mr a“ mrgayate, ‘chase, pursue; hunt; 
seek.’ [Fr. mrga, ‘deer.’ V., p-V.; 
P., D.] 

megh= mith. 

1 maksh, desid. of muc, which see. 

2 moksh,* see under m we. 

mn d, see under man. 


my aksh (2 miksh), ‘be fixed (in), 

be’ (BR.); ‘sparkle, micare’ (Gr). 

Sy second’y root, but whence? V.; 


mraksh(mrksh), see under 1 mar. 

mrad, see under 1 mar, 

mr it, see under | mar. 

mruc, only with ni (abhi-ni), ‘go 
down, set (of the sun).’ [Dhat. ‘go.’ 
Comp. mluc. V. (RV. only verbal), 
p-V.; P., D.J 

From it:—mluc ‘go down, go to 

rest.’ On also ‘go down.’ V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

mred, only caus. with 4, ‘ repeat;’ 
and Atm. with upani (comp. mard), 
‘gladden, make happy.’ [p-V.; P.] 

ml (miai), see under mar. 

mlich (mlech), ‘speak barbarously, 
talk an unintelligible or foreign lan- 
guage.’ [p-V.; D.] 

mluch, see under mr ue. 

mlup, said to be another form of 
mluc; only in upamlupta, abhimlupta, 
‘concealed, withdrawn.’ [p-V.; P.| 

mlech=mlich. 


yaksh, only with pra, ‘speed or 
press onward; strive after, attain to.’ 
[By Gr. connected with a lost yah, 
and O. H. Germ. jagon. V., p-V-D.; 
P., 

y @j, ‘honor, worship; worship with 
sacrifices or oblations, sacrifice.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J 

y at, see yam, under dam. 

y antr,* see yam, under dam. 

y abh, ‘future. [p-V.; P., D.] 

y am, see under dam. 

Y @8, ‘seethe, boil, bubble: make exer- 
tion ;’ (esp’ly with d, ‘ make exertion, 
strive, trouble or weary one’s self’). 
pv.; 

From it:—yesh, ‘ boil up or over, 
gush.’ [Only three ex. [V., p-V.; 
D. 

y , see under i. 

Y see under 7. 

y ad, see under i. 

1 ¥ U, see yam, under dam. 

2 y &, yuyoti, ‘remove, separate, pro- 
tect (from abl); ward off; stay away, 
be separated.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

From it:—yuch, ‘yield, turn or 
go away;’ (with pra, ‘be absent; be 
careless’). [By Gr. treated as a form 
of 2yu. V.; P. 

¥ UC, see under 2 yu. 

y uj, see yam, under dam. 

yudh, see yam, under dam. 


yup, ‘make smooth or level; efface, 
obliterate; confuse.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
D.] 

y esh, see under yas. 


ranh, ‘cause to flow, hasten on; 
(4tm.) flow on.’ [The form raigh, 
alluded to by K4lidésa, but nowhere 
found in real use. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin :—langh, ‘leap over, cross; 

transgress; surpass; ascend.’ [Comp. 
note to razh, above. p-V.; P, D.] 

lraksh, rékshati, ‘watch, guard, 
; save; heed.’ [V., p-V., P., 
D. 

2 raksh, see under rig. 
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rac, ‘fabricate, form, make, produce; 
adapt ;’ racita, ‘ provided (with).’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

1 raj (raij), ‘be bright or white; 
glow, redden, be red; (fig.) be affected 
by any strong feeling.’ [BR. give 
only this raj, from which rd, rdja. 
ete.; Gr. as here, driving rdja from 
two rdj. Comp. Curt., 153. V., p-V.; 
P., D. 

"From it:—1 rd j, ‘be splendid, 
shine, be distinguished.’ [Comp. note 
to raj, above. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 raj, see under 2 arj (and comp. 1 
raj). 

ranj=l1raj. 

rat, ‘give forth a loud sound, howl, 
cry, roar,’ ete. [p-V.; P., D.] 

ran=ran. 

ranv, see under ram. 


rad, ‘scratch or cut (by any instru- 
ment), gnaw, crush; dig or open 
(esp. roads); open (rivers, =) give a 
free course to (rivers); give, dispense 
(gifts = give a free course to them).’ 
Thus Gr.; BR. give same meanings ; 


ut a somewhat different develop’t: |. 


‘scratch; dig (a road); lead (rivers) 
into a course; lead or bring (some- 
thing) to (one).’ V., p-V.; P., D.] 

radh (randh), ‘be subject to (dat.); 
subject, deliver into one’s (dat.) power; 
subdue.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

1 ran (ran), see under ram. 

2 ran (ran), see under 2 rd. 

randh=radh. 

rap, see under 2 rd. 

rap ¢, only with pra, ‘ be sufficient ;’ 
and vi, ‘be abundant or exuberant, 
swell.’ [V.; P., D.] 

raph, only once in raphita, ‘ injured, 
miserable’ (?). [V.; P., D.] 

rabh (rambh), ‘seize, grasp.’ [V., 

pV.; P., D.] 
From it:—labh, ‘grasp, catch ; 

procure, find; obtain, receive; pos- 


sess; grasp mentally, 


[Comp. la. V., p-V.; P., 

ram, ‘bring to repose, calm, stop; 
pause, rest, like to stay (by, loc.); be 
pleased with, take delight in, love; 
dally with, futuere, couple (of deer) ; 
i. make happy.’ [V., p-V.; P., 


Akin:—1 ran (ran), ranati, ran- 

i, * take pleasure, rejoice ; delight.’ 
Comp. 2 ran. [V., p-V.; P., D.J— 
ranv, ‘delight.’ [Fr. ran or denom. 
of ranva (ran), ‘agreeable.’ Only 
one ex. V-D.?, p-V.; D.?]—lam, 
‘enjoy (sexually).’ ty older ram. 
Only one ex. p-V.; D.] 


ramb, ‘hang down (loosely).’ [V., 
p-V.; P., 

From it:—lamb, ‘hang down; 
hang on or from, (with ava) depend ; 
cling to, hold to; drink down, lag 
behind, tarry.’ [Later form of ramb. 
pv.s P. 

lrambh=rabh. 
2 rambh, see under 2 rd. 
1 7 see under 2 rd. 


2 ras8,* raséyati, rasati, rasyati, ‘taste.’ 
[Prob'ly rasayati from rasa, ‘juice’ 
and the remaining to later form’ns, 
BR. p-V.; D.] 

rah, ‘leave, give up, surrender ;’ 
(rasita, ‘left, separated, free, without’). 
i with radh? V-D., p-D.; 


1 rd, ‘ grant, give, give up.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J 
2rd (rai), rdyati, ‘bark; bark at.’ 
[Dhat. ‘sound.’ Prob'ly orig’ly ra, 
‘sound,’ still retained in are, an 
interj’n of calling. Comp. ras, below; 
and F., 1, 187. Only three ex. V., 
p-V.; P.J 
Akin :—2 ran (ran), ‘ sound, ring.’ 
By BR. classif ’d with 1 ran, ‘delight,’ 
ough defined as here, and suggested 
to be a sep’te root. Formed in anal- 
ogy with tan kvan, ete. (see p. 17). 
p-V.; P.]—~rap, ‘prattle, talk, whis- 
per.’ ary form lap, below. V., 
p-V.; P., D.J—rambh, ‘roar ;’ with 
upa, ‘fill with sound, make resound.’ 
[Only two ex. Comp. ribh, below. 
-V.; P., D.J—1 ras, rdsati, ‘give 
forth a loud sound, roar, yell, neigh,’ 
etc. [Later form las, below. p-V.; 
P., D.J—rds (v. 1 rd@g¢), ‘scream, 
howl.’ [Fr. ras, above. p-V.; P., 
D.J]—riph, ‘utter a rough or bur- 
ring sound, snarl.’ P., D.J— 
ribh (rebh), ‘crackle, creak; mur- 
mur, prattle ; speak aloud, shout (to).’ 
[With abhi, ‘bark at.’ Comp. rambh, 
above. V., p-V.; P., D.J]—1 rw, 
rauti, ravati, ruvati, ‘low, roar, yell, 
hum.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.J—rud, 
‘wail, howl, weep; deplore.’ [V., 
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p-V.; P., D.J--lap, ‘prattle, talk; 
murmur; wail.’ [Later form of rap, 
above. V. (only AV.), p-V.; P., D.] 
—las, ‘sound.’ [Fr. ras, above. 
Comp. note to 1 las. p-V.; P.] 


1 raj, see under 1 raj. 

2 rd@j, see under 2 arj. 
rdadh, see under ar dh. 
rd¢=rds. 

r ds (v. 1. rd¢), see under 2 r d. 
rz (r@), see under ar. 


rikh, ‘scratch, tear.’ [V. (only one 
ex. drikha in RV.); in the later lan- 

guage likh. Comp. ri¢. V., p-V-D.; 
D 


Puy 

‘Later form:—likh, ‘scratch, fur- 
row; mark by scratching, engrave, 
inscribe, write, paint.’ [V. (only 
AV.), p-V.; P.. D.J 

rink h, see under ring. 


r iv g, ‘creep (of infants), move slowly.’ 


[p-V.; DJ] 
Akin:—r ink h, ‘creep (of children), 
go slowly.’ [One ex. p-V.; D.] 


ric, see under ar. 
rip, ‘smear; deceive.’ [V., p-V-D.; 
P,, 

From it:—lip (limp), ‘smear, 
soil; stick on, glue to.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.} 

rip h, see under 2 r 4. 
ribh (rebh), see under 2 rd. 


(arc¢?), ‘tear or pluck off; graze; 
break, hurt.’ [Gr. connects this and 
the following with ar, giving ar¢ (r¢) 
as the interm’te form. The only ex. 
of arc is arcaséna, which BR. give 
sep’ly as an adj. of uncert. deriv’n. 
They refer arg to ric, but without 
noticing it there. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—li¢, ‘tear or pluck off; 

hurt.’ [p-V.; P., D.J—2raks h, ‘hurt, 
injure.’ [Prop'ly rksh=ri¢, rish, BR. 
Only in one AV.-passage (RV.-D.); 
D.J—rish, ‘be hurt or wounded; 
meet with disaster, fail, miscarry ; 
hurl, harm.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

rish, see under 

rih, ‘lick, caress.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Later form:—lih, ‘lick; lick up, 

sip.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

rT =ré, 

1 ru, see under 2 r4, 
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2 ru, rdvate, ‘break or dash to pieces. 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 
From it:—ruj, ‘break, shatter ; 
afflict, pain.” [V., p-V.; P., D.J— 
ruth, ‘torment.’ [Only part. Atm. 
V.J—rwup, ‘suffer racking pain.’ 
Later form lwp, ‘break,’ below. V. 
(only AV.; RV.-D.); p-V.; DJ— 
lup, ‘break to pieces; pounce 
upon; oppress; rob, plunder.’ [V. 
(only AV.), p-V.; P., D.J—J@, ‘ cut, 
cut off or down, cut to pieces, destroy.’ 
[p-V.; P., D.] 
ruc (rug, in rucant), ‘ shine, beam, dis- 
play splendor, be adorned; appear 
beautiful (to, dat.), be pleasing, please 
(dat.); be pleased, desire (dat. or acc.) ; 
make bright or resplendant.’ [Comp. 
vare. V., p-V.; P., D.] 
Akin :—lo k, ‘see, perceive.’ [p-V.; 
P., D.J—loc, ‘see, look.’ [Only with 
prep’ns. p-V.; P., D.] 
see under 2 rw. 
ruth, see under 2 ru. 
r ud, see under 2 rd. 
1 rudh, see under var dh. 


2 rudh, runadhi, ‘ stop, check, arrest; 
withhold, retain; sustain; enclose, 
cover; stop up, fill; oppress.’ [V-D., 
p-V.; P.] 

ru p, see under 2 ru. 

1,2 ru¢g=rucand rush. 


rush (ruc), rushati or rucati, ‘be 
crossed or vexed, be angry; displease, 
disgust.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

ruh, see under 1 vardh. 


rtksh,* ‘make thin or lean; smear, 
soil.’ [By BR. derived from raksha 
(fr. rash), ‘rough, dry, lean, arid.’ 
The connection between résh and 
réksh in all senses does not seem clear. 
p-V.; P., D.] 

r ti p,* ‘give form or shape to, repre- 
[Fr. rapa, ‘form.’ p-V.; P., 
D 


rash, ‘strew or cover with dust: 
smear.’ [Mostly in réshita. Comp. 
raiksh.* p-V.; P., 

rej, ‘shake, cause to tremble, stir ; 
tremble, quiver, flicker.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.] 

red, only in pr. part. with a-, ‘non 
fallens’ (BR,). [p-V.; D.] 

rebh=ribh. 
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1, 2 Zaksh,* see under lag. 


lag, ‘adhere, stick; clasp; follow 
closely ; meet.’ [V-D., p-V.; P., D.] 
Akin with it:—1 laksh,* lakshay- 
ati, ‘mark, denote ; consider ; notice, 
perceive, see.’ [Fr. Jlaksha (lag), 
‘mark.’ p-V.; P., D.] From this: 
—2 laksh, lakshate, ‘notice, per- 
ceive.’ [p-V.]—ling* (only with 4, 
and one lingya), ‘clasp the limbs.’ 
[Fr. linga (lag), ‘limb.’ Also one 
ling of 10 class, ‘ inflect according to 
gender.’ p-V.; P., D.] 
lang h, see under 


lajj, ‘be ashamed, blush.’ 

Lap, see under 2 ra. 

labh, see under rabh. 

lam see under ram. 

lal, ‘ play, sport, dally.’ Causat. ‘loll 
the tongue.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

lash, ‘wish, desire.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

1 Jas, ‘shine, glitter; appear; play.’ 
mee also refer 2 Jas, ‘sound’ here; 

ut this comes no doubt fom 1 ras, 

‘roar, sound,’ which root never means 
‘shine.’ p-V.; P., D.] 

2 Las, see under 2 rd. 

ld, ‘take, grasp.’ [Only in Utva. 
Comp. labh, rabh. p-V.; D.] 

likh, see under rikh. 

livg,* see under lag. 


[p-V. ; 


Lip (limp), see under ri p. 
lig, see under rig. 
lih, see under rih. 


1 Zi, Myate, ‘cling or press closely to, 
adhere or stick; settle down or perch 
upon; cower down or hide in; disap- 
pear.’ [Gr. connects it with ri, ar; 
but the meanings are too different. 


2 Zi, only intens. leldyati, ‘totter, shake, 
tremble.’ [p-V.; D.] 


lufic, ‘pluck, pull, pull out, peel.’ 
[p-V.; P., D.] 
1 luth, lothdyati, ‘ plunder, rob.’ 
[Only three ex. p-V.; P., D.] 
From it:—1/lunth, lunthayatt, ‘ rob, 
plunder; peel.’ [BR. make it caus. 
of 1 luth. p-V.; P., D.] 
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2 Lut h, see under / ul. 

see under wi. 

1, 2lunth, see Lluth, and /ul. 
Lu p, see under 2 ru. 


lubh, ‘be perplexed or in disorder; 

(gen’ly) desire eagerly (= be dis- 

turbed in mind, BR.; F., p. 201.); 

allure (= pratilubh):’ lubdha, ‘ desir- 

greedy.’ [V., p-V.; 
D. 


lal, ‘stir about, agitate.’ [p-V.; P., 
D. 

luth, luthdti, ‘roll, wel- 
ter.’ [p-V.; P., D.]—iwd, only caus., 
‘stir, stir up, set in motion, make 
uneasy.’ [p-V.; P., D.]—2 lunth, 
linthati, ‘stir up, set in motion.’ 
[BR. make 1 lwnth a caus. of this. 
p-V.; P., D.J 

1d, see under 2 ru. 

lok, see under ruc. 


loc, see under ruc. 


vanh=banh. 
lvak=vae. 
2 vak, ‘roll, revolve.’ [V., p-V-D.; 


D. 

it :—v aiic, * proceed by reg- 
ular motion or crookedly, totter, reel, 
on; sneak along.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
D. 


lvaksh=1uksh. 


2 vaksh, ‘grow, become great or 
strong.’ [Only in perf. and caus. 

Weakened form :—2 uwksh, ‘grow 

up, grow strong.’ [V.; P., D.] 

vac (1 va@k), ‘ speak, say, tell, declare, 
announce ; blame.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

vaj (‘be active or strong, be power- 
ful’) only in caus. (vd@j), ‘u to 
speed, spur, incite; speed.’ ‘Fthus 
Gr.; BR. make vdj in all cases a 
denom. of vdja (vaj?). Comp. Kuhn’s 
Zeitschr. 3, 335; and Curt. 159. V., 
p-V.; P., D.J 

v afc, see under 2 vak. 


va ‘ t, ‘divide.’ [Only oneex. p-V.; 
D. 


v at, with api, ‘ receive mentally, com 
prehend.’ [Only 3ex. V.; D.] 
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42 
v ad, ‘speak, say, declare, name.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 
From iit :—vand, ‘praise, honor, 
greet.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 


vadh (badh), ‘slay, kill, destroy.’ 
[Ace’g to Panini only in aor. and 
prec. ; but found also in fut. and pot., 
in spec. tenses passive, and once 
(BR., Nachtr.). V., p-V.; P., 
D. 
From it:—bddh, ‘press or drive 
away, dispel; oppress, torment ; force 
apart.’ [Comp. Kuhn’s Zeitschr. 12, 


120; F. 156. The desid. bibhatsati 


set up as a sep’te root 3 badh. V., 
p-V.; P., D.J—vyadh (3 vidh), 
‘pierce, penetrate, smite, shoot, 
wound ; injure, harm ; goad on, in- 
cite; shake, move.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

v aN, see under 3 vd. 

v and, see under vad. 

lvap, vapati, ‘shear, graze.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

2 vap, vapati, ‘strew, scatter, sow.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 
vam, ‘ vomit, eject.’ 

D.] 

1 var (vr, vF),‘ envelop, cover, 
enclose, surround ; confine, obstruct ; 
restrain, check, guard.’ [See note to 
2 var, below. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—d@rnu, ‘surround, wrap.’ 
[Fr. var through vrnoti. By Gr. not 
sep’d var. V.,p-V; P., D. 
varn,* paint, depict.’ varna 
(var), ‘paint.’ p-V.; P., 

2 var (vr, ‘choose, wish, 
love.’ [Perhaps from 1 var, as ‘en- 
close mentally.’ BR. as here. Dhat. 
gives only one vr (vrnoti, vrndti, 
varati) for ‘eligere, tegere,’ etc. 
Comp. also varj. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

var) (vrj, vraj), ‘turn, twist; turn 
over (the sacred grass, Gr.: BR., un- 
twist and strew it out); turn away ; 
divert ; ep propriate, choose.’ 
[V., 

varn,* l var. 


vart (vré, ‘turn, roll, roll on (fig. 
pass on, take place; tarry in a place, 
exist, live; be (as a@ Teg. copula) ; 

bie act; use,’ ete. [V., p-V.; 

vardh (vrdh), vérdhate, vr’dhate, 
‘raise, increase, strengthen, cause to 
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grow or prosper; cheer up, animate, 
inspire; increase, grow, prosper,’ ete. 
p-V.; 

‘Akin : —ardh (rdh), ‘ prosper, 
thrive, succeed; further, cause to 
succeed, accomplish ; satisfy.’ [V., 
p-V.; P.,@D.]—edh, ‘grow, be 
thrive, be happy.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
—rddh, ‘succeed, be ‘accomplished ; 
accomplish, carry through.’ [Comp. 
vrddh. V., p-V.; P., D.J—1 rudh, 
rédhati, ‘grow, sprout.’ [Only two 
ex. V., p-V.; P., D.J—rwh, ‘ascend, 
mount; grow up, grow, develop, in- 
crease, prosper; grow together, heal;’ 
(radha, also ‘spread abroad, diffused, 
generally known’). [Fr. rudh, above. 
V., p-V.; P., D.J—vrddh, ‘stir up, 
spur on’ (BR.); ‘be great or strong 
or powerful’ (Gr.). rddh. 
Only in a few RV. ex. D.] 


2 vardh(?), ‘cut off.’ [vardhdpa- 
yati, Weber, Krshnaj. p-V.; D.] 

varsh (vrsh), ‘rain, pour down.’ 
(V., p-V.; P., DJ] 


varh=bark. 
v al, ‘turn, turn to; burst forth, show 


itself ;’ (valita, ‘accompanied by’). 
[p-V.; P., D.] 
valg, ‘go by leaps, jump, speed.’ 


[V. (only AV.; RV.-D.), p-V; P., D.] 
v alh, only with upa and pra, ‘test by 
a question, propose a riddle to’ (BR.). 
[p-V.; P.] 
va ¢, see under 3 vd. 


1 vas, wchati, ‘be bright, shine.’ [V., 

p-V.; P., D.J 
From it:—ush, ‘burn, consume, 
destroy; punish.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 v a8, vaste, ‘put on a dress or cover- 
ing, take form, appear; enter into.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

3 vdsati, ‘stay, dwell, linger, re- 
main; be, pass; devote one’s self to.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

4 v @8, ‘direct (an attack) against, at- 
tack.’ [V.; P.] 

5 v @8, only with ni, ‘cut down, kill;’ 
and pari, ‘cut out.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

v ah, ‘lead, convey, bring, bear, carry, 
cause; bear, endure; pass (time); 
cause to flow, carry along or away; 
travel, ride ; blow (of the wind).’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 
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From it:—1 @h, ahati, ‘ move, push; 
change, modify.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
v a, vdti, ‘bow; blow on; exhale 
(incense), spread (of incense).’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin :—2 v 4 (vai), védyati, ‘blow; 
(gen’ly) be weary or languid, be ex- 
hausted (=dying wind, Gr.).’-— 
v dt(?)* ‘ blow, fan.’ [Fr. vdta (v a), 
‘wind.’ Very doubtful form. p-V.] 


2 w d, see under 1 v 4. 


v d, ‘desire, seek to win.’ [Only in 
part. and desid. V., p-V.; P., D.] 
Akin:—van, ‘like, love, desire; 
obtain, procure, master, conquer, gain; 
dispose of, possess; make ready, pre- 
pare.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.J—v ag, ‘wish, 
demand, order ; long for; insist upon, 
assert.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.]—vdiich, 
‘ desire, love, like ; assert.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.J—ven, ‘long, yearn, desire ; 
envy.’ [By redupl’n fr. van. V., 
p-V.; P.. D.] 
4 vd (ve), vayati, ‘ weave, braid ; (fig.) 
compose.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
v ditch, see under 3 vd. 
v Gt (?),* see under 1 vd. 


vdg¢ (1 vds), ‘low, roar, scream, 
crow.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2vds,* ‘fill with odors, perfume, 
spice.’ [Fr. vdsa, ‘ perfume.’ Comp. 
lvd. p-V.; P.J 

v ah, only with pra, ‘press.’ [p-V.; 
P.] 


w 


1 vic, ‘sever, separate, winnow.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 


2vic=vyae. 


vij, ‘start; dart or jet forth; start 
back, turn and flee in terror ;’ vigna, 
‘ startled, itated, alarmed.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., by 


vith (veth), ‘ask, beg’ (?). [Only once: 
see note, p. 17.] 


vid (vind), 1 vindati, ‘find, discover, 
get, obtain, bring about, find (a wife), 
marry ; seek, turn to; feel, consider ; 
befall, concern :’—2 vetti, ‘find out, 
learn to know; perceive, know, un- 
derstand; know as, declare, call; no- 
tice; experience; believe. suppose.’ 
[In Mahdbhér. vindati used in sense 
BR. Both forms V., p-V.; 
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1 vidh, vidhdti, ‘be devoted to, wor- 
ship, honor; present as a devotional 
offering, dedicate; be propitious’ (Gr.). 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 vidh (vindh), vindhdte, ‘ be empty, 
be wanting or lacking (instr.).’ [V.., 
(p-V., Valakhya); D.] 

38vidh=vyadh. 

vind=1 vid. 

vindh=2vidh. 

vip (vepi, ‘be in a swinging or trem- 
bling motion, tremble, quiver; shud- 
der.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

vig, ‘settle down, enter, go in, repair 
(to), go to, fall to (one’s, acc.) share; 
happen into.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

vish, ‘be active; bring about, per- 
form, do; gain; rule; consume.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J 

1 vi, veti, ‘seek with eagerness, strive 
after; enjoy; grasp, procure; attack.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 wi, veti, ‘impel, set in motion; stir 
up, incite; send.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

3 vi, only in intens., ‘ flutter (of the 
heart), tremble.’ [Orig’ly ‘flap with 
the wings,’ BR. Only two ex. V., 
p-V.; P., D.?] 

Akin :—vij (vyaj), ‘fan, cool by 
blowing ; besprinkle.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

v ij, see under vi. 

vid, ‘make firm, fix; be firm or hard.’ 
[V., (p-V.2); D.] 

vir,* ‘act manly or bravely.’ 
vira, ‘hero.’ V., p-V.; D.] 


[Fr. 


veth =vith. 
ven, see under 3 vd. 
vEep=vip. 


vesht (visht), ‘twine round, cling 
to; envelop, dress (refl.).’ [visht ex- 
cep’ly in the older lang. (once vishtita 
in RV., also in AV.). Gr. ‘clothe, 
surround,’ and derived from vig (?). 
V., p-V.; P.; D.] 

vy ae (2 vic), ‘embrace, encompass, 
grasp.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

vya j = 

vy ath, ‘stagger, reel, stumble, swerve ; 
be agitated, be disturbed in mind (by 
pain or fear), despair.’ [Simpler 
form in vithura. V., p-V.; P., D. 
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vyadh (3 vidh), see under vadh. 
vy ay,* see under i. 


vyd (vyai), ‘cover, envelop.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

vraj, ‘go, proceed, move; go or at- 
tain to 4 state or condition). 
p-V.; 

vran ‘sound ’(?), Dhat. 
[Only in vranatiti vranas, Sugruta, 
2, 2, l—vran,* vranayati is a de- 
nom. of vrana, ‘ wound.’ } 


vrad, ‘become soft or ripe.’ [Only 
one ex. V.: D.J 

vrage, ‘cut off or down, split.’ 
(Comp. vrka. V., p-V.; P., 

vr ddh, see under 1 vardh. 

v rid, ‘be abashed or ashamed.’ [p-V.; 
D.j 


v ru d, only vrudita, ‘sunk down, lost.’ 
[p-V.] 

wlag (vlang), ‘twist the neck, throt- 
tle’ (BR.); ‘press hard, pursue’ (Gr.). 
[Connected with varj? V.; P.] 

» li, ‘press or cause to fall together.’ 
[V. (only AV.), p-V.; P., D.] 


¢@nN8, ‘speak or repeat in a solemn 
manner, recite (esp. a verse, etc. to 
the gods); praise; proclaim, an- 
nounce.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—1 ¢ 48 (2 cish, ¢7s, in some 

forms), ‘reprimand, correct, punish 
(in words), check ; command, govern ; 
instruct, teach; praise; announce, 
confess.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

¢ ak, ‘be able or competent, can; give 
help, aid, favor, grant, give in.’ [BR. 
give two roots, but suggest that 2 cak 
may be considered as a transit. to 1 
cak, The desid. giksh ‘try; learn; 
help, wish to give,’ by some regarded 
as a sep’te root. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

¢ank, ‘be sad or shy; suspect, sup- 
pose.’ [V-D., p-V.; P., D.] 

¢ at, cdtayati, ‘cut in pieces, cut off, 
sever.’ [By P&nini said to be a caus. 
of 2 cad. V. (only AV.), p-V.; P., D.] 

1 gad, ‘fall off or out.’ [V. (only 
AV.), p-V.; P., D.] 

Prob'ly akin :—2 ¢ad, ‘distinguish 

one’s self, triumph, prevail.’ [Only in 
perf. and perf. part. V.] 


2 gad, see under 1 gad. 


¢ ap, ‘curse, swear; promise on oath ; 
(4tm.) adjure, entreat.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
D.) 


¢ abd,* ‘sound; tell, call.’ [Fr. gabda, 
‘sound.’ p-V.; P.] 


1 gam (cim), camyati, cimyati, ‘work 
zealously, busy or weary one’s self; 
prepare, arrange.’ [Comp. note to 2 
cam. camyati, cimyati in parallel pas- 
sages. V., p-V.; D.] 


2 gam, gémyati, ‘become quiet or ap- 
peased, cease, sink to rest, be extin- 
guished.’ [Gr., F. and others consider 
1, 2 cam identical, in sense of ‘ weary 
one’s self, grow quiet.’ BR. as here. 
Comp. Curt., p. 104. p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—¢cam, ‘quiet, smother.’ 
[Prob'ly by faulty writing or from 
cam. Only in one RV. passage. } 

3 ¢am, camayati, with ni, 
‘become aware, perceive, burn, hear, 
learn.’ [By F. referred to 1, 2 cam. 
p-V.; P., D.] 

4 cam, camndti, ‘harm.’ [Only one 
p-V. ex.] 

1 gar (¢F), ‘break, burst, split; de- 

[Comp. 1 kar. V., p-V.; P., 


Akin:—¢ér, ‘crush, kill.’ [Only 
once (RV.), carta. Gr. as here; BR. 
give carta sep’ly, without any other 
definit’n than that of Naighant., kshi- 
pra. 

2 ¢ar, only in ¢rta (also with 4), 
‘boiled, roasted.’ ([Orig’ly ‘glow.’ 
The arrangem’t followed here in the 
main that of Gr., who gives cir (for 
car, to which he also refers girta), fr. 
which erd, cri. BR. give car = era, 
where ¢ria is found. They further 
give two pri, one ‘cook’ = erd, and 
one ‘mix, cepévuut,’ independent. Vu 
p-V.; P., D. 

From ‘it (grat), only in 
crdta, ‘cooked,’ and in caus., ‘ cook, 
boil, bake.’ {Comp. note to car, 
above. V., p-V.; P. D.J—eri, 

‘glow ; cook, boil, ripen, finish off, 
gar machen (namentlich den Soma 
durch warme Milch),’ Gr. [BR. 2 
cri, as a sep’te root, ‘mix (the Soma, 
etc.)’; comp. note to gar, above. V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 


3 gar=cri. 
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1 gardh(crdah), cardha(ya)ti, ‘ show 
one’s self bold or strong, be defiant, 
mock.’ [V.; P., D.] 

2 gardh (crdh), cardhate, ‘ break 
wind.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

¢ al, see under car. 

¢@8 (2¢4s), ‘hew or cut down, slaugh- 
ter.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

(ci, 3¢%, ‘whet, sharpen; (fig.) 
make eager or bold or strong ; hasten, 

romote, help; (Atm.) be eager,’ etc. 
[By BR. divided into two roots: see, 
owever, Gr. V., p-V.; P., D.] 
Desid.:—¢dn,. cic¢dasati, ‘ whet.’ 
[Treated as sep’te root. 

Gn, see under ¢ 4. 

1 cds (2cish, cis), see under cans. 

2 ¢ds=cas. 

ci=cd. 

gin, ‘give forth a sharp or shrill 
sound, ring, tinkle,’ ete. [V., p-V.; 

cim=lcam. 

1 ¢ish, cinshati, ‘leave, leave remain- 
ing;’ (gen’ly in pass. ¢ishyate, ‘be 
left, remain’). [Rare except with 
prep’ns, esp'ly vi, ‘distinguish,’ etc. 
V., p-V.; P., 

2 ¢ish, (cis)=1cds, see under 
Cans. 

2 ¢i, ‘lie, lie down or quiet; sleep.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 ¢i, ‘give way, disappear, be de- 
stroyed.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

3 ¢ i= cd. 

4 ¢i=cyd. 

¢tk, ‘sprinkle, drizzle.’ [p-V.; D.] 

¢il,* ‘do habitually, practice, enjoy.’ 
[Fr. ‘habit.’ p-V.; P., D.] 

¢ ue, ‘flame, shine, beam; glow, burn 
(fig. be pained, grieve, wail, etc.).’ 
{Thus BR.; by others divided into 
two roots. Comp. ¢ubh, gudh. V., 
p-V.; P., D.J 

¢uj, only in gacujdna, ‘boasting or 
self-reliant’?. [V.] 

gu (n) dh, ‘purity.’ [Comp. cuc, cubh. 
B Bi 

gu(m) bh, ‘shine, glitter; adorn, 
beautify, attire; prepare, make fit; 


(atm.) adorn one’s self,’ etc. [BR. 
give a sep’te root cubh, ‘glide or pass 
on nimbly,’ to explain a few RV. pas- 
sages, by Gr. referred here; and they 
omit ‘shine’ from this ¢ubh. Comp. 
cue, cubh. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

1 gush, cushyati, ‘dry, dry up, wither, 
languish.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

2 gush, see under ¢vas. 


¢@ (later ¢vd, ¢vi), ‘swell, increase, 
grow; be thriving or powerful.’ [Thus 
Gr.; BR. refer Ved. forms in ¢é@- to a 
sep’te root 1 ca, ‘be superior or vic- 
torious ;’ and later forms in ¢@-, cvay-, 
ete. to cud (evi, 2 cu), ‘swell.’ V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

¢ @r, see under 1 


¢cand (later cand?), only the intens. 
form caniccadat, ‘shining.’ [By BR. 
referred to cand; by Gr., as it seems 
with better reason, to ¢cand. ¢candra 
and candra point to both these root- 
forms, and BR. give ¢cand as the 
original one. V., p-V-D.; P., D.] 

Akin:—2 cha(n)d, chandati, chad- 

ayati, ‘appear, seem; seem good, 
please; try to seduce.’ [V., p-V.; 

¢ cam, see under 2 ¢am. 


(ccyut), ‘drip, trickle.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J 

¢nath, ‘pierce, penetrate.’ [Prob’le 
earlier form knath given, but not 
found in use. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

¢y (4¢%), ‘curdle, congeal.’ [V. (RV. 
only ¢tta), p-V.; P., D.] 

¢rath, ‘become loose or weak, yield, 
crumble; weaken, make defenceless.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., DJ 

Later form:—+/a th, ‘become loose, 

crumble, yield.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

¢ram, see under klam. 


gra (m) bh (v.1. srambh), only with 
vt (mostly alone), ‘confide (in, loc.), 
trust, depend on.’ [Mostly vicrabda, 
‘trusting, confident.’ The root alone, 
‘support one’s self, lean,’ Gr. V-D., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

er (erai), see under 2 gar. 

¢rié (3 car), ‘xAive, lean; lean or put 
(against, upon, etc.); apply, bring; 
(atm.) lean one’s self (on, loc.); be 
attached, be found, be; resort to, 
have recourse to; become.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.] 
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¢erish, ‘join, connect.’ [V., p-V-D.; 
P., 

Later form:—clish, ‘adhere or 
cling to, clasp, embrace, join.’ [p-V.; 

¢ri, see under 2 gar. 

1 ¢ru, crnoti, ‘hear, listen; be atten- 
tive; listen to (a teacher, etc.), learn, 
find out.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

From it:—¢crush, ‘hear (Gr.), listen 
to.’ [With certainty only in ¢rosha- 
mdna, by BR. defined ‘complaisant, 
confiding.’ ¢roshan, ¢roshantu might 
also be referred to gru. V.; P(?), D.] 


2 ¢ru, see under sar. 
erush, see under 1 ¢ru. 
¢lath, see under ¢rath. 


cldgh, ‘have confidence (in, dat.); 
speak confidently, boast, be proud; 
flatter, praise.’ [p-V.; D.] 

clish, see under ¢rish. 

¢ v a(%) ©, ‘ open itself, receive in open 
arms’ BR.; ‘bend,’ with wd, ‘ arise ; 
open,’ Gr. [Only a few RV. forms 
somewhat differently treated by BR. 
and Gr., and not all quoted by the 
former. V.; P., D.] 

¢vas, ‘blow. hiss, pant; breathe ; 
sigh.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—2 cush, ctshati, ‘hiss.’ 

Bj 

¢v a, cvi = ¢u, which see. 

¢vit, ‘be white or bright, shine.’ 
[V., p-V-D.; P., D.] 


shtiv, ‘spit, spit out.’ [p-V.; P., 


sagh, ‘bear, be able to bear; com- 
prehend’ (Gr.). [Only in 3 passages. 
V., p-V.; D.] 

From it:—sah, ‘overpower, con- 
quer, master, check; be able; bear, 
endure, suffer, allow.’ [Though ‘ bear’ 
seems to be orig’l meaning, ‘ over- 
power’ is the one prevailing in the 
RV. V., p-V.; P., D.] 


sae (sage), see under sé. 
(sajj, saij), see under 1 sd. 


= saj. 


sad, sidati, ‘sit, sit down; besiege, 
lie in wait for; sink down (fig. col- 
lapse, decay, perish; be despondent, 
be low-spirited; be distressed or in 
need, ete.).’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
san (2 sé), ‘gain, procure, obtain, pos- 
sess, procure (for another), bestow.’ 
1 sap, see under 1 sd. 


2 sap, only in one corrupt passage, 
~ ‘futuens’ (? BR.). [p-V.; 
dD. 


sabhdj,* see underbhaj. 


sar (sr), ‘move or hurry on, glide, 

flow, flow away.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
From‘it:—1 sarj (srJj), srjati, ‘ let 

loose, send forth, fling, hurl; throw 
or pour out; let go, set free; pub- 
lish; procreate, produce, beget; pro- 
duce, procure, give.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
—sarp (srp), ‘creep, crawl.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J—2 ¢ru, egravati, ‘be 
set in motion; flow apart, be dis- 
solved or disconnected.’ Varied 
form or incorrect writing for srw, 
below V., p-V.; P., D.]—sr u, ‘flow, 
stream ; trickle; let flow, emit, shed; 
flow or trickle away, slip away, fail, 
perish ; flow (from), originate.’ [V., 

sarj (s rj), see under sar. 

2 sarj, sdrjati, ‘creak.’ [V., p-V.; 

Sar p (srp), see under sar. 

8@¢C = sac (see note). 


8 @8, ‘sleep, be inactive or idle.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

sah, see under sagh. 

1 s@ (so), syati, ‘bind, connect; yoke, 
fetter.’ [Only with prep’ns, esp’ly ava, 
‘unbind, unyoke; (fig. desist, cease ; 
stop, stay; abide by, decide upon, 
ete.).’ V., p-V.; P., DJ 

Akin:—sac (sac¢c), ‘be connected 
or associated or together with; be 
near, belong to; possess; be attached 
to, serve; follow, seek; pursue.’ 
[Sev’l RV. forms sage occur, referred 
by both BR. and Gr. to sac: only one 
saccasi, in Valakhilya, and the noun 
saccat (RV.), are by BR. referred to 
a sep’te root sage, ‘stop, withhold.’ 
They seem, however, both explainable 
under sac. The two roots (sac, sacc) 


should perhaps. be considered as 
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closely connected, but not as identi- 
cal. V., p-V.; P., D.J—saj (sajj, 
in pass., by assimil’n; saa), ‘ cling, 
be attached or connected, adhere, 
stick.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.]—1 sap, 
‘adhere or be devoted to; strive after, 
seek to reach.’ [Akin to sac, and 
orig'ly sakv, Kuhn, 9, 17. The verb- 
form sapary, ‘honor,’ not in the Dhat., 
seems connected with this as a denom. 
fr. a sapar (fr. sap). V.,p-V.; P., D. 
—si, ‘bind, twine around; connect. 
[By weak’g of orig’l sa. V., p-V.; 
P., D.]—siv (stv), ‘bind or stitch to- 
gether, sew.’ [Fr. si. V., p-V.; P., 
D.]—sev, ‘be connected with; tarry 
in a place, stay or dwell in or by; 
attend to, serve, honor; be attached 
to, devote one’s self to, cultivate, prac- 
tice; enjoy (sexually).’ [Comp. sac, 
above. V., p-V.; P., D.J—s 
‘tie or string together; declare, etc., 
in a Stra.’ [Fr. sdéra (siv), ‘ thread.’ 
p-V.; P., D.J 


28sd=san. 


sdadh, ‘reach the goal or be accom- 
plished, succeed; carry out, adjust, 
set in order; accommodate one’s self, 
obey.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin:—1 sidh, sidhyati, ‘reach 
goal, be accomplished, succeed ; be the 
valid, be proved; be healed.’ [Comp. 
also 2 sidh, by Gr. conne with 
this. V., p-V.; P., D.] 


i, see under 1 

sic, ‘pour out; emit; sprinkle.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J 

1 sidh, see under sddh. 


2 sidh, sédhati, ‘scare or drive away, 
ward off.’ [Thus BR.; by Gr. refer- 
red to 1 sidh, ‘ proceed straight to 
one’s goal,’ in a caus. sense, ‘ drive on 
oraway’? V., p-V.; P., D.] 


siv (stv), see under 1 sd. 


8U (s@): 1 su, swnoti, ‘ press out (esp’ly 
Soma juice) :’'—2 su (si), sdvati, suvdti, 
‘set in motion, cause, produce; des- 
tine (for), consecrate, empower:’—3 
su (s@), savati, sauti, sate, ‘ bring forth, 
generate, beget, bear.’ [For the con- 
nect’n of these roots comp. Gr. ; Curt., 
p. 397; Pott, Zeitschr., 6, 365; F., p. 
230: some excluding 3 su. Orig’l 
meaning ‘set in motion, send or 
bring forth’? All three V., p-V.; 
P., 
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suk h,* ‘ gladden, delight.’ [Fr. sukha, 
‘joy.’ p-V.; D.] 

su(m) bh ‘stifle’ (?). [Only two ex. 
p-V.; D.?] 

= su. 

8 tc, ‘ point out, indicate, show, betray.’ 
[By BR. considered as a denom.? 
p-V.; P., D.] 

sttr,* see under 1 sd. 

see under svad. 


sarksh, ‘care for, regard.’ [p-V.; 

sev, see under 1 sa. 

ska(n)d, ‘leap, spring, spirt, be 
ejected or hurled forth, be spilled, fall 
out; cover (of animals, bespringen).’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

skar=kar. 

sku, ‘cover, heap over; protect.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

skhal, ‘stumble, reel, falter, slip, err, 
fail; stammer; stick.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

skhid=khid. 


stan, ‘thunder, roar, groan.’ 
p-V.; P., D.] 

Akin :—2 tan, tanyati, ‘thunder, 
resound.’ note to l tan. V., 
p-V-D.; D. 

sta(m)bh, ‘fix firmly, prop up 
(whence) reach to: check; (dtm.) 
a stiff or rigid.’ [V., p-V.; P., 
D. 

star (str, st7), ‘strew, scatter, 
diffuse; spread over, cover; throw 
away or down (an enemy, ete.’). [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 

std, (stai), only in stdéyant, ‘ stealthy, 
secret.’ [V. (only AV.), p-V. (BR., 
Nachtr.); D-] 

Akin :—sten,* ‘steal, rob.’ [Fr. 

stena (std), ‘thief.’ p-V.] 

stigh, ‘seize, attack.’ [See note, p. 
17. p-V.] 

stim, only in stimita, ‘heavy, dull, 
quiet; wet’?. [Comp. tim. p-V.; 
D. 


[V., 


) 

stu, ‘praise, praise in song, extol.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.J 

From it:—stubh, ‘shout for joy, 


exult, praise.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
sten,* see under std. 
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sty d (sty ai), ‘coagulate, grow thick 
or solid.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

sthag, ‘veil, cover.’ [p-V.; D.] 

sth d, ‘stand, stand still; stay, abide, 
remain, endure, be in any state or sit- 
uation ; abide (by, loc.); desist (from, 
abl.), etc.; stand or take place upon, 
mount.’ [V.,p-V.; P., DJ] 

sn G, sndti, ‘bathe, perform ablution.’ 
P.. Bi 

snih, ‘be adhesive, be sticky or 
moist; have affection, be attached (to, 
loc. or gen.), love.’ (Caus. ‘smg@ar, 
anoint, make pliant or submissive,’ 
BR. ; ‘ make fat, melt, whence destroy, 
kill,’ Gr.). [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

snu, ‘yield any liquid (esp. mother’s 
milk), flow.’ [p-V.; P., D.] 

spand, ‘move with a quick motion, 
throb, kick.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

8 par (spr), ‘gain by struggle or con- 
test; save, set free, protect; subdue.’ 
[Comp. Gr. V., p-V.; P., D.] 

From it:—spardh (sprdh, 
spardh), ‘struggle, compete, rival; 
strive for.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.J— 
sparh (sprh), ‘be eager to gain, 
desire; envy.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

spardh (sprdah), see under s par. 

sparg (spr ¢), ‘touch, feel, stroke; 
reach, attain, affect; feel, experience.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

sparh (sprh), see under s par. 

spag (pas), ‘see, behold, perceive ; 
consider; (Atm.) live to see, experience.’ 
[pac in the pres’t formations; spac 
in remaining tenses and caus., but 
only in the older language. V., p-V.; 
P., D.] 

spirdh=spardh. 

sph at, see under sphar. 

sphar, only in caus., ‘tear apart, 
open, spread; draw (a bow).’ [p-V.; 
F., D. 

:—phar, only in intens., 

‘tear its way, advance with might’ (?). 

[Only once in a corrupted and artifi- 

cial Vedic hymn, 932, 7. BR., with 

Sdyana refer it to par, ‘fill;’ Gr., 

‘strew,’ to sphur. V.; D.J—1 phal, 

‘split, burst; deflect, rebound.’ 

{Comp. also 2 phal.* p-V.; P., D.] 

—p huli,* ‘expand, blow.’ [Fr. phulla 


sphat, only in sphdtita, ‘ split open, 
torn.’ [p-V.; P., D.J—sphut, ‘ split 
open, burst ; expand, blossom.’ [Fr. 
sphat. p-V.; P., D.] 

sphal, only caus. with 4, ‘strike, 
slap; hurl; tear;’ and sam, ‘strike 
on or dash to pieces.’ [Comp. sphar 
and sphur. p-V.; P., D.] 
sphd(y), only in sphiyante (BR., 
Nachtr.), ‘are fattened;’ and san- 
sphana, ‘ growing fat, being fattened.’ 
[By Brugman, Morphol. Untersuch’n, 
derived fr.1 sap. V-D., p-V.; P., D.] 


sphut, see under sphar. 


sphur, ‘impart a sudden motion to, 
jerk; throb, quiver, trembie; flash, 
appear suddenly, be revealed.’ [Comp. 
sphal. V., p-V.; P., D.] 
From it:—sphul, only in sphulita, 
‘revealed, appeared.’ [p-V.; D.] 
spur) (spharj), ‘make a low noise, 
rumble, roar; break forth, appear.’ 
In latter sense comp. sphur. Per- 
aps ‘break forth,’ whence ‘begin to 
rumble.’ V., p-V.; P., D.] 
sphul, see under sphur. 
smar, ‘remember, think of; be mind- 
ful of; record, declare, teach; remem- 
ber with regret, long.’ [V., p-V.; 
smi, ‘smile, smile sweetly or with a 
blush; (whence fig.) bloom (of flow- 
ers).’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
sy a(n) d, ‘flow, run, pass or move 
on.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 
87 t (7%) 8, ‘fall off or asunder, crumble 
down; hang loosely.’ [V., p.V; P., 
D.] 


sridh, ‘make a false step, stumble, 
fail.’ [V.; D.] 

sriv (sriv), ‘fail.’ [Only 3 ex. 
V., p-V.: 

87 u, see under sar. 


sva(n)j, ‘clasp, embrace.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.] 
sv ad (suad, svdd), ‘make palatable 
or agreeable, sweeten, spice; taste 
good: relish, enjoy.’ [By BR. divided 
into two roots: 2 svad, ‘put aright 
= tame,’ to which sud. V., p-V.; 
P., D.] 
Akin :—s @ d, ‘ sweeten, make agree- 
able, beautify; bless; put aright, 


(1 phal), ‘burst open.’ p-V.; P.J|— 
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heal.’ 
8v an, ‘sound, rush, roar.’ [V., p-V. ; 
P., D.] 
svap, ‘sleep, go to sleep; lie dead.’ 
[V.,p-V.; P., 
1 svar, svdrati, ‘emit a sound, re- 


[See note to svad. V., p-V.; 


sound; sing, praise in song.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D 
2 svar, svarati, ‘shine.’ [V., p-V.; 


P., D.] 
svdd=svad.— 
svid, ‘sweat.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 


had, ‘cacare. [p-V.; P., D.] 

han, (ghan), ‘strike, hit; strike down, 
slay, kill; destroy, ruin.’ [V., p-V.; 
From it (desid.):—Ai#s, ‘hurt, 
wound, injure.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

1 har (hr), see under bhar. 


2har, (hr, h#), hrnite, ‘be angry.’ 
[Orig’ly ghar, ‘burn’? V., p-V.; 

Akin:—A ri, ‘be ashamed, blush.’ 
[V., p-V.; P., D.] 

har(y), ‘wish, yearn after; love, 
like.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

harsh (hrsh), ‘bristle or become 
erect (as the hair of the body: hence) 
be intensely moved (esp. by joy), 
rejoice:’ or the reverse develop’t of 
meaning (BR.). [Probable orig’! form 
gharsh (ghrsh) given, but not quotable, 
except in deriv’ns ghrshu, etc. Per- 
haps orig’ly ‘be intensely moved,’ 
and connected with 2 har and hary. 
Va 

has, ‘laugh, laugh at, (fig.) bloom (of 
flowers).’ [Comp. smi. V. (only AV.; 
in RV. the verbal has and deriv.) ; 
p-V.; P., D.] 

From it:—2 jaksh, ‘laugh.’ [By 
redupl’n. Only two partic. forms. 
V., p-V.; P., D.] 

1 AG, jihite, ‘rush up, run away, yield, 
turn and flee, run to.’ [V, p-V.; 
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Akin :—2 hd, jahdti, ‘leave, aban- 
don, reject, omit; emit.’ [V., p-V.; 
P.,D.] From this:—wjjh (fr. ud +hd), 
‘leave, abandon; avoid.’ [p-V.; P., 
D.|—h és, ‘race, contend in running.’ 
[ ” p-V.] 
2 hd, see under 1 hd. 
h Gs, see under 1 hd. 


hi, ‘set in motion, impel, cause; pro- 
mote, favor, honor; procure.’ [V., 
p-V.; P., D.J 

hins, see under han. 

‘hiccough.’ [Onomat. p-V.; 

hind, one ex. of uncert. meaning. 
[p-V.; P.] 

hid (hid. hed), ‘be angry or hostile; 
offend; be frivolous;’ (orig’ly * pull, 
pluck’?, BR.). [V., p-V.; P., p} 

hu, ‘pour (esp. clarified butter, BR. : 
sacrificial libation, Gr.) into the fire, 
sacrifice.’ [V., p-V.; P., D.] 

hurch, see under druh. 

ha@=hvd. 

hed (hel) =htd. 

hesh, ‘neigh.’ 
p-V.; P., D.] 

hn u, ‘put out of the way, drive away ; 
deny, excuse one’s self.’ [V., p-V.; 
P., D.] 

hr as, ‘become small, diminish.’ [p-V.; 
P, D.] 

hrdd, ‘sound. [p-V.; P., D.] 

hri, see under 2 har. 

Aru, see under druh. 


Aresh, ‘neigh.’ [Comp. hesh. p-V.; 
D.] 


[Comp. hresh. V., 


hldd, ‘cool or refresh one’s self.’ 
[V-D., p-V.; P., D.] 

Avar (hvr), see under druh. 

hAval, see under druh. 


hv d (hvai, hd), ‘call, invoke.’ [Per- 
haps two verbs: 1 hu, from which 
hv-d: comp. Brugman, Morphol. Un- 
tersuch’n.] 
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ka 

1 ga 
2 
cha 
jna 
sta 
stha 
1 da 
2 da 
3 da 
4 da (do) 
1 dha 


dhya 
py (= 2 pi) 
vya 
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3 va 
4 va (ve) 
ova 
hva 


‘A 
ksha 

1 si (so) 
(= san) 
psa 

1ha 

2ha 

i 

l ci 

2 ci 

3 ci 

4 ci 

1 ji 

2ji 

dhi 

pi (= pi) 

1 mi 

2 mi 

smi 

ri 

jri 

gri 

vli 

gi (= 

1 kshi 

2 kshi 

si 

di 

1 di 

2 di 

3 di 

didi (= 1 df) 
dhi 

didhi (= dbf) 


bhi 

1 mi (= ma) 
2 mi (=2 mi) 
ri (= ri) 

kri 

pri 

bhri 

gri 

hri 

lili 

2 li 

vii 


4 gi (= ey4) 
hi 

u 

sku 
gu 
drnu 
kshnu 
tu 
stu 
du 
dhu (= dha) 
l nu 
2 nu 
snu 
hnu 
lyu 
2 yu 
cyu 
lru 
2ru 
dru 
pru 

1 gru 
2 gru 


sru 

hru 

plu 

kshu 

su (1, 2, 3) 
hu 

kd (= ku) 
ja 


hai (= hva) 
cak 
tak 

1 vak (= vac) 
2 vak 
gak 
gik 
lok 
dhauk 
hikk 
tank 
gank 
tark 
rikh 
likh 
sukh* 
rinkh 
sthag 
lag 
vlag 
mrg* 
ang 
tvang 


| 
| 
| 
| = 
| 
| 
| dai (= du) 
| dha 
pa 
| 
: | 2 dha 1 vi dra 
| mna 2 vi bra 
| sna 3 vi 10 
| 2 pa 1 gi sti (= su) 
| bha 2 of 
\ 1 ma 3 of (= of) 
| 2 mi 
| dhma 
| A 
| jy. 
| stya 
gyi 
1ra 
| 2ra 
ghra 
tra 
| 1 dra 
| 2 dra 
daridra 
| pra 
gra 
| ia 
4 gla ni 
| mla 1 pi 
lva 2 pi 
| 
q 


ing 

ring 

ling 

marg* 

valg 

dagh 

sagh 

glagh 

stigh 

migh (= mih) 
dugh (= duh) 
megh (= mih) 
langh 

argh* 

ac 

khac 

pac 

vyac 

rac 

vac 

gvac (= ¢qvaiic) 
sac 

yiic 

ric 

1 vic 

2 vic (= vyac) 
sic 

uc 

kue 

muc 

ruc 

mruc 

mlue 

gue 

stic 

loc 

ane (= ac) 
cafic 

tafic 

vane 

gvanec 

kuiic (= kue) 
luiie 

are 

care 

pare 

mare 

vrage 

sage 

prach 


mlich 
uch 
mlech (= mlich) 
ditch 
vaiich 
ufch 
arch 
march 
mirch 
hurch 
aj 
bhaj 
yay. 
tya) 
1 raj 
2 raj 
bhuraj 
dhraj 
vraj 
vaj 
svaj 
bhishaj 
saj 


sajj (= saj) 
an) 

khaiij 
janj 


bhaij 
svaiij (= svaj) 
(= saj) 
gill) 

tunj (= tuj) 
ubj 

1 arj 

2 arj 

gary 

(?) 


tarj 


bharj (= bhrajj) 


marj 
varj 
1 sarj 
2 sarj 
sphurj 
ujjh 
jajhjh 
at 
ghat 
cat 
jhat 
tat 
nat 
pat 
sphat 
bhat 
rat 
kut (= kutt) 
ghut 
sphut 
jut (2) 
katt 
ghatt 
kutt 
vant 
visht (= vesht) 
cesht 
ath 
Fath 
1 luth 
2 luth 
kunth 
gunth 
lunth 
tad 
vrid 
kshvid 
id 
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nid 

id 

rid 
vid 
hid 
vrud 
lud 
(= kal) 
krad 
red 
mred 
khand* 
gand* 
dand* 
mand 


rind 
mard 
gan* 
pan 
phan 
bhan 
man 
ran 
vran 
kvan 
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kshan (= kshan) 


kin 
marn 
varn* 
gharn 
ciirn* 
at 

cat 

1 pat 
2 pat* 
yat 
vat 
gat 
vat* 
cit 
mrit 
gvit 
ge(y)ut 
jyut 
dyut 
cint 
art 

1 kart 


| 
By 
1 raj 
2 raj 
bhraj 
tij 
nij 
vij | 
vij 
tuj 
1 bhuj | 
yy 
gu) 
kQj 
ej 
re 
maj) 
bhrajj 
lajj 
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2 kart 
cart 
nart 
vart 
kirt* 
kath* 
gnath 
path* 
math 
vyath 
krath 
grath 
prath 
grath 
klath 
glath 
kvath 
nath (= nadh) 
mith 
vith 
kuth 
puth 
pruth 
veth (= vith) 
(= pruth) 
atth 
manth (= math) 
granth (= grath) 
arth* 
ad 
kad 
skad (= skand) 
khad 
gad 
1 chad 
2 chad 
dad (= 1 da) 
a 
mad 
2 mad 
syad 
rad 
mrad 
vrad 
vad 
svad 
1 gad 
2 gad 
kshad 
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sad 
had 
khad 
yad 
rad 


hlad 


urd 
ard 
gadh 
dadh (= 1 dha) 


jan 


1 tan 
2 tan 
stan 


1 badh (= bandh) dan 


2 badh (= vadh) 


svad (= svad) 3 badh 
khid vyadh 
skhid (=khid) radh 

chid vadh 

nid nadh 

bhid badh 

mid radh 

klid vradh 

vid (1, 2) sidh 

svid idh 

ud sridh 

kud 1 vidh 

cud 2 vidh 

tud 3 vidh (= vyadh) 
nud lsidh 

mud 2 sidh 

rud dudh 

trud budh 
kshud yudh 

sid lrudh 

ned 2 rudh 
skand krudh 
cand (?) gudh 
gcand kshudh 
chand (= 2 chad) edh 

tand bandh 
nand randh (= radh) 
spand indh (= idh) 
bhand vindh (= 2 vidh) 
mand (=mad)  gundh(= gudh) 
syand (=syad) ardh 

krand gardh 
vand spardh 
nind (= nid) mardh 
mind 1 vardh 
vind (=vid,1) 2vardh 
und (= ud) 1 gardh 
gabd* 2 gardh 
pibd girdh 

ard spardh 
chard an 

tard kan 

nard khan 

mard can 


dhan 
pan 
bhan 

1 man 
2 man (= 2 mad) 
lran 

2 Tran 
van 

1 dhvan 
2 dhvan 
svan 
kshan 
san 
han 
dan 
gan 

in 

ven 
sten* 
Jap 
tap 

ra 
trap 
lap 

1 vap 

2 vap 
gap 

1 kshap 
2 kshap 
1 sap 

2 sap 
svap 
ap 

lip 

rip 

vip 
kship 
dip 
kup 
gup* 
cup 
yup 
rup 


lup 
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| 
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mlup 
kshup 
‘the 
vep (= vip) 
kamp 
tarp 
darp 
sarp 
kalp 
jalp 
gushp 
raph 
riph 
gu(m)ph 
gulph 
damb 
ramb 
lamb 
cumb 
skabh 
jabh 
stabh 
dabh 
nabh 
yabh 
rabh 
grabh 
labh 
ribh 
ubh 
stubh 
lubh 
gubh 
kshubh 
subh 
rebh (= ribh) 


kam 


gam 
cam 

gcam 

jam 

dam 

tam 

dam 
dham 
nam 

yam 

ram 

kram 
dram 
bhram 
gram 

lam 

klam 

vam 

1 gam 

2 gam 

3 gam 
ksham 
bham 

tim 

stim 

ay (= i) 
day 

nay (= ni) 
vyay* 
cay (= 4 ci) 
ta 

day (= 1 da) 
sphiy 
pyay (= 2 pi) 


skambh (=skabh) 
jambh (= jabh) pay 
stambh (= stabh) hary 
dambh (= dabh) frshy* 
1 rambh (= rabh) ar 


2 rambh 1 kar 
jrambh 2 kar 
grambh 3 kar 


gumbh (= cubh) skar (= 1 kar) 


sumbh(= subh) 1 gar 


darbh 2 gar 
galbh 3 gar 
am jagar 


ghar 
car 

1 jar 
2 jar 
3 jar 
tar 
star 

1 dar 
2 dar 
dhar 
1 par 
2 par 
3 par 
spar 
phar 
sphar 
bhar 
1 mar 
2 mar 
smar 
1 var 
2 var 
jvar 
tvar 
dhvar 
1 svar 
2 svar 
hvar 
1 gar 
2 gar 
3 gar (=¢ri) 
kshar 
sar 
tsar 

1 har 
2 har 
ar 

kir (= 3 kar) 


tir* 

vir* 

gur 

cur 

chur 

jur 

tur 

sphur 
bhur 

gir (= gur) 
jar (= jur) 
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tar 

par 

gar (= 1 gar) 

sitr* 

mantr* 

yantr* 

migr* 

1 kal 

2 kal 

skhal 

gal 

cal 

dal 

1 phal 

2 phal* 

sphal 

bal 

bhal 

lal 

val 

jval 
val 

gay 
shal 

il 

mil 

mil 

gil 

tul 

dul 

sphul 

lul 

kal 

mal* 

khel 

kshvel 

hel (= hid) 

phull* 

av 

dhav 

plav (= plu) 

tav (?) 

dhar 

shtiv 

div 

sriv (= sriv) 

siv 

jiv 

div 


_ 
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miv 

sriv 

sev 

ranv 
dhanv 
inv (= in) 
jinv 


dhinv (= dhi) 


pinv 
carv 
bharv 
turv 


dhurv (= dhirv) 


jarv 
dharv 
ag (1, 2) 
dag 

1 nag 

2 nag 


1 pag (= spag) 


2 pag 
spag 
ome 
vag 

kag 

dag 

rig (= ras) 


2 tug 
1 rug (= rue) 


2 rug (=rush) 


krug 

dang (= dag) 
bhrang 
ping (= pig) 
rap¢ 

arg (?) 

karg 

darg¢ 
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kash 
bhash 
lash 
bhash 
ish (1-5) 
pish 
mish 
rish 
grish 
glish 
vish 
tvish 
dvish 
1 gish 
2 gish (= 1 gas) 
ish 
ush 
kush 

1 ghush 
2 ghush 
jush 
tush 
dush 
push 
mush 
rush 

rush 
plush 
1 gush 
2 gush 
dhfsh (= dhrsh) 
bhish 
rash 
esh 

esh 

hresh 
hresh 
hesh 
pinsh (= pish) 
aksh 
caksh 
1 jaksh 
2 jaksh 
taksh 
daksh 
naksh 
bhaksh 


sparg 
(= yaksh 


myaksh 


1 raksh 
2 raksh 
kraksh 
praksh 
mraksh 
laksh* 


1 vaksh (=uksh) 


2 vaksh 
tvaksh 
niksh 
bhiksh 

1 miksh 


2 las 
1 vas 
2 vas 
3 vas 
4 vas 
5 vas 


khvas (= dhvans) 


gvas 
gas 
sas 
has 
is 


2 miksh(=myaksh)kis 


iksh 
diksh 
dhiksh 
uksh 
2 uksh 
riksh* 
1 moksh 
2 moksh* 
kanksh 
bhu#ksh 
sarksh 
1 arsh 
2 arsh 
karsh (1, 2) 
gharsh 
tarsh 
dharsh 
marsh 
varsh 
harsh 
las 
2 as 
kas 
ghas 
jas 
das 
nas 
bhas 
as 
hyas 
l ras 
2 ras* 
gras 
tras 


sras (= srans) 


hras 
1 las 


cakas 

das 

bhas 

ras 

vas* 

giis (= ¢as) 
has 

pis 

ans* 

tans 

dais (?) 
srans 
dhvans 
gans 

nins 

hins 

kuts* 
bharts 

1 ah 

2 ah 

dah 

nah 

bah (= banh) 
mah 

rah 

grah (= grabh) 
glah 
vah 
sah 
gah 
vah 
dih 
snih 
mih 
rih 
lib 
th 


| = 
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| 
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| dig 
Pig 
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| klig 
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guh 2 th ranh sparh 

duh jeh vanh(=bath) 1 barh 

muh anh (= ah) arh 2 barh 

ruh janh garh 3 barh 

druh tarh varh (= barh) 
1 th manh darh valb 


Corrigenda :—Ada to the note, p. 7, etc., 2 raksh (AV. alone), std.—p. 3, line 23 
from top, read 880 for 850.—p. 28, read dhauk for dhank.—p. 35, read bhishaj for 
bhisaj. 
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ARTICLE II. 


ON THE 
ACCENTUATION OF THE VOCATIVE CASE 


IN THE RIG AND ATHARVA-VEDAS. 


By WILLABE HASKELL, Pu.D., or New Haven. 


Presented to the Society October 25th, 1877. 


THIS paper gives the results of an inquiry into the laws 
of accentuation of the Sanskrit vocative, as illustrated by 
the actual practice of the Rig and Atharva-Vedas. All the 
material of the Rig-Veda has been examined and excerpted, 
and all that of the Atharvan, but with exclusion of such 
vocatives as are found also in corresponding passages of the 
Rik ; from such passages only those cases are taken in which 
the Atharvan has a different reading from our copies of the 
Rik. 

The examination was intended to be exhaustive; but it 
would be too much to hope that no examples of the vocative 
have been overlooked. or misapprehended. The writer is 
indebted to Professor Whitney for the means of comparing 
the printed text of the Atharva-Veda with the readings of 
the manuscripts, and for many valuable suggestions received 
during the course of the work. 


The general and well-known rule is that the vocative, when 
accented, has the tone on the first syllable; but that it is accented 
only at the beginning of a sentence, or, in verse, of a pdda—since 
each pdda is accented as if it were a separate sentence. Cases of 
the vocative accented at the beginning of a sentence, except after 
a pause, do not easily occur in prose: examples from the prose 
of the Atharva-Veda are the following: 

a'rja thi svddha thi si'nrta éhi'rdvaty éhi' viii.10.11. 

vrd tya kv& vatsir vrd'tyo ’dakdm ete. ete., xv.11.2. 

indra ji'va si'rya ji'va dévd ji'vata, xix.70.1. 
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ry 
4 
¥ 
¥ 
a 
7 
g 
: 
: 
hy 
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Of vocatives standing at the head of the sentence or pdda, and 
therefore accented, the Rig-Veda appears to have 1113 cases, and 
the Atharvan 273, making 1386 in all. 


Under this head is to be noted the special case that when, by . 


resolution of a y or v, the written initial syllable of a vocative 
is made two, the first of the two alone has the accent, and the 
syllable, as written, is therefore necessarily circumflexed. The 

ig-Veda has but one example of this kind, viz.: di-aus (dyads), 
at vi.51.5a; but the Atharvan has several, viz.: di-aus (dyads)* 
at vi.4.3c ; jr-dke (jy@ke) at i.2.2a; and vi-dghra (vyd@ ghra)t at 
iv.3.3b; and vyd@‘lu (v.22.6a) is properly of the same character, 
although the pada-text treats it xs a compound, vi-dla. These 
cases do not differ in principle from the actual compound vi-avga, 
(samhitd-text vydiga), in the verse last cited. The claim that 
there is anything 5 ag and archaistic in the Rig-Veda example 
has been refuted by Prof. Whitney in the Proceedings of this 
Society for May, 1876, p. xx. 

The only exception in the Rig-Veda to the general rule for the 
accent of initial vocatives is the following passage, where such 
a vocative, standing between two unaccented vocatives, is itself 
unaccented ; (rééna mitrdvarundv) rtdvrdhdv rtaspre¢d, 1.2.86. 
It must unquestionably be regarded as an error of the tradition. 

In the following passages, initial vocatives left unaccented in 
the MSS. of the Atharvan have been accented in the printed text: 
pdrjanya, iv.15.4b; pa'pman, vi.26.1d; dpdmdrga, vii.65.1b; dgne, 
xi.1.366. At v.3.7a, tisré has been changed to fésro ; at v.13.4c, 
dher has been amended to dhe; and at xvili.4.6a, dhruvé to dhriwve. 

Of single vocatives not standing at the beginning of the sentence 
or pdda, and therefore unaccented, the Rig-Veda has 4960 exam- 
ples, and the Atharvan 1042, 7" total of 6002. 

In a single passage of the Rig-Veda, red’ gird’ mdruto dévy 
ddite: sddane pdstye mahi, viii.27.5, where a succession of accented 
vocatives is broken by the single locative séddane, the interior 
vocative pdstye is accented, contrary to the rule. 

In RV. iv.10.85, the pada-reading dgne is doubtless to be 
regarded as an error. 

n several instances, where all or most of the manuscripts of 
the Atharvan wrongly accent an interior vocative (either as voca- 
tive or as some other case), the printed text has omitted the 
accent. The following have been noted: suddnvdh, ii.14.5d, 
6d (MSS. sadd'nvdh); cittdni, iii.2.4b (for cittd'ni); atharvan, 
v.11.2e (for dtharvan); dtharvana, vi.1.1b (for @tharvana) ; 
agvind, vi.50.la (for dgvind); amitrah, vi.67.2a (for amitrdah) ; 
kdse, vi.105.1-3e (for kd'se); dpah, vii.89.3a (for d@pah); aja, 

* For the printed text, the wrong accent, dyatis, was adopted, because it was 
given by two of the MSS. first used, and the reason of the circumflex was not 
then understood. But the other MSS., including all those since compared, are 
unanimous in reading dyads. 

+ All the MSS. have vydghra, without accent; which inadmissible reading 
should have been amended to vyd ghra, instead of vyd’ghra. 
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ix.5.15a@ (for dja); sdrya, xiii.2.7a (for si'rya); sdrye, xiv.1.16a 
(for sd’'rye); agvind, xiv.1.35¢ (for agvind); agne, xiv.2.1d (for 
dgne); pitarah, xviii.3.19a (for pitdrah); upabhrt, xviii.4.6b 
upabhr't); jdtavedah, xviii.4.1le (for jdtdvedah); pitarah, xviii. 
4.64d (for pitdrah) ; and in like manner @'po might well have been 
corrected to dpo in xi.6.23d, jatdvedasah to jdtavedusah in xviii. 
4.la, and vigudmitrd to vigvamitrd in xviii.3.63¢. 

On the other hand, in viii.7.134, the manuscript-reading oshadhth, 
as if vocative, has been corrected to éshadhih. 

When two or more interior vocatives occur in the same pdda, 
but not in immediate succession, all are left unaccented, accordin 
to the general rule; e. g. tudm no agne tdva deva padyiibhih, RV. 
i.31.12a; yds te manyéd ‘vidhad vajra sdyaka (pada-text, manyo 
iti: dvidhat), RV. x.83.1a. Of this sort the Rig-Veda has 103 
vocatives, in 51 pddas, as follows: i.31.12a, 17a; 36.6a, 9c; 57.4a; 
73.10a; 101.9a; 102.3¢; 122.110; 124.104; 187.5): ii.l.1la; 2.90; 
22.4a: iv.2.20a; 5.6a; 34.5a; 37.la: v.2.1le; 4.6d; 8.6a; 33.3a; 
47.74; 54.4a; vi.8.5e; 13.4¢; 17.le; 50.36; 62.7d: vii.25.1la; 
27.24; 30.la, 4a; 68.1a; 74.4¢; 90.26; 92.1a: viii4.5e; 85d; 
19.354, 23.28¢; 31.165; 46.9¢, 50.7¢; 80.100; x.4.4a; 15.12; 
45.96; 83.la; 142.36. The Atharva-Veda has 20 such examples, 
in 10 pddas: viz.,i.17.2a-: ii.12.3a: iv.4.6a: v.1.9b; 29.2a, 3b: 
vi.ll4.3¢; ix.2.3a, 4a: xii.1.14e. 

When two or three interior vocatives occur in immediate suc- 
cession, whether independent invocations or combinations of a 
vocative with a qualifying word, all are left unaccented. The 
Rig-Veda has 704 such vocatives, in 337 pddas, and the Atharvan 
about 92 vocatives, in 46 pddas—the number in the latter varying 
a little according as we follow the printed text or one or another 
of the various manuscripts. The cases are too frequent and their 
treatment too regular to require detailed references here. Exam- 
ples are: of two successive interior vocatives, sémdsa indra 
girvanah, RV. i.5.7b: of three such vocatives, td’v agvind bhad- 
rahastaé supdni, i.109.4c. In the following examples, one of 
the vocatives has a genitive connected with it: sdno suhasah 
jdtavedah, RV. iii.25.56: sahasah airgirah, viii.60.2a; indra 
brahmanah pate, x.164.4a: and, in one case, a genitive with an 
adjective; rdjdnd maha rtasya gopd, vii.64.2a. In the following 
passages, each of several successive interior vocatives is accented, 
contrary to the rule: grnvaté vo vdruna mitra dévdh, ii.29.1¢; 
red’ gird’ mdruto dévy ddite, viii.27.5¢; @ pra ydta méruto vishno 
dgvind, viii.27.8a; itd’ mdruto dgvind, viii.83.7¢; yd’m me dhiyam 
méruta tndra dévah, x.64.12a,;* (kuirdta pr’ gna tpatrnya bdbhra) 
@ me grnutd' sitad dlikdh, AV. v.\13.56. In two passages, vocatives 
are accented after the interjection hayé; thus hayé ndro mdruto 
mrldtd nah, RV. v.57.8a; hayé jd'ye mdnasd tishtha ghore, 
x.95.la; in a third, a vocative remains without accent after the 
same interjection: hayé devdh, ii.29.4a. 

* By a noteworthy inconsistency, in the following pdda, interior varuna mitra, 
having the same construction with the interior vocatives here accented, are left 
unaccented. 


. 
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q 
q 
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No instance has been noted of more than three successive 
unaccented vocatives. In a single anomalous passage, where 
four interior vocatives occur in succession in the same pdda, only 
the first is left unaccented : tésmd agne vdruna mitra dryaman, 
Vii.59. le. 

When an initial vocative is followed by another vocative in the 
same pdda, but not immediately succeeding it, usually the first 
alone is accented, in accordance with the general rule. The Rig- 
Veda has 156 such vocatives, in the 76 pddas here cited: i.2.1la; 
5.6c; 44.5¢,10a; 57.36; 80.7a; 92.14a; 110.8¢; 113.7d; 
123.36; 165.7d; dyd'vd rdkshatam prthivi no dbhvdt, 185.2-8d: 
2.6d, 14.80: 15.4d; 20.30; 21.30; 24.30; 
82.la; 37.8c; 53.2d; 58.7a; 61.la: iv.1.18d; 4.12d; 41.1a, 4a, 
5a, v.2l.le; 36.5d; vi8.6d; 15.14a (dgne ydd 
vigé adhvarasya hotah), 16a; 16.3c; 50.10b; 60.36; 68.56; 
69.6); vii.5.8b; 36.46; 75.2d: viii.19.96; 20.10; 23.1la,; 24.7; 
38.4-6) ; 47.6c; 66.110: ix.66.3c; 79.3d; 94.5d; 108.9 (ish- 
as pate didihi deva devayiih): x.7.2d; 12.46, 6d; 30.140; 
53.4c; 80.7¢; 97.44; 100.1a; 112.105. In a few cases (i.123.36: 
v.40.1-8¢: viii.24.7c), the initial vocative is a double one, com- 
posed of a noun and qualifying word. The Atharvan has a single 
example of this kind, containing two vocatives, at v.27.12a. 

In a very few cases, an interior vocative, or more than one, 
codrdinate with an initial accented vocative from which it is 
separated by intervening words, is itself accented. The following 
have been noted: mitra ydtra vdruna gdtim dreathah, i.151.66; 
(vr'shdkapdyi révati) siputra Wd u siisnushe, x.86.13b; trvi nd 
pr'thri bdhule gibhire, x.178.2¢. 

A more anomalous case is: (dgna indra vdruna mitra dévdh) 
gdrdhah yanta md'ruto vishno, v.46.26, where the adjective 
md'ruta, qualifying gdrdhah, is accented, while vishno remains 
regularly without accent. In (imdm me gavige yamune sarasvati) 
gitudri stéman sacatd pdrushny x.75.5b, we are probably to 
read pdrushnyd (instrumental) instead of pdrushny @’, as the 
corresponding cases in the other half of the verse indicate. In 
(gundm andhd'ya bhéram ahvayat sd’) vrki'r agvind vrshand 
ndré *ti, 1.117.186, the accentuation indicates that ndrd alone is 
the ery of the she-wolf, and that agvind vrshand are the utter- 
ance of the poet; if all the three vocatives belong to the former, 
we can hardly avoid amending the reading to dgvind vur'shand 
naré 

When the first of several successive vocatives is initial, there is 
some diversity of usage. If they signify different subjects, we 
might fairly expect all to be alike accented, since each is an inde- 
pendent invocation. In the majority of cases in the Rig-Veda, 
viz., 18, they are so; but there are 8 cases in which oniy the first 
has the accent. In the Atharvan, of the 5 sets of successive 
vocatives belonging under this head, all but one are accented as 


independent. 
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The examples of successive vocatives signifying different sub- 
jects (including independent repetitions of the same vocative), 
where all are accented, are the following: pd'shan vishnav 
évaydvah, RV. i.90.5b; (dydvdprthivi . . . .) pitar md'tar, i185. 
11); rati' sdrasvati, i.188.8a; ddrshtd vigvadrshtah, i191. 
5e,6c; ddite mitra vdruna, i1.27.14a; (vdjd rbhukshana) indra 
nd'satyd, iv.3°.8b; dgna indra vdruna mitra dévdh, y.46.2a; 
vdruna mitra dryaman, v.67.1¢: viii.67.4b; x.126.2b; vdruna 
mitra, v.67.2b ; 71.1b,26,36: viii.d7.1b; ddityd ridrd vdsavah 
stiddnavah, x.66.12¢c; dranydny dranydni, x.146.la; gérabhaka 
gérabha, AV. ii.24.la; gévrdhaka gévrdha, ii.24.2a; mrdkd' 
*numroka, ii.24.3a; sarpd’ ’nusarpa, ii.24.4a: dbayo dndbayso, 
vi.l6.1la: indrdgni mitrdvarunau, xiii.1.31le: vigvdmitra jamad- 
agne visishtha bhiradvdja gétama vd'madeva, xviii.3.16a,b. 

In svd'do pito mddho pito, RV. i.187.2a, each vocative is a 

‘double one, composed of qualifying adjective and noun; and 
similarly in déva savitah séma rdjan, AV. vi.99.3c, each of the 
two double vocatives is composed of a noun and its appositive. 
On the other hand, we find dhdga prdnetar bhaga sdtyarddhah, 
RV. vii.41.3a, where each vocative of each pair is accented, and 
indrasya sino gavaso napdtah, iv.37.4c, where each pair consists 
of genitive and vocative and only the first word of the four has 
the accent. 

In the following examples, where several independent vocatives 
occur in succession, only the first is accented: br’haspata indra 
virdhatam nah, RV. iv.50.11a; dyd'vdbhimi adite trd'sitham 
nah, iv.55.1b: vii.62.4a; dyath prthivi kshamd' rdpah, x.59.8d, 
9e, 10d; dgne bhrdtar vasavo mrldtd nah: vigva ddityd adite 
sajéshah, vi.51.5b,c ;* vigve devdso manusho ydti shthdna, x. 
63.6); vigva ddityd adite manishi’, x.63.17b. In the last four 
cases, the first vocative is a double one, composed of noun and 
qualifying word. The Atharva-Veda furnishes but a single 
example, vigve devd maruto vigvavedasah, vi.93.3b. In mitra- 
rdjand varund, RV. v.62.34, the true reading is probably mitra 
rajand varuna, or mitra rdjdnd varund. As the text stands, 
it is a case under the present head. 

When the vocatives consist of a noun with a qualifying adjec- 
tive or an appositional noun, either before or after it, it seems 
natural that only the first should receive the accent; and this 
we find to be true in a great majority of cases: viz., in more than 
90 cases out of a total of about 115 in the Rig-Veda, and in 15 
out of 19 in the Atharvan. 

The passages in which the vocative is accompanied by an adjec- 
tive or an appositive, where only the first has the accent, are as 
follows: vigve devdsah, RV. ii.41.18@: vi.52.7a: x.63.6); 
128.4d,5b; vigve yajatrah, x.63.1la; vigua dditydh, vi.51.5¢: x. 
63.17); vigve devdh, vi.52.13a,17d: ix.5.1la: x.52.1la; pd'rvya 

* In this verse is to be noted a strange inconsistency, as regards the vocative 
accent, between the pddas here quoted and the first, which reads dyadsh pitah 
pr’thivi md’tar adhrug. 
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hotar, i.26.5a; sdkhe vaso, i.30.10¢c: iii.51.6d: viii.71.9e; sdkhe 
vajrin, i.30.11¢,12b; gdciva indra purukrd dyumattama, i.53.3a; 
(rédasi vadatd ganagriyo) nr'shdcah girdh, i.64.9b; te 
angirastamda’) ’gne vedhastama priydm, i.75.2b; soma, i. 
91.4d; sédma rdjan, viii.48.7¢,8a; stinrte, i.123.5b; tsho 
devi, i.123.3b; 124.12d: iii.61.2a: vi.64.2d,6d: vii.77.5b; “sho 
maghoni, iv.55.9a: v.79.6b,7b; tshah sujdte, vii.76.6d; 77.66; 
dgne bhrdtar, i.161.1d: vi.51.56; dgne pdvaka, v.26.1a; ydvish- 
tha data... . ydjishtha hotah, ii.6,6b,c; hiranyagipra maruto, 
11.384.3¢,; déva tvashtah, iii.4.9); déva hotah, iii.7.9c; dévir dvdrah, 
v.5.5a,; déva ratha, vi.47.28d; hétag cikitvah, iii.29.16b: v.2.7d; 
indra svadhdvah, iii.41.8¢; indra deva, iii.43.3b: vishno deva, vii. 
99.1d; indra marutvah, iii.51.7a; indra bhrdtar, iii.53.5b; aksha 
vilo vilita, iii.53.19¢; r’'tdvari rodasi, iii.54.4b; bhdga tratah, iii. 
56.6d; dnihgastd rbhavah, iv.34.11b; tériyd ”ditya, viii.52.7¢; 
dprdmisatya maghavan, viii.61.4a; vr'shann indo, ix.40.6c; pdva- 
mina vrshabha, 1x.86.38b; dgnishvdttdh pitarah, x.15.1la; pdiica 
jandh, x.53.4d ; [sd'no hinvdsya harivah, viii.40.9¢ ;| hétar yav- 
ishtha sukrato, iv.4.11d; dévih shal urvir, x.128.5a; dévir dvdro 
brhatir vigvaminvdh, x.110.5¢; dtdartadakshd vrshand vrshan- 
vast, viii.26.1c ; mdnojavasd vrshand madacyutd, viii.22.16a ; 
indra gavishtha satpate, viii.13.12a (cf. viii.68.1d) ; dgvind vdjini- 
vast, v.78.3a; indrdgni ukthavdhasd, vi.59.10a; tindrdvarund 
sutapau, vi.68.10a; sindhupati kshatriyd, vii.64.2b; indrdgni 
vrtrahand, vii.93.1b ; indrdgni vrtrahand suvajrd, vii.93.4e ; 
ridra rbhukshanah, viii.7.12b; @ditydsah sumahasah, viii.18.18¢; 
r'she vaiyagva, viii.23.24c; vr'shann rjipin, viii.33.12b ; indra 
gavishtha, viii.46.19) ; indo samudraminkhaya, ix.35.2a; apo 
revatih, x.30.8d, 12a; mdnyo vajrin, x.83.6c. In the following 
passages, one of the vocatives is connected with a genitive: dgne 
sino sahasah, vi.13.5b; indra vdjdndm pate, vi.45.106; indré- 
vishni madapati maddndn, vi.69.3a; sdhasah stinav dhuta, viii. 
19.25¢; indra sthdtar harindm, viii.24.17a; mdnor devd yajii- 
yasah, viii.30.2c; d'rjo napdt sahasdvan, x.115.84a. 

The Atharva-Veda presents under this head the following 
examples in which only the first vocative has the accent: datvir 
manushyeshavo, i.19.2c; vigve devdsah, ii.12.56; dgne vaigvdnara, 
ii.16.4a; prdvrddhe devi subhage urtici, iv.26.2b; dgne prtand- 
shat, v.14.8a; déva tvashtah, v.27.10b: vi.3.3d; dgne yavishtha, 
v.29.4d; déva samsphdna, vi.79.3a; vigve devd maruto vigva- 
vedusah, vi.93.3b ; vigve devdh, vi.ll5.1d; md'dhvi dhartdra 
vidathasya sutpati, vii.73.4c; dévd gdtuvidah, vii.97.7b; séma 
rdjan, xi.1.26a,; bhi'me mdtah, xii.1.63d. In dpdm napdt sindh- 
avah, vi.3.1c, and sémasyd ’ngo yudhdm pate, vii.81.3a, we have 
examples of the vocative modified by a genitive. 

In the following passages, when a noun is immediately preceded 
or followed by one or more adjectives or appositives, all are 
accented: dgvind piirudansasd (ndrd .. . .), IV. i.3.2a; dévd- 
sah pd'shardtayah, i.23.86: ii.41.155; pd'shan vishnav évaydvah, 
1.90.50; (.... suddnavah) mdruto dhibhdnavah, i.172.1¢; dhr'ta- 
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vrata Adityd ishirdh, ii.29.1a; sintvdli_pr'thushtuke, ii.32.6a; 
(dmbitame ndditame) dévitame sdrasvati, ii.41.166; dyadsh pital 
pr'thivi md@'tah, vi.51.5a; bra'hmandsah pitarah sdmydsah, vi. 
75.10a; gdéravye brdhmasamgite, vi.75.16b6; bhaga prdnetar bhdga 
sdtyarddhah, vii.41.3a; (vah svatavasah) kdvayah sd'ryatvacah, 
vii.59.115; Adétar vdrenyakrato (dgne), viii.43.12b; indra gdvish- 
tha sdtpate, viii.68.1d (cf. indra gavishtha satpate, viii.13.12a, 
already cited); (@dityad ridrd) vdsavah siddnavah, x.66.12c; 
vr'shdkapdyi révati (siputra @d u sisnushe), x.86.13a; ndrd 
dinsishthau, x.143.3a; drdyi kd'ne vikate, x.155.la; ridrd 
hiranyavartani, v.75.3c; indrajyeshthad mdrudgand, ii. 
41.15a. In vdsudhiti dvitdrd jandndm, i.181.1d, one of the voca- 
tives is limited by a genitive. In the Atharvan we find three 
examples belonging to this class: (pravato napdn) mdrutah 
sd'ryatvacasah, i.26.3b; réidra jdldshabheshaja ni'lagikhanda 
kdrmakrt, ii.27.6a,b ; tdkman vy@la vi gada (vydiga bhi'ri 
ydvaya), v.22.6a. 

When the vocatives are separate, codrdinate epithets of the 
same subject, the case is more doubtful, and the precise limits of 
the class also, as distinguished from the preceding one, are by no 
means easy to draw; there may be, as between epithets which 
seem to be sensibly codrdinate, a subjective subordination or 
interdependence which would assimilate them to either of the 
foregoing classes. In about two-thirds (35) of the passages in 
the Rig. Veda estimated as probably belonging to this class, the 
a of independent value prevails. In the Atharvan, 
all the 16 examples of the class are accented as independent. 
The examples of codrdinate epithets of the same subject where 
each is alike accented are the following: (dgvind . . .) drdvat- 
pani gibhas pati (pirubhuja), 1.3.16; br'hadbhdno ydvishthya, 
1.36.15d; jd'tavedo vicarshane, 1.78.16: vi.16.29b, 366: viii.43.26 ; 
éjishtha trd@'tar dvitah, i.129.10d; (dgne . . .) mdndra svddhdva 
rtajdta siikrato, i.144.7b; (sé . . .) vdsupate vdsuddvan, ii.6.46; 
(varuna ....) sdmrdl r'tdvah, 11.28.66; dmbitame ndditame 
(dévitame sdrasvati), ii.41.16b; (agne ... .) stgcandra disma 
vigpate hdvyavdt, v.6.5c; (mdruto ... .) tévimaghdso dmrtd 
r'tajidh: sdtyagrutah kdvayo ytvdno (br'hadgirayah), v.57.8b,c; 
(virdsah ....) mdrydso bhddrajdnayah, v.61.4b ; dgva- 
sinrte, v.79.1-10e; sdhasramushka tivinrmna sdtpate, vi.46.3c; 
(agne ... .) vdsishtha gikra di'divah pd'vaka, vii.1.8b; giprinn 
r'shivah gdcivah, viil.2.28¢; (gubhas pati) daisrd hiranyavartant, 
viii.5.115; ef. 8.1¢; (agvind) ptrugcandrad nd'satyd, viii.5.32c ; 
dhi'javand nd'saty4, viii.5.35¢e; gd'cigo gd'cipijana, viii.17.124a; 
dgvapate gépata trvardpate, viii.21.3b; (mahemate) sdhasrote 
gdtdmagha, viii.34.7b; gdtamite gdtakrato, viii.46.3b; sdnitah 
stisanitar vigra citra cétishtha si'nrta, viii.46.20a,b; (gatakrato) 
pra cdmanyo dhansana, viii.61.9d; tivigushma tivikrato gdcivo 
vigvayd mate, viii.68.2a,b; a'rjo napdd bhddragoce, viii.71.3b; 
a'rjo napdd dgvamishte, ii.6.2b; (dgne . . . .) mdndra sijdta 
sikraté ‘mara dasmd’ tithe, viil.74.7¢,d ; (subdho svargure) 
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pr'thushto pr'thujdghane, x.86.8b; vttdnaparne siibhage dévajite 
séhasvati, x.145.2a,b ; (maghavan dhd'tar vidhdtah, x 
167.3d. In ddsra Kiran yavartanit gubhas pati, vili.87.5c, we 
an irregular combination of two accented vocatives with an unac- 
cented one, the latter being limited by a genitive. Cf. viii.5.118, 
8.1le, already cited. 

The Atharvan furnishes the following examples of céordinate 
epithets, all of which are accented : jd ‘tavedas tdntivagin: (dgne), 
1.7.26; (oshadhe) rd'me kr'shne dsikni ca, indraputre 
eémaputre, i iii.10.13a,; hirany yavarne siibhage si’ ryavarne vipush- 
tame, v.5.6a,b; hirang yavarne sibhage gishme lbmagavakshane, 
v.5.7a, ; ja ‘tavedas tandvagin, v.8.2f; r ‘tajdta rtdvari, v.15. 
1-lle; tékman vy@la vigada (pada-text, vi gada), v.22. 6a; sind- 
hupatnih sindhurdjnih, vi.24.3a; br'hatpaldge stibhage varshavrd- 
dha r'tdvari, vi.30.34,b; tdrddpate vighdapate, vi.50. 3a; déevapatni 
dpsurasd vddhitam, vi.118.3d; vijdvati prijdvati, ix.3.13¢, 14¢; 
bhi'tapati pdgupati, xi.2.10; ‘sdmapah sdmapa yinah, xviii, 3.64¢. 

In the following passages of the Rig-Veda, where several 
codrdinate epithets of the same subject occur in succession, only 
the first is accented : dmdsag carshanidhrtah, i.3.7a; ghr' tahavana 
didivah, i12.5a; (agne....) hétah dvaka, 13. le; (dgvind 

didyagni gueivratd, 115.116; ghr tahavana santyd, 1.45.54; 
(vdm....) nd@'satyd matavacasd, 146.5); gdvishtha vajrin, 
i.80.le; (indra ... .) gdvishtha dhrshno, i.84.1b; (tsho 
gomaty) dgvdvati vibhdvari, (jdtavedo) déva svadhivo, 
1i1.20.36 ; bhdga trdtar dhishane, i11,56.6d ; (dudhra khidvah) 
pirubiita purdvaso ‘suraghnih, vi.22. 4d; ddhvaryo vira, vi.44. 
13a; nrtd, vi.63.5d; vaigudnara jdtavedo, vil.13.2d; r'bhu- 
kshano vdjah, vii.A8. la; ajipate nrpute, viii.54.6a; a'rjo napaj 
jdtavedah, x.140.3a. 

Altogether, of successive vocatives where the first is initial 
and accented and the rest are unaccented, the Rig-Veda has 237 
cases in 114 pddus, and the Atharvan has 48 cases in 18 pddas. 
Where the first is initial and all are accented, the Rik has 206 
cases in 86 pddas, and the Atharvan has 101 cases in 46 pddas, 
Where all are interior and unaccented, the Rik has 705 cases in 
338 pddus; the Atharvan in 46 pddas has, according to different 
readings, from 92 to 94 vocatives; the printed text gives 94. 

A genitive case dependent on a voeative (never separated from 
it by intervening words) forms as it were a single word or 
phrase with it, and shares its accent. Thus, for example, “ O 
son of strength, ” is sii'no sahasah or sdhasah sino if initial, and 
stino sahasah or sahasah sino if interior. There are 178 ‘such 
examples in the Rig-Veda, in 131 of which the genitive precedes ; 
and 40 in the Atharvan, the genitive preceding in all but one. 

The passages containing examples of the vocative modified by 
a genitive are the followin 

ike sti'no sahasah : RV. i.181.1d (vdsudhiti dvitard jandndm, 
already quoted) : viii. - 9c (st'no hinvdsya harivah, see below) : 


x.24.2c; 33.70. 
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Like stino sahasah: i.48.1b,9b; 49.2d; 58.8a; 114.9); ii.28.3¢; 
33.la: iii.1.8a; 14.6a; 25.50; iv.2.2a; 34.6a; 37.4¢: v.79.2b,30, 
8b,9a: vi.l.l0e: 4.10; 5.5); 11.6c; 13.4a,50,6a; 15.3¢,19a; 18. 
lle; 20.1d; 21.116; 50.9a; 69.3a: vii.1.210,22d; 3.8¢; 7.7); 8.76; 
16.4¢; 81.3a- viii.19.7b (two examples); 24.17a; 33.12d; 40.9; 
46.lc; 92.14a@: x.50.6b; 127.80. AV. xix.47.5d. 

Like sdhasah sino: i.3.1b; 44.56 (vigvasyd ’mrta bhojana) ; 
58.8d; 117.126; 130.100; i1.6.26; 23.194; 24.15a,16a: iii.24.36; 
38.5¢. iv.37.4¢ (indrasya sino gavaso napdtah) ; 44.2b; 57.2a: 
v.4.8b; 17.5¢c; 63.la: vii.54.1,2,3a: viii.8.5¢ (svd’hd stémasya 
vardhand); 17.144; 19.25¢; 26.210; 30.2e; 84.40: ix.31.6d; 
82.40; 108.95; x.11.7b; 20.105; 30.4¢; 93.34; 115.80; 140.34; 
142.16; 149.2b; 166.3¢. 

AV. i.1.2c; 13.34; v.6.9 (edkshusho hete mdnaso hete brdhmano 
hete tapasagea hete): vi.3.1c,3c: vii.97.8a: xili.1.17a,18a (unac- 
cented in MSS.), 19a: xiv.1.3le. 

Like sahasah séino: i.11.2b; 18.16,3c,5a; 26.1b,10c; 29.2a; 
30.54,22b; 34.6d; 40.la,za; 42.1; 74.50; 79.40: 131.4¢; 141.10¢; 
161.14d; ii 23.1¢,5d,9a,lle; 36.2d; iii.14.4¢,6a; 16.5¢ ; 
18.4a; 28.56; 51.100; iv.6.la; 11.6c; 32.226; 35.1a,8c; 47.30; 
51.10a,1lla: v.3.1¢,6d,9b; 4.6c; 6.55 (¢gékrasya gocishas pate), 
9d; 35.5d; 54.106; 62.96; 75.8): vi.15.14a; 16.18b,25¢,30¢,; 
45.106 (indra vdjdndm pate); 53.1a; 55.1la; 64.4d,5c; 65.6a: 
vii.14.2c; 55.la; 64.2a; 77.6a; 81.5¢c; 97.9a: viii.5.lla; 6.2la; 
8.16d; 17.13a; 19.76; 22.4¢,6c; 23.12a; 47,146,155; 60.2a; 84.50; 
90.56; 92.300; 97.66: ix.36.6c; 83.la; 104.54; 105.5a: x.40.4d, 
12¢c,13¢c; 85.15a@; 131.4c; 155.2¢c; 164.la,4a; 174.1e. 

AV. i.1.2a; 13.2a; 25.2¢,3¢; 26.3a: ii.14.2¢: iv.4.6c; 16.95 (asdv 
dmushydyand ’mushydh putra): vi.6.1a; 69.26; 79.2a; 101.2¢; 
140.le: vii.56.4c; 73.4¢ (md'dhvi dhartdrd vidathasya satpati) ; 
81.3@: viii.6.15d: x.5.45a,c: xix.8.6a; 24.1¢; 63.1a. 

Yet in a very few cases the genitive (probably by an error of 
tradition) maintains its own independent accent. The followin 
have been noted: urshabha kshitind'm, i.177.3¢: vi.32.4e (in both 
which Grassmann would omit the accent); ydydm rtdsya rath- 
yah, vii.66.12d: viii.83.3¢; sd'no hinvdsya harivah, viii.40.9e. 

ery rarely, another case than the genitive is found as adjunct 
of a vocative, and there are one or two instances of its recognition 
as such by loss of accent. Thus in viii.56.la we read prdti te 
dasyave vrka, with which compare ddsyave vr’kah, viii.56.26: and 
the VS. reads dgne ghrtend "huta at xvii.50, while the Atharvan 
in the corresponding passage (vi.5.1) has ghrténa. In visho vd'jena 
vdjini prdacetah (stbmam jushasva), iii.61.la, and (tévigushma 
tévikrato) gdcivo vigvayd mate, viii.68.26, it is impossible to tell 
whether the instrumentals are or are not treated as adjuncts of the 
vocatives. In indrdvishné havishd vdvrdhdnd ’grddvdnd ndmasd 
rdtahavy4, vi.69.6b, the change of havishdé to hdvishd would (in 
samhitd) alone be required in order to convert the first balf-verse 
into a series of vocatives (compare ndmasd rdtdhavydh at v.43.14: 
vi.11.4) ; but the verse can be fairly translated as it stands, 
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The very peculiar construction is sometimes made of joining a 
nominative to a vocative and adding a verb in the dual; for 
example, indrag ca s6bmam pibatam brhaspate, iv.50.10a, ‘ along 
with Indra, do ye two drink the soma, O Brhaspati!’ The pas- 
sages in which similar forms occur are the following : 

uike indrag ca soma: i.93.56; 164.19¢ (indrag ca yd’ cakra- 
thuh soma td'ni): iv.28.56; 47.2a; 50.10a- v.51.6a; 60.7a: vi. 
68.4d; 69.8¢: vii.104.25b: viii.l.6c: ix.19.26; 95.5¢ (indrag ca 
yat kshdyathah satibhagdya, with pronoun understood): 111.37 
ca ydd bhdvatho dnapacyutd, with pronoun understood). 

uike sé6ma indrag ca: i.2.5a,6a; 135.7a,ce,f (ati vdyo sasaté yahi 
gadgvato, ydtra gra'vd vddati tdtra gachatam: grhdm indrag ca 
gachatam: ... @ pirndyd niyiitd yatho adhvardm : indrag ca 
yatho adhvardm) : iii.25.4a: iv.47.3a; 49.3a,b (@ na indrdbrhas- 
pati grhim indrag ca gachatam) : v.64.5a,b (d' no mitra suditi- 
bhir varunag ca sadhdstha 67.5a,b ni vdm mitra’ ’stuto 
vdruno vd tand'ndm, with vd instead of ca): vii.66.17b,c (ydtam 
varuna dyumdt: mitrdg ca sédmapitaye); 97.10a and 98.7a 
(br'haspute yuvdm indrag ca vdsvo). 

With this construction may be compared such more isolated 
cases as @ ydd ruhd'va vdrunag ca nd'vam (vii.88.3a), where 
the pronoun ahdém which in idea goes with vdrunah to make the 
subject of ruhd'va is also omitted; and mdtd’ ca me chadayathah 
samd’ vaso (viii.1.6c). 


An example, omitted above (p. 59, below), of successive interior vocatives with 


accent is vaydm te vo varuna mi’tra’ 'ryaman, Viii.19.35c. 
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ARTICLE III. 


ON THE RELATION IN THE RIG-VEDA 


BETWEEN THE 


PALATAL AND LABIAL VOWELS (i, 4, 4, 


AND THEIR 


CORRESPONDING SEMIVOWELS (y, 2). 


By A. HJALMAR EDGREN, 
INSTRUCTOR IN MODERN LANGUAGES IN YALE COLLEGE (SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 8CHOOL). 


Presented to the Society October 23d, 1878. 


THERE is between the old Vedic dialect and the classical San- 
skrit an important discrepancy as regards the treatment and 
occurrence before dissimilar vowels of 7, u or y, v, which serves 
to throw some light on the history and original value of these 
letters. In classical Sanskrit the vowels in question (7, 7, u, @) 
are never found or tolerated before a dissimilar vowel or diph- 
thong, but only (by conversion or otherwise) their correspond- 
ing semivowels. But for the Vedic language, on the contrary, 
we possess metrical evidence that this euphonic combination, 
though graphically observed in the texts ms the ancient hymns, 
was only partly so in reading. Semivowels artificially written, 
according to the usage of the later language, must often be 
restored, in nearly all their varied combinations, to vowels ; 
and sometimes the very same words exhibit in different or 
even in the same hymns and verses a different treatment in 
this respect. 

It might appear at first as if arbitrary usage, careless metrical 
construction, and corruption of the texts, had each contributed 
their share to this variety. That they have done so to some 
limited extent cannot very well be questioned; but a careful 
examination of the whole field shows that the diversity is in 
the main of organic nature, a result of actual growth rather 
than of lawlessness and neglect. 
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It is generally conceded that the Indo-European language 
did not at first possess the semivowels y and v, though it had 
the vowels ¢ and uw. The former are consequently later devel- 
— of the latter, according to the principle of a general 
phonetic change from the extremities of the alphabetic scheme 
towards its middle. We might accordingly expect to find in 
the older monuments of the language a transition-state quite 
different from that in which the classical speech was finally 
stereotyped. But everything in that transitional state being in 
flux, on an onward move, we cannot expect to see whole cate- 
gories of forms or words by an equal and regular progress pass 
mechanically from one state into another. On the contrary, 
partial changes and frequent exceptions—counter-currents and 
eddies, so to speak, in the stream—are to be expected; and 
this all the more on account of the nature of the change. The 
vowels and semivowels in question differ so infinitesimally in 
articulation that they are most readily interchanged ; and this 
fact not merely facilitated the mutation, but likewise favored, 
in a high degree, an occasional retention and even restoration 
of the more primitive vowel-sound, in the very same forms in 
which the later consonant-sound was mostly admitted; and 
vice versa. No doubt arbitrary choice on the part of the indi- 
vidual poet had on this very account a freer scope; but if we 
can only find that these discrepancies of identical words are of 
exceptional occurrence, and that, for the rest, general principles, 
unconsciously obeyed by the individual, underlie the main 
facts, such anomalous exceptions lose their significance. 

The following statistical statements will show not only that 
the cases in which the same forms are differently treated, 
though nowise rare, are few in comparison with the cases of 
uniform treatment; but also that certain principles determine 
the whole vast residue of facts. And, indeed, these principles 
are to a large extent such as we might @ priori expect them to 
be. It would seem natural that the vowels should most tena- 
ciously preserve their identity when occurring not within a 
word, but at the end of one word and before another beginning 
with a vowel, or at the end of a stem before a vowel-suffix, 
since a change of the final here impairs the individuality of the 
word, and blends it with the following element. And, on the 
other hand, that they should be more readily consonantized in 
all combinations the original independence and significance of 
which were dimmed and forgotten (as in derivative, and espe- 
cially in inflectional suffixes, and in radical elements), and, for 
euphonic reasons, wherever the vowel was placed between two 
other vowels, and thus occasioned a double hiatus. 

Such general inferences are borne out by actual facts as 
found in the Rig-Veda. It should be stated, to begin with, 
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that the vowels 7 and w never, under any circumstances, occur 
between two other vowels in a word ; this case is therefore not 
further to be considered at all, and is eliminated from all the 
following statistical statements. For the rest (@ e. when pre- 
ceded by a consonant and followed by a dissimilar vowel), he 
are retained as 7 and u almost without exception in the colloca- 
tion of words in sentences, there being only traces of an 
inchoate mutation in a few such dependent words as _preposi- 
tions, etc. (and it may well be doubted whether the spoken lan- 
guage in this respect ever followed strictly the requirements of 
the written). The vowels maintain themselves likewise between 
the members of a compound, although here the tendency of less 
independent words to lose their identity and blend with others 
is slightly more apparent. 

In combinations with a suffixal vowel, final 7 (7) and u (@) 
maintain themselves in nearly twice as many words as they are 
altered (especially in nouns, less so in the few verbs that come 
here under consideration); and in numerous instances they 
(especially 7, 7) take on an additional semi-vowel of their own 
kind (are “split”), which bridges over the hiatus. Moreover, 
it is found that the mutation was favored by a preceding 
short syllable, while a long syllable exercised, as a rule, a con- 
servative influence. 

Among derivative and inflectional suffixes, those forming 
declinable stems, on the one hand, are very differently treated 
from those forming conjugable stems and from inflectional 
endings, on the other. In the former, the vowel 7 is prevailingly 
retained, while the vowel uw is with few exceptions changed 
throughout tov. But this discrepancy in the treatment of 7 
and uw in formative suffixes is not without assignable causes. 
Thus the vowel is, as a rule, preserved by the influence of a 
preceding long syllable, and by being accented ; but now it so 
happens that these two preservative forces, while they are fre- 
quently present in words with a suffix containing an ¢ (y), are 
almost entirely lacking in words with a suffix containing a v (u). 
In suffixes forming conjugation-stems, and also in inflectional 
endings (especially in those of verbs), the semivowels are 
found in an overwhelming majority. But even here the occur- 
rence of some terminations containing the vowel would seem to 
indicate its earlier occurrence, and indications of the preserving 
influence of a preceding long syllable are also not lacking. 

Finally, as regards the nucleus of words, the elementary part 
of them which remains when they are divested of their forma- 
tive elements, the semivowels are found everywhere save in a 
few entirely sporadic cases, which may indeed point to an early 
formative process not entirely forgotten in the remote Vedic 
period. 
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Mainly in accordance with the principles thus laid down, the 
relation of the palatal and labial vowels and their correspond- 
ing semivowels will be considered, in what follows, under 
three heads, with their subdivisions, viz: 


A. Treatment of final 2, ¢, uw, @, before dissimilar vowels: 
I. In independent words ; 
II. In compounds; 
III. In noun-stems and verb-roots. 
B. Occurrence of ¢ or y, u or v, in formative elements: 
I. In derivative suffixes ; 
II. In declensional endings ; 
III. In verb-inflection. 
C. Occurrence of ¢ or y, u or v in the root-element (real or apparent) of the 


word. 


The collection of the material is based, in the main, on 
Grassmann’s Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda. For the statistics of 
noun inflection I am indebted to Professor Lanman’s article on 
‘Noun-Inflection in the Rig-Veda” (Journ. of Am. Or. Soc., 


vol. x.). 


A. TREATMENT OF FINAL 7, f, uv, @ BEFORE DISSIMILAR VOWELS. 


I. In INDEPENDENT Worps. 


An examination of a few hymns is enough to bring to light the 
fact that the absence of external sandhi (except graphically) is 
so regular that the exceedingly few exceptions which may be 
found must be considered as wholly sporadic—or, at the utmost, 
as revealing a dawning tendency to avoid the hiatus by weaken- 
ing the final vowels of such subordinate words as prepositions or 
other particles into semivowels. In order to reach a valid con- 
clusion in regard to the treatment of final ¢, 7, vu, @ in the text, 
1294 verses (150 hymns), chosen from all the Mandalas (but espe- 
cially from the 1st and 10th), were examined ; and the result will 
show the needlessness of searching through the whole Rig-Vedic 
material. 

In these 1294 verses the occurrence was as follows: before a 
dissimilar vowel, final 7 (7) 285 times, and final y 1 time; final uv 
(a) 106 times, and final v 4 times. 

The exceptional occurrence of y was in prdty (i.11.6) ; and those 
of v were in dnv 3 times (i.23.23; iv.4.11; x.13.3), and tv once 
(Val.3.4). A special examination of sundry other passages in 
which particles in -¢ and -« occur before vowels showed that they 
were generally unchanged; only for anw a couple of additional 
forms anv were found. It may be worthy of notice that in com- 

ounds also, where sandhi is as a rule omitted, the prepositions 
in part submit to its law. 
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If. In Compounps. 


The treatment of final 7, 7, «, @ of the prior member of a com- 
und before a dissimilar vowel is in the main accordant with 
that of the same vowels in independent words. Below are given 
all the instances of such combinations that occur in the Rig-Veda : 


1. ¢ before a dissimilar vowel: akudhri-ac (?) 1, ati-d’ya 1 (aty- 5), dnti-dti 1, 
abhi- (in abhi-dijana 3, abhi-ardhaydjvan 1; abhy- 4), asmadhri-ac(?) 9, urvi’-ati 1, 
kadri-ac {?) 1, krshti-ojas 1, tuvi-djas 1, ta’rni-artha 2, tri- (in tri-anikd 1, tri’-am- 
baka 1, tri’-aruna 2, tri’-arusha 1, tri-dvi 1, tri’-dgir 1, tri-uddyd 1, tri-udhdn 1), 
dadhi- (in dadhi-ac 1, dadhi-dgir 1; dadhy- 2), ni’ (in ni’-ac 25, ni-aficana 1, ni-dyana 
2, ni-arthd 4, ni’-okas 2, ni-dcant 1), bhari- (bhari-aksha 1, bha’ri-dsuti 1, bha’ri-ojas 
1), madri-ac 3, vadhri-agva 5 (vd’dhri-acgva 2), vishvadri-ac (?)1, vi- (in vi-adhvan 1, 
vi-dyana 1, vi’-alkagd (?) 1, vi’-agva 5, vi-agvavat 4, vi-dnagi 3, vi-ish 4, vi’-ushti 29, 
vi’-enas 1, vi'-ent 1, vi-ddana 1, vi’-oman 23, also in vioma-sdd 1), hdri-agva 24 (also 
in hdériagvaprasita 1). 

2. y before a vowel: dty- (in dty-avi 4, dty-Grmi 1; ati- 1), ddhy-aksha 4, abhy- 
(in abhy-dyansénya 1, abhy-d’ram 1, abhy-dvarti’n 2; abhi- 1), ahy-arshu1, gdvy-ati 
(? see below) 12 (agavy-ati 1), dadhy-dc 2 (dadhi- 14), (pvit-y-de ? 4). 

3. uw before a dissimilar vowel: (in det-apas 1, dgt-agva 2, dgii-agvia 3), 
uru-djra 1, rju-de 1, dagi-adhvara 5, dhrshnii-ojas 2, puru-anika 5, paru-dyus (?) 1, 
bandhu-e:hé 1, bahu-ojas 4, madhu- (in madhu-ad 1, mdédhu-arnas 1), vidi-anga 3, 
su- (in su-agni’ 6, su-diga 2, su-anguri’ 3, su-dc 6, su-diicas 1, su-adhvard 33, su- 
anitka 5, su-apatydé 16, su-dpas 16, from it su-apasy- 2, and su-apasyd’ 7, su-apdka 1, 
su-apivdta 1, su-apnas 2, su-abhishti 5, su-abhishtisumna 1, su-abhicé 2, si-arankrta 
1, su-arkd 3, su-arci’ 1, su-arthé 2, su-dvas 15, su-deva 17, su-agvayé 1, su-devia 11, 
su-dstra 1, su-asti 103, su-astigd’ 1, su-astidd’ 3, su-astimdat 3, su-astivd’h 1, si-dtata 
2, su-dpi’ 3, su-dbhd’ 7, su-dyasd 1, su-dyij 1, su-dyudhd 14, su-d’vasu 1, su-d'vrj 1, 
su-dveca 3, sti-dcita 1, su-dcis 1, su-d’s 2, su-dsasthd 1, sii-dhuta 8, su-idhmd 1, su- 
isht 1, sii-ishta 1, su-djas 3; sv- only in svasti’ 4). 

4. v before a vowel: anv-artitr’ (for anuvartitr’) 1, rtv-tj 17, pulv-aghd 1, sv-asti 
4 (su- 328). 

As will be seen from the preceding enumerations, the vowels i 
and u are as a rule retained unchanged in composition, final 7 be- 
fore vowels occurring 194 times (in 17 different compounds), but 
final y only 29 times (in 6 different compounds); and final w be- 
fore vowels occurring 359 times (in 12 different compounds), but 
final » only 23 times (in 4 different compounds). It is especially 
the prepositions ati and abhi which show a tendency to submit to 
the later euphonic requirements; and it seems natural that such 
subordinate words should first lose their independence. The only 
other noteworthy exceptions are gévy-dti and rtv-y. As for gdvy- 
-iti, it is the only form found, and occurs not less than 12 times; 
but the character of y is here uncertain; it seems hardly to be a 
final of the prior member of the compound. Panini divides the 
compound as go-ydti, Bohtlingk-Roth and Grassmann rather as 
go-ati (with an inserted y, Gr.). And rtv-ij, also the only form 
found, and occurring 17 times, offers a striking exception to the 
general rule (if, indeed, the accepted derivation is the true one, as 
seems hardly to be questioned). 


II In Noun-stemMs AND VERB-ROOTS. 


The treatment of final 7, 7, wu, @ of noun-stems and of verb-roots 
before an added inflectional ending beginning with a vowel is 
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somewhat different. In noun-stems these vowels are prevailingly 
retained, but in verb-roots they are mostly consonantized (in verb- 
roots in -u, -4@, indeed, always so). It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that in both cases, and especially in verb-roots,. the hiatus is 
very frequently avoided by the insertion of a semivowel between 
the stem or root and the ending, and in verb-roots by strengthen- 
ing the vowel and converting the diphthong as usual. Below will 
be given a statistical résumé of the relative occurrence of vowel 
or semivowel before inflectional endings (for a full exposition of 
the treatment of nouns, see Professor Lanman’s article referred to 
above, p. 70). 
1. Noun-stems. 

a. Final or y: in 40 times (fr. 27 ¢-stems), y-am 1 (#-stem) ; 7-4 108 times 
(instr. sing.: fr. 22 i-stems 43 times, and 35 f-stems 58 times; nom., acc., voc., 
dual: fr. 5 é-stems 7 times), y-@ 46 times (instr. sing.: fr. 11 é-stems 13 times; 
dual, 6 i-stems 33 times); é-e 16 times (fr. 13 i-stems), y-e 18 times (fr. 2 i-stems) ; 
i-ai 4 times (fr. 4 7-stems); y-ai 27 times (fr. 17 ¢-stems); ¢-ds 32 times (abl. sing.: 
fr. 1 ¢-stem once, and 2 ié-stems 4 times; genit. sing.: fr. 2 ¢-stems 3 times, 16 
i-stems 24 times), y-ds 23 times (abl.: from 2 ¢-stems twice, and 4 é-stems 21 times), 
i-us 1 (sdkhius), y-us 10 times (abl. once, and genit. 9 times, fr. 3 ¢-stems); é-as 
118 times (genit. sing.: fr. 1 i-stem 3 times, and 7 é-stems 9 times; nom., voc. pl.: 
fr. 23 stems 72 times; acc. pl.: fr. 18 stems 34 times), y-as 86 times (genit. sing.: 
fr. 2 i-stems 52 times, and 3 ¢-stems 3 times; nom., voce. pl.: fr. 1 ¢-stem 20 times; 
ace. pl.: fr. 1 ¢-stem 11 times); i-dm 17 times (fr. 2 ¢-stems 3 times, and 8 é-stems 
14 times), y-dm 16 times (fr. 3 ¢-stems 3 times, and 7 é-stems 13 times); y-aw 2 
times (pdtyau); i-os 56 times (fr. 5 i-stems 30 times, and 10 é-stems 26 times), 
y-os 11 times (fr. 1 7-stem once, and 5 é-stems 9 times). 


The preceding summary shows that the vowel ¢ or 7 is retained 
in 392 instances (308 of from 7-stems, and 84 from 7-stems), 
and that it is altered to yin 240 instances (107 of these from 
i-stems and 133 from é-stems). To these should be added 30 infin- 
itives in -dhyai (55 occurrences), 5 in -dhiai (17 occurrences), and 
one in -étyai, these being virtually noun-datives. The prevalence 
of vowel retention is decided; and if different stems alone are 
considered, the disproportion is still greater, ¢ then rag 
about twice as often as y. It was to be expected that the vowel- 
character of the finals should be prevailingly protected here by 
that feeling of the integrity of the word which the unaltered 
final in other cases than those considered kept alive. As auxiliary 
to it, however, are to be noticed the quantity of the final and (as 
in the case of the suffix -ia) the accent, and the quantity of the 
preceding syllable. 

That the final ¢ maintained itself more tenaciously than the 
final ¢ is seen from the preceding statement. In regard to the 
accent, it is to be noticed that in the comparatively few instances 
where the final of the theme is accented before the terminational 
vowel (as in manddkid, sphigid, srnia, manyumias, ahias, 
meshie, vrkie, etc.) the vowel ¢ is preserved asarule. Generally 
oxytone stems shift their accent to the termination (as in pitid’ 
fr. piti, prthivid's fr. prthivi', devid' fr. devi’, samdnid’ fr. samdni’, 
agityd’ tr. agiti, matyd’ fr. mati, vasatyd’ fr. vasati, etc.) and then 
the vowel, though prevailingly retained, is not seldom changed 
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into y. As regards the influence exercised by the quantity of the 
preceding syllable, it will be seen from the following quotation of 
all the instrumental cases (the others in the main agreeing) that 7 
is mostly found after a long and y after a short syllable : 


a, -id preceded by a long syllable: dnvid 3, dvartid 1, asiknid’ 1, d’bhatid 1, atid’ 
5, drmid’ 1, kirtid’ 1, kundrnd’cid 1, ghrtd’cid 1, citantid 1, citayantid 1, jalpia 1, 
dadhid 1, devd’cid 1, devia’ 5, dhra’jid 1, patnid 1, pd’rshnid 1, pitid’ 1, pirandhia 
9. purdnid’ 1, 1, mandakid 1, ranhid 5, vdsvid 1, vigvd’cid 1, vigvid 1, 
vi’cid 1, vrshtid’ 2, vecid 1, carmaydntid 1, satrd’cid 1, samdnid’ 5, suktrtid’ 1, 
sicid’ 1, sdrmid 1, stébhantid 1, harshid 2. 

8. -id preceded by a short syllable: dgvdvatid 1, tvishid 1, tmanid 1, dévidyutatia 
1, namid 1, ndvyasid 1, patid 1, rdjid 1, rathid 2, réhinid 1, 11, 2, 
cimid 1, sdkhid 4, sumatid’ 1, sushtutid’ 1, srnid 2, harinid 1. 

y. -yd by a long syllable: agityd’ 1, d’katyd 1, ishtyd 1 (?), devdhityd 
1 (but -tie). 

6. -yd preceded by a short syllable: agdmyd 1, devdvatyd 1, gdtwmdtyd, tmanyd 
1, navasyd 1, patyd 3, pavyd’ 3, prthivyd’ 3, pramatyd 1, matyd’ 1, médhumatyd 1, 
mahyd’ 1, mithatyd’ 1, rayyd’ 1, vasatyd’ 1, vd’javatyd 1, ¢dcyd 3, sakhyd 4, sddhda- 
ranyd’ 1, sumatyd’ 3, sushtutyd 1, sbmavatyd 1, hiranydyd (fr. hiranydyyd) 1. 


The cases of wu or v now follow: 


b. Final u or v: in u-am 66 times (fr. 2 u-stems twice, and 12 @-stems 64 times) ; 
u-@ 59 times (instr. sing.: fr. 7 u-stems 12 times, and 6 @-stems 40 times; nom., 
ace., voc.dual: fr. 2 stems 7 times); v-@ 62 times (instr.: fr. 4 w-stems 61 times; 
dual: only pagvd’); u-e 22 times (fr. 1 u-stem once, and 4 @-stems 21 times), v-e 
16 times (fr. 4 w-stems), v-ai 1 (éshvai); u-as 89 times (abl. sing.: fr. 1 @-stem 3 
times; genit. sing.: fr. 5 w-stems 6 times, and 3 @-stems 19 times; nom., voc. pl.: 
fr. 1 u-stem once, and 23 @-stems 60 times), v-as 160 times (abl.: fr. 2 u-stems 3 
times; genit.: fr. 7 w-stems 142 times; pl.: fr. 7 w-stems 15 times); u-ds 2 times 
(fr. 2 d-stems), v-ds 1 (u-stem); u-i 7 times (fr. 3 d@-stems); u-dm 1 (gvagrud’m); 
u-os 39 times (fr. 4 u-stems 24 times, and 1 @-stem 15 times), v-os 1 (camvds). 


As seen from the preceding statistical account, u before a suf- 
fixal vowel occurs 285 times (239 of these from d-stems, and 46 
from u-stems), and v 241 times (all from w-stems). Compare also 
the gerundives in -tua,-tva. It must be noticed that the frequency 
of v is owing chiefly to the exceptional frequency of the forms 
mddhvas and vdsvas, which together occur not less than 110 times. 
If the stems alone be considered, « occurs (like 7) about twice as 
often as its semivowel. The discrepancy between wu- and d@-stems 
is much more striking than between #- and é-stems, inasmuch as the 
d-stems never have their vowel converted into a semivowel. The 
influence of the accent is the same as in the é-stems; but any in- 
fluence of the quantity of the syllable before the final is not 
noticeable. 


2. Verb-roots. : 


In verb-roots ending in ¢, 7 or u, @, the combination of these 
vowels with a following vowel is generally made by strengthening 
the 7,7 to e (ay), as in ci, cayate, and of u, @ to o (av), as in stu, 
stavate; or by insertion of y, v (the so-called “split”), as in di, 
diyate ; stu, stuvanti. These — take place, one or both, 
in all verbs (22) in -¢ and -i. Only in the following cases is the 
final retained or changed into y: 
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a, iretained: (7) tantw 1; (di) di’diat- 1, di’didna 6; (dhi) di’dhiat- 1, di/dhidna 
13 ; (pt) pipidnd 3 ; (md) mémiat- 1, (mi) mémidna 1 ; (vi) vianti 1, vidnti 1, vidntu 3, 
viantu 3, vivie 1, vidt- 5, vidnd 1; (si) sia 1, siasva 1, siadhvam 1, sidt- 1. 

B. i changed to y: (¢) yanti 20, yanti 73, yan 1, yantu 1, yantu 26; (ci) cikyatus 
1, cikyts 4; (ji) jigyts 8; (pi) pipyatam 4, pipyatdm 1, pipyata 1, pipyathus 1, 
pipyus 1, pipye 3, apipyan 1; (mi) mimyés 1; (bhi) bibhyat 2, bibhyus 4; (vi) 
dvyan 1; (st) syati 1, syanti 1, sya 4, syatu 2, syatam 2, syatém 1, syasva 1. 


In regard to the verb-roots in -w, -4, they all (30) connect with 
a following vowel either by strengthening the final, or by insertion 
of v, or, very rarely, by conversion of the vowel to its correspond- 
ing semivowel (as in juhvati, juhve, svdna, etc.). The final u, @ 
is never found retained before a following vowel. 


B. OccurRENCE OF i OR ¥, AND OR V, IN FORMATIVE 
ELEMENTS. 


I. In DERIVATIVE SUFFIXES. 


Suffixes forming declinable stems, and containing either of the 
vowels or semivowels in question, are quite numerous; and they 
will be taken up below mainly in the order of their frequency. 
A complete statement of all simple nominal stems used alone or 
in composition (participles and gerundives included) is intended, 
and also, by the way, of compounds and derivatives from them. 

The suffix -ia (-ya) is by far the most frequently used; and for 
reasons of convenience words with this suffix will be arranged 
according to their finals in two groups, one comprising those 
words in which the suffix is preceded by a long syllable, and the 
other those words in which it is preceded by a short syllable. 


SUFFIX-FORM -ia. 


a. Preceded by a long syllable: upavakia 1, andkia 1, okia 8, sdkhid 1, dngia 1, 
gangid 1, apdcia 1, upavd’cia 1, sdcia 1, apicia 11, a’jia 4 (-ya 1; compound: prsh- 
addjia 1), prtand’jia 1, rdjid 1 (compounds: samaryard‘jia 1, vi; rard’jia 1, sva- 
ra’‘jia 8, sa’mrdjia 5), bhojia 3, marjia 5, yavishtia 13, prshthia 3, i’dia 33 (-ya 2), 
dronia 1, dégonia 1, sdvarnia 1, vr’shnia 30 (derivative: vr’shnidvat 2), sajdtia 8, 
prati’tia 2, datia 16, adyatia 1, cvetid 2, sahantia 3, aptid 1, saptia 1, ddhigartia 1, 
martia 170 (compounds: dmartia 55, updrimartia 1; martiakrta 1, martiatrd’ 5, 
martiatvand 1, mdrtieshita 1), agdstia5 (-ya 1), pastia 2 (compounds: vd'japastia 
1, virdpastia 1, dgvapastia 1, tripastid 1; pastiasdd 1), -hastia in compds.: ubhayd- 
hastia 1, madhuhastia 1, suhastia 3; hastya, pdthid 1, rd’thia 1, gopi’thia 1, yathia 3, 
varathia 5, ukthia 40, pdrthid 1, nddia 1, sadhamd’dia 9, anumd’dia 4 (-ya 1), 
dnedia 5, védia 5, caidid 2, chandia 1, parjanyakrandia 1, vandia 11, nindia 1 (com- 
pound: anindid 1, -ya 1), rd’dhia 7 (compound: yddrddhia 1), sddhid 2, médhia 2 
(compound: médhidtithi 9), miyedhia 3. yodhia 1, vd’jagandhia 1, ardhia 2, gardhia 
1, dhd’nia 2 (compound: dhdnidkr’t 1), nidhdnia 1, mdanié 4, jénia 15 (compounds : 
svijenia 1; jenidvasu 2), vijenia 1, marmrjénia 1 (-ya 1), vdvrdhénia 1, dmenia 1, venia 
1, sénia 2 (compound: asenié 1), vainid 1, yonid 1, dghnia 11, aghnid 7 (-ya 1), gvitnia 
1, budhnia |, dushvapnia 8, vasnia 1, vigvapsnia 4, tirdahnia’ (-ya1), a’pia 15, vdta’- 
pia 2 (-ya 2), andpia 1, sdpia 2, mayé’ragepia 1, dddbhia 28, darbhia 1, ka’mia 15, gra- 
mid 1, bhimié 1, kshemia 1, komié 1, stémia 6, somid 53, saumia 1, paritakmia 4, vak- 
mia sakmia 1, gagmia 1, sigmia 5, harmid 11 (compounds: harmieshthd’ 1, gharmi- 
eshthdé 1), dasmia 1, dkdyia 1, vidd’yia1, pand’yia |, -pdyia (compounds: kundapd’- 
yia 1, purvapda’yia 1, bahupd’yia 2, nrpd’yia 5), uttamda’yia 1, purumd’yia 1, pana- 
yd’yia 1, mahayd'yia 1, sprhayd’yia 4, ald’yia 1, ahnavdyid 1, pravd’yia 13, didhi- 
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shd’yia 2, dakshd’yia 4 (-ya 1), vitantasd’yia 4, rasd’yia 2, mahd’yia 1, sahagéyia 4 
stushéyia 2, dria 12 (-ya 5), varkdria 1, jdria 1, mandarit ndirté 3 ria 5 (-ya 
1), vd’ria 64 (-ya 2; compound: vigvdvdria 2), dhiria 1, viria 75 (compounds: 

drshtaviria 1, suvi’ ria 716, -ya 3), vrtratd’ria 8 (-ya 6), apta’ria 1, hotrva’ria 1 (-ya 
1), st’ria 16 (- -ya 6 + compounds ; compounds : astria 1, si” rialvac 4, si’riaragmi 
1, sdriagvi’t 1), dhd’ria 1, sairiad 1, tigria 4, ajria 1, arcatria 1, gvd’ tria 4, citria 2, 
pitria 12 (compound : supitria FE ‘derivative : pitridvat 1), mitria 1, mitria 1 (com- 
pound: swmitria 1), ¢vitria 1, méarjilia 1, ka’via 37 (- ~ya 2), 6 (-ya 1; com- 
pound dsamasthakdvia 2), bhd’via 1, durd’via 1, suprdvia 2, devia 3 (compounds : 

cauradevia 1, vigu ddevia 5, -ya 1, ‘sdhadevié 3, sudevia 2), pévia 1 (compound: 

sucévia 1), ddivia 64 (-ya 14), r’tvia 1, kr’tvia 13, " pt’ rvia 7, parvi id 92 (compounds : 

dptrvia 10, parvidstuti 3), devia 25 (- -ya 3; compound : su-dcvia 11, according to 
Grassmann one of these -ya, at the end of a trishtubh-pdda), acvia 4, sduvacvia 2, 

dcudgvia 3, dirghajihvia 1, bhrd’cia 1, hi’ranyakegia 2, vegia 2, dércia 1, padshia 2, 

purishia 1, angashia 2, cashia 3, teshia 1, eshaishia 1, joshia 1 (compound: ajoshia 1), 
poshia 4 (compound: sahasraposhi’a 1), kakshi’a 5 (compounds : décakakshia 1, 

apikakshia 1, kakshiaprd’ 2), takshia 1, pakshi’a 1, yakshia 1, antarikshia 2, varshia 
4, dsi’a 12 (compounds: saptddsia 1, -ya 3, décamdsia 2, 1, juhd’-dsia 1), 
ayd@’sia 5, ¢a’sia 1 (compound: ardsié 1), dasia 1, 18, pduhsia 45 (Grass- 
mann one -ya, at the end of a trishtubh-pdda), kutsid 1, pawrukutsid 1 (yd 3), 
-sdhia (in the compounds: prtandshd’hia 1, abhimatishd’hia 1, arshd’hia 9, -ya 1), 
jehia 1, dgohia 1, ranhia 2. 

B. Preceded by a short syllable: sakhia 9 (- -ya 6), dpr’chia (?) 3, devaydjia 1, 
tigia 2, yijia 23, gania 1, karmania 2, dshmania 1, lakshmania 1, rénia 4 (-ya 1+ 
2 compounds) adhishav ania 1, varunia 1, itia 8 (-ya 58), pacatia 1, gopayatia 1, 
vratia 1, parvatia 1, dditié 5 (-ya 193 +4 compounds), gréfia 13 (in one compound 
-ya) carkr’tia 5 (-ya 3), sacathia 2, ucathia 1, vidathia 1, rdthia 13 (-ya 4), rathia 
2, média 12 (-ya 1), hr’dia 3, gadhia 4, ania 2 (-ya 184+ compounds), dnia 2, 
jania 6 (-ya 2+compounds), rdjania 1, vrjania 1, udania 1, dhdnia 2 (-ya 2+com- 
pounds; compounds: catadhania 1, pradhanist}, sadhania 1), nabhania 3, samania 1, 
sdmania 1, dhvania 1, ahania 3, apia 10 (-ya 4), dabhia 2, dimia 5, yamia 1, arya- 
mia 1, kshamia 2, vayia 6, aria | (in the latter half of a trishtubh-pAda ; elsewhere 
always -ya 30), arid 1, néria 49 (-ya 1), saparia 1, mdria 4 (-ya 28), samaria 2, 
jd’maria 1, svaria 8, pasharia 1, iria 3 (-ya 2), déria 8 (-ya 2), asuri’a 12 (-ya 15), 
camulia 1, gavia 3 (-ya 20 + compounds), sugavia 1 (-ya 1), arjavia 1, bhavia 1 
(-ya 3), yavial, navia 2 (-ya 25), pracavia 1, vasavia3 (-ya 7), hévia 31 (-ya 7 +com- 
pounds), divia 68, vicia 2, dr’gia 1, tishia 2, barhishia 1, manushia 14 (-ya 7 + com- 
pound), ptshia 1, vapushia 4, purushia 1, nahushia 3, chandasia 1, apasia 1, 
mamasia 10, cravasia 10, cdsia 1, sahasia 8, ‘ghhia 22 (-ya 4). 


SUFFIX-FORM -ya. 


a. Preceded by a long syllable: sdubhdgya 1, @jya 1 (-ta 4), jydishthya 2, ’dya 
2 (-ia 32), rd’ndya 2. bhishénya 1, ttya 2, santya 9, agastya 1 (-ia 5), hastya 1 (in 
compounds, -ia), anumd’dya 1 (-ia ‘4), anindya 1 (-ia 1), aghnya 1 (-ia'7), marmrjénya 
1 (-ia 1), tirdahnya 1 (-ta 7), vdta’pya 2 (- ya 2), dakshd’yya 1 (-ia 4), d’rya 5 (-ia 
12), pda’rya | (-ia 5), vd’rya 2 (-ta 64), suvi “rye 8 (-ia 76), -tarya (in vrtratd’rya 6, 
-ia 8, catrutd’rya 1), hotrvd’rya | (-ia 1), sé’rya 6 (-ia 16; nd’ndsarya 1), ka’vya 2 
(-ia 37; dsamashtakdvya 2), kdvyd 1 (-ia 6), vigvadévya 1 (-ia 5; devia 3, etc.), 
daivya 14 (-ia 64), dgvya 3 (-ia 25 + compounds : sudgvya 1, see devia), vaigya a 
ta’rkshya 2, saptadsya 3 (-ia 1 +dsia 12), padunsya 1 (-ia 44, which see), mdtsya 2, 
paurukutsyé 1 (-ia 1), nrshd’hya 1 (-ia 9). 

B. Preceded by a short syllable: sakhya 6 (-ia 9), tuchyd (?) 2, d’rtvijya 1, anapa- 
vrjy4 1, subrahmanyd |, ranya 1 (-ia 4; compounds: ranyait 1, ranyavd’c 1), 
2, hiranya 17 (compounds : suhiranyé 2 ; hiranya-karme 1, -kega 1, ~kecia 

2, -garbha 1, -cakra 1, -jit 1, jihva 1, -tvac 1, -danta 1, -dd’ 2, -nirni 2, -nemi 1, 
1, -parna 1, -pani 1, -pdvé 1, pindé I, ~pecas 2, -praiiga 1, -bahu 1, -ratha 

1, -ratha 2, -ripa 4, -vandhura 2, -varna 8, -vartani 8, ‘wet 2, -vdgimat 1, -vid 1, 
1, -camya 1, -cipra 1, -crnga 1, -sarndre 3, -stapa 1, -hasta 3, -akshé 1, -abhigu 
érishanya 1, ] ‘strshanyd 2, doshanya 1, dtya 58 (-ta 8), -patya (in kshéitrapatya 1, 
d’rhapatya 4, sugdrhapatyd 2, d’dhipatya 1, jdspatyd 2), raivatyé 1, satya 136 
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(compounds: asatyéd 1, vakmard’jasatya 1, rtajdtasatya 1, mamasatyé 1, nd’satya 
94, indrandsatya 1, aprdmisatya 1, anusatya 1; satyakarman 1, satydgirvdhas 1, 
satyadharman 6, satyadhvr’t 1, satyémadvan 1, satyamantra 2, satyamanman 2, 
satydmugra |, satyaydj 2, satydyoni 1, satydrddhas 8, satyavdc 4, satydgavas 2, 
satydcushma 9, satydgravas 3, satyagrut 2, satyasatvan 1, satydsava 2, satydnrta 
1, satydkti 1), -hatya (in cushnahdtya 1, vrtrahdtya 23, ahihdtya 5, dasyuhdtya 6, 
rakshohdtya 1), ddityé 193 (a5; compound : dditydjata 1), ddityd (adj.) 3, sadhastu- 
tya 1, upastitya 3, -grutya (in manthacritya 1; grétia 13), -krtya (in vdjakr’tya 1, 
andnukrtyd 2, sdukrtya 1), carkr'tya 3 (-ia 5), avyathydé 1, rdthya 4 (-ia 13), dtithya 
4, padya 4, mddya | (-ia 12), havirddya 5, avadyd 13 (compounds: dréavadya 1, 
guhddavadya 1, anavadyd 4, anavadyardpa 1; avadyagohana 1, mithéavadyapa 1, 
avadyabhi’ 1), sddya 3 (upasddya 2, admasddya 1), parbhidya 1, patividya 1, anin- 
dyé 1 (-ia 1), mddhya 37 (compound: vimadhya 2; derivatives: madhyatds 3, 
madhyandina 8, madhyamd 18, madhyamavéh 1, madhyamagi’ 1), @’vadhya 1, 
-budhya (in abudhyd 1, agvabiidhya 3), ayudhyd 1, anydé 184 (-ia 2; compounds: 
anydkrta 3, anydjdta 2, anydrapa 2, anydvrata 3, anyédarya 1), janya 2 (-ia 6; 
compounds: pd’ficajanya 7, vigvdjanya 10, sdjanya 1, pratijanya 2), parjanya 22 
(compounds: vdtdparjanyd 1, agniparjanyal; parjanyakrandya 1, parjanyajinvita 
1, parjanyaretas 1, parjanyavrddha 1, parjdnydvdta 3), udanya- (in udanyaja 1), 
dhanya 2 (-ia 2; compound: jivddhanya 4), pdnya 7, punarmanyd 1, vénya |, 
dpya 4 (-ia 10), rjipyd 6, ndbhya 2 (compound: abhinabhyd 1), ibhya 1, hiranyaca- 
mya 1, hrdayyd 1, arya 30 (-id 1, -id 1; compound: arydpatni 2; derivatives: arya- 
man 108, aryamia 1), tarya 1, grutarya 1, dnyodarya 1, naérya 1 (-ia 49), mérya 
28 (-ia4; compounds: mdryacri 1, maryd’ddé 2; derivatives: maryaké 1, mary- 
atés 1), samaryéd 12 (compounds: -ji’t 1, -rd’jya 1), sddhvaryd 1, garya 3 (com- 
pounds: gogarya 3; garyahin 2; derivative: garyand’vat 7), irya 2 (-ia 3), ajuryd 
15, dérya 2 (-ia 8), péiryal, asuryd 15 (-éa 12), pdtalyad 1, calya1, khilyd 2, dvya 
24, kavyd 3 (derivative: kavydtd 1), gavya 20 (-ia 3; derivatives: gavydya 2, 
gavyayé 2), sugdvya 1 (-ia 1), tavya 1, vdyavyd 1, navya 25 (-ia 1), bhdvya 3 (-ia 1), 
pagavyad 1, anishavyéd 1, savyd 7 (compound: sushavyd 1), vasavyd 7 (-ia 3), 
hdvya 7 (-ia 31), havya 124 (compounds: rdtéhavya 16, vitéhavya 3, vrshtihavye 1, 
svéduhavya 2, suhavyd 2, havydjushti 2, havyddati 17, havyavah 32, havyavd’hana 
17, havyasd’d 2, havyd’d 1), divya 26 (-ia 68), abhrdtrvyd 1, apagya 1, r’gya 
(compound: reyadé 1), karishyd 1, havishyd 1, manushyd 7 (-ia 14; compound: 
manushyajd’ 1), dagdntarushyd 1, anddhrshyd 4, apramrshya 4, tripdjasyd 1, avida- 
syd 1, tavasyad 1, sahasyd 2 (-ia 8), nrsdhya 2, gihya 4 (-ia 22). 

The preceding lists show that the suffix-form -ia occurs more 
frequently than -ya. Especially is this the case if only simple 
words are considered. Counting, according to the arrangement 
above, all simple words, whether found alone or only in one com- 

und, by themselves, and all other compounds and derivatives 

y themselves, we arrive at the following results : 


-ia after a long syllable 1552 times (1284 times in 192 single words, and 268 
times in 67 compounds and derivatives); -a after a short syllable 462 times (459 
times in 85 single words, and 3 times in 3 compounds). 

-ya after a long syllable 91 times (80 times from 35 single words, and 11 times 
from 5 compounds); -ya after a short syllable 1747 times (1145 times from 94 
simple words, and 602 times from 147 compounds and derivatives). 


To the preceding should perhaps be reckoned 29 words with the 
suffix -iya (ya), which presumably stands for -ia. Four of them 
actually occur in two forms (métriya or mitria, riviya or r'tvia ?, 
agviyd or agvid, ndviya or ndvia). 

The suffixes of compounds and derivatives agree so closely with 
those of the simple words (or with one another, in the few cases 
where the simple word is found only in composition) that in 222 
words (884 times) falling under the category there are, all told, 
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only eleven absolute exceptions: (dsamashta-kdvya, janya in 
four compounds, nd'ndsdria, manushyajd’, vigva-dévia, -hastya in 
three compounds) to that rule; six other compounds (anindid, 
nrsh@hiu, vigvddevia, vrtratd'ria, saptd-dsia, suvirid) vary, 
though prevailingly adhering to the rule. 

Among all the simple words (used alone or only in composi- 
tion), there are 47 which are found with both -ia and-ya. A 
comparison will show, however, that they as a rule are used very 
prevailingly with one of the two forms of suffixes (in two thirds 
of the cases with -ia); and that the exceptional termination is, 
in one half of the instances, a awa Aeyouevov: 


-ia -yu  -ya -ia -ya 

sakh-id 9 6) dp-ia 10 4 | gdv-ya 3 20 
a’j-ia 4 2| vatd’p-ia 2 2 4 
i’d-ia 33 2| dakshd'y-ia 4 1 | név-ya 2 25 
ran-i4 4 1| ar-yd ) 30 | vasav-yd 3 7 
at-ya 8 ‘68| ar-id § 1 hav-ya 7 30 
ddit-ya 5 193) nar-ia 49 1 | kd’v-ia 37 2 
carkr’t-ia 5 3) mar-ya 4 28 | kdv-id t 6 1 
agast-ia 5 1) @'r-ia 12 5 | div-ta 68 26 
hast-ia comp’s. 1| pd’r-ia 5 1 | déiv-ia 64 14 
rath-ia 13 4) vd’r-ia 64 2 | dgv-ia 25 3 
mad-ia 12 1)| ér-ia 3 2 | manush-ia 14 7 
anumd’d-ia 4 1| dér-ia 8 2 | sahas-ia 8 2 
an-ya 2 184) asur-yd ) 15 | dsi’a 12 
jan-ia 6 2| asur-i’a § 12 santi-dsya 1 3 
dhin-ia 2 2) vrtrati’r-ia 8 6 | pauns-ia 44 1 
aghn-td 7 1| hotrva’r-ia 1 1 | paurukuts-ia 1 
tirdahn-ia 7 1| sa’r-ia 16 6 | ursd’h-ia 9 1 
gtih-ia 22 4 


If, in the preceding list, all the words with a prevailing -ia 
suffix be deducted from the 129 single words with -ya suffixes, this 
number is considerably reduced, and the disproportion between 
the occurrence of -éa and -ya is made still more marked. 

It is evident from the absolute or prevailing regularity of the 
suffix for the same word in its various occurrences, singly or in 
composition, that the use of -ia or -ya was not a matter of mere 
accident or arbitrary choice, but determined by some underlying 
principle, and required by usage. The following considerations 
will help to determine this principle. 

a. The place of the accent, as will be seen by comparison, has 
an influence only when the suffix takes the circumflex (marked -ia, 
-y@), in which case the form -ia is almost invariably met with, 
there being 81 words in -a to 8 in -yd, and 4 both ways. This 
phenomenon seems connected with the derivation of the word 
(comp. ¢, below). 

b. The quantity of the syllable which precedes the suffix seems 
decidedly to influence its treatment. This has been pointed out 
already by Sievers, in his Zur Accent- und Satzlehre, where he lays 
it down as a definite rule that (unless the suffix has the circumflex) 
a long syllable is followed by -ia (va), and a short, with a few 
exceptions, by -ya (-va). The actual facts are, according to the 
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preceding statement, these (compounds, of existing simple words, 
as almost wholly agreeing with them, being left out of account) : 
a long syllable is followed in 192 distinct words (in 40 of which 
the suffix has the circumflex) by -ia, and in 35 simple words (all 
without the circumflex) by -ya. A short syllable is followed in 
85 distinct words (in 45 of which the suffix has the circumflex) by 
-ia, and in 94 simple words (in 12 of which the suffix has the 
circumflex) by -ya. The connection between the two phenomena 
seems therefore very marked, though not absolute; and the 
influence of quantity together with that of the accent seems to 
account, better than anything else, for the use of -ia or -ya. Only 
some considerations of a general nature, to be mentioned here- 
after, seem to explain the discrepancies. 

ec. The derivation of the word offers especially one interesting 
point for consideration, 2nd does not seem to be unconnected with 
the nature of the suffix. It is, namely, remarkable that words 
clearly derived from a theme in -@ (as gdnia from gand) take, 
almost without exception, the form of suffix -ia, Of 110 such 
derivatives, there are only 8 absolute (2 sporadic) exceptions to 
this rule. The following lists present all the cases, waiving a few, 
the derivation of which is uncertain : 

aniki’a dngia (dnga), gangid (gangd), yavishtia (yavishta), prshthi’a 
(prshtha), gania (ganda), lakshmani’a (lakshmana), rania 4, -ya 1 (réna?), adhisha- 
vani’a (adhishivana), varuni’a (vdruna), drénia (dréna), sdvarnid (sdvarna), 
pacati’a (pacatd), vrati'a (vrata), parvati’a (pdrvata), sajdti’a (sajdtd), dati’a 
(data), (gveta), ddhigartia (adhigdrta), martia (marté -hastia (hasta) 
in 5 compounds, but hdstya 1, sacathi’a (sacdtha), vidathi’a (vidatha), capathi’a 
(capatha), rathia (-ya 3) and rathi’a (rdtha), gopi’thia (gopttha), yathi’a (yathd), 
varithi’a (varatha), ukthi’a (uktha), madi’a 12, -ya 1 (mdda), sadhamd’dia 
(sadhamd’da), chandia (chanda), médhia (medhda’), miyedhia (mtyédha), eardhia 
(cardha), jdnia 6, -ya 2 (jana), vrjani’a (urjdna), dhdnia 2, -ya 2 (dhdna), samani’a 
(samana), dhd’nia (dhd’na), nidhdni’a (nidhd’na), mania (ma’na), venid (vend ?), 
sénia (sénd), vainid (vend), gvitnid (cvi'tna), budhni’a (budhnd), dushvipnia 
(dushvapna), vasnia (vasnd), mayA’ragepia (may’ragepa), ddrbhia (darbha), yami’a 
(yamda), gramia (gra’ma), kshemid (kshéma), stémia (stoma), somia (séma), sawmia 
(séma), cagmi’a (gagmd), dasmia (dasma), puruwmd’yia (purumdyd), samari’a 
(samara), jari’a (jdra), mdnddriad (manddra), pd’ria 5, -ya 1 (para), dhiri’a 
(dhi’ra), viri’a (vird), asuria (dsura), tigria (tigra), ajri’a (djra), arcatri’a 
(arcatra ?), ¢vd’tria (gvdtra), citria (citrd), gvitria (¢vitra), javia (java), ndvia 2, 
-ya 25 (nava), devi’a (deva), cévia (céva), déivia 64, -ya 14 (devd), parvia (pd’rva), 
devia 25, -ya 3, and agvid (dgva), dirghajihvi’a (dirghajihvd’), veci’a (vera). purishi’a 
(puértsha), purushi’a (pirusha), nahushi’a (ndhusha), angushi’a (angushd), gdshi’a 
(cashd), tveshi’a (tveshd), kakshi’a (kaksha), pakshi’a (pakshd), yakshia (yakshd), 
antarikshia (antaériksha), varshi’a (varshd), dnsia (dnsa), kutsia (kétsa). 

Only the following 10 derivatives from themes in -@ take the 
suffix -ya: 

Jydishthya (jyéshtha), dranya (drana), (tata), hastya 1, in composition -ia 
(hasta), vanya (vana), i’bhya (i’bha), hrdayyd (hr’daya), dnyodarya (anyodéra), 
carya (gard), asuryd 15, -ia 12 (dsura). 

Words of other derivation do not admit of so satisfactory classi- 
fication, although there is a pretty general tendency in words 
derived directly from verbal roots to take the suffix -ia. 

d. Aside from those words which are found with both suffixes, 
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only the following are not reducible to any of the preceding 
principles : 


13 words in -ia instead of the expected -ya (note the accent): 

dpr’chia, devaydjia, yiyia, gopaydtia, dditid, gritia, hr’dia, gadhia, ania, démia, 
jd’maria, bhdévia, pishia, (13 others are used both ways, though prevailingly 
with -ia.) 

15 words in -ya, instead of the expected -ia: 

sdubhdgya, jydishthya, rd’ndya, tityd, santya, td’rkshya, mdtsya (18 others are 
used both ways, though very prevailingiy with -ia):—cirshanyd, doshanyd. hrdayyd, 
patalyad, vdyavyd, pacavyd, havishyd, tavasyd (4 others, arya, vasavyd, manushyd, 
= are used both ways, the first two prevailingly with -ya, the others with 

The conclusion to be drawn from the preceding facts seems evi- 
dently to be this: that -ia was the original form of the suffix, and 
that it still on general organic principles maintains its supremacy 
in the Rig-Veda. The primitiveness of -ia is supported in the 
first place by the frequent occurrence of a circumflex on the suf- 
fix, which presupposes an original vowel-value of its semivowel ; 
and by the significant coincidence of this circumflex and the vo- 
calization required by the metre. (Compare on this subject Ben- 
fey’s “Ist in der indogermanischen Grundsprache ein nominales 
Suffix ia oder statt dessen yu anzusetzen?”) Further, it is sup- 
ported by the formation of words in -ia from themes in -a, More 
than one third of all words in-ia show clearly such a gen- 
esis; and the proportion might amount to about one half, were 
only the possible intermediate links of words supposed to be de- 


rived immediately from roots discovered, and the toons J of a 


few uncertain words known. If a suffix -ya had been evolved 
and ready to be added to nouns in -@ there would have been no 
reason, as it appears, for ee the final a of the theme, -aya 
being easily pronounced. But if the suffix was -ia, the case 
would have been different. The concurrence of three vowels (aia) 
required a modification of some sort, and then, the suffixal ¢ being 
retained, the thematic a was dropped. The occurrence of 22 cases 
where an accented final @ of the at corresponds to an accented é 
of the suffix is significant enough, and shows a tendency to trans- 
mit the accent of the final @ to its substitute 7 Or should we 
recognize here traces of the primitive evolution of the éa-suffix, 
seeing in ¢ nothing but a weakening of the thematic -a, to which 
the old and common suffix a was added? Finally, the primitive- 
ness of -ia is supported by the prevalence of that suffix in the 
earliest records of the language, and its gradual change into -ya 
through later periods. 

This weakening tendency was checked in the Vedic period 
especially by the stress laid on 7 by accentuation; by the suffix 
being preceded by a long syllable, which protected, as it were, 
its identity ; and by some obscure influence of the formative pro- 
cess which seems connected with the phenomenon of accent. Out 
of the whole number of not less than 408 words (or 630, with the 
compounds) which take the suffix -éa or -ya, only 28 (see above) 
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form an absolute, and a few more a partial, exception to any and 
all of these three principles. 

How to account for these 28 is not easy, except by the follow- 
ing general consideration. As the whole language shows a grad- 
ual change from the ia to the ya-form of suffix, the discrepancies 
may depend, in part at least, simply on a difference in the time 
when the words were used. They may also be due partly to arbi- 
trary choice and to corrupted texts. The fact that usage was not 
stereotyped, that the whole thing was involved in a process of 
change, would naturally give a freer scope to metrical require- 
ments, and thus allow inconsistencies; and in spite of the general 
trustworthiness of the text such as we possess it, palpable changes 
obviating the seeming irregularities of the suffix could be sug- 
gested if called for. As for the varied suffixal form of the same 
word, it can be accounted for very naturally by one of the hypoth- 
eses just mentioned. In regard to the 13 le 26) words in -éa 
preceded by a short syllable, it is worth noticing that one half of 
them are derived from verb-roots (sometimes, no doubt, through 
a lost intermediate link in -a), and five from a root-noun. 


We proceed now to take up the other suffixes, 


SUFFIX-FORM -7d. 

a. Preceded by a long syllable: pdki’d 3, yogid’ 3, cetid' 1, pasti’d 10, vedid’ 7, 
rd’mid 4, paritakmid 6, @’rmid 7, sdrid’ 18 (-yd compounds: sd’ridmds 1, -yd 4, 
st’ridvasu 1), ndvid 3, cydvid 1, kakshid 3. 

b. Preceded by a short syllable: pathid 24, pddid 1 (-ydé 3), kanid 16 (-yd 1), 
gamid’ 1, himid’ 1, kilid 1 (-yd 1), yavid’ 3, garavid 1 (-yd 1), havid 1. 


SUFFIX-FORM -yd. 

a. Preceded by a long syllable: only séryd’ 7 (generally -id@ 18), sd@rydcandra- 
mas 3, st'rydmds 4 (-id 1). 

b. Preceded by a short syllable: devayajyd’ 1, jaranyd’ 1, ishanyd’ 1, mushti- 
hatyd’ 1, ityd’ 2, krtyd’ 1, sukrtyd’ 9, pdadyd 3 (-id 1), jdtavidyd’ 1, ishudhyd’ 1, 
erdhya' 1, kanyd‘1 (-id 16), vipanyd’ 5, gdryd 4, kulyd’ 1 (-id 1), gavyd’ 4, 
caravyd* 1 (-id 1), avishyd’ 1, tavishyd’ 1, vapushyd’ 1, wrushyd’ 1, vacasyd’ (com- 
pound : suvacasyd’), vedhasyd’, apasyd’, svapasyd’, graddhdmanasyd’ 1, namasyd’ 1, 
varasyd’ 2, irasyd’ 1, gravasyd’ 8 (compound: sugravasyd’), varivasyd’ 1, daga- 
syd’ 1. 

The preceding lists show that the form -ié@ occurs in 21 simple 
words (used alone or only in composition), and in these in 91 in- 
stances; and the form -yd@ in 33 such words, and in 85 instances. 
Five words are found with both forms. The principles found to 

revail with the -ia, -ya suffixes are clearly noticeable here also. 

ong syllables, indeed, are followed by -id@ alone (with only one 
partial exception). Short syllables are followed only 9 times by 
-id (3 of these have the circumflex, one other is evenly divided 
between -7d@ and -yd, with one occurrence for each; one, pdédid, is 
prevailingly used with -y@). It is worthy of notice that all the 
simple words in -y@ have the accent on 4, except kanyd’, padyd, 
and ¢déryd, while this is the case with only one third of the words 
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Surrix -yw (never -iw). 

camyt 2, ahamyt 1, kimyé 1, ydjyu 10 (compounds: dyajyu 5, prdéyajyu 12, 
dirghéprayajyu 1, dyajyté 1), trajyé 1, bhujyé 11, mrganyé 1, caranyé 1, jaranyé 1, 
saranyt 5, twranyt 3, bhuranyt 1, ruvanyt 1, rishanyt 1, ukshanyt 1, ishudhyé |, 
cundhyt 9, tanyt 1, prtanyt 5, udanyéi 3, vipanyi 14, kubhanyi 1, 60 
(compounds: vr’shamanyu 1, dnuttamanyu 3, d’pdntamanyu 1, satinamanyu 1, 
upamanyé 1, vr’shamanyu 1, samanyu 8, samanyé 1, prdcdmanyu 1, parimanyé 1, 
vimanyu 1, tuvimanyu 1, dhimanyu 1, raghumanyu 1; manyumi’ 3, manyusdvin 1; 
derivative: manywmdt 2), syamanyé 1, yuvanyé 1, cimyu 2, atharyi 1, saparyé 1, 
adhvaryé 53. svaryt 1, gavyt 13, sanishyé 6, avishyt 3, urushyi 1, makhasyé 1, 
vacasya 4, girvanasyi 1, dravinasyé 4, dasyu 64 (compounds: trasddasyu 12; 
dasywata 1, dasyutarana 1, dasyuhdtya 6, dasyuhdn 10), panasyi 5, manasyé 1, 
apasyt 6, namasyté 2, avasyé 30, shyavasyé 1, 19, duvasyé 2, sdhyu 1, 
druhyt 6. 

There are consequently 50 simple words (376 occurrences), 
aside from 24 compounds, which take the suffix -yw. It will be 
noticed that in every instance the suffix is preceded by a short 
syllable. A majority of the words are derived from denominative 
bases (as caranyté from carany, manasyé from manasy, etc.) ; 
and all—with the exception only of ydjyu, gimyu, ddsyu, sdhyu 
—are accented on the u of the suffix. As will be seen further on, 
all denominative verbs without exception have likewise the semi- 
vowel y. 


Surrix -tia, -tya. 

Form -tia: ni’shtia 3, d’vishtia 2, amd’tia 1. 

Form -tya: dpatya 6 (compounds: anapatyd 1, suapatydé 17, apatyasd’c), ni’tya 
34, (compounds: ni’tyastotra 1, nityahotr, ni’tydritra 1), sdnutya 3, santya 9. 

Gerunds ending in -tya (as krtya etc.) are treated under the 
verb. In the preceding adjectives it will be observed that the ¢ 
of the suffix is preceded by a long and the y by a short syllable 
(with the exception of santya). 


SuFFIX -nia, -nya. 
Form -nia: ninidé 2 (-ydé 8), dhi’shnia 14. 
Form -nya: ninyd 8 (-id 2), piimya 1. 
In these three words also the quantity of preceding syllables is 
long before i and short before y. 


SuFFIX -enia, -enya. 

Form -enia: varénia 38 (compound: vareniakratu 3), virénia 1, advishenié 1, 
thshénia 1, idénia 9, marmrjénia 1 (-ya 1), kirténia 2, yudhénia 1, vdvrdhénia 1, 
ugénia 1, dreenia 1. 

Form -enya: saparyénya 1, bhishénya 1 (dbhushénya 1), didrkshénya 2, 
paprkshénya 1, marmrjénya | (-ia 1). 


The expected -enia occurs in 11 words out of 15 (one being used 
both ways). Of the five verbal adjectives in -enya, one (sapary- 
énya) is from a denominative, three are from a reduplicated base, 
and only one (bAdshenya) from the simple verb. It will be no- 
ticed that all the fifteen participial adjectives are accented on 
the e. 
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Surrix -yas (never -ias). 

dnyas 5, sdnyas 3, rdbhyas 1, tévyas 1 (compound: dtavyas 2), ndvyas 46, 
vasyas 39, sdhyas 3. 

All these are only exceptional comparative-formations (tyas = 
jas, yas); and four of them alternate with the usual forms 
( — 5, tdviyas 5, ndviyas 31, sdhiyas 9). It will be noticed 
that -yas is in each case preceded by a short syllable. 


SurFFix -tyu (never -tiu). 
mrtyé 16 (compounds: dmrtyu 4, mrtyubandhu 2). 


In considering together all the preceding suffixes with the excep- 
tion of -ia and -ya, which on account of their exceeding frequency 
have been treated by themselves, it will be found that ¢ occurs 
143 times after a long and 51 times (in 41 of which it has the cir- 
cumflex) after a short syllable; but y 32 times after a long, and 
605 after a short syllable. Only simple words and isolated com- 
pounds are then counted. 


SUFFIXES CONTAINING A & OR 2. 


These are of much less frequent occurrence than the preceding. 
As there is no exception to the rule that compounds and deriva- 
tives retain the suffix of the simple word (or agree with one 
another), it is needless to rehearse them all, especially as they are 
quite numerous. 

SUFFIX -uwa, -va. 

Form -wa: ta’nua (fr. tana’) 1, té’nua (fr. tanva) 1, td’nua (fr. tan) 2, drud 1 (-vd 
20), deua 4 (-va 224, with 58 compounds and many derivatives. The four forms 
in -wa seem therefore very doubtful or anomalous). 

Form -va; takvé 1, pakvdé 25, srdkva 3, vakva 2, rkvé 1, kanvd 50, prdskanva 
5, ranvé 28, ardhvad 71, dkharva 1, gandharva 20, anarva 4, sarva 49, 20 
(-ué 1), pa’rva 120, dgva 224 (-ua 4, see above), vigva 307, revd 49, yahvd 21. 

The preceding lists show that the suffix -va is the law, and that 
-ua is at best only a sporadic and doubtful exception. It occurs 
alone only in the three exceptional forms ¢d@’nwa. Its presence in 
dgua is, as pointed out above, anomalous; and in the only remain- 
ing form drud, where it occurs once out of 21 times, this is in the 
second part of a catalectic trishtubh-pdda (ix.87.8). The suffix 
-va occurs in 19 simple words (1001 instances), and in more than 
a hundred compounds and derivatives formed from those simple 
words. In 15 of the 18 words, the syllable preceding the suffix is 
short, so that the preservative influence which a long syllable 
seems to exercise is here almost entirely lacking. This may have 
aided the general conversion of u to v. 

SuFrix -tua, -tva. 

Form -tua. This suffix occurs in nouns only in: pétua 1, rak- 
shastud 1, ndvavdstua 1 (-va 2). 

In gerundives the formation is presumably from an infinitive 
noun in -tw, whence also the prevalence (see below) of the vocal-. 
ized form. It should properly be considered along with stems in 
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-u, but is conveniently given here on account of the uncertainty 
of the formation. The gerundives are: 

kartua 14 (-va 3), jantua | (but jdnitva 4, and janitvéd 1, a noun from jani), 
jétua 1, néntua 1, vaktua 2, sdtua |, snd’tua 1, hantua 1, hétua 1. 

Form -tva. With the exception only of the three nouns quoted 
above (each a aza& Aeyopevor), this form of suffix occurs in all 
nominal (almost exclusively neuter abstract) formations in ques- 
tion, which therefore need not be enumerated. There are 31 of 
them (aside from several compounds), and 145 instances. The 
suffix is in 30 words preceded by a short vowel (as garbhatud, 
asuratvd, etc.), and in only three cases (andgdstvd 7, suprajdstud 2, 
ndvavdstva 2, -tua 1) by a long syllable; whereas -tua is found 
after a long syllable in the remaining nouns (see above). All the 
simple words belonging here accent invariably the a of the suffix; 
and it is worth noticing that the gerundives, on the contrary, ac- 
cent the verb-root, and that pétwa (not an abstract) also accents 
the root. 

In gerundives (compare what is remarked above under -tua) 
-tva is found in kdrtva 3 (-wa 14) jdnitva 4, sdnitva 1, bhdvitva 
1—all, save the exceptional kdrtva, after the auxiliary vowel ¢ (). 


SurFix -ud, -vd. 
Form -wé: apud’ 1. 
Form -vd: da’rvd 2, jihvd’ 44. 


Surrix -vi (never -ué). 
dérvi 2, stigigvi 1, ghr’shvi 13. 
Surrix -vi (never -ué). 
prthvt’ 10, mda’dhvi 2, gandharvi’ 1, parapharvi’ 1, yahvi’ 21—all feminines 
with accented suffix. 
Surrrx -vant (never -want). 


This suffix, forming possessives from nouns (only in half-a-dozen 
exceptions from verb-roots), occurs in 66 words (about 335 
instances), and is in all of them—save dgi'rvat 2, dd'svat 7, 
bhd'svat 2—preceded by a short syllable. 


SuFFIX -van (never -wan). 


This suffix, generally added to verb-roots, occurs in 49 distinct 
words (about 150 instances; also in 47 compounds). It is pre- 
ceded in every simple word by a short syllable. e accent is 
never on the suffix, even in compounds, except in aparvdn (pdr- 
van). 

SuFFIx -vas (vdis), was(udns). 

Nearly all words with this termination are perfect active parti- 
ciples; only a few are of doubtful formation. The latter will 
accordingly be given by themselves. 

a. Perfect active participles: 


jaghanvds 11, cikitvds 45, jujurvas 2 (-uds 1: ii.4.5), jujushvds 2, tatanvds 3, 
titirvds 2, tastabhvas 1, daddgvds 1, dadrevds 1, dadasvds 1, dadvds 1, dadhanvas 
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3, dadhrshvés 3, pupushvis 1, vdurdhvds 2, vivikuds 1, vividvds 2, gucukvas 4, 
sdsahvds 4 (-wis 1);—({without reduplication): ddgvds (?) 8 (-uds 6), vidvds 103 
(-was 3), sdhvds 10. 

b. Of uncertain relation : 

cakhvds 1, khidvas 1, midhvds 8 (-wis 7), r’bhvas 4, ¢i’kvas 4 (ddgvds ?, see above). 


There are consequently 27 words (235 instances) in -vas 
(vdns) ; and only 4 of them are sporadically (altogether 18 times) 
found with the suffix -was. In 24 of these 27 words the -vas is 
preceded by a short syllable, and only in ddgvds (also -was) and 

_sdhvds, midhvas by along. They all accent the termination, ex- 
cept the uncertain r’bhvas, gikvas (khidvas is unaccented). 
SUFFIX -vana (never -wana). 
anarvéna 3, gugukvand 1, vagvané 1. 
SuFFIX -vara (never -wara). 
itvara 1, adhvaré 191, karvara 2, pharvara 1, apigarvard 2. 


Surrix -vala (never -wala). vi’dvala 1. 


SuFFix -tvana (never tuana). 
satvand 2, sakhitvand 2, patitvand 1, janitvand 1, mahitvand 13, vasutvand 4, 


SuFFIx -vati (never -uati). 
drshdédvatt 1, drvatt 3. 
SuFrFix -vani (never -wani). 
vant 1, jujurvdni 1, twrvdni 8, tuturvani 1, bhurvdni 2, arharishvdni 1, 
dddhrshvani 1. It is always preceded by a short syllable and accented. 
SuFFIx -vari (never -wari). 


All such feminine formations (vdkvari, gdkvart, ydjvart, ete.), 
except gdérvari, have a corresponding masculine form in -van, and 
take, like these latter, the accent on the radical syllable; and the 
suffix is preceded, without exception, by a short syllable. 


Surrix -vin (never -win). 

dhrshadvin 1, catasvin 1, namasvin 8, tarasvin 2, rakshasvin 7. Tn all cases pre- 
ceded by a short syllable, and accented (except in the comp. dyudhvin). 

In considering together all these suffixes with an integral wu or 
v, it will be found that « occurs 47 times after a long and 7 times 
after a short syllable, but v 266 times (chiefly owing to pd'rva 120, 
and é@rdhvd 71) after a long, and over 2000 times after a short 
syllable. 

For the gerunds in -ydé (-ya), -tud, -tvi, -tvdya, see under verb- 
inflection. 

Il. In DECLENSIONAL ENDINGS. 


The case-suffixes of which 7 or y forms an integral part are sya 
(sia ?), syds (sids), syai, hya(m), bhya(m) (bhiam), sydm, bhydm 
(bhidm), bhyas (bhias). A summary statement of all the cases 
with reference to the quantity of the preceding syllable is here 
given. (For a detailed treatment of the case-suffixes of the nouns 
see the article referred to p. 70). 
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-sya after short syllable nearly 4000 times (fr. 697 stems), -sia of doubtful, or, 
rather, very exceptional occurrence (see Lanm. p. 338); -syds after short syllable 
about 70 times (fr. 8 stems), -sié@s after short syllable twice (fr. 2 stems); -syai 
after short syllable 11 times (fr. 5 stems); -hya(m) after short syllable 28 times 
(fr. 1 stem: in 13 instances -hya); -bhya(m) after short syllable 205 times (asmd- 
bhyam 108, tébhyam 97), -bhiam only once in yushmdbhiam (i.88.3); -syém after 
short syllable 11 times (fr. 5 stems); -bhydm after short syllable 47 times (fr. 15 
stems), after long syllable 38 times (fr. 26 stems),-bhid@m after long syllable 3 times 
(fr. 3 stems); -bhyas after short syllable 192 times (fr. 61 stems), after long syl- 
lable 200 times (fr. 95 stems), -bhias after long syllable 120 times (fr. 76 stems), 
after short syllable twice (fr. 2 stems). 


The vowel 7 is consequently found altogether in 128 instances, 
and the semivowel y in nearly 4800 instances (from which should 
be deducted perhaps a few in -asya). Moreover, the vowel is 
found in 123 instances after a long syllable (chiefly in a-stems, 72 
times), and only 5 times after a short syllable (twice in an ¢ and 
a van-stem, and three times in pronouns) ; and the semivowel in 
nearly 4500 instances (564 if the overwhelming number ‘presented 
by -asya be deducted) after a short syllable, and 238 instances 
(chiefly, or 179 times, in vowel-stems) after a long syllable. It 
seems evident therefore that we may trace also here that preserv- 
ative influence of a preceding long syllable which was clearl 
operative in connection with the derivative suffixes. The exceed- 
ing frequency of the suffix -asya suggests how universal was the 
alterative tendency when the repeated use of the form, the quan- 
tity of the word, and the dimness of formation of the suffix all 
conspired to the same end. 


III. IN VERB-INFLECTION. 


Whatever be the varied combinations and functions of y (¢) or 
v (u) in verb-inflection, the semi-vowel is found there almost exclu- 
sively, the exceptions being mainly a few optatives, some class- 
signs (me), and three imperatives (sua). All the formative parts 
of the verbs are therefore most conveniently treated here together. 
Moreover, it would be a waste of space to enumerate the vast 
number of cases in which the semivowel occurs. The whole sub- 
ject is most clearly and comprehensively treated by giving a short 
résumé of all the instances in which the semivowels are found 
used, and a full statement only of the exceptional cases in which 
one of the vowels is found. The participial forms in -ya (-ia), 
-enya (-enia) etc., the infinitives in -iai (-yai), and the gerundives 
in -tua (-tva) have been considered in connection with the noun- 
formations ; but the gerund, as having a less distinct noun-char- 
acter, will be treated here. 

The form ya is found (exclusive, of course, of all cases in which 
it is preceded by a vowel): 

As a class-sign (4th or div-class), 375 times (dsyati, tanyati; ishyate, pdtyate ; 
dsyat-, ishyat-; manyamdna, yidhyamdna, etc.), aside from some participles in 
composition; as sign of the passive, 225 times (ajyd/le, idhydte, ucydte, ajyamdna, 
prcyamdana, ete.), aside from a few participles in composition; in denomiuatives, 
279 times (avasydt-, irasydti, krpanydti, etc.), aside from a few participles in com- 
position; in intensives (which of this formation are of rare occurrence in the Rig- 
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Veda) 20 times (carcdryémdna 1, marmrjydte 2, marmrjydnte 5, marmrjyamdna 
10. vevijydte 1, rerihydte 1, to which Delbriick also counts, as it seems without 
sufficient reason, érajydsi, etc.); as a tense-sign (in the future), 38 times (karishyati, 
bhavishydti, dhdrayishyati; ksheshidt-, sarishydt-, etc.); as a mode-sign (for the 
optative), 258 times (acydm, syd’t, bibhrydt, anajydt, pre as a gerund, -yd (ya) 76 
times, and -tydé 13 times. 


The exceptional occurrences of -éa are as follows : 


a. As a class-sign (4th conjugation) in dsiat 3 (iv.30.20; x.72.8; 138.47), 
r’jiantas (vi.37.2,3). 

b. Asa tense-sign: ksheshidntas (fut. part ; ii.4.3). 

ce. In optatives: agid’m 1 (-yam 11), acid’ma | (-yd’ma 6), agidma 1 (-ydma 8); 
sid’m 2 (syd’m 2, sydm 5), sid’s 1 (syd’s 5), sid’t 5, sidt 2 (sydt 7), sidtam 2, sid’ma 
10 (syd’ma 8), sidma 62 (sydma 24), sits 1 (syés 2), sius 1 (syus 4); rdhid’ma 1 
(-ya’ma 3); gamid’s 1 (-yd’s 6), jagamidtam 1; vidid’t 1 (yd’t 1), vididtam 1; 
vavrtidm 1 (-ydm 8), vavrtius 1 (-yus 2). 


The form -v(a, etc.) is found (exclusive of cases in which it is 
preceded by a vowel) : 

In a class-sign (nv, v) about 220 times (krnvdnti, hinvanti, crnvdnti, cinvat-; 
tanvanti, vanvit-; jihvdna, ete.), aside from a few participles in composition; in 
personal terminations (-vahe, -vahi, -sva, -dhve, dhvai, -dhvam, -dhva) nearly 700 
times (somewhat over 500 of which belong to the imperative in -sva); in gerunds 
65 times (-tvd 21, -tvi 35, -tvdya 9, 8 of which in book X). 


The exceptional occurrences of the vowel u are as follows: 


a. In a class-sign (nu, u): grnudntul, grnauantul; sunudntil, dhdnudnd 1; 
tanudt- 2. 

b. In a personal ending: mdtsua 1, matsua4; vansua 1, vavrtsua 3; harshasua 
1; amugdhuam 1; vavrdhuam 1. 

ce. In the following forms of the root dhanv (which seems to be an extension of 
dhav; or in which nv is perhaps only an anomalous class-sign): dhdnuan 1, 
dhanuanti 1, dhanudti 1, dhanua 1, dhanua 7, dhanuantu 3. 


C. OccurRRENCE OF i OR Y AND & OR Y IN THE ROOT-ELEMENT 
(REAL OR APPARENT) OF THE WORD. 


In the very considerable number of words which come under 
consideration here, the semivowels y and v are found so ess | 
that an enumeration of all the exceptional cases only is needed. 
They will be considered under the various categories of words in 
question (radicals, their derivatives, and words of uncertain form- 
ation). 

OR 

a. In verb-roots and their derivatives : 

The semivowel y occurs in all verb-roots (khyd, eyu, jyd, etc.) 
without exception; and it is found in the radical part of all their 
numerous derivatives likewise, with only the following entirely 
sporadic exceptions : 

From the root jyd we have paramajid’ (viii.1.30; -yd’ 1), jid’yas 3 (iii.38.5; 
vi.30.4; x.50.5; jyd’yas 9), jiéshtha 21 (jyéshtha 16). From dyut we have didtanas 
(viii.29.2), sudidiémdnam (ii.4.1: Grassmann sudydtmdnam). 


These exceptions may be valuable in helping to prove the deriv- 
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ation of jyd from ji, and the connection of dyut with div (compare 
the form diu-), and also, perhaps, with di, ‘ shine.’ 


b. In pronominals: 


tid 27 (tyd 120), sid 2 (sya 54). The concurrent forms in -ia seem to prove that 
tya, sya were derived from ta and sa on the same principle that nouns with the 
suffix -ya were derived from others with the theme in -a. . 


c. In more uncertain combinations: 
jid’, ‘bow-string,’ 3(jud 2; comp. Curtius, 639); jidkd’ 1 (from the preceding) ; 
jibk 14 (jyék 1? Comp. Kuhn, Zeitschr. xi.3, who derives it from div, dyé and 
ac); (from div ‘heaven’) did’n 1, didus 28, did’m 11; siond 10 (fr. siv, syu ?), and 
its compounds sionakr’t 1, sionagi’ 2. ‘ 
-U- OR 
a. In verb-roots and their derivatives: 


The semivowel occurs in all the verb-roots (tvaksh, gvac, svaj, 
vish, etc.) with only one doubtful exception (compare also dhanv, 
p. 86), and in all their derivatives without exception, 


The only verb-root in which the vowel occurs is suad (only once, or, according 
to Grassmann, twice, as against 17 svad and several derivatives from this). The 
form swad would seem to lend support to the theory that the root itself is a com- 
pound of su-ad (compare Pott and others); but, aside from the weighty objections 
brought against the pretix-theory generally by Curtius (Gr. Etymol., p. 34, ete.), the 
authenticity of the form suad is, at least, very doubtful. Its first occurrence is at 
ii.1.14 in a jagati-pdda; but there it seems better to vocalize v in tvayd (as is done 
in other passages). Its second occurrence (suddanti) is in VAlakhilya 2.5 ina 
brhati-pada. There, undoubtedly, the metre, as it stands, cannot be made out 
fully without vocalizing v; but the preceding hymn (v. 5), having a very analo- 
gous phrase [both ydm te svadhdvant svad(ay)anti|, uses svadayanti for suddanti ; 
and the authority of an apocryphal VAlakhilya-hymn is too weak to establish 
the genuineness of this one exception. 


b. In pronominals : 


kia 32 (kva twice, doubtfully: see Grassmann) ;—twa ‘ many,’ 5 (tva 10);—tud, 
tvd, ‘thou,’ both of very frequent occurrence, counting by several hundreds, but 
tud prevailingly found; in derivatives and compounds the two forms are also 
found interchanged (v 31 times, u 52 times);—sud 42 (svd 88, and in all deriva- 
tives and compounds). 


All these forms, when compared with those of the verb-roots, 
point to an earlier formation by means of the suffix -c. 


c. In more uncertain combinations: 


tuashtr 3 (but tvdshtr 60); dud 3(compounds: dud’dagz 4, dud’dagdra 1; dvd 9, 
and in many compounds dva-, dvi-: comp. Curtius, 277);— star 120 (compounds 
and derivatives: suargd 1, stéarcakshas 1, starcanas 1, suarjit 4, séiarjesha 1, 
stiarnara 12, séarnr 2, suardr’s 13, siarpati 3, siarbhdnu 2, starmidha 6, suarvid 
27, suarshd’ 11, siarshdti 6; sudrana 1, suaryé 1, séarvat 21). The vowel u, found 
throughout in séar and its compounds points to another derivation than that 
proposed by Curtius (from the only doubtfully authenticated svar, ‘shine’). The 
accent, of course, is connected with the preservation of the vowel. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 


A brief summary of the number of occurrences before dissimilar 
vowels of 7, « or y, v is as follows: 


y 


Final of independent words, ---.- -.-.---- almost exclusively wholly sporadically 
wht 194 29 
409 295 

In derivative suffixes (comp’s excluded), 1937 1862 

In declensional endings, - -- 128 about 4800 

In roots and root-elements,....... --- 127 much more numerous. 

u v 

Final of independent words, .-..---.--- almost exclusively wholly sporadically 
285 241 

In derivative suffixes (comp’s excluded), 35 about 2400 

32 985 

In roots and root-elements (aside from tva), 324 more numerous. 


This summary shows clearly an inverted relation between the 
vowels and semivowels in regard to their occurrence, namely so 
that the vowels greatly prevail when finals in independent words, 
composition, and noun-stems, and the semivowels in other combi- 
nations. This relation becomes still more striking, if the consid- 
erable number of vowels in the root-element of a few words (as in 
tu-a, su-ar, etc.) really be, what seems very probable, originally 
nothing but finals of an independent word. It should be noticed 
also that the inverted relation is in some instances brought out 
still more clearly by counting single words instead of the number 
of their occurrences. 

This natural relation between the vowels and the semivowels, 
combined with those clearly assignable causes for a vast majority 
of all discrepancies which hast een pointed out throughout the 
article, confirms our introductory assertion that the varied use of 
vowel or semivowel in the Rig-Veda, as required by its metre, is 
owing, in the main, not to corruption or arbitrary usage, but to 
organic growth; that the great and perplexing variety is not law- 
less, but the natural result of a transition, apparently from vowel 
to semivowel, taken in the very midst of its progress, 
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ARTICLE IV. 


NOTICES OF FU-SANG, 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES LYING EAST OF CHINA, 


GIVEN IN THE ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES 
OF MA TWAN-LIN. 


By 8. WELLS WILLIAMS, 
PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Presented to the Society October 25th, 1880. 


THE origin of the various nations and tribes inhabiting the 
American Continent is a question that has attracted the atten- 
tion of antiquarians ever since the discovery of the continent 
four centuries ago. The general designation of “Indians,” 
given by Columbus to the ecg whom he met, shows the 
notion then entertained of their Asiatic origin, not less than 
his ignorance of their true position. Since that time, numerous 
antiquarians have given us their ideas and researches upon 
this obscure subject. Some have combined many scattered 
facts so as to uphold their crude fancies; while others have 
formed a theory, and then hunted over the continent for facts 
to prove it. When their various works are brought together, 
comparison only shows how little which can lead to a definite 
conclusion has yet been really ascertained. The digest of the 
most careful of these travelers, and the candid analysis of the 
works of antiquarians and philologists, given by H. H. Bancroft 
in the fifth volume of his laborious work on the Native Races 
of the Pacific States (pp. 1-136), fully upholds his concludin 
sentence as to the present state of this question: “To dll 
whose investigations are a search for truth, darkness covers the 
origin of the American peoples and their primitive history, save 
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for a few centuries preceding the Conquest. The darkness is 
lighted up here wot there by dim rays of conjecture, which 
only become fixed lights of facts in the eyes of antiquarians 
whose lively imaginations enable them to see best in the dark, 
and whose researches are but a sifting out of supports to a pre- 
conceived opinion.” 

Since the publication of this work, in 1875, attention has 
been again directed to a hypothesis as to the origin of the 
native races—namely, that America was peopled from China— 
by the issue of Mr. C. G. Leland’s book entitled Fusang, or the 
Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth 
Century. Mr. Bancroft had already collected the leadin 
data upon this particular point (volume v., pp. 34-51), oa 
Mr. Leland adduces no new facts. He brings together in a 
convenient form what he has collected from De Guignes, Neu- 
mann, and d’Kichthal in favor of his theory ; while he analyzes 
and criticises the remarks of Klaproth, Sampson, and Bret- 
schneider against it. 

I have thought that a translation of the sections describing 
the lands lying to the east of China found in the work of Ma 
Twan-lin al tend to place his notice of Fu-sang in its true 
light, and help us to guess where that country should be 
looked for. This distinguished Chinese author belonged to a 
literary family, and spent his life in collecting and arranging 
the materials for his great work, the _ — Tung Kao 

KR ) or Antiquarian Researches, which was published 
1321, by the Mongol emperor Jin-tsung, a 
nephew of Kublai Khan. Ma Twan-lin’s life was passed amid 
the troublous times of the conquests of the Mongols, and his 
father held a high office at the court of the emperors of the 
Sung dynasty at Hangchow. He was busily engaged with 
these bahee during the whole period of the residence of Marco 
Polo in China (1275 to 1295), and their deaths probably occur- 
red about the year 1325. 

The Antiquarian -Researches now contains 348 chapters 
(kiien), arranged without any natural sequence, under twenty- 
five different heads, as Chronology, Classics, Religion, Dynasties, 
etc. The last title is called Sz’ [ Kao (PQ ¥ #) or Re- 
searches into the Four Frontiers. In it are gathered together 
in twenty-four chapters all the information that the author 
could collect respecting foreign kingdoms and peoples. He 
himself seems never to have traveled outside of his own land ; 
and during the ruthless wars of the Mongols he was probably 
glad to escape all molestation by staying ~_ at his home 
at Po-yang, in Kiangsi province. The eight volumes contain- 
ing these notices of other countries must consequently be 
regarded only as the carefully written notes of a retired scholar, 
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who was unable to test their value or accuracy by any standard, 
either of his own personal observation, or of the criticisms of 
those among his acquaintances who had gone abroad. The 
energy and skill of the great Khan, so unlike the effete and 
ignorant rule of the native monarchs at Hangchow, must have 
developed much mental and physical vigor among his subjects. 
An author like Ma Twan-lin would therefore be stimulated to 
gather all the information he could, no matter whence it came, 
to enrich his work. His design was more like that of Hackluyt 
or Purchas than that of Rollin or La Harpe; and in carrying it 
gy has done a good service for the literature of his native 
land. 

In his survey of lands beyond the Middle Kingdom, he 
commences on the east and goes around to the south and west, 
describing each country without much reference to those near 
it. Having no data for ascertaining their distances, size, or 
relative importance, he makes no distinction between islands, 
peninsulas, and continents; for of all such things his country- 
men are even now just beginning to learn. When he died, the 
political boundaries and names of the divisions in the vast 
empire of Kublai, who died at least thirty years before, had 
already begun to change; and this source of error could not 
well be analyzed or corrected by him. These conditions must 
be borne in mind, when estimating his notices of countries 
lying outside of China. 

The twenty-four chapters in the Sz’ J Kao comprise 250 
titles in all, but this does not mean so many kingdoms. There 
are twenty-five located on the east, seventy-three on the south, 
and twenty-four on the west; and after these come brief 
accounts of seventy-eight regions still further west, even to 
Constantinople, which is regarded as a separate kingdom. 
The last eight chapters notice fifty more regions on the extreme 
north. An idea of the difficulties Ma labored under in prepar- 
ing these accounts may perhaps be obtained by imagining the 
trouble an Arabian antiquarian, writing in the year 1800, and 
ignorant of European languages, would find in compiling a 
history of Germany for the ten previous centuries. 

His plan of grouping them by their bearings from China 
helps us a little when looking for them; and as my present 

urpose is only to give what he says of those situated eastward 
lasoed sea, this paper is narrowed down to nine sections. Of 
these, Japan is the longest, and is the seventh in the series. 
Between it and Hia-i, eight countries are mentioned, which 
are all now known to have been on the mainland. Thirt 

ages are devoted to Wo Kwoh (€ f@) or Japan; though it 
is placed in the series out of its proper order, between Fu-yu 


and Kao-kii-li HE), kingdoms lying within 
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the basin of the Songari river in the present Manchuria. The 
sixteenth in the list is Hia-i, or Yezo. It comes next to Poh- 
hat (% ##), a region identified with the maritime part of the 
recently acquired Russian possessions east of the river Usuri. 


Secr. xvi—Hia1t THE Lanp or tHe Surmp or 
CraB BARBARIANS OR FOREIGNERS. 


Hia-i is the name of an island in the sea; it is a small kingdom. 
Its chiefs have beards more than four feet long. The people are 
very skillful with their bows and javelins; they stick the arrows 
in their heads (or hair). They will compel people to hold the 
arrows, and then, standing off many tens of paces, will hit the 
arrows without ever missing. In the autumn of the year A. D. 
660, envoys came from this kingdom in attendance upon those 
from Japan. 


The mention of the long beards of these foreigners identi- 
fies them with the Ainos, who still dwell in Yezo. Professor 
A. F. Bickmore* regards them as the relics of an early Aryan 
race, which gradually emigrated eastward in prehistoric times, 
or were driven by more powerful races further and further 
eastward till they reached the Pacific Ocean. Others, with 
more probability, and more advantage of examination and 
comparison, look upon them as the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the Japan islands, and hold that the present Japanese are the 
offspring of a mixture between the Ainos and a southern race, 
which invaded the group before the Christian era. 

The word Aznos is derived, according to one Japanese expla- 
nation, from the early Chinese pronunciation of & 4Z, meaning 
the ‘bondmen of the Japanese.’ Another account is that it 
is changed from inu ‘a dog’; a third explains it by the phrase 
ai-no-ko, or ‘offspring of the middle,’ i. e. a breed between 
man and beast. The last two are given by Griffis, and they all 
go to prove the antiquity of this peculiar people. The slight 
notice of Ma Twan-lin shows that the Chinese knew almost 
nothing of them, and regarded them as entirely uncivilized. 
A Japanese description of the whole island, dated A. D. 1786, 
indicates that the Ainos then formed only a part of the popula- 
tion of Yezo; and Klaproth criticises the mistakes of I yt 
pean voyagers in relation to their diffusion along the islands on 
the Pacific coast. It is not at all unlikely that the envoy from 
Japan mentioned in this notice was sent to the great Emperor 
Kao-tsu of T’ang in A. D. 660, in consequence of the victory 
obtained about that time by the Chinese over the Coreans. 

* American Journal of Science and Arts, vol. xlv., May, 1868. This carefully 


prepared paper contains most of the facts ascertained respecting them. See also 
Miss Bird’s Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, vol. ii. 
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Sect. xvu.—Fv-sane (#{ 3%), on THE Kinepom or Fusane. 


In the first year of the reign Yung-yuen of the emperor Tun 
Hwin-hau of the Tsi dynasty (A. D. 499), a Shaman priest name 
Hwui-shin arrived at King-chau from the kingdom of Fusang. 
He related as follows: “Fu-sang lies east of the kingdom of 
Ta-han more than 20,000 i; it is also east of the Middle King- 
dom. It produces many /u-sang trees, from which it derives its 
name. The leaves of the fu-sang resemble those of the tung tree. 
It sprouts forth like the bamboo, and the people eat the shoots. 
Its fruit resembles the pear, but is red; the bark is spun into 
cloth for dresses ; and woven into brocade. The houses are made 
of planks. There are no walled cities with gates. The [people] 
use characters and writing, making paper from the bark of the 


fu-sang. There are no mailed soldiers, for they do not carry on 
war. e law of the land | eyeing a southern and a northern 
prison. Criminals convicted of light crimes are put into the for- 


mer, and those guilty of grievous offenses into the latter. Criu- 
nals when pardoned are let out of the southern prison; but those 
in the northern prison are not pardoned. Prisoners in the latter 
marry. Their boys become bondmen when eight years old, and 
the girls bondwomen when nine years old. Convicted criminals 
are not allowed to leave their prison while alive. If the sentence 
is a capital one, at the time they separate, they surround [the 
body] with ashes. When a nobleman (or an official) has been 
convicted of crime, the great assembly of the nation meets and 
places the criminal in a hollow (or pit); they set a feast with 
wine before him, and then take leave of him. For crimes of the 
first grade, the sentence involves only the person of the culprit; 
for the second, it reaches the children and grandchildren; while 
the third extends to the seventh generation. 

The king of this country is termed yueh-ki; the highest rank 
of nobles is called tué-lu; the next little tui-lu; and the lowest 
no-cha-sha. When the king goes abroad, he is preceded and fol- 
lowed by drummers and trumpeters. The color of his robes 
varies with the years in the cycle containing the ten stems. It is 
azure in the first two years; red in the second two; yellow in the 
third; white in the fourth; and black in the last two years. 

There are oxen with long horns, so long that they will hold 
things—the biggest as much as five pecks. Vehicles are drawn 
by oxen, horses, and deer; for the people of that land rear deer 
just as the Chinese rear cattle, and make cream of their milk. 
They have red pears, which will keep a year without spoiling; 
water rushes and peaches are common. [Iron is not found in the 
ground, though copper is; they do not prize gold or silver,jand 
trade is conducted without rent, duty, or fixed prices. 

In matters of marriage, it is the law that the [intending] son- 
in-law must erect a hut before the door of the girl’s house, and 
must sprinkle and sweep the place morning an evening for a 
whole year. If she then does not like him, she bids him depart ; 
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but if she is pleased with him, they are married. The bridal cere- 
monies are for the most part like those of China. A fast of seven 
days is observed for parents at their death, five for grandparents, 
and three days for brothers, sisters, uncles, and aunts. Images to 
represent their spirits are set up, before which they worship and 

our out libations morning and evening ; but they wear no mourn- 
ing or fillets. The successor of the king does not attend person- 
ally to government affairs for the first three years. 

n olden times they knew nothing of the Buddhist religion, but 
during the reign Ta-ming, of the Emperor Hiao Wu-ti of the 
Sung dynasty (A. D. 458), five beggar priests went there from 
Ki-pin. They traveled over the kingdom, everywhere making 
known the laws, canons, and images of that faith. Priests of 
regular ordination were set apart among the natives, and the cus- 
toms of the country became reformed. 


Ma Twan-lin makes no comment on this narrative, nor does 
he tell us whence Hwui-shin (%& JR) got it; he did not feel 
obliged to discuss its veracity, or explain its obscurities. The 
first impression made upon one who reads it with the idea that 
Fu-sang lay somewhere on the American continent, is that it 
proves rather too much, judging by what we yet know of the 
nations and tribes who once dwelt there. I do not mean that 
the notices it gives of the houses, unwalled cities, curious mode 
of judging prisoners, and mourning customs, could not have 
applied to the natives of Mexico or Peru; but it has not the 
air of the narrative of a man who had actually lived there. 
It is easy to reply that all traces of the people mentioned have 
been lost, so that our present ignorance of their early civiliza- 
tion proves nothing either way. Still this account reads more 
like the description of a land having many things in common 
with countries well-known to the speaker and his hearers, but 
whose few peculiarities were otherwise worth recording. The 
shaman Hwui-shin may have been one of the five priests who 
went to Fu-sang from Xv-pin only forty years before his arrival 
at Kingchau (jj JH), the capital of the Tsi dynasty. Av 
pin is the Chinese name for Cophéne, a region mentioned by 
the Buddhist traveler Fa-hien (Chap. v.) under that name, and 
by Strabo and Pliny as situated between Ghazni and Canda- 
har, along the western slopes of the Suleiman Mts., in the 
upper valleys of the Helmond river. These priests had prob- 
ably traveled far north of China in their missionary tour, as 
described by De Guignes and d’Eichthal (Leland, pp. 148, 144), 
and lived in Fu-sang until it had become familiar to them. I 
think that Ma Twan-lin inserts Hwui-shin’s account next to 
that of Hia-i, from an idea that both kingdoms lay in the same 
direction. He seems to have found no accounts of a later 
date, and the long interval of seven centuries had furnished 
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nothing worth recording about a land so insignificant as’ Fu- 
sang. We can hardly imagine that such would have been the 
case with a country to be reached by a long sea voyage, one 
where stupendous mountains, great rivers, well-built cities or 
citadels, and people with black or dark red complexions, 
would each make a deep impression upon an Asiatic. It is 
just as likely that junks drifted across the Pacific Ocean in the 
sixth century as in the nineteenth ; but Hwui-shin is as silent 
respecting the manner in which he returned from Fu-sang, as 
of the way he reached it. If the five priests had traveled 
towards Okotsk, and beyond the River Anadyr, till they reached 
Behring’s Straits, and then slowly found their way down to 
warmer climes, this would naturally form part of the story. 
Silence on all these points makes one hesitate in coming to the 
conclusion that Fu-sang formed any part of America. 

The internal evidences to be ra uced from what is stated 
are still more opposed to that conclusion. In our present state 
of knowledge of the ancient American languages, so far as I 
can learn, it would be a vain search to look for any words 
among them suggesting the names of yueh-ki (Z, if) for king; 
tui-lu ($$ fat) for a high noble; séao tui-lu fat) for a 
secondary grandee; and no-cha-sha (fj for those of the 
lowest rank. It is not possible, at this date, to be quite sure 
what sounds were intended by the priest, or by the historian, 
to be represented by these Chinese characters in transliterating 
the three foreign words; but those here given are the present 
sounds in the court dialect, and probably near their originals. 

But the next statement, respecting the changes required 
every two years in the color of the king’s dress, carries with it 
altogether too much likeness to Chinese ritualism to be over- 
looked. It needs a little explanation to be made clear. The 
sexagenary cycle used in Eastern Asia from remote times is 
made by repeating ten stems six times in connection with 
twelve branches repeated five times; the two characters united 
form the name of a year. The ten years containing the ten 
stems begin with the first year of the sixty. Consequently, 
the first and second years, the eleventh and twelfth, the twenty- 
first and twenty-second, and so on to the last decade, will con- 
tain the same two stems—kiah yueh (FA Z,) five times over; 
in these two years, the king’s dress must be (sing (#f) or 
azure color. in the next two, the third and fourth in each 
decade, the stems ping ting (FJ J) require it to be chth (Ff), 
red or carnation. In the next two the stems wu-ki ( G) 
require it to be hwang (}#), yellow; in the fourth binary 
combination, the stems kang sin (fe 3) require it to be peh 
(fj), white. Lastly, the two stems jin kwet 3), denoting 
the ninth and tenth years of each decade, close the series, and 
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then his robes are to be heh (4), black. These five are the 
primitive colors of Chinese philosophy. 

Nothing analogous to this custom a ever been recognized 
among the Aztec, Peruvian, or Maya people. The ten stems 
in these five couples indicate among the Chinese and Japanese 
the operation of the five elements, wood, fire, earth, metal, 
water, in their active and passive exhibitions ; each one destroys 
its predecessor, and produces its successor, in a perpetual 
round of evolutionary forces. The mention of such an obser- 
vance in Fu-sang seems to fix its location in Eastern Asia, 
where the sexagenary computation of time has long been 
known. It was a curious usage which would strike a priest 
familiar with the Chinese ritual. 

The same may be said of the worship of ancestral manes and 
images, and of the three years’ mourning by the new king. 
The efforts to explain the big horns of the oxen, the red pears 
which will keep a year, and the vehicles drawn by horses, 
have each their difficulties if applied to anything yet known of 
the nations of ancient America along the Pacific coast, but 
may be applied to northern Asia with some allowances. I think 
the red pears may denote persimmons, which are dried for 
winter use, and to this day form a common article for native 
ships’ stores. 

he identification of the tree fu-sang, on which the notice 
chiefly turns, is not yet complete. Klaproth refers it to the 
Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, but I agree with Dr. Bretschneider in 
making it to be the Broussonetia papyrifera, or paper mulberry, 
a common and useful tree in Northeastern Asia. The use 
asserted to be made of the bark in manufacturing paper and 
dresses does not apply to the Hibiscus nearly so well, though 
that plant also produces some textile fibers; as does also 
another large tree not yet entirely identified, belonging to the 
family ‘Tiliaceze or lindens. ‘he further statement, too, that 
its shoots are eatable like those of the bamboo, is inapplicable 
to the agave of Mexico, as well as to the Hibiscus, the linden, 
or Broussonetia, none of which are endogenous. It is one of 
the inaccuracies of the description, and cannot be reconciled 
with either plant. The maguey made from the agave is better 
fitted for threads and cloth than for making paper. The fruit 
or berry of the Broussonetia is reddish, indeed, but no one 
would liken it to a i (Gf) or pear. If the agave is intended, 
as Mr. Leland urges, it is very probable that Hwui-shin would 
have said something about the intoxicating drink called pulque, 
obtained from the leaves, rather than have likened them to the 
tung (#a)), as he has done. This last tree is either the 4leococca 
or Pawlonia, both well known in China and Japan ; so that an 
omission to speak of the pulgue becomes rather an evidence 


against the agave being the /u-sang tree. 
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The remark about the fibers being woven into brocade is 
also true of the Broussonetia. A beautiful fabric is made in 
Japan by weaving them with a woof: of silk, but nothing of 
this sort could be made from the weak agave fibers. i 
over, the Broussonetia has not been found in Mexico, although 
Neumann thinks that it once existed there. His argument in 
this respect is worth quoting as an instance of the general 
7 of those adduced to prove that Fu-sang was in America: 
“ We know that the flora of the northwestern part of America is 
closely allied to that of China, Japan, and other lands of Kast- 
ern Asia. We may also assume that the /w-sang tree was 
formerly found in America, and afterwards, through neglect, 
became extinct. . . . It is, however, much more probable that 
the traveler described a plant hitherto unknown to him, which 
supplies as many wants in Mexico as the original /fu-sang is 
said to do in Eastern Asia—I mean the great American n 
called by the Indians maguey. From the crushed leaves, even 
at the present day, a firm paper is prepared. Upon such paper 
the hieroglyphic manuscripts alluded to by the Buddhist mis- 
sionary, and destroyed by the fanatic Spaniards, were written.” 
—Leland’s Fusang, page 37. 

The word kin ($§) applied to the curious paper-silk brocade 
manufactured from the /fu-sang bark, according to Ma Twan- 
lin’s text, is also applied to embroidery and _ parti-colored 
textures. It is not so much the damask-like figure that 
is the essential point; but among the Chinese the kin always 
has a variety of colors. This seems to have attracted the 
attention of Hwui-shin, and the remarkable iridescence of some 
specimens of this Japanese mulberry silk still excites admira- 
tion. Professor Neumann says that in the year-books of 
Liang he found the reading to be ‘mien (§ff), ‘floss’; but the 
textual character kin has more authority in its favor, and is 
found in the Yuen Kien Lui Han. He translates the sentence: 
“From the bark they prepare a sort of linen which they use 
for clothing, and a sort of ornamental stuff.” The word pu 
(4), here rendered linen, is now confined to cotton fabrics, 
but the distinction aimed at in the two terms used seems to 
have been that of a plain fabric and a brocaded one, like the 
Japanese nisike. 

t may be added, lastly, that many fables have gathered 
around the tree and the country of Fu-sang, which increase 
the difficulty of their identification. For instance, the Shih 
Chau Ki, quoted in the native lexicon Pei-wdén Yin Fu, says: 
“The fu-sang grows on a land in the Pth Hai or Azure 
where it is abundant; the leaves resemble the common mul- 
berry (sang 3%), and it bears the same kind of berries (shin if) : 
the trunk rises several thousand rods (chang 3%), and is 
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more than two thousand rods in girth. Two trunks grow 
from one root, and lean upon each other as they rise; whence 
it gets the name /u-sang (#% ), i. e. supporting mulberry.” 
The use of the technical word shin for the fruit of the fu-sang 
is a very strong argument for its being the Broussonetia, and 
_, that its affinity to the silk mulberry (Morus) had been 
noticed. 

Since the publication of Mr. Leland’s book, the Marquis 
d’Hervey de St.-Denys, who has succeeded Stanislas Julien in 
the Chinese Professorship at Paris, has contributed a paper in 
the Transactions of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres for 1876, which contains some additional notices of Fu- 
sang. Among these is an extract translated from the Liung 
Sz’ Kung Ki (@ PY ZB #P) or Memoirs of Four Lords of 
the Liang Dynasty, which throws some light on the times in 
which Hwui-shin lived, and the circumstances attending his 
arrival at King-chau. The Marquis shows that it was just at 
the overthrow of the Tsi dynasty that the priest came as envoy 
from Fu-sang, and had to wait three years before the Emperor 
Wu-ti of the Liang dynasty could receive him. The section in 
Ma Twan-lin he justly regards as a copy of the official report 
made to his superiors by Yu Kieh, one of these four Lords, 
obtained from Hwui-shin, the envoy. It is quite unlike 
the usage in such cases that nothing is said in the official 
annals of the presents offered by him; these, if they had 
come from America, would have been different from any- 
thing before seen, and therefore likely to be recorded. Such 
a list, however, did not necessarily fall within Ma’s pur- 
pose when describing Fu-sang. The Marquis notices some 
of the presents offered, which are spoken of in the Memoirs of 
the Four Lords, and also some popular notions of that day con- 
cerning Fu-sang. He identifies the envoy with the shaman 
Hwui-shin, and concludes, with reason, that he was one of the 
five priests who went in the year 458 from Ki-pin. I have no 
copy of the Liang Sz’ Kung Ki, and therefore quote his trans- 
ation: 


“ At the commencement of the year 502, an envoy from the 
kingdom of Fu-sang was introduced, and having offered different 
things from his country, the emperor ordered Yu Kieh to interro- 

ate him on the manners and productions of Fu-sang, the history 
of the kingdon, its cities, rivers, mountains, etc., in conformity to 
the usage practiced at court, whenever a foreign envoy visited it. 
The envoy from Fu-sang wept, and replied with a respectful ani- 
mation, says the Chinese text, such as an old man would exhibit 
when he found himself in his own country after a long absence. 
The presents which he offered consisted especially of three hundred 
pounds of yellow silk, produced by worms found on the fw-sang 
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tree, and of extraordinary strength. The censer of the empe- 

ror, made of solid gold, weighed fifty catties (between fifty and 

sixty pounds), and three threads of this silk held it up without 

breaking. Among the presents was also a kind of semi-transpa- 

rent stone, carved in the form of a mirror, in which, when the 

sun’s image was examined, the palace in the sun distinctly ap- 
ared....... 

“One day, while he was entertaining the Court about foreign 
countries, the magnate Yu Kieh began to speak thus:—‘In the 
extreme east is Fu-sang. A kind of silkworm is found there 
which is seven feet long, and almost seven inches around. The 
color is golden. It takes a year to raise them. On the eighth 
day of the fifth moon, the worms spin a yellow silk which they 
stretch across the branches of the fu-sang, for they wind no coc- 
coons. This native silk is very weak, but if it be boiled in the lye 
made from the ashes of fu-sang wood it will acquire such strength 
that four strands well twisted together are able to hold up thirty 
catties. The eggs of these silkworms are as big as swallows’ 
eggs. Some of them were taken to Corea, but the voyage in- 
jured them, and when they hatched out they were ordinary silk- 
worms. The king’s palace is surrounded with walls of crystal. 
They begin to be clear before daylight, and become all at once in- 
visible when an eclipse of the moon occurs.’ 

“The magnate Yu Kieh proceeded to say :—‘ About ten thous- 
and di northwest of this region there is a kingdom of women; they 
have serpents for husbands, The serpents are venomous and live 
in holes, whilst their spouses dwell in houses and palaces. No 
books are seen in this kingdom, nor have the people any writing. 
They firmly believe in the power of certain sorceries. The wor- 
ship of the gods imposes obligations which no one dares to violate. 
In the middle of the kingdom is an island of fire with a burning 
mountain, whose inhabitants eat hairy snakes to preserve them- 
selves from the heat; rats live on the mountain, from whose fur 
an incombustible tissue is woven, which is cleaned by putting it 
into the fire instead of washing it. North of this ideden of 
women there is a dark valley; and still farther north are some 
mountains covered with snow whose peaks reach to heaven. The 
sun never shines there, and the luminous dragon dwells in this 
valley. West of it is an intoxicating fountain whose waters have 
the taste of wine. In this region is likewise found a sea of var- 
nish whose waves dye plumes and furs black; and another sea 
having the color of milk. The land surrounded by these wonders 
is of great extent and exceedingly fertile. One sees there dogs 
and horses of great stature, and even birds which produce human 
beings. The males born of them do not live; the females are 
ound reared by their fathers, who carry them on their wings ; 
as soon as they begin to walk they become mistresses of them- 
selves. They are remarkably beautiful and very hospitable, but 
they die before the age of thirty. The hares of that land are as 
big as the horses elsewhere, having fur a foot long. The sables 
are like wolves for size, with black fur of extraordinary thickness.’ 
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“The courtiers were greatly amused with these recitals, laugh- 
ing and clapping their hands, while they assured the narrator that 
they had never heard better stories. One minister interrupted Yu 
Kieh by a bantering objection: ‘If one can put any trust in the 
official reports collected in relation to this kingdom of women, it 
might be all simply inhabited by savages who are governed by a 
woman; there would then be no _— respecting this matter 
of serpents acting as husbands. How would you then arrange 
this matter ?” 

“Yu Kieh answered pleasantly, that he had nothing more to 
say on that point; and then he went on from one strange story 
to another still more strange, in which one part truth was mixed 
with nine parts invention.” 


The whole paper from which this extract is taken does 
credit to its author’s researches into this matter, however 
much we may differ from his inferences. On a previous page, 
he adduces further proof from two early Chinese authors, 
who mention Fu-sang. One of them is Kiuh Yuen, who 
flourished about B. C. 300, and wrote the poem Le Sao or 
Dissipation of Sorrows, which has since become a classic 
among his countrymen. In it, the Marquis says, “he 
traveled in thought to the four quarters of the universe. 
On the north, he perceived tie land of long days and long 
nights; on the south, the boundless ocean met his view ; on 
the west he saw the sun set in a lake, perhaps the Tengiri-nor 
or the Caspian Sea. On the east, in spite of the vastness of 
the Pacific, and of the idea which would naturally present it- 
self to his mind, as the sun rose from the abyss of waters, he 
beheld the far-off shores receive the beams of Aurora, and in a 
valley, on a land shaded by the /fu-sang tree, he places the 
limits of the extreme east.” 

He also calls in another author to fortify the poet, namely, 
Tung Fang-soh, whose work, the Shin-i King (gp §% #®) or 
Record of Strange Wonders, was extant in the Han dynasty, but 
was afterwards lost. That now bearing his name has been 
manipulated by subsequent authors, and Mr. Wylie regards it 
as a production of the fourth or fifth century, and “the mar- 
velous occupies so large a portion, that it has never been re- 
ceived as true narrative.” But the Marquis does not so regard 
it:— “The works of Tung Fang-soh, which treat of regions 
most remote from China, ) Be undergone some slight altera- 
tions at the dictum of the Chinese literati, who inform us that 
the alterations which they suspect date back to the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ. Their criticism, far from diminishing for us 
its authority, becomes, on the contrary, a valuable testimony of 
its authenticity at that date. This is what it says: ‘ Hast of 
this Eastern Ocean is the country of Fu-sang. When one 
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lands on its shores, if he continue to travel on by land still 
further east ten thousand i, he will again come to a blue sea, 
vast, immense, and boundless.’ I think that I hazard nothing 
in saying beforehand that it is impossible to apply these indi- 
cations of Tung Fang-soh to any other country than America.” 

Fu-sang and Pang-lai are still used among the Chinese 
for fairy land, and are referred to by the common people very 
much as the Garden of the Hesperides and Atlantis were 
among the ancient Greeks. In Hankow, when a shopkeeper 
wishes to praise the quality of his goods, he puts on his sign 
that they are from one or other of these lands. The latter is 
perhaps the more common of the two, for it has become asso- 
ciated with the conqueror Tsin Chi Hwangti, who sent an 
expedition, about B. C. 220, easterly to find it and two other 
islands, called San Sien Shan (= {jij lj), or Three Fairy Hills, 
where the genii live. Péng-lai is now the name of a district 
in the province of Shantung (better known from the prefectural 
city Tangchau, west of Chefu), which commemorates this expedi- 
tion after the fairies. Nothing was more natural to people living 
along the Yellow River in the days of Kiuh Yuen and Tang 
Fang-soh, when Shantung was inhabited by wild tribes, than to 
regard all that little known region in the utmost East as the 
abode of whatever and whoever were wonderful. To quote 
such legends as corroborative history or travel needs the 
support of some authentic statement to begin with ; and Hwui- 
shin would be as likely to connect his account with something 
his hearers would recognize as existing in that direction, as to 
make up a story. I do not infer that neither the Chinese 
nor Japanese of the sixth century had any knowledge of the 
American continent from other sources, for it was as easy then 
for vessels to drift across the Pacific, as they still do; but they 
could not drift back again, and when once landed anywhere 
between Alaska and Acapulco, the sailors were not likely to 
try a second voyage to reach their homes. 

There is, furthermore, an unexplained point how the name of 
the tree fu-sang came to be applied to the kingdom Fu-sang. If 
the Broussonetia be the plant denoted, and everything confirms 
this deduction, one would have expected its identity or likeness 
to the chu shu (#§ #), its Chinese name, to have been men- 
tioned. It is, however, quite as probable that the tree got its 
name from the country, for the manufacture of paper from its bark 
does not seem to have been known in the days of Kiuh Yuen. 

Yu Kieb’s pleasant account of Fu-sang and its silkworms tends 
rather to show that in his day it was a region which everyone 
could people with what he chose. The use of silk among the 
people on the Pacific coast was, according to H. H. Bancroft, 
mostly confined to the Mayas in Central America ; it was by no 
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means a common product, and mostly used in combination with 
cotton. This reference by Yu Kieh, although so exaggerated, 
tends to show that Fu-sang was regarded as on the western 
side of the Pacific Ocean; and I am inclined to place it in 
Saghalien island. 

e Guignes lays much stress on the alleged distance of Fu- 
sang from Ta-han, and ingeniously reduces the 20,000 hi, or 
7,000 miles, to an actual estimate of the road taken by Hwui- 
shin (Leland, page 128) to get there. In the introduction to 
his accounts of all these eastern countries in Chap. 324, Ma 
Twan lin places the Flowery Land in the center of the universe 
(K Ht Z ); and then adds, “ East of China lies Wo-kwoh, 
also called Japan; east of Wo-kwoh, further on, lies Fu- 
sang, about 30,000 li from China.” These figures are much 
too hap-hazard to depend on in settling this point, and carry 
less weight than such internal evidence as we can analyze. If 
compared with other distances — to those regions by this 
author, we soon find how valueless they all are. No one in 
the sixth century had any means of measuring long distances, 
or taking the bearings of places, so as to make even a rough 
guess as to their relative positions, if he had tried to make a 
map. For an illustration of this remark, see Dr. Bretschneider's 
article in Transactions of North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, No. X, 1876, where he gives an example of 
Asiatic map-making in A. D. 1331 to show the divisions of the 
Mongol Empire. It looks like a checker-board. 

The position of Fu-sang cannot therefore be yet settled from 
these notices; but we may, as the Marquis d’Hervey de St.- 
Denys hopefully remarks, yet see the day when the immense 
riches hidden and almost lost in Chinese books will be brought 
out, and something more definite on this head be discovered. 

I have only two other quotations to add. One is the name 
Fushi-koku, i. e. the kingdom of Fu-sang, an unusual designation 
known to the Japanese themselves, of their own country or a 

art of it, and which would hardly have been applied to a 
and on the other side of the Pacific Ocean. The other is the 
mention found in the Ying-hwan Chi Lioh, or Geography of 
the World, by Sii Ki-yii, the late Governor of Fuhkien, who 
wrote it in 1848. In speaking of the troubles in Corea caused 
by the Mongol invasion, and the ravages of the Japanese cor- 
sairs along the Chinese coast during the Ming dynasty, he pro- 
ceeds to say, “But as the rising grandeur of our present 
Imperial house began to diffuse itself afar, its quick intelli- 
ence perceived that it ought first to scatter [as it were] slips 
es the fu-sang tree in the Valley of Sunrise; and thereby 
those lands (Corea and Japan) were awed into submission for 
many years, and our eastern frontier remained quiet and pro- 
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tected ; neither of these nations presumed to incroach on our 
possessions.” The Valley of Sunrise, used in the Shu Kin 
or Book of Records, is regarded as a synonym of Corea, | 
the fu-sang tree is here connected with that land. A few sen- 
tences on, Gov. Sii quotes from another book called Records of 
Ten Islands or Regions: “In the sea towards the northeastern 
shores lie Fu-sang, Ping-kiu and Ying-chau; their entire cir- 
cuit is a thousand li.” He then adds, “I think that the story 
about these Three Fairy Hills arose from the exaggerated de- 
— of our own writers, who used them to deceive and 
mislead men ; for really they were small islands contiguous to 
Japan and belonging to it. If their ships of that period went 
to them out in the ocean, why could not [our people?) find 
them if they had searched for them?” He then relates the 
quixotic expedition sent by Tsin Chi Hwangti under Sii Fuh, 
to find them, with several thousand men and women, none 
of whom ever returned. From this reference it may be con- 
cluded that Gov. Sii regarded Fu-sang and the other two to 
belong to the Kurile islands near Yezo. He had access to many 
works in his own literature, and took unwearied pains to get 
at the truth of what he was writing about, by asking intelli- 
gent foreigners who were able to tell him. Among these were 
Rev. David Abeel (whose aid he acknowledges), and M. C. 
Morrison, a son of Rev. Dr. Morrison, the missionary. His 
opinion deserves to be received as that of an intelligent scholar, 
though he knew nothing of the question started by De Guignes. 

In reading the Marquis’s translation of Yu Kieh’s story, an 
English scholar can hardly fail to compare it with the Voyage 
to Laputa; for that land was placed not far from te, by 
its clever discoverer and historian. Dean Swift, like Yu Kieh, 
drew on his imagination for his facts. The numerous refer- 
ences in that Voyage to the people of China, their institutions, 
peculiarities, costumes, and manners, must have been derived 
or suggested to him by the writings of Semedo, Martini, Men- 
dez Pinto, and other travelers in Asia before 1720, which 
were probably in Sir William Temple's library. But one 
would almost as soon think of quoting Swift’s assertion in 
Chap. iii. of this Voyage regarding “the two lesser stars or 
satellites which revolve about Mars,” as proof that Prof. 
Asaph Hall’s discovery of 1876 had been already known in 
Queen Anne’s reign, as to seriously undertake from these 
Chinese authors to prove that they knew the American con- 
tinent by the name of Fu-sang. 


Secr. Kwou (& on Kixepom or Women. 


Concerning the Kingdom of Women the shaman Hwui-shin re- 
lates :—“ It is a thousand Ui to the east of Fu-sang. The bearing 
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and manners of the people are very sedate and formal ; their 
color is exceedingly clear and white; their bodies are hairy and 
the hair of the head trails on the ground. In the spring the 
emulously rush into the water and become pregnant; the chit. 
dren are born in the autumn. These female-men have no paps on 
their bosoms, but hair-roots grow on the back of their necks; a 
juice is found in the white ones. The children are suckled a hun- 
dred days, when they can walk; they are fully grown by the 
fourth year. Whenever they see a man they flee and hide from 
him in terror, for they are afraid of having husbands. They eat 
pickled greens, whose leaves are like wild celery; the odor is 
agreeable and the taste saltish.” 

In the year A. D. 508, in the reign of Wu-ti of the Liang 
dynasty, a man from Tsin-ngan was crossing the sea when he was 
caught in a storm and driven to a certain island. On going 
ashore he found it to be inhabited. The women were like those 
in China, but their speech was unintelligible. The men had hu- 
man bodies, but their heads were those of dogs, and their voices 
resembled the barking of dogs. Their food was small pulse; 
their garments were like cotton. The walls of their houses were 
of adobie, round in shape, and the entrance like that to a den. 


From this account following that of Fu-sang, we might con- 
clude that Ma Twan-lin regarded Hwui-shin alone as his au- 
thority for both of them, as he is quoted at the beginning of 
each section. But the incident of A. D. 508 may have been 
taken from the History of the Liang Dynasty. The mention 
of Tsin-ngan (# #), however, as the residence of the ship- 
wrecked man who found the Nii Kwoh, shows how little de- 
pendence can be placed on the Buddhist priest’s estimate of 
the distance or direction of either Fu-sang or Nii Kwoh from 
China. The only seaport of that day named T'sin-ngan was 
the present Pu-tien hien (jf fA §%), identical with the pre- 
fectural city of Hing-hwa, situated between Fuhchau and 
Tsiien-chau in the province of Fuhkien. This man was 
probably a fisherman bound for the Pescadore Islands, who 
was driven off by a storm through the Bashee Straits into the 
Pacific Ocean, among the islands east of the Philippines. I 
think the priest is not responsible for the sailor’s story, as it 
is omitted in the Yuen Kien Lui Han, and only the first part 
given. The legend of the Nii Kwoh probably applies to two 

laces. Sir John Maundevile* places his Lond of Amazoyne 

eside the Lond of Caldee where Abraham dwelt; but his Yle 
of Nacumera, where “alle the men and women of that Yle 
have Houndes Hedes ; and thei ben clept Cynocephali,” might 
be looked for where the History of the Liang Dynasty puts 
them as well as anywhere else. 


* Maundevile’s Voyage, ed. by Halliwell, 1839, pp. 154, 197. 
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In his Book of Marco Polo (ed. 1871, vol. ii., pp. 338-340), 
Col. Yule has brought together notices of the various legends 
which have appeared from time to time in Eastern Asia of this 
fabled land of Females, to illustrate what the Venetian has 
reported in Chap. xxxi. about the “Two Islands called Male 
and Female.” In his other admirably edited work, Cathay and 
the Way Thither (page 324), he alludes to the report of Marig- 
nolli, about A. D. 1330, of a kingdom in Sumatra ruled by 
women. The first part of Ma’s notice, which is certainly 
ascribed to the Shaman, leads one to look northeasterly toward 
the Kurile Islands for people with so much hair; and suggests 
a comparison with the inhabitants of Alaska called Kuchin In- 
dians, described in Bancroft’s Native Races, vol. i., pp. 115, 
147, sqq. But it would not be worth while to spend much 
time in looking for this fabled land, had not the idea got 
abroad that its location would aid in identifying Fu-sang with 
some part of America. 


Secr. xrx.—Wawn Suan (XX &), on Prcrurep Bopres. 


During the Liang dynasty (A. D. 502-556), it was reported that 
about seven thousand / to the northeast of Japan there was a coun- 
try whose inhabitants had marks on their bodies such as are on 
animals. They had three marks on their foreheads. Those whose 
marks were large and straight belonged to the honorable class, 
while the lower sort of people had small and crooked marks. It 
is a custom among this people to collect a great variety of things 
of a very poor sort to amuse themselves. Those who travel or 
peddle do not carry any provision with them. They have houses 
of various kinds, but no walled towns. The palace of the king is 
adorned with gold, silver, and jewels in a sumptuous manner. 
The buildings are surrounded with a moat over ten feet broad. 
When it is filled with quicksilver, and the rain is allowed to flow 
off from the quicksilver, the water is then regarded in the markets 
as a precious rarity. 


It is not certain whether marking and panties the body, or 
tattooing is intended by this term wan shan; but as the Chi- 
nese have a technical term king §¥, used in this extract to 
denote the process, it proves that tattooing must be here in- 
tended. This practice is less common among the islanders in 
the North Pacific than in the South, where a warmer climate 
enables them to show off their pretty colors and figures. The 
courses and distances from Japan here given would land us in 
Alaska, but no weight can be attached to them in this quota- 
tion from the Liang Records. 

The distinction of rank indicated by the different lines de- 
scribed in this extract is like that in force among the Eskimo 
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tribes near Icy Cape, as described by Armstrong: “ At Point 
Barrow the women have on the chin a vertical line about half 
an inch broad in the center, extending from the lip, with a 
arallel] but narrower one on either side of it, a little apart. 
me had two vertical lines protruding from either angle of the 
mouth, which is a mark of their high position in the tribe” 
(Bancroft, vol. i., page 48). The practice of tattooing has 
been so common at various times among the Chinese, Japanese, 
and other inhabitants of Eastern Asia, that nothing can be in- 
ferred regarding the country here intended. The singular no- 
tice of filling the moat with quicksilver may be paralleled b 
Sz’ma Tsien’s description of the wonderful subterranean nam 
of the great conqueror Tsin Chi Hwangti (B. C. 270) in Shensi, 
wherein he tells us that “rivers, lakes, and seas were imitated 
by means of quicksilver caused to flow in constant circulation 
by mechanism.” 


xx—Ta Han (7, #), on Great Cura. 


It was reported, during the Liang dynasty, that this kingdom 
lay more than five thousand Zi east of Wan Shin. The inhab- 
itants have no soldiers or weapons, and never carry on war. 
Their manners and customs are the same as those of the Wan 
Shan, but their speech differs. 


In Chap. 231 of the Yuen Kien Lui Han (fi B 3@ hi), 
a valuable Cyclopedia compiled by orders of the Emperor 
Kanghi and issued in 1710, this section is quoted verbatim 
from the Nan Shi of Li Yen-shau, the same source from which 
Ma Twan-lin got it. Though that history contains the records 
of the Liang dynasty (A. D. 502-557), it was not written till 
about one century afterwards, in the Tang dynasty ; and during 
that interval nothing more seems to have been learned abou: 
the lands of Fu-sang, Ta Han, or Nii Kwoh. Nor had Ma 
Twan-lin found anything in his day, six centuries afterwards, 
to add to what the shaman Hwui-shin reported; while this 
Cyclopedia, the product of a commission of learned men who 
ransacked the literature of China to find whatever was valu- 
able and insert it, contains just the same story, hoary with the 
1200 years’ repose it had had in the Nan Shi. To show the 
carelessness of these compilers in their work, in Chap. 241 
another kingdom is described under the name of Ta Han, but 
not a word is added to indicate how two kingdoms should have 
had the same name. This last is equally vague with the first 
in respect to its identification, and reads as follows :— 

“The New Records of the Tang Dynasty say:—Ta Han 
borders on the north of Kuh (§%); it is rich in sheep and 
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horses. The men are tall and large, and this has given the 
name Za Han (i. e. Great China) to their country. This 
kingdom and Kuh are both conterminous with Kieh-kiah-sz’ (8§ 
% Wj), and therefore they were never seen as guests [in our 
court]. But during the reigns Ching-kwan and Yung-hwui 
(A. D. 627 to 656) they presented sable skins and horses, and 
were received. It may be that they have come once since that 
time.’ 

The compilers of the Cyclopedia abridged this extract some- 
what, for they do not refer to Lake Baikal (@i) #), where 
Ta Han joins the countries of the Kieh-kiah-sz’ and Kuh, and 
thus help to identify it. The next section contains an extract 
of seven pages from the New Records of Tang about the Kieh- 
kiah-sz’ or Hakas, whom Klaproth regards as the ancestors of 
the Kirghis now dwelling in Tomsk. If half of this account 
be true, the Hakas formed a powerful kingdom in the Tan 
dynasty, and their neighbors Ta Han and Kuh are to be look 
for on the River Yenisei, or more probably between the An- 
gara and-Vitim rivers. 

The effort of Prof. Neumann to identify the first-named Ta 
Han with Alaska, simply because he places Wan Shin among 
the Aleutian Islands, and Ta Han les 5000 i east of it, is 
based alone on reported distances that are mere guesses. Mr. 
Leland also refers to De Guignes’ opinion that Ta Han meant 
Kamchatka, and that Wan Shan was Yezo, and adds this com- 
ment :—“ De Guignes determined with great intelligence that 
the country of the Wen-schin, 7000 /i northwest of Japan, must 
be Jezo, from the exact agreement of the accounts given of 
that country by Chinese historians of the early part of the sixth 
century (Goei-chi and Ven-hien-tum-hao, A. D. 510-515) with 
that of Dutch navigators in 1648. Both describe the extra- 
ordinary appearance of the natives, and speak of the abundance 
of a peculiar mineral resembling quicksilver’—page 129. Mr. 
Leland has been misled in regard to this agreement by not 
knowing that these supposed historians are only the names of 
two books, viz: Records of the Wei Dynasty (A. D. 386 to 543), 
and the same Antiquarian Researches from which I have trans- 
lated these six sections. He also assumes that Hwui-shin and 
his predecessors went by sea, adding that this was “no impos- 
sible thing at a time when in China both astronomy and navi- 
gation were sciences in a high sense of the word.” 


Secor. Kwon on Lanp or Pyemres. 


In the kingdom of Chii-jii the men are four feet high. Still far- 
ther south of it come the Black Teeth Kingdom, and the Naked 
Peoples’ Land, distant from Japan over four thousand 4, It re- 
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quires a year’s sailing for a vessel to get to them. About ten 
thousand /i to the southwest live islanders whose bodies are black 
and eyes white; they are naked and hideous; their flesh is deli- 
cate. If one of them is shot with an arrow when traveling, his 
body is eaten. 


In Col. Yule’s Marco Polo, it is stated (vol. ii., p. 8358) that 
the number of islands in the Indian and Pacific oceans is 
estimated at 12,000 as a round number; and in his Cuthay, he 
gives a Kuropean map of that region, dated 1375, in which the 
total is placed at 7,548. This particular figure was no doubt 
obtained from Marco Polo’s larger number, though the process 
of derivation is not clear. One of the islands is specially marked 
Naked Savages ; it lies off the Chinese coast, near where the 
Pescadore group is situated. Of these four islands, that of the 
last named probably refers to the Australians, if the distance 
from Japan is at all to be considered; but more probably the 
Dayaks of Borneo are meant. The Black Teeth Kingdom need 
not be sought after, for the prevalence of Malay tribes which 
blacken their teeth by chewing betel-nut, the usage no doubt 
referred to, makes it impossible to specify any particular nation. 
The Land of Pygmies probably denotes those parts of Celebes 
or Papua where the Negritos still form a portion of the popula- 
tion ; they sometimes come to Singapore in the Bugis vessels 
from Celebes. Edward Lane speaks of the Arab legends re- 
specting pygmies in this part of the world, and resolves them 

1 into bad accounts of the apes socommon in the Archipelago. 
It is more likely that the Arab legends had travestied the men 
into apes. The story quoted by Friar Oderic, in 1318, about 
the pygmies or Biduini, who lived on the banks of the Talay 
—‘“the greatest river that exists in the world ””—in the western 
part of China, is illustrated by Col. Yule (Cathay, p. 121) 
with his usual research; but no one has heard of them since 
Oderic’s day. In Pickering’s Races of Men (Bohn’s ed., pp. 175 
-180) the Negrillos or Negritos are described as still inhabit- 
ing many islands, or hiding themselves in the forests of the 
larger ones from other more powerful races of the Indian 


Archipelago. 


Secr. xx1.—Cuane-sin Kwon oR THE Kinepom 
oF GIANTS. 


This land is situated to the east of Sin-lo. The inhabitants 
belong to the human race; their bodies are thirty feet high. 
They saw their teeth and make hooks of their nails; they have 
black hair on the body, and crouching bodies. They eat no food 
cooked by fire, but gnaw birds and beasts, or pounce on a man in 
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order to eat him. They get a wife for the purpose of preparing 
their clothes. Their country is contiguous to a range of moun- 
tains several thousand /i in extent, in which there is a narrow pass 
or cafion secured firmly by a two-leaved iron gate called the 
Guard-gate. The people of Sin-lo constantly maintain a guard of 
several thousand bowmen and soldiers to defend it. 


It will occur to the English reader that Dean Swift had 
probably met with some references to these Chinese notions of 
strange lands in his reading, and developed his descriptions of 
rp ag and Brobdingnag from their hints. The Pacific Ocean in 
his day was a region of wonders, almost as much as in the time 
of Marco Polo and Ma Twan-lin. Sin-lo (f% #) is an old 
name for a kingdom in the eastern and southern part of Corea ; 
and the Land of Giants must therefore be looked for in the 
islands of Quelpaert and Tsu-shima near by; or in some 
mountain fastness on the mainland. There is less to suppose 
about them, however, than their counterparts, the Pygmies; 
for not even a fossil fragment has yet been found of human 
beings who could overtop a giraffe or a dinornis. 

A Japanese notice of them both, with other monsters, occurs 
in the Kun Mo Dzu I (jl 3 WW) or Pictures arranged 
in Classes to teach Children. I have introduced one of the 
drawings, which does credit to the native artist in his effort to 
convey some idea of their relative sizes. Respecting the giants 
the author says: ‘“ The Chio-zhin or Tall People are called Sé- 
taka. Some people during the Ming dynasty were driven out 
to sea by a tempest, and reached the land where these — 
lived. They are over fourteen feet high, and very skillful in 
swimming.” The same book says of the Pygmies :——“ Their 
country lies to the eastward. Their bodies are from twelve to 
eighteen inches high. In that region the storks eat these 
dwarfs, so that they always go in companies to protect them- 
selves.” As to the Chu-ji (f& f®) or Pygmies, this writer adds : 
“They are called issun boshi, i. e. inch elfins, for they measure 
only one inch; another name is éan-shin or short people.” 
Besides the above, this work describes the Chio-hi koku, or the 
Land of Long-armed men, a small country in the Eastern sea. 
“The people have cotton clothes; their arms reach to the 
ground as they stand, and are seventeen feet long.” Their 
counterparts, the Long-legged people, will run as fast as the 
wild beasts. 

These lands are of course placed in remote regions, and most 
of them were first nee by sailors driven out of their 
reckoning, just as in English literature Lemuel Gulliver, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Peter Wilkins are each fabled to have 
reached the lands associated with their names after losing their 
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Japanese Pygmies and Giants. 


ships. The family likeness which pervades these Asiatic 
stories about giants and pygmies seems to point to a common 
origin. This is particularly the case with the Japanese story 
of the pygmies, whose efforts to protect themselves from the 
storks will recall Homer’s allusions to those who dwelt on the 
coasts of Oceanus, and were in constant danger of being 
snapped up by cranes. Pliny put them in Transgangetic 
India. The date of this Japanese work is, however, too recent 
to preclude the inference that the author may have heard of 
similar Occidental legends. 


Sxcr. xxm1.—Krnepom or Liv-Kiu (fj #R), on Lewcnew. 


The Lewchew kingdom is an island in the ocean. To the east 
of the prefecture of Tsiien-chau [in the province of Fuhkien] are 
the islands called Pang-hu, or Pescadores. They lie near together, 
so that the fire signals can be seen from each other. The trip 
occupies five days’ sail. There are many caves in the hills. 
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The surname of the king is Kwan-sz’; his name is Ho-lah-tau ; 
it is not known whence he came, but there have been many gen- 
erations of the family. The people of that country call him 
ko-lao-yang, and his wife is to-pah-tu ; the place where he lives is 
Po-lo-tan tung. The moat around it has three separate rows of 
palisades, one behind the other; it encircles it so as to let water 
flow in. Stockades, for defense, are made of spinous trees. The 
largest abode of the king has sixteen apartments; fine carvings 
are seen in them of beasts and birds, and also numerous jinglin 
bells. A common kind of tree resembles the orange with thic 
foliage ; the slender branches hang down like hair. 

The kingdom has four or five generals who oversee all the dis- 
tricts; each district has a petty king. Wherever one goes there 
are villages, each of which has a headman, who wears an orna- 
ment like a bird, and is selected for his skill as a fighter. They 
all unite in setting out (or apart) trees, where the affairs of the 
village are managed. Both men and women bind their hair with 
white hempen cords, coiling it up from the nape of the neck quite 
to the forehead. The men make a cap out of birds’ plumes, in 
which they interweave pearls and cowries, and further adorn with 
red feathers; the style of these head-dresses differs much. 

The women make caps out of figured soft gauze and white 

cloth, square and upright in shape; they weave jingling bells in 
leather with all sorts of feathers, and thus form their garments. 
The shape and style of dresses differ much. They attach feathers 
to a string and hang on periwinkle shells for ornament, so that 
their colors shall be well contrasted. Small cowries are sus- 
— from them which make a jingling sound like a chatelain ; 
ittle cymbals also hang from the armlets, and strings of pearls 
around the neck. Hats are braided out of twining plants, and 
then adorned with plumes and feathers. They possess swords 
and scabbards, bows and arrows, rapiers, poniards, and other 
weapons. Iron is very scarce in the kingdom, so that their 
swords being thin and small, they employ much horn and bone to 
strengthen them. They plait hemp to make mail-armor, or else 
— the skins of bears and leopards for the purpose. 

e king rides in a wooden car, shaped like an animal, borne on 
the shoulders of his guard and attended by a retinue of about ten 
men. The petty kings ride in a frame made like a loom, on which 
hang bells resembling animals. The inhabitants of the kingdom 
delight in fighting and pugilistic combats. The men are coura- 
geous and brave and very agile in running; they show contempt 
of death and much fortitude when wounded. The lords of the 
districts employ bands of retainers, but they never rescue or hel 
each other. hen two bands of warriors are pitted against oak 
other, three or five men from each will rush out in front leaping 
and yelling, bandying words and mutual railings before they rush 
together and shoot their arrows. As soon as one side is worsted, 
the whole band scatters in flight; messengers are then dispatched 
to make an apology, and all parties enter into a peace before sep- 
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arating. If any of their number were killed in the fight, all come 
together and eat the bodies; it is the usage to put the skulls and 
bones around the king’s palace; he confers [on those who slew 
them] a cap of honor, and they become leaders in the band. 

There are no regular taxes collected; when any work is to 
be done there is a general levy of scutage to accomplish it. 
There is no well-settled or constant scale of punishments, but the 
whole community assembles to deliberate on and decide the cases 
after careful examination. Criminals are all sentenced by the 
bird-adorned headman [of the village]; but if there is an appeal, 
and his decision does not end it, then it is carried before the king. 
He orders his officers to assemble in general council upon the case 
and give their final verdict. The prisons have no cangues or 
keys, for the prisoners are simply bound with ropes. Capital 
punishment is inflicted with an iron needle, like a chopstick, ten 
or twelve inches long, which is thrust into the nape of the neck. 
Lighter crimes are punished by bambooing. 

There is no written character among the people. They keep 
their reckoning of time by noting the waning and waxing of the 
moon, and watch the flowering and fading of the trees and 
shrubs to learn the passage of the year. 

The people have deep-sunken eyes and long noses, in which 
they resemble the Ouigours. They are not very quick-witted. 
There is no well-marked distinction heiawe the high and low in 
official ranks, nor between the prince and his ministers, or in their 
acts of decorum when they meet. Father and son sleep in the 
same bed. Young men pull out the mustache and whiskers, and 
remove the hair from the body. Married women mark the hands 
with ink, like tattooing, making figures of snakes and insects. 
Marriages are performed with feasting and drinking; pearls and 
cowries form the betrothal presents. If a young man and 
woman like each other then they make a match. When a woman 
bears a child and suckles it, she is required to eat the placenta. 
After parturition she roasts herself before a fire in order to sweat 
off the humors; in five days she is quite well again and all right. 

Sea-water is poured into large wooden troughs; it is then evap- 
orated in the sun to procure salt. The sap of trees is used to 
make pickles. Samshu is made by putting leaven into rice; its 
taste is very weak. In eating, the fingers only are used. If one 
comes across a rare delicacy he first goes and offers it to his over- 
lord. In all their feasts and assemblies, when a person is about to 
drink he is required to call out his name before he drains the cup. 
If he is feasting with the king he first calls out the king’s name, 
when they touch their goblets, something after the custom among 
the Toorks, and then drain them. In their songs they keep — 
as they cry out; one man sings and all the rest keep time wit 
him ; the notes are‘rather melancholy and exciting. They raise a 

irl up on their shoulders, and then, swinging the hands, will 
ance round and round as mummers do. 

When the last hours of a sick person approach they lift him out 
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to the arbor in front of the house. The relatives and neighbors 
wail and weep and condole together. The body is washed, and 
then swathed and bound with cotton cloths, after which it is 
rolled up in matting, enveloped in earth, and then put in a coffin 
for burial. No tumulus is raised over it. When ason mourns 
for his father he eats no meat for several months. The usages 
among the natives in the southern districts are a little different ; 
for there, when a man is dead, the villagers and townsfolk come 
together and eat the body. 

Among the beasts are found bears, leopards, and wolves; pigs 
and poultry are very numerous, but horses, asses, sheep, goats, or 
oxen are quite unknown. ‘The fields are fertile and moist. They 
are first burned over and then irrigated through sluices in which 
the water runs; the streams have one water-gate only. Stones are 
used for coulters ; they are about fourteen inches long and several 
inches wide ; ground is plowed with them. The crops are rice, 
sorghum, millet (Milium), spiked millet (Setaria), pulse, red and 
black and large beans, etc. The trees are maple, fir, bamboo, 
lianos, pine, elm, rottlera, laurel, and fruit trees. The medicines 
are like those found in our Middle Kingdom. The air and seasons 
resemble those south of the Nan-ling range of mountains. 

The popular practice in worshiping the gods of the mountains 
and seas is to offer spirits and rich delicacies. To those who are 
killed in a battle or quarrel, the thing which killed them is offered 
as a sacrifice to their manes. Sometimes a small house is raised 
against a fine large tree; or the skeleton is hung in the tree and 
the people shoot arrows at it; or a tumulus of stones is raised 
over the body, to which is fastened a mourning banner, as the 
ancestral tablet. Where the king resides many skeletons and 
skulls are brought together beneath the wall screening the gate- 
way so as to show its rank. In the vacant spaces above the gates 
and inner. doors they hang the heads, bones, and horns of animals. 

In the first year of the reign of Yang-ti of the Sui dynasty (A. 
D. 605), admiral Ho-man and others gave the following report :— 
“During the spring and autumn of each year, when the sky is 
clear and the breeze refreshing, if one looked eastward he saw 
something thin or vapory, like foggy smoke arising from a fire ; 
one could not tell how many thousand 4 off it lay.” The empe- 
ror ordered Chu Kwan, the master of the horse, to go to sea and 
search for this region and find out its customs. Taking Ho-man’s 
words for his p and several of his people, they went off 
together and reached the kingdom of Lewchew. They could not 
understand the language spoken there, so they seized a man and 
returned. Next year the emperor bade Chu Kwan to soothe and 
re-assure the man; but he was obstinate and gathered his clothes 
and armor to go back. About that time a Japanese envoy came 
to court, and seeing the man, remarked: ‘This savage is one of 
the men employed in the kingdom of Sié-kiu.” The emperor then 
ordered Chin Ling, general of the Tiger Braves, to lead a body of 
soldiers and cross from I-ngan (Swatow or Chao-chau fu) to the 
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island of Kao-wa (the Madjico-sima group?) ; from thence two 
days more took them to Yuen-pi (Kirrima islands 5 and another 
day to Lewchew. The people there would not submit, and gen- 
eral Chin Ling attacked Jom 3 routed them; he went on as far as 
the capital, where he burned the palace, and tvok captive several 
thousand men and women, whom he put amongst his troops with 
their goods, and returned. Since that time intercourse has been 
broken off. 
In its neighborhood lies the kingdom of Pi-shé-yé, or Formosa, 
whose inhabitants speak an unknown language, go naked, and 
have such a stupid look that one can hardly imagine them to be 
human. About the year A. D. 1174, in the Sung dynasty, a chief- 
tain from this land led several hundred of his wild followers to the 
towns of Shui-ngao, Wei-tao, and others in Tstien-chau prefecture 
in Fuhkien], where they slew and captured many people. They 
ighly prized iron things, spoons, and chopsticks. e inhab- 
itants shut their doors and fled, but took their door-rings; and as 
they went, they threw away the spoons and chopsticks. The bri- 
gands stooped to pick them up, which constantly delayed their 
rogress, so that our troops were able to catch and bind several. 
hen they saw an armed horseman they would struggle to strip 
off his mail, and joining their heads would kill him. They used 
spears in fighting, and would tie a string to the weapon, a hun- 
dred feet long or more, so as to pull it back to them, so highly did 
they prize the iron, and could not bear to throw it away. ey 
used no boats or oars, but sailed about on bamboo rafts; these 
could be piled up on each other like screens; if an emergency 
arose, the whole company would lift them up, set them afloat, 
and thus escape. 


This account probably confounds the inhabitants of Lewchew 
and Formosa in several particulars, yet it possesses historical 
interest as one of the earliest references to those islands. The 
details bear internal evidences of being the actual observations 
of travelers, who had remained there long enough to learn 
about the people and furnish some account of them. In this 
respect it is far more satisfactory than the priest Hwui-shin’s 
report about Fu-sang. The names given to the countries near 
Lewchew of Kao-wa #), Yuen-pi #f), and Pi-shé-yé 
(Wt @ Hf), which I have identified as the Madjico-sima group, 
Kirrima Islands, and Formosa, must be received with some 
hesitation, as I have no means of verifying them; and their 
resemblance in sound to any actual localities cannot now be 
expected. 

a Twan-lin names no authorities for this notice of the Lew- 
chewans; but as the allusion to the descent of a band of rovers 
from Formosa, in 1174, during the reign of the emperor Hiao- 
tsung, speaks of an event which took place only about seventy- 
five years before his own birth, there is reason for concluding 
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that the section was made up from documents and books 
compiled during the reign of Li-tsung, under whom his father 
held high office. The names he gives to the king and queen of 
Lewchew and his residence, as Kwan-sz (jf 39) and Ho-/ah- 
tau (7% FP), Ko-lao-yang (WT and Topah-tu H 
with Po-lo-tan tung js) for the capital, cannot, 
at this interval, be at all recognized from any books to which 
I have access. 

In concluding these extracts from Ma Twan-lin’s writings, 
I need hardly draw attention to the vagueness which marks 
them, when we look for any definite ieoetien. His long 
chapter on Japan bears more marks of well digested information 
than any of those which are here given, and indicates constant 
intercourse between it and China. Mr. Leland quotes from 
several authors whatever will elucidate and uphold his theory 
respecting Fu-sang, and deserves thanks for his research in this 
interesting question. He has, however, been led astray by a 
similarity, or an error, in spelling to confound Kamchatka with 
Lewchew, in the following extract, made up from Steller, 
a German writer of 1734: “ Lieu-kuei (Loo-choo) or Hing-goci, 
as the Kamchatdales of the present day term their fellow 
countrymen dwelling on the Penshinish Bay, is situated, 
according to the Chinese Year Books, 15,000 Chinese miles 
distant from the capital, which, according to the measurement 
of the celebrated astronomer Than, in the time of Tang, gives 
about 338 to one of our grades—the Chinese grades being rather 
smaller than our geographical. Now Si-gan, the capital of China 
during the dynasty of Tang, lies in the district Schensi, lat. 34° 
15’ 34” N. and long. 106° 34’ E. from Paris. Petropaulowski 
(Peter and Paul’s Haven), on the contrary, according to Preuss, 
lies lat. 58° 0’ 59” N. and long. 158° 19’ 56” E. from Paris. 
These are differences which the accounts of the Chinese Year 
Books establish in an astonishing manner, and leave no doubt 
whatever as to the identity of Kamchatka with Lieu-kuei ; 
for it is certainly satisfactory, if estimates of such great distances, 
drawn in all probability from the accounts of half-savage sailors, 
or quite savage natives, should agree within two or three grades 
with accurate astronomic results.”—Fusang, page 15. 

It is impossible and needless to analyze this mélange, for it 
has nothing to do with Fu-sang or its locality; but it led me 
to add this translation of Ma Twan-lin’s section on Lewchew. 
Mr. Leland has a note in which he says, “it is evidently bor- 
rowed from the Zang-schu, but is much better arranged, and con- 
tains some original incidents, on which account I have freely 
availed myself of it.” I have no means of verifying this state- 
ment. and therefore am unable to say how far Ma quoted from 
the History of the Tang, and also to explain whether Kam- 
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chatka was ever called Lieu-kuei, and what the Chinese char- 
acters for this name are ;—or whether Lieu-kuei is a misprint 
for Liu-kiu or Lewchew. The name of this insular kingdom 
has been written a dozen ways by foreigners ; it is called Riu- 
kiu by the Japanese, Doo-choo by the inhabitants, Low-kow by 
the Cantonese, and Lewchew by the Ningpo people; but it 
= never have been confounded with Kamchatka by either 
of them. 

Since Commodore Perry’s visit in 1853 and 1854, and the 
residence of missionaries at Napa, these islanders have become 
better known ; and the halo cast around them by Basil Hall 
and Lieut. Clifford, in their narratives of the visit of the frigate 
Alceste in 1816, has been dissipated. They began to have 
official intercourse with China in 1873, when Zai-to, the king 
of Chung-shan, sent an envoy to the Emperor Hungwu at 
Nanking, who five years before had expelled the Mongols. 
In 1609, they came under the control of the prince of Satzuma ; 
but during the interval of 236 years they became well ac- 
quainted with Chinese literature and usages, retaining their 
own spoken dialect of the Japanese. The kingdom has 
latterly, with all the dependent islands, been incorporated 
into the Japanese empire, under the name of Okinawa ken, 
and the royal family recently removed to Tokio. 

There are several points in this notice of Lewchew which 
tally with what is now seen among the a The manu- 
facture of salt from sea-water is largely carried on, as the trav- 
eler can see on landing at Napa or Pu-tsung, where the salt 
vats employ many workmen. The custom of married women 
staining their hands with a dye, so as to resemble tattooing, is 
still observed. When I visited Napa, in 1837, the islanders 
had not seen Europeans for twenty years, and those on board 
the ship Morrison were strange to most of them. Among the 
party which landed one evening for a stroll, were Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. King. We were surrounded by an eager crowd as soon 
as we stepped ashore, and took our way towards a hamlet not 
far off. Seeing a woman standing by herself near a door, Mrs. 
King went alone towards her, and held out a hand in token 
of friendliness, while the rest of us looked on until the inter- 
view had disclosed her feelings. The woman presently came 
forward and showed Mrs. King the blue mark on the back of 
her hand to indicate that she was married; but her amaze- 
ment at seeing Mrs. King begin to pull off a glove to show her 
that she was not thus marked was a study to the rest of us, for 
the woman thought it was a second skin. 


ARTICLE V. 


INDRA IN THE RIG-VEDA. 


By EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY, 


TUTOR IN GREEK AND SANSKRIT IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


Presented to the Society October 28th, 1880. 


THE primary object of this essay is to give as distinct an 
account as possible of the great god Indra, as he appears in the 
light shed upon him by the Rig-Veda; more especially to deter- 
mine with accuracy his position in the Vedic pantheon, and his 
original significance (his Vaturbedeutung): i. e. the powers of 
nature which lie behind and are symbolized by this striking per- 
sonification. The preliminary part of all such work must of 
course be a searching examination of the hymns themselves, 
and a conscientious interpretation of all passages in any way 
bearing upon the subject. Great care has been taken to avoid 
two dangers: on the one hand, that of overhasty combination 
and comparison with seeming parallels in mythol- 
ogy ; and on the other, that of following too closely what may 
be called the ritualistic tendency, which puts these ancient 
hymns (which in the main breathe out the freshness of nature, 
and display the Indian people in the vigor of youth) on the 
same level with the religious monstrosities of a cunning, subtle, 
ingenious and yet frivolous priesthood of a later age, and 
attempts to explain obscure points in the text by not less im- 
—— understood details of the later ceremonial. To the 

rst of these perils L. Myriantheus seems to have fallen a 
prey; his work, Die Agvins oder Arischen Dioskuren, was 
ublished at Munich in 1876. The other has often proved 
isastrous to Alfred Hillebrandt, who is represented in this 


field by two books, Ueber die Géttin Aditi (Breslau, 1876), - 


and Varuna und Mitra (1877). 
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The Rig-Veda is the only source from which materials have 
been drawn. The Brahmanas show so decided an advance 
beyond Vedic ideas that great confusion would inevitably have 
accompanied any attempt to combine them. The same reason 
prevailed with regard to the Yajus. As for the Saman, it 
contains only sixty or seventy verses not found in the Rik, 
and these offer nothing whatever of value; while a preliminary 
examination of the Atharvan showed that the results to be 
obtained from it would not differ materially from those fur- 
nished by the Rik, for which reason its discussion may well be 
postponed. 

The essay is divided into four parts, as follows: I. The 
primitive conceptions of the Indians regarding Indra, and the 
powers of nature. which are represented under this personifica- 
tion; II. The accounts of Indra’s parentage, and the narratives 
and legends of his birth; I1J. The functions of Indra in the 
supernatural and natural, the moral and the physical world, 
and his relations with other gods; IV. The conception of In- 
dra as a definite person, and the resulting description of him. 


I. Indra’s Significance in Nature. 


For many years, from the pioneer labors of Roth in the field 
of Vedic exegesis to the latest researches of Ludwig and Ber- 
gaigne, most Sanskrit specialists and comparative mythologers 

ave viewed Indra as a god of the sky—whether, on the one 
hand, of the radiant and sunny, or, on the other, of the rainy 
sky. For the first at all complete exposition of the subject we 
have to thank Roth, who in an essay in Zeller’s Zheologisches 
Jahrbuch for 1846 (p. 352) styles Indra “the first of the gods, 
born before the other immortals, whom he has adorned with 
power; the god of the bright clear vault of Heaven. His 
cheerful yet majestic appearance makes him the protector of 
human beings and the dispenser of riches.” A note adds: 
“Indra signifies ‘the radiant one; from the root dh, indh, 
‘kindle; related to aw, atdjp, in which the root is strength- 
ened.” The next year Roth modified his views as follows 
(Zeitsch. d. D. Morg. Ges., 1847, P. 72): “Indra is the 
supreme god of the Vedic belief, or at least the one whose rule 
and power most immediately concerns the life of mankind. 
He is the god of the cheerful sky of day, which after all 
obscurations again shines forth, and upon which depend fruit- 
fulness of the earth and the quiet enjoyment of human exist- 
ence.” Roth’s later views, as expressed in the Petersburg 
Dictionary, we shall find essentially different. Lassen (/n- 
dische Alterthumskunde, 2nd edit., 1. 893) takes in the main 
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this view, but adopts a different derivation of the name. 
Wuttke (Geschichte des Heidenthums, 1852, ii. 241), deviating 
widely from all previous opinions, and completely failing to 
grasp the conceptions of Indra offered by the older literature, 
saw him only in the light of the later Brahmanic descriptions. 
Benfey (Orient und Occident, 1862, p. 48 ff.) regarded Indra 
as pos | of the rain-sky. He says: ut can be proved conclu- 
sively that Indra stepped into the place of the sky-god, who in 
the Vedas is addressed in the vocative as dyaush pitar.” But, 
so far as I know, this has not yet been proved. Benfey’s deri- 
vation of the name dra is, as will be seen below, utterly 
untenable. Max Miiller says in his Lectures on the Science of 
Language (ii. 470): “ The real representative of Jupiter in the 
Vedas is not Dyu but Indra, a name of Indian growth, and 
unknown in any other independent branch of Aryan language. 
Indra was another conception of the bright blue sky.” And, 
on page 473, note 35: “ foie, a name peculiar to India, admits 
of but one etymology: i. e. it must be derived from the same 
root, whatever that may be, which in Sanskrit yielded zndu, 
‘drop, sap.’ It meant originally the giver of rain, the Jupiter 
Pluvius, a deity more often present to the mind of the wor- 
shipper than any other. Cf. beni, Or. u. Oce., i. 49.” But 
in his Chips (ii. 91) the same scholar calls him “the chief solar 
deity of India”! The identity of Indra with Jupiter Pluvius 
is also maintained by Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v. 77. Grassmann 
(Wheh. zum R. y s. v. indra) calls him the god of the 
bright firmament. Myriantheus Die Acvins, p. Xvi.), whose 
account of Indra is chiefly remarkable for calm assurance of 
statement, again identifies him with tk while Ludwig 
(Die philosophischen und religidsen Anschauungen des Veda, 
p. 33) characterizes him thus: “It is very difficult to deter- 
mine Indra’s precise mythological nature, since he unites in 
himself the characteristics of several older divinities. It is 
perhaps most correct to style him the god of the sky, under 
whose protection and guidance stand on the one hand the sun 
and stars—hence his friendship with Pisan and Visnu—on the 
other the phenomena of the thunderstorm.” Again, (R. V. 
Transl., iii, 313): “ Dyaus is described similarly with Indra, 
who is doubtless a mere resuscitation of the older god who had 
been for a time thrust into the background by the rise of the 
Varuna-cult, and whose identity with Zeus was long ago recog- 
nized.” (See also p. 318 of the same volume.) - Bergaigne, in 
his work entitled Be Religion Védique @apreés les hymnes 
du Rig-Véda (Paris, 1878, p. xvi.), pays no attention what- 
ever to the nature-side of the god’s personality, but views 
merely his ethical side. He calls him the god of battle, and 
says of him: “He is more profoundly distinguished from the 
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elements than are the other gods.” Undoubtedly this is true, 
that Indra is a god of battle; but it is only half the truth; nor 
is he in fact more sharply distinguished from natural phe- 
nomena than several other divinities. 

Differing from all these opinions, I consider that Indra be- 
longs not among the deities of the sky, but among, or rather at 
the head of, those of the air—a distinction which we shall find 
a very important one when Indian mythology is in question. 
Without doubt, the strongest reason for the classification of 
Indra among the sky-gods has been his apparent identity with 
the Greek Zeus and the Italian Juppiter. And if the thunder- 
storm-mythus had in its development run like courses in India 
and in Greece and Italy, we could not avoid accepting this 
identification as correct. It is perfectly true that Indra has to 
wage the same contest as Zeus; and it is not less probable that 
in the yet undivided Indo-European mythology be was the 
one to whose lot it fell to conquer the cloud-demons. Accord- 
ingly we must say, Indra had taken the place of Dyu. But 
the conclusion is unwarranted, that Indra was'by nature a deity 
of the sky. We may merely say: the original functions of 
Dyu, a deity of the sky, as conqueror of the cloud-demons, 
were transferred by the Indians to another god, of different 
origin and different nature, who in the course of time had 
advanced into prominence by the side of Dyu. And this 
transfer is moreover in perfect accord with Vedic doctrines 
respecting the structure of the world. Before explaining these 
doctrines, however, I will endeavor to show what natural phe- 
nomenon Indra originally represented. 

That he is really in the Veda the god—i. e. the personifica- 
tion—of the thunderstorm, is shown very plainly by several 
passages which are in fact detailed descriptions of that mighty 
convulsion of nature, and yet place the god, conceived of as a 

rson, most prominently in the foreground. In the Veda we 
= to deal with a worship of nature, whose chief gods were 
long ago recognized as originally personifications of different 
powers of nature. We are therefore entitled, in this as in 
most other cases, to seek the most primitive conceptions which 
the Indians formed of their favorite god in those passages in 
which the descriptions of some phenomenon of nature, and of 
a personal being supposed to underlie the manifestations of 
this phenomenon, are most evidently and most intimately 
united. A number of such verses, relating especially to Indra, 
are treated of in Part II.; but I will introduce several of the 
most striking here, that we may in advance gather an idea of 
the true nature of this god. Thus, i. 55.4:' “He manifests 
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himself in the forest by the bending trees, announcing his 

ower (which is) held dear among men ;” v. 32. 10:' “ Before 
fin bends the godlike tree ;” i. 55. 1: “ Dreadful, mighty, the 
cause of woe unto men, he whets his thunderbolt ;” i. 54. 1: 
“Thou, O Indra, smiting the woods asunder, didst make the 
streams to gush out; did not then mortals huddle together in 
terror?’ Is this the god of the blue sky? Zeus is the sky- 
god and the sky; Seles is not the sky—he wins it for his 
worshippers. ii. 12. 13: “ Before him Heaven and Earth bow, 
at his breath the mountains quake ;” vi. 31. 2:° “Through 
dread of thee, Indra, everything upon the earth trembles, yea 
even the immovable regions of the air; Heaven and Earth, the 
mountains, the fore-ts—everything that is firm trembles at thy 
progress ;” vi. 18. 2 :* “ Raising the dust on high, he alone was 
the mighty shaker of the nations of men ;” x. 92. 8:° “Even 
the sun reins in his tawny mares; every one dreads Indra, for 
he is the mightier, and (fears) the blast from the body of the 
terrible giant ; day after day he thunders, victorious, unrestrain- 
able.” In i. 52. 8, Indra is styled candrd-budhna: i. e. ‘hav- 
ing a white, or bright, ground.” This could be taken as 
descriptive of the sky, but suits better the thunder-cloud, as it 
advances across the bright heavens; we have only to translate 
‘with bright background.’ 

But even when we have proved that Indra was the thunder- 
storm, we are not yet justified in denying him a place among 
the sky-gods ; in fact, with our minds full of Greek mythology, 
we should consider such a denial absurd. But let us see what 
views the Vedic poets held concerning the scene of action of 
the thunder-storm, and consequently of the thunder-god. 

From the earliest Vedic times, the Indians marked off the 
universe in their imaginations in a manner peculiar to them- 
selves. They assumed three separate regions: viz. of the 
earth, the air, and the sky; a conception which to my knowl- 
edge is not found elsewhere among Indo-European mytholo- 
gies. Moreover, many natural phenomena which in still 
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earlier, ante-Vedic times they themselves imagined, and other 
Indo-Europeans continued to imagine in later times, as occur- 
ring in the sky, were by them transferred to the middle region, 
the district of the air, a region which in the Veda we find 
always sharply distinguished from the sky. This change from 
primitive conceptions must have been consummated at a very 
early date in the interval between the separation of the indian 
tribes from the others of Aryan stock and the composition of 
the Vedic hymns, since we find in all parts of the Rig-Veda 
the three regions accurately and consistently kept apart, and 
yet they are mentioned in such a manner as to make it almost 
certain that the idea of the antariksam, the Air-region, was of 
later development than those of Heaven and Earth. For 
instance, in numerous passages Heaven and Earth are styled 
the universal parents, a name never applied to Heaven and 
Air, or Earth and Air. In i. 56. 5 we read:’ “ When thou, O 
Indra, didst fasten firmly the region of air in the frame of 
Heaven and Earth ;” ii. 15. 2:° * - filled out the two worlds 
(i. e. Heaven and Earth, rodasi having always this meaning) 
and the air.” Most plainly speaks iv. 42. 4:° “The triple 
universe.” 

Parallel with this development of a specifically Indian 
triple division of the universe, of a third and new realm of 
nature, runs the development of a specifically Indian divinity, 
the field of whose activity is this new realm, and whose func- 
tion it is to fight in mid-air the battles which the Aryan 
imagined as taking place in the sky. From what germ was 
developed the conception of this mighty deity Indra we shall 
never Jearn from the Veda, for therein he appears always as 
either the greatest, or among the greatest, of the gods. The 
occurrence of the word iidra or avidra in Zend, as name of an 
evil spirit, and the Slav. jedri, ‘swift? (see below), perhaps 
point to his existence, in a very rudimentary form, in the 
mythology of the period preceding the separation. Other than 
these there seem to be no indications of him whatever, outside 
of the Indian peninsula. 

For the Indian of the Vedie period, the sky was raised far 
above all strife; there was eternal light, eternal peace, the 
eternal waters, and there dwelt the bright Adityas, in inviola- 
ble sanctity and majesty; but the air, the middle region, was 
alive with malicious spirits, whose power had to be broken by 
a god of greater power than they, by Indra. Yet to overcome 
the demons, Indra does not descend from Heaven into Air, for 
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he is supposed to be there already. He advances along the 
horizon, between Heaven and Earth, as the poets never weary 
of singing; he is born there, as child of Heaven and Earth, 
which he forces asunder by his huge size and power (see x. 89). 
He is the god of battle, of the battle fought in the thunder- 
storm between good and bad spirits; and the battle-ground is 
the air, the home and gathering place of all demons. 

Another proof that Indra was not thought a god of the sky 
is found in the references made to him in Yaska’s Nirukta, 
where Ydska quotes the opinion of his predecessors that in 
reality there were but three gods: Sirya (the sun) in the sky, 
Indra or Vayu in the air, and Agni upon earth. Ydaska how- 
ever maintains the plurality of divinities in each region, and 
places Indra (or Vayu) at the head of those of the air. Sig- 
nificant is likewise the close connection of Indra with Vayu 
and the Maruts, the wind- and storm-gods, whom it is im- 

ossible to view as celestial divinities. 

For all these reasons, and for others which will be advanced 
in their proper place, I conclude that Roth’s views as laid 
down in the Pet. Dict., s. v. indra, are correct. There we 
read: “Jndra. Name of the well-known god, who in the 
Vedic creed stands at the head of the gods of the middle 
region, the atmosphere. The most prominent manifestation 
of his — is the battle which he has to fight with the thun- 
der-bolt (vajra), in the thunderstorm, against the demoniac 
powers. In his origin he is not the supreme, but the national 
and favorite god of the Indo-Aryan tribes, a type of heroic 
power used for noble ends ; and with the gradual fading away 
of Varuna he advances more and more into prominence.” M 
own investigations, so far as they reach, have all tended to 
confirm these views of my revered master. 

In the present state of our knowledge of the Veda, perhaps 
as much is lost as is gained by the zeal for comparison between 
things Indian and things extra-Indian. The Sanskrit texts 
must be conscientiously worked through many times yet before 
we can speak with confidence upon all the religious conceptions 
and beliefs of those ancient rshis; and the light which so 
many have attempted to throw upon them from without often 
distorts instead of revealing the real truth. 

The etymology of the word indra has been very variously 
explained. Ydaska gives no less than thirteen different deriva- 
tions, and the number of modern attempted ones must be 
nearly as great. The Indian derivations are as usual absurd, 
yet hardly more so than the following by Benfey: syand-ant, 
pres. pple. of a supposed base syand; with loss of -t, syand-an; 
with change of -n to -r, syand-ar; with addition of -a, syand-ar- 
-a; then sind-ar-a, sind-r-a, ind-r-a. Middletown out of Moses, 
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or mango out of Jeremiah King, are nothing to this. The 
most reasonable derivation is still that proposed by Roth, Pet. 
Dict., s. v.: viz. from the root im or inv, ‘press, urge, have 
power over,’ etc., with the suffix +a (used‘to form nomina 
agentis), a euphonic d being inserted, as in the Greek dy-d-pdc, 
psonp-f-pia, etc. The signification of ‘the stormer, the 
oppressor’ suits the character of the god to a remarkable de- 

ree; and Ludwig mentions as the only instance of the word 
in extra-Indian language (except perhaps Zend iidra or andra) 
the Slav. jedru, ‘swift, impetuous.’ So too the Agvins, the 
mighty horsemen, are called indratamd, heretofore commonly 
rendered ‘most like Indra,’ for which ‘ most impetuous’ would 
surely be better; and in vii. 99. 3 Ushas, the Dawn, is likewise 
styled indratam4, where ‘most like Indra’ is eminently unsatis- 
factory. Better would be perhaps in this passage also the 
rendering ‘ very swift.’ 


Il. Indra’s Origin. 


The Vedic poets did not content themselves with a mere 
personification of the thunder-storm and its at once salutary 
and destructive effects. On the contrary, they on the one 
hand gradually extended and multiplied the fields of Indra’s 
activity in nature, and developed his original character, until 
they came to imagine him as interfering in all human affairs, 
and even as guiding the courses of the stars and bringing 
order and stability into the movements of the universe ; while 
on the other hand they humanized his divine person, to a greater 
extent perhaps than any other of the Vedic pantheon, attrib- 
uted to it a human form, and furnished it with a variety of 
human attributes, all of which however harmonized perfectly 
with the original conception which underlay this divine nature. 
Finally, they represented Indra as begotten by other gods, and 
as entering at his birth into an already existing world of divin- 
ities. 

The numerous passages of the Rig-Veda which make men- 
tion of Indra’s descent and birth will be best divided into four 
groups. In the first I shall include verses containing such con- 
ceptions as are still purely physical: that is, conceptions in 
which the original content of the mythus, the immediate im- 
pression received in the observation of nature, is most promi- 
nent, even in the details; in the second group, the anthro- 
pomorphic statements—those in which Indra’s Vaturbedeutung 
sinks into comparative insignificance beside his humanized per- 
son, and in which his birth is described as happening in accord- 
ance with human experience and circumstances; in the third, 
passages which, although containing references to Indra’s par- 
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ents, yet do not name or characterize them more definitely ; 
and in the fourth group, such conceptions of his origin as pro- 
ceed from later speculation, and are in fact nothing but mental 
abstractions from the chief manifestations of his activity. 

It was not in accordance with the character of the Vedic 
people, which in fact was somewhat lacking in mythological 
versatility, fully to develop the genealogical side of the Indra- 
mythus. This lack of mythological versatility, as for want of 
a better term I have chosen to designate it, contrasts most 
sharply with the mental cast of other Indo-European peoples, 
especially the Greeks. Parents of Indra are indeed alluded to 
often enough, but rather en passant, and generally without 
mention of specific names. have not found any passage in 
the Rig-Veda according to which any other divinity than 
Dyu is by name styled Indra’s father, while on the other 
hand the allusions to his mother are widely various. At one 
time it seems to be Prthivi, the Earth, at another the Rain- 
cloud, finally purely abstract personifications are called his 
progenitors. Of the view, advanced from different sources, 
that Indra is to be considered as son of Aditi, I shall have 
occasion to treat further on. 

I now proceed to the discussion of the pertinent passages. 

1. Physical conceptions.—In the following verses, the birth 
of Indra is plainly observed to be merely a mythical figure for 
the sudden breaking out of the thunder-storm, which advances 
along the horizon, on the edge of Heaven and Earth, “in the 
lap of the parents ;” and in which the God’s nature manifests 
itself. Hardly is the deity born before the mighty battle of 
the thunderstorm, involving Heaven and Earth in confusion, 
begins to 

First of all belong here three verses. of the 17th hymn of 
Book iv. Thus, v. 4:' “Thy father is considered to be the 
mighty Heaven; the progenitor of Indra was an excellent 
workman, in that he begat the noisy wielder of the stout thun- 
derbolt, who is immovable as is the earth from its seat ;” v. 2:° 
“Tn terror at thy vehemence the heaven trembled, in terror at 
thy fury the earth trembled, at thy birth ; the firm mountains 
tottered, the plains crumbled, the waters dispersed ;” v. 12 :° 
“ Little cares Sale for his mother, little for his father, for the 
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begetter that begat him: (Indra) who in a moment gives free 
rein to his violence, as it were a storm-wind amid thundering 
clouds.” In other words, the verse says: Indra pitilessly drags 
Heaven and Earth, in whose embrace he was born, into the 
whirlpool of the raging thunderstorm. A similar thought 
seems to have hovered in the mind of the author of the not 
very — passage iv. 22.4.' I understand the verse thus: 
“Every hillside and the many heights, the heaven and the 
earth, trembled before the gigantic one at his birth; when the 
courageous one brings his parents to the cow (i. e. to the thun- 
der-cloud), then do the winds bellow mightily round about.” 
The second half of the stanza seems to mean: when Indra 
hurries Heaven and Earth into the thickest turmoil of the 
thunder-storm, then ete. Here also, then, I can perceive only 
a description of the advancing storm, spreading swiftly over 
earth and sky; and so in i. 63. 1; but particularly viii. 59. 42 
“(No one equals Indra,) the unconquered, the mighty one, 
victorious in battle, at whose birth the great cows (i. e. the 
clouds), wandering in the wide domain (the sky), all bellowed 
together—yea, even heaven and earth bellowed together.” 

> each of these passages the reference to the approach of 
the storm is unmistakable. In others the description is more 
detailed. Here is one of a thunder-storm in the mountains at 
daybreak : viii. 6. 28-30:° “On the slope of the mountains, 
and at the junction of the streams, the wise one was born 
through devotion (i. e. the storm was sent in answer to the 
prayers of the rain-seeking worshippers); viewing the sea of 
air, he looks down from this height, from whence, quivering, 
he rages; then first does one see the light of morning, sprung 
from the ancient seed, as it flashes out along the sky.” Simi- 
larly i. 6. 3: “Giving light unto darkness, and shape unto the 
shapeless (i. e. illumining the darkness of the night or the gray 
of the morning with lightning-flashes) thou wast born together 
with the dawns.” 

A good parallel to this conception of a storm at daybreak is 
found in several ey which relate the violent treatment of 
Usas, the Dawn, by Indra, who shatters her car and drives 
her in terror from it; but the treatment of them here would 
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disturb the continuity of the discussion of Indra’s birth and 
origin. I reserve them therefore until later, and proceed at 
once to the second group of passages, to the 

2. Anthropomorphic Conceptions.—Scenes and events of 
human life, often boldly hyperbolical—often, too, humorously 
conceived—mingle themselves with the myth of Indra’s birth. 

The first place here belongs by right to the remarkable and 
certainly very ancient hymn, no. 18 in the 4th Book, with the 
discussion of which that of the other passages will easily and 
naturally connect itself. Roth, in the Sickoneig Lieder des 
Rig- Veda of Geldner and Kaegi, has attempted to divide this 
hymn into its component parts. From his treatment there 
result the following fragments: I. Indra, refusing to enter the 
world in the usual way, declares his intention of bursting 
through his mother’s side: iv. 18. 1: “This is the old and 
well-known path by which all the gods were born; by it shalt 
thou likewise be born when mature ; thou mayest not, by other 
means, bring thy mother unto death.” (Indra speaks.) v. 2: 
“T will not go out thence, that is a dangerous way; right 
through the side will I burst ; many things yet undone have I 
to do, to fight with this one, to be at friendship with that one.” 
v. 3 (Roth, 13): “He beholds his mother dying: ‘I will not 
yield, no, I will go through there; Indra drank in Tvastar’s 
house the Soma, of hundred-fold value, from the vessel of 
juice.” v. 4 (Roth, 3): “How should that one, whom his 
mother carried for a thousand months and for many years, 
undertake evil? Nowhere exists his equal, among the living 
or those that shall be born.” II. Indra, as a weakling, is ex- 
posed by his mother, according to v. 8 even thrown into the 
river Kusava, but is saved and attains power and victory. 
Thus, v. 5 (Roth, 4): “Thinking Indra of no account, his 
mother hid him (Indra), who teemed with heroic strength ; 
thereat he stood forth, wrapping about him his own garment, 
and though new-born, filled both worlds.” And v. 8 (Roth, 
7): “Now the young mother throws thee aside, and now 
Kusava swallows thee; and now the waters take pity ~ ae the 
child, and now Indra stands forth in his might.” III. The new- 
born Indra displays forthwith his courage and strength: v. 
10 (Roth, 9): “The young heifer brought forth a stout calf, 
an unconquerable, a brawny bull—Indra; she licks her calf,’ 
that it may walk, but it seeks of itself its own way.”  v. 11 
(Roth, 10): “The mother is concerned about the young hero: 
‘My son, the gods abandon thee! And Indra, about to kill 
Vrtra, spake: ‘Friend Visnu, stand further away.’” IV. In- 
dra kills his own father. Thus, v. 12 (Roth, 11): “ Who is it 
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that has widowed thy mother? Who sought to smite thee 
when lying down, when running? What god was there that 
pitied thee ¢ Since thou didst seize thy father by the foot and 
dash him in pieces.” Verses 6, 7, 9, and 13 have nothing to do 
with Indra’s birth. 

It is not possible to discover any intimate connection be- 
tween all the verses of this hymn. The Anukramani, or list of 
hymns with authors, subjects, and metre, styles it a dialogue 
between Indra, the sage Vamadeva, and Aditi. From this 
source doubtless Sayana derived his explanation (which Hille- 
brandt, Aditi, p. 43, has adopted from him), that the first two 
verses refer to the birth of Vamadeva, who in order to excuse 
his extraordinary whim recalls Indra’s deeds of violence. 
Roth’s translation and arrangement remove every doubt of the 
fragmentary and heterogeneous character of the hymn. 

p se to iii. 48. 2, 3, and vii. 98. 3, Indra at the moment 
of his birth invigorates himself with a draught of Soma. A 
curious feature of the Indra-mythus is found twice in Book 
viii. Thus, in viii. 45. 4, 5:’ “The slayer of Vrtra, as soon as 
he was born, seized his arrow; he asked of his mother, ‘ Who 
are the mighty ones? What are they called? Then Cavasi 
answered thee: ‘He shall as it were fight with his forehead 
against a mountain, whoever desires to do battle with thee.’ ” 
And viii. 66. 1, 2° “As soon as he was born, the possessor of 
hundred-fold might asked of his mother, ete. Then Cavasi 
named to him Aurnavabha and Ahiguva: ‘ My child, these will 
be for thee unconquerable.’” While in the first passage Indra’s 
mother puts implicit faith in her son’s prowess, in the second 
she does not credit him with such courage and power as he 
afterward displays; but, as the following verse shows, her 
fears for him are ungrounded :* “All these together the slayer 
of Vrtra smote, as one beats spokes into the hub with a ham- 
mer; when full-grown, he became the slayer of the Dasyus. 

Thus must we explain the episode, if we follow the authority 
of the pada-text for nisturah: i. e. = nist+turas. But Aut- 
recht, differing from the pada and the Pet. Dict., explains 
nisturah as from ni+ star, i.e. ‘those that are to be cast 
down ; and he translates: “ My child, do thou cast these to 
earth” (Z. D. M. G., xxiv. 205). Grassmann follows Aufreeht ; 


'@ bundarh vrtraha dade jatah prchad vi mataram: ka ugrah ké ha 
grnvire. prati tva gavasi vadad girav a4pso na yodhisat: yas te gatrutvam 


acaké. 

jajiané na gatakratur vi prchad iti mataram: ka ugrah ké ha 
ad ith gavasy abravid 4urnavabham ahigivam: té putra santu nistirah. 

3 s4m {ft tan vrtrahakhidat khé aram iva khédaya: pravrddho dasyu- 


habhavat. 
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Ludwig translates “O child, they must be mighty ones,” by 
which the line becomes extremely weak and insignificant. If 
Aufrecht’s view be correct (and the imper. santu certainly 
makes for him), there is no contradiction, but a close corre- 
spondence, between the two hymns. Compare again iv. 18. 11, 
where Indra does not fear, though the other gods have aban- 
doned him, but entreats Visnu to leave him free scope. 

A very human addition to the fable is the following, where 
the poet imagines the infant god surrounded by attendant 
women: x. 153. 1:’ “Busy women sat about the new-born 
Indra, rocking him, and instilling into him excellent strength.” 
In another passage, incorrectly incorporated in the Urvagi- 
hymn, Indra’s nurses are the celestial waters, in whose midst, 
in fact, according to the observation of nature, the god is born: 
x. 95. 72 “The divine women sat about the new-born one, and 
the exulting streams nursed him; when, O Loud-shouter (In- 
dra), the gods nourished thee for mighty battle, and for the 
destruction of the demons.” The sudden change from the 
third person to the second, the person described being 
addressed, is not uncommon in the Veda. 

3. Vague Statements concerning Indra’s Parents.—The 
third group comprises passages in which Indra’s parents are 
indeed alluded to, but not by name, and without any special 
characterization. Thus, x. 28. 6:° “Many thousands do I cast 
to earth at once, for my father created me as an irresistible 
one” (ef. i. 129. 11);* vii. 20. 5: “A giant begat the giant 
for battle, a heroine bore the hero ;” x. 134. 1:° “ When thou, 
O Indra, like the dawn, didst fill both worlds, a divine mother 
had borne thee, the great ruler of great nations, a noble mother 
had borne thee.” 

A eurious reference to Indra’s childhood, for which I have 
not been able to find any satisfactory explanation (if indeed 
any deeper meaning underlies the text), is the following: viii. 
58. 15: “While yet an immature boy, he mounted the new 
wagon, and roasted for father and mother a fierce bull.” 
Probably we have here only a fanciful description of the head- 
strong and mighty infant. 

Further indistinct references to Indra’s mother are the 


' {akh4yantir apasytiva indram jatam upasate: bhejanasah suviryam. 

?s4m asmifi jayamana Asata gna utém avardhan nadyah svagirtah: 
mahé yat tva purfiravo ranayavardhayan dasyuhatyaya devah. 

purfi sahdsra ni gigami sakam agatrirh hi ma janita jajana. 

4 Perhaps also ii. 17. 6; but in this passage pita is doubtless Tvastar, the 
father, i. e. the creator, of the thunderbolt. 

ubhé indra rédasi A4paprathos4 iva: mah4ntarh tva mahindth sam- 
rajath carsanin4th devi janitry ajijanad bhadr4 janitry ajijanad. 
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following: x. 73. 1:' “Thou wast born a mighty one unto 
destructive power, lovely, most powerful, threatening many ; 
the Maruts cheered on Indra when his very swift mother 
taught him, the hero, to run ;” and ii. 30,22 “The mother an- 
nounced unto the sage who it was that should rob Vrtra of his 

ossessions.”* More significant for the poet’s caution than for 

ndra’s parentage is x. 120. 1: “ Among all creatures that was 
the noblest, from which the mighty one, he of impetuous 
strength, was born.” 

Finally we come to two very puzzling verses: vi. 59. 1: 
“Now at the Soma-feast I will proclaim your heroic deeds ; 
your parents are slain, eg er we by the gods; but ye, Indra 
and Agni, remain alive.” Ludwig tre :lates “the pitar, hostile 
to the gods, were slain by you, which is an ungrammatical 
rendering of the Sanskrit ; while Grassmann proposes piyavah, 
‘slanderers, for pitarah. Again, v. 2:° “Ye had the same 
father, and ye are twins; your mothers were in different 
places.” The mythical relations are here extremely obscure; 
it is even doubtful whether there be any real connection be- 
tween the two verses. I will return later to v. 2, and proceed 
at once to the fourth and last group. 

4. Conceptions of Indra’s Origin which rest upon Specula- 
tion.—It is but rarely that the poets personified any ethical qual- 
ities, as for instance in viii. 58. 4, Indra is called stimuh satyasya, 
‘son of truth.’ In nearly every instance he is still the god of 
thunder and war, who does not belie his original character even 
in this abstract theogony. For instance, we read in x. 73. 10:° 
“Tf any say ‘he is sprung from a horse,’ I believe him born 
also of might ; he came forth from rage, and stands now in the 
houses ; Indra knows from whence he is born.” It must how- 
ever be remarked that the verse is susceptible of another ex- 
planation, by which Agni instead of Indra becomes its subject: 
“From a horse (the sun) did he (Agni) proceed, from power, 
from fury; now he stands in (human) houses (i. e. as the fire 
on the hearth or the domestic altar); only Indra knows whence 
he (Agni) was born.” Compare with this interpretation the 


| janistha ugrah sahase turdaya mandra djistho bahulabhimanah: avar- 
dhann indram maritag cid atra mata yad viram dadhanad dhanistha. 

? y6 vrtraya sinam 4trabharisyat pra tarh janitri viduga uviaca. 

%j, 155. 3, said in Anukr. to be directed to Indra and Visnu, really has refer- 
ence to Visnu only. 

pra na voca sutésu varh virya y4ni cakrathuh: hataso vam pitaro de- 
vagatrava indragni jivatho yuvam. 

5 saman6 vam janita bhratara yuvam yamav ihéhamatara. 

‘ agvad iyayéti yad vadanty djaso jatam uta manya enam: many6r 
iyaya harmyésu tasthau yatah prajajiia indro asya veda. 
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verses (v. 2. 8; x. 32. 6) in which is related how Indra revealed 
the hiding-place of Agni, who had disappeared. Who in fact 
should understand the nature of the mysterious lightning bet- 
ter than the thunder-god ¢ 

With the last line of x. 73. 10 is to be compared what is said 
of the Maruts, the storm-winds; vii. 56.2: “No one knows 
their birth, yet they among themselves well know their de- 
scent.” I regard this as pointing toward Indra’s original sig- 
nificance as god of the thunderstorm. As are the swiftly- 
passing storms, so is their supreme head—whence they come, 
or whither they go, who can say? “The wind bloweth where 
it listeth,” ete. 

Further, we have to consider the following passages. In 
viii. 81. 14, Indra is called putrah gavasah ; and in iv. 24. 1, 
cavasah siinuh—both signifying ‘son of might? ef. x. 
153. 2:' “Thou wast born of strength, Indra, of might, of 
power; thou, O Giant, art truly a giant.” The epithet gosano 
napat, ‘son of a cow-winner (i. e. of a cloud-winner),’ in iv. 
32. 22, proceeds no less than the foregoing from conscious 
speculation, as will be seen hereafter. In x. 90, 13 (the Purusa- 
hymn) we read that Indra and Agni sprang from Purusa’s 
mouth. Likewise the already quoted verses viii. 45. 4 and 5, 
and 66. 1 and 2 belong in this connection ; for gavasi, ‘ Might,’ 
used unmistakably in this place as a proper name (cf. devi 
tavisi, i. 56. 4), is a mere personification of Indra’s most prom- 
inent characteristic. When once the idea that Indra was the 
‘son of might’ (cavasah, gen. sing. neut.) had been thrown 
out, the transition to Qavasi (fem.), ‘ Might’ personified, was 
natural and easy. 

Finally, in x. 101. 12 we find Indra called Son of Nistigri. 
The word nistigri, which occurs in this passage only, still 
remains an etymological riddle. Siyana’s explanation is 
wholly unsatisfactory—he identities Nistigri with Aditi, and 
explains the word by nistivi girati, i. e. ‘Aditi swallows her 
rival Nisti,’ whom he makes identical with Diti — and it 
remains an open question whether Nistigri be not, like the 
previously mentioned Cavasi, a age d abstract character. 

The more closely one examines these passages in detail and 


in their connection, the more hopeless seems the task of find- 
ing therein a fixed tradition, current in Vedic times, of Indra’s 
descent. It is fair to suppose that the earliest conceptions 
made in Indra’s case no exception to the rule which regarded 
Heaven and Earth as universal parents. That Dyu was 
viewed as his father is evident from iv. 17. 4 and iv. 18. 12, 


tv4m indra balad Adhi s4haso jata éjasah: tvarh vrsan vfséd asi. 
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quoted above. Further, x. 54. 3 reads:’ “When thou didst 
produce from thine own body father and mother together,” 
— which Muir (Sanskrit Texts, v. 30) remarks “by which 

eaven and Earth are clearly intended.” Either such passages 
are mere outbreaks of boldest fancy, or else we must explain 
the word jan as in viii. 36.4 (janita divo janita prthivyah) 
where the ‘creation’ (jan) of Heaven and Earth means noth- 
ing more than the ‘ holding’ or ‘supporting’ (d/r), or the ‘ fix- 
ing, fastening’ (skabh, stambh), of other verses. Reference is 
therein made to Indra’s restorative activity, which gives ‘back 
to earth and sky, when shattered and in confusion through the 
strife of the elements, their former quiet and order. The pas- 
sage iv. 18. 10—grstih sasiva ete. (with which ef. x. 111. 2, 
garsteyo vrsabhah), could perhaps relate to the earth; but I 
prefer, in view of viii. 6. 19, 20 and ii. 11. 8, to refer grstih to 
the rain-cloud. Still, the poets need not on all occasions have 
intended to express particular cosmogonic ideas by such words. 
The well-known penchant of Vedic sages for the cow-yard in 
their hymns may surely have led one poet to think of Indra 
and his mother as calf and cow, without conveying under the 
— of the ‘cow’ any deep mythical meaning. 

The words acgvad iyadyeti yad vadanti, in x. 73. 10, I can 
hardly explain otherwise (supposing them to refer to Indra at 
all) than that acva refers to the sun, as in i. 163. 2 the horse 
undoubtedly typifies the sun. Ludwig (72. V. Uebersetzung, 
iii. 318) regards the horse as symbol of the sky, and quotes to 
sustain his position x. 68. 11: which verse however contains 
merely a very natural simile, in which a dark horse bedecked 
with jewels is compared to the nocturnal sky with its glittering 
stars, and which proves nothing. But the adoption of the sun 
as Indra’s father would involve us in insuperable difficulties. 
It is quite possible that the statement agvdd ete. is no less 
referable to conscious speculation than those contained in the 
following lines of the same stanza. The horse, as well as the 
bull, is often the symbol of strength and courage, and why 
should not a poet of bold fancy imagine Indra descended from 
such an animal? The word vrsan, used innumerable times of 
Indra, might in fact be translated ‘stallion’ as well as ‘bull,’ 
provided one tastelessly insist upon rendering the word on all 
occasions by the name of some particular animal. 

There is some temptation to draw from vi. 59. 2 (“ Ye are 
twins, Indra and Agri, ye had the same father, your mother in 
different regions”) a conclusion as to Indra’s parentage. In the 
verse x. 45. 8 Agni is son of Dyu; in iii. 3. 11 and 25. 1, 
and x. 1. 2, the son of Heaven and Earth. If now we are to 


yan matérar ca pitdérarh ca sakkam Ajanayathas tanvah svayah. 
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hold fast to vi. 59. 2, then Prthivi, the Earth, cannot be Indra’s 
mother. However, the accounts of Agni’s parentage are even 
more confused and contradictory than those of Indra’s, and 
bear no credible witness. 

No wonder then that the Indians soon had recourse to specu- 
lation to fill out the remarkable gap apparent in the myths of 


their favorite god. Thus only can [ account for such theogonic 
ideas as those contained in group 4, above. From Indra’s chief 
attributes of might and impetuosity arose the personification 
Cavasi, ‘the mighty one’ or ‘ might.’ Compare with this dhan- 
istha mata, ‘the very swift mother,’ a title which suits neither 
Aditi nor the Earth. Similarly, from the conception of his 
battles with the rain-stealing demons was derived the epithet 
gosano napat. In mythological systems the son is accustomed 
to display his activity in the same field with his father. It was 
Indra, more than any other, who captured the cows, i. e. the 
rain-clouds ; he may therefore well have been the son of a cow- 
capturer; and there is no necessity for a strained explanation 
of gosan as equivalent to the sky, or to anything else in partic- 
ular. I prefer therefore to view these words also as merely 
the expression of a conscious deliberation, and adaptation of 
the legends concerning Indra. 


Ill. Fields of Indra’s Activity, and his Relations to other 
Diwinities, and to his Worshippers. 


Among all Indra’s deeds celebrated in the Veda, most im- 

ortant are his coercion of the evil spirits of the air, who in 
Sadler belief arrested the rain, so full of blessings for earth 
and mankind, and gathered them into compact clouds; and his 
deliverance of the heavenly streams from their power. No 
department of his activity is made so prominent, no act of his 
power related so often, in so many various forms, or with so 
many poetic embellishments ; and the god is besought for no 
other manifestation of merey with such fervor as for this: all 
of which is a further indication of his natural position and 
duties among Vedic divinities. He is above all the god of 
battle—of battle in the first instance against the demoniac rain- 
stealers, then further against all other demons and witches; 
and he finally becomes the ideal of a pugnacious unconquerable 
hero and warrior, who defends his Aryan worshippers in their 
battles not only with non-Aryans, but likewise with those of 
kindred race. 

To a correct understanding of the passages which treat of 
this manifestation of Indra’s might, two things are necessary. 
We must in the first place consider how immensely greater is 
the effect of the thunderstorm in India, particularly among the 
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gigantic mountains of Northern India, than with us—how 
sudden and overwhelming its approach, and yet how eagerly it 
is prayed for, and by what beneficial effects it is followed.’ 
In the second place, we must bear well in mind the peculiar 
Vedic conception of the rain, especially of the thunder-storm. 
This is as follows: The original source and home of the waters’ 
was thought to be the highest heaven, paramari vyoman, the 
region peculiarly sacred to Varuna; and it is this deity who 
sends forth the rain that it may descend upon the earth. So 
e. g. ii. 28. 4: “The creator let the streams flow, they run as 
Varuna directed ; they fail not, nor become weary ; they spread 
over the land like birds.” (Compare Roth’s Lrliéutt. 2wm 
Nirukta, x. 4.) But the air-demons arrest and carry off the 
rain-streams, which the poets symbolize by the figure of cows, 
and imprison them in their caves in the cloud-mountains. 
Now Indra appears upon tle scene, commissioned by the gods 
to set the waters free; he conquers the demons and liberates 
the streams, which thereupon continue undisturbed their jour- 
ney to earth, led by Indra’s attendants (ef. x. 99. 4); sun, 
dawn, and sky emerge from the temporary obscurity of the 
battle, and the gods, who, terrified by the dreadful contest, had 
retreated to a place of safety, recover once more free scope and 

eaceful exercise of their influence through Indra’s victory. 

he evil spirits which disturbed the whole course of nature are 
pursued to the uttermost regions of darkness; quiet and order 
are completely restored. 

About this conception of a natural phenomenon, as about a 
core, were gradually crystallized various fantastic creations of 
the Vedic bards; and their descriptions of this mighty event 
were interwoven with many single features, some of which had 
likewise reference to occurrences actually observed in nature, 
while others admitting of no such explanation must be con- 
sidered rather as transferrals of purely human experiences into 
superhuman spheres of action. In fact, we find hie (and his 
opponents) conceived of and described much more like human 
beings than are any other divinities; for which doubtless the 
reason lay partly in the less morally sublime than fierce and 
overbearing nature of the thunder-god, partly in the particu- 
larly close relations subsisting between aie, as war-god and 
his worshippers, who were still engaged in bitter contests for 
empire with the aboriginal inhabitants of India whom they 


displaced. 


' Compare Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 42, and his citations. 
2TIn the Veda “water” and all corresponding terms, such as stream, river, 
torrent, ocean, etc., are used indiscriminately of the water upon the earth, and 
of the aqueous vapor in the sky or the rain in the air. 
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In the enumeration of passages belonging in this connection 
I will first give those which refer plainly to events in nature, 
then such as contain purely poetical embellishments. The 
very — number of such verses precludes the mention of any 
but the most important. 

The arch-demon among the rain-stealers is Vrtra, whose 
name is a plain enough iadieutian of his nature. I prefer, not- 
withstanding Lindner’s mention (A/tindische Nominalbildung, 
p. 82) of the difficulties offered by the unstrengthened root- 
vowel, the common derivation from 1 vr ‘cover, wrap, hem 
in, hinder, restrain ;) for between the root proposed by Lind- 
ner, viz. vrt, and the word vrtra, the connection of meaning is 
difficult to trace. The various meanings of the Sanskrit vrtra, 
as of the Zend verethra, are to be classified as follows: vrtra, 
first ‘hindrance, defence’ (Zd. verethra); then ‘that which is 
to be hindered, warded off, concrete ‘enemy,’ as in Zend 
verethra-jan, ‘slayer of enemies’ (Yagna xliv. a finally, ‘the 
enemy zar’ x the Indian demon Vrtra.’ The etymon was 
still plainly felt by the poets. Passages like iii. 32. 6: ‘the 
impious one who enveloped the divine (waters) (lit.: ‘the 
goddesses’)—cf. vii. 21. 32° ‘the dragon who surrounded the 
waters’—rest upon a not very accurate play upon words, since, 
according to the development of meanings given above, vrtra 
did not quite signify ‘the enveloper.’ 

In most verses Vrtra is identical with a7, ‘the dragon? 
i. e. he is thought of under the form of a dragon; and the de- 
scriptions of him correspond: so particularly in the fine hymn 
i. 32, and in the following verses: iv. 17. 7:2 “ Straightway 
after thy birth, O Indra, thou didst put all nations to fright; 
thou, O generous one, didst hew in pieces with thy thunder- 
bolt the dragon which lay upon the mountain-slope” (i. e. either 
upon the clouds or upon the actual mountains). With this 
verse compare the others of the same hymn, wherein the 
monster is called Vrtra, and also x. 113. 3:* “ When thou, bear- 
ing thy weapons, didst come together with the dragon Vrtra 
for battle, to win for thyself glory.” Also ef. vi. 72. 3, and 
20. 2. In the following he is called a wild boar: i. 121. 11:° 
“Thou mighty one with the thunderbolt didst sink Vrtra, the 
boar that lay across the river-beds, in sleep”—i. e. the sleep of 


! yvavrivansam pari devir 4devam. 

apah paristhita abina. 

tv4m 4dha prathamam jayam4n6 ‘me vigva adhitha indra krstih : tvam 
prati pravata aga4yanam v4jrena maghavan vi vrgcah. 

‘vrtréna yad 4hina bibhrad 4yudha samasthitha yudhaye cahsam 
avide. 

vrtram 4ca4y4naih sirasu mahé vajrena sisvapo varahum. 
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death. But he is sometimes styled simply a wild beast, as in 
v. 32. 3:' “Indra hurled with ate his weapon against that 
great beast.” 

These different names for Vrtra, like the large majority of 
the many and various appellations given to the lesser demons, 
are but different names for one and the same thing: namely, 
the cloud, which in its manifold forms presented itself most 
forcibly to the eye of the poet in the likeness now of this, now 
of that creature. And it was not alone as hostile and mis- 
chievous demons in human or animal form that the clouds were 
symbolized—we find them described as mountains, as in ii. 
11. 7: “Still stood the mountain, which was about to move ;” 
and 8: “the restless mountain sat there motionless”—or as 
forts belonging to the demons (ii. 20. 8), or their skilfully forti- 
fied dwellings, which Indra has to carry by assault (i. 55. 6); 
and in the caves where the evil spirits hide the stolen rain-cows, 
as well as in the cows themselves, which emit from their swell- 
ing udders the milk, i. e. the rain, we can discover only clouds. 
In short, in the ever-changing panorama of the thunderstorm 
the Indians saw represented their own encounters with wild 
beasts, assaults upon forts and ambuscades, recovery of stolen 
cattle, and many others of their earthly experiences. 

Details of the battle which Indra fights with Vrtra, as they 
were struck out from the fancy of different poets, may prove 
not uninteresting. 

The dragon envelops himself in mist: ii. 30. 3 :* “ He (Indra) 
stood on high in the air, and directed his missile against Vrtra ; 
when that one, wrapping himself in mist, rushed headlong 
upon him, Indra with sharp weapon conquered the enemy.” 
That the subject of pada ¢ is Vrtra, and not Indra, is shown b 
i. 52. 6:° “When thou, O Indra, didst launch thy thunderbolt 
into the depths upon the cheeks of Vrtra, who was hard to 
grasp, then fury fell upon him, his strength was aroused ; 
wrapping the waters about him he lay at the bottom of the 
atmosphere.” The epithet mzho napdt, ‘son of vapor, 
v. 32. 4, seems likewise to refer to Vrtra (or Cusna). Cf. Ger- 
man Wibel-ung. According to x. 73. 5, he throws out mist to 
confuse his conqueror. He even seeks to defend himself with 
thunder, lightning, and hail (i. 32. 13), and by his rapid and 


1 ty4sya cin mahat6 nir mrgasya vadhar jaghana tavigibhir indrah. 

4rahsta parvatag cit sarigy4an. 

3 nf parvatah sady 4prayuchan. 

‘ ardhv6 hy 4sthad adhy antariksé ‘dha vrtraya pra vadham jabhara: 
miham vasana ipa him Adudrot tigmayudho ajayac chatrum indrah. 

5 parith ghrn4 carati titvisé gavo ‘p6 vrtvi rajaso budhn4m Agayat: 
vrtrasya yat pravané durgfbhi¢vano nijaghantha hanvor indra tanyatim. 
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violent movements to terrify his opponent: i. 80, 12:' “ Nei- 
ther by his flapping (with his tail), nor with his thundering did 
Vrtra terrify eae; the brazen thousand-pointed thunderbolt 
flew at him.” 

Indra takes the field against this monster at the command of 
the gods, who are themselves unable to withstand it: iv. 19. 
1, 2; vi. 20. 2 (see under “Indra and Visnu”); ii. 20. 8: 
“Unto Indra the gods gave without reserve the chief command 
in the battle for the water-floods; when they had put the 
thunderbolt into his hands, having slain his enemies, he pos- 
sessed himself of the brazen castles.” Cf. iv. 17.1; x. 28. 73° 
indra (voe.) in pada 6 is certainly a mistake, since Indra speaks 
the verse. Grassmann tries to phe the difficulty by assuming 
instead of indra a vocative addressed to the poet—a procedure 
both violent and unnecessary. There is no objection to read- 
ing indram (acc.)—that the nasal sometimes fails to make posi- 
tion is shown by iv. 41. 4: vadhistham vajram ; thus it was 
easily lost. By reading indram we reduce the verse to perfect 
order: “Thus have the gods made me, Indra, in every work a 
strong, a mighty giant ; I smote Vrtra lustily with the thunder- 
bolt; I opened by my might the cowstall for the worshipper.” 

When Indra begins the battle, the other gods abandon him 
for fright: iv. 18. 11; viii. 82. 14, 15; and especially viii. 
85. 7:* “Shrinking from the snorting of Vrtra, all the gods, 
thy companions, left thee in the lurch.” But as soon as they 
see that Indra nevertheless ventures the attack and remains 
victor their courage returns, and they sing to him songs of joy 
(x. 113.8). So dreadful is the fight that heaven and earth and 
all creatures tremble (vii. 21. 3); the heavens shrink from 
Indra’s lightnings (vi. 17. 9); and Tvastar, though he had him- 
self forged the thunderbolt, falls prostrate in terror at its 
dreadful effects (i. 80. 14). Perhaps even Indra would not 
have been able to overcome his enemy, had he not before- 
hand imbibed with a copious draught of Soma the requisite 
courage and strength; this however gives him power invinci- 
ble (v. 29. 3, 7; ill, 43. 7; vi. 44. 14; ii. 19. 2). The other 
gods, so imagined one poet, found the same means efficacious 

r providing them with courage, or at least with forgetfulness 


vépasA na tanyaténdram vrtr6 vi bibhayat: abhy énath vajra 
ayasah sahasrabhrstir ayata. 

*tasmai tavasyam dayi satréndraya devébhir a4rnasatau: prati 
yad asya vajram bahvé6r dhir hatvi dasyiin Ayasir ni tarit. 

Seva hi m4rh tavdsarh jajfiir ugrath karman-karman vfsanam indra 
devah: vadhith vrtrath v4jrena mandasané ‘pa vrajam mahina dagise 
vam. 

‘ vrtrasya tva gvasathad igamana vigve dev4 ajahur yé sakhayah. 
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of their danger: x. 113. 8:' “All the gods then cheered on 
thy heroic strength with soma-excited eloquence.” Cf. vi, 
18.14. Likewise the goddesses, the now liberated waters, sing 
praises unto him: iv. 22. 7: “Then, O thou with sorrel 
steeds, did these divine sisters greet thee with joyful shouts, 
when thou didst free (them) the oppressed ones, that they 
— flow for long time.” Cf. i. 61. 8. 

ndra’s weapon is either vajra, the thunderbolt, which Tvas- 
tar fashioned for him (v. 31. 4 e¢ saepp.), or adri, agman, par- 
vata, a mere piece of rock or stone for hurling. Myriantheus 
(Die Agvins, p. 145 ff.) refers the following passage likewise 
to the lightning: i. 84. 13: “ With the bones of Dadhyaiic the 
irresistible Indra smote the ninety-nine enemies dead”—an 
explanation doubtless quite satisfactory to the large class of 
mythologists who explain everything which cannot refer to the 
sun or the dawn by the lightning. (Comp. Pet. Dict. s. v. 
dadhyaiic ; and Zimmer, Altind. Leben, p. 20.) Indra carries 
also bow and arrows (viii. 45. 4; 66. 6, 11; x. 103. 2, 3), anda 
spear, rst? (i. 169. 3): but I have not noticed any instance of 
his using these weapons in battle against Vrtra. But he hurls 
foam at the demon Namuci, perhaps to blind him (see the 
curious explanation for this devised by the author of Catapatha- 
brahmana, xii. 7. 3. 1 ff.; Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, v. 94), and ice 
(snow or hail?) at Arbuda (viii. 32. 26); he also dashes clouds 
upon them. 

At his approach he finds the dragon lying there careless 
(v. 32. 2), and even asleep (iv. 19. 3), for he (Vrtra) considers 
himself invulnerable and immortal (v. 32. 3); but awakes him 
with the thunderbolt (i. 103. 7). The dragon seeks to defend 
himself with stratagems, but Indra is more cunning than he: 
v. 30. 6: “Indra overcame with craft the crafty, lurking dragon 
which lay upon the waters;” or his cunning is of no avail 
against the god’s overwhelming power, as in x. 111.6: “Thou, 
© Vrtra-slayer, didst cast down Vrtra with the thunderbolt, 
thou didst scatter the wiles of the mighty enemy of the gods; 
thou didst strike home with courage, O courageous one, thou 
wast then strong in thy arm, O generous giver.” Indra strikes 
off Vrtra’s head with the hundred-jointed thunderbolt (viii. 
6. 6), tears Vrtra himself in pieces (v. 13), and casts him under 
his horses’ feet (v. 16). Now he turns to the treasure of 
heaven, the waters imprisoned in the cloud-rock, agman (i. 
130. 13); he hews asunder the clouds as a carpenter hews a 
tree (v. 4); he lets out the streams and they flow to earth. 
Hence it is said (viii. 12. 6): “Indra spreads abroad the rains 


vigve dev4so adha vfsny4ni té ‘vardhayant s6mavatya vacasyaya. 
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of heaven.” The fight concluded, Indra hastens away with 
such speed that one would think an avenger of Vrtra to be at 
his heels (i. 32. 14): i. e. the storm pursues its rapid journey, 
and the sky again becomes clear. As reward for this deed of 
valor, Indra receives the early oblation. 

A list of the demons mentioned by name as opponents of 
Indra, with brief discussions of the principal ones, will be 
found in an appendix. 

After the above description of the battle a the rain- 
stealing demons, any exhaustive treatment of the passages 
relating to the subjection of other demoniac creatures would 
be unnecessary. We should only have to emphasize the fact 
that Indra, just as he conquers the rain-hindering demons, 
likewise, and in most intimate connection with this victory, 
defeats the spirits who arrest the light, through his power as 
manifested in the battle of the storm. For the black storm- 
clouds envelop and conceal the light of heaven, and it is only 
after the god has driven them away, or, in Vedic parlance, has 
put to flight the spirits of darkness, that the heavenly radiance 
again streams upon the earth. By a very natural extension of 
thought, Indra was then imagined as taking the field against 
spirits of darkness in general, and especially the nocturnal 
spirits who pursue their mischief in the gloom. Hence no 
further commentary is necessary upon verses like the follow- 
ing, according to which Indra appears as hostile to 1. enemies 
of the light of heaven; and 2. evil spirits in general, hobgob- 
lins, spectres, ete. 

1. i. 121. 10:' “ Before the sun is caught by the darkness, O 
slinger, hurl thy missile against the cloud ;” viii. 65.42 “It 
was Indra, the friend of the Maruts, by whom this light was 
won for the Soma-drinking” (cf. v. 40. 6); iii. 34. 4:° “Indra 
the light-winner, the creator of days, the _— won with his 
friends the battle ; he kindled for mankind the lamp of the day 
(i. e. the sun); he found the light, for a great joy.” Of. i. 171. 
5; ii. 12. 7; x. 27. 24. 

2. Numerous passages, a selection from which I append, 
describe Indra as conqueror of other evil spirits. In vi. 22. 4, 
e. g., he is called asura-han, ‘demon-slayer ;’ in x. 99. 3 he de- 
stroys the cienadevdn (Cf. Pet. Dict., 8. v.; ace. to Grassmann, 
‘demons with tails’), and in v. 10 ararum yae catuspat, ‘the 
four-footed monster.’ He kills the Dasyus (viii. 65. 11), the 


' pura yt stiras tamaso 4pites tam adrivah phaligarh hetim asya. 
* ayam ha yéna v4 idath svar maritvata jitam: indrepa s6mapitaye. 
Sindrah svars4 janaéyann 4hani jigayogigbhih pftana abhistih: praro- 
cayan manave ketam 4hnam 4vindaj jyétir brhaté ranaya. 
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Daisas (vi. 47. 21), and the Rakshases (vi. 18. 10).’ The bold- 
ness of these demons is described for us in viii. 14. 14:* “Thon, 
O Indra, didst shake off the demons which sought to creep up, 
to seale the heaven by stealth.” According to x. 23. 5, he kills 
them merely by the sound of his frightful voice: ef. x. 48. 6; 
viii. 85. 9; 1. 33. 7; viii. 12. 9. 

The verse vii. 104. 22 shows what manifold shapes the Vedie 
poets imagined the demons to assume :* “ Destroy the fiend as 
o- owl, as little owl, as dog, as cuckoo, as vulture ; grind up, 

Indra, the Raksas, as though with a millstone” (i. e. as thor- 
oughly as with a millstone). i. 29. 5 mentions ass and vulture 
as among the animals to be destroyed, doubtless because they 
were viewed as incorporations of evil spirits; or perhaps the 
ass’s braying disturbed the honest poet while he was “ behold- 
a beautiful hymn. 

or the sake of completeness, | will introduce here a trio of 
verses relating to certain female demons: i. 133. 1-3: 1. “I 
purify both worlds as is right; I burn the great evil spirits 
(fem.) who do not acknowledge Indra,’ strangling them in the 
place where the enemies are lying, defeated and shattered, 
about the skulking-place. 2. Strangling them, O  slinger, 
crush with thy armored foot, with thy mighty armored foot, 
the heads of the witches. 3. Dash, O generous giver, the 
whole crew of these witches upon the dust-heap in the great 
skulking-place.” A witch Dhvaras (provided the word can be 
taken as nom. pr.) is mentioned in iv. 23. 7; and we read in 
ii. 20. 7 of dasih krsnayonith, ‘black-lapped witches’—with 
which compare the expression in x. 155. 4, manditradhanikih 
(Pet. Dict. cunni robigine [i. e. sqgualore) obsiti). 

The mythus of the robbery of the rain-cows by the Panis 
(lit. ‘niggards ; here an appellation of certain ee 
demons), and their recovery by Indra, received exceptiona 
development. Indra, either accompanied by the Angiras, a 


1 Dasyu and Dasa may be names applied to the non-Aryan inhabitants of In- 
dia: compare Zimmer, Altindisches Leben. 

may4bhir utsisrpsata indra dyam Arurukgatah: ava dasyiar adhiinu- 
thah. 

Glikayaturh jahi gv4yatum uta kékayatum: supar- 
néyatum uta gfdhrayaturh drg4deva pra mrna rakga indra. 

4 ubhé punadmi rédasi rténa draého dahami s4m mahfr anindrah: abhi- 
vlagya y4tra hata amitra vailasthanam péri tr]h4 4geran. abhivlagya cid 
adrivah cirs4 yatum4tinam: chindhi vatirind pada mah4vatirina pada. 
&vasam maghavafi jahi g4rdho yatumatinam: vaAilasthanaké armaké 
mah4vailasthe armaké. 


5 anindrah may mean simply ‘godless, impious:’ ef. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, 
v. 123. 
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mythical race of ancient singers, or for their benefit, sends his 
female messenger Sarama (who in the Veda does not appear as 
a bitch or otherwise in lower animal form) on ahead, to dis- 
cover the cows hidden by the Panis. Sarama finds their tracks, 
whereupon Indra appears, forces the passage into the cave of 
the Panis, and liberates the imprisoned cattle. Thus, i. 83. 4:' 
“Then the Angiras received the greatest power, because they 
diligently and faithfully kindled fires of sacrifice; the heroes 
captured the whole possession of the Panis, the herds rich in 
horses and in cows.” Cf. viii. 14. 8; 52.3. Again, i. 62. 32° 
“ By command of Indra and the Angiras, Sarama found susten- 
ance for (our) posterity; Brhaspati* split the rock, and found 
the cattle; the heroes bellowed in company with the cows.” 
And iv. 16. 8: “ When thou didst break open the rocks of the 
waters, then appeared thy Sarama first (i. e. she led the way) ; 
as our leader, open up unto us great booty, breaking open the 
cattle-pen, urged on by the Angiras.” 

The richest and most dramatic development of this episode 
is found in x. 108. The hymn is explained in the Siebenzig 
LTiedern of Geldner and Kaegi. The contents are briefly as 
follows: indra’s messenger Sarama finds the way to the Panis, 
who have hidden the stolen cattle at the ends of the earth, and 
demands them back. Boasting of their courage, the Panis will 
not hear of a restitution. ed Sarama’s representing their 
destruction as inevitable, they declare to her that the flocks 
and treasures are not at hand, but hidden in the mountains ; 
and they attempt to induce the messenger to remain with 
them. She rejects the offer and advises them to flee. The 
last verse relates the accomplishment of what Sarama had 
foretold. 

This battle of Indra’s against the demons is, directly or indi- 
rectly, the cause of his being associated with many other gods, 
some belonging to his own, some to other spheres of nature. 
I now proceed to discuss these associations, and will first treat 


14d 4figirah pratham4mh dadhire vaya iddhagnayah g4my4 yé sukrt- 
yaya: panéh s4m avindanta bhéjanam 4¢vavantarh g6mantam 4 
pagum narah. 

indrasy4fgirasath cesta vidat saram4 tanayaya dhasim: bfhaspatir 
bhinaéd Adrith vidad gah sam usriyabhir vavaganta narah. 

8 The presence of Brhaspati in these battles will be explained below, under 
“Indra and Brhaspati.” In x. 67. 7, Brhaspati appears alone as recoverer of the 
stolen herds, although in the preceding verses Indra fills this part; in ii. 24, 6 he 
is accompanied by allies, whose names however are not mentioned. 

4 Vag, properly ‘ bellow, low ;’ an expression less offensive, when expressing the 
heroes’ joyful shouts, to the Vedic poets than to us. I know of no suitable Eng- 
lish word for this passage. 
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of those depending immediately _ the conception of Indra 
as a warrior against the demons who steal rain and light. 

Indra and Trita; Vicvariipa.—A comparative view of all 
the — of the Rig-Veda referring to Trita yields several 
results important for the relation in which he stands to Indra. 
We first discover that all the deeds accomplished by Trita are 
the same which otherwise Indra has to perform ; and also that 
the two divinities do not appear as actual associates in their 
various acts and battles, and are not invoked, as are so many 
other gods, together. This might lead us to suppose Trita to 
be in fact nothing but a different name for Indra; for which 
would also speak the fact that Trita’s name does not occur even 
once in Books iii., iv., or vii. Possibly “Trita” might be an 
epithet applied to Indra by poets of certain clans. But I will 
first illustrate these remarks by several quotations: i. 187. 1:' 
“T will now praise heartily the bout, the preserver of 
strength (i. e. the Soma), through whose power Trita clove 
asunder Vrtra, who showed no weak spots ;” viii. 7. 24:° “The 
Maruts cheered on the courage and zeal of the battling Trita, 
they encouraged Indra during the overcoming of Vrtra.” In 
Book ix. (the Soma-book), many verses bring the Soma into 
very close connection with Trita; and the fingers of the Soma- 

ressers, the mill-stones for grinding the stalks of the plant, 
and the three localities of the Soma-offering, are called his.’ 
In x. 46. 3, Trita discovers the hidden Agni—* Trita Vaibhi- 
vasa, oft seeking, found him (at last) by the cow’s head” (i. e. 
at the extremity of the cloud: Agni=the lightning); whereas 
in x. 32. 6 the same thing is related of Indra. In x. 120. 6 
Indra receives the title @ptya, often applied to Trita. 

From these passages alone, and from the circumstance that 
Indra and Trita are never invoked together, we should be 
almost justified in identifying Trita with Indra, in the latter’s 
especial function as conqueror of the rain-stealers. Yet such 
an assumption would ill accord with other verses which allude 
to both gods as distinct. From the latter we should rather 
have to conclude that Trita and Indra are different persons ; 
only they come into the closest possible contact in their promi- 
nent characteristics. 

Moreover, whenever Trita appears with Indra he occupies a 
subordinate position: e. g. he offers Indra Soma, to infuse into 


1 pitarh ni stogam mah6é dharm4namh tavisim: ydsya trit6 vy 6jasa 
vrtramh viparvam ardayat. 

4nu tritasya yadhyatah gaishmam 4vann uta kraétum: 4nv indrath 
vrtratirye. 

® The fingers are trilasya yosanah, ‘ Trita’s wives,’ ix. 32. 2; 38. 2; the stones, 
tritasya pasyd or yojand, 102. 2, 3. Cf. also 34.4; 37. 4; 86. 20. 
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him strength for the battle. So ii. 11. 20: “ Indra, after he had 
refreshed himself with Trita’s intoxicating draught, cast Ar- 
buda to earth ; the sun turned his wheel no longer [i. e. seemed 
to stand still—the same idea recurs on several occasions]; In- 
dra with the Angiras broke open the cave;” viii. 12. 16: 
“When thou, O Indra, refreshest thyself with Soma in Visnu’s, 
or in Trita’s, or in the Maruts’ presence.” Again, Indra sends 
Trita into battle, and imparts to him courage and strength, as 
in the verses referring to the destruction of ¥ i¢varipa Tvastra : 
viz. ii. 11. 19; x. 8. 7,8; 99. 6. Or, finally, Indra captures 
the cattle for Trita, who then seems to have sunk to the level 
of a demigod or hero, and is in fact named together with such 
beings, as in x. 48. 2:' “TI Indra am defense and might of 
Atharvan ; I got the cattle away from the dragon for Trita; I 
robbed the demons of their strength, and bestowed the herds 
upon Dadhyafic and Matari¢van.” Such legends as these fur- 
nished the later collectors of the hymns occasion to assume a 
Rishi named Trita, who was then adduced as author of several 
hymns. 

"i. some passages, Trita seems to hold the position of’a semi- 
divine ancestor of the powerful Grtsamada clan. Thus, ii. 11. 
19:° “Thou didst once (¢at) deliver Vicvaripa the son of Tvas- 
tar into our hands, into the hands of Trita (who was) of our 
race ;” ii. 34. 14:° “He (i. e. the yajamana, ‘the sacrificer’) 
beseeches them (the Maruts) for a strong defense, for his salva- 


tion, and we too join in with this devotion ; (the Maruts) whom 
with their wagon‘ he would bring near, unto his assistance, as 


Trita (brought) the five priests.” According to x. 8. 7, 8, to 
be translated below, one might almost suppose Trita to have 
been Indra’s son. In x. 46, 3, Trita is styled Vaibhiivasa, i. e. 
doubtless, ‘son of Vibhivasu; wibhivasu does not occur as 
nom. pr., but only as adjective, signifying ‘ possessing extensive 
wealth,’ and is used of the thunderbolt (which is the instrument 
employed by Indra in winning the rain-cows, cattle being the 
chief wealth of the Indians at this period) in ix. 72. 7, and of 
Soma in ix. 86.1. The epithet would suit Indra very well, 
and would speak for the explanation of x. 46. 3 just men- 
tioned. 

Unfortunately, all the 41 verses of the Rig-Veda which refer 


‘ahd4m indro rédho vakso 4tharvanas tritaya ajanayam 4her Adhi: 
ahérh d4syubhyah nymndm 4 dade gotra gikgan dadhicé matarig- 
vane. 

asmabhyamh tat tvastrarh vigvaéripam 4randhayah sakhyadsya tritaya. 

tah iyané méhi véritham fitaya Gpa ghéd grnimasi: trit6é 
y4n pajica hétfn abhistaya Avavartad 4varaf cakriyavase. 

4 cakriyavase = cakriya (Instr.) + avase, 
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to Trita afford no satisfactory picture of his nature, except in 
the points of contact with Indra. We know from the Avesta, 
however, that he is older than the specifically Indian mytho- 
logical system. Compare on this point the essay by Roth, Die 
Sage von Feridun (Z. D. M. G. ii.), on p. 221 of which occur 
the following remarks: “The hymns do not present him in 
clear and lifelike form, as they do Indra, for instance, or the 
Agvins. He is mentioned merely in cursory allusions 

Trita a seems to be, in the stage of mythological develop- 
ment exhibited by the majority of the hymns, a divinity who 
has half sunk into oblivion.” To this points in particular the 
idea that he dwells in the furthest distance, for which reason 
all evil is banished to his neighborhood (ef. viii. 47. 13-17), 
upon which Roth finely remarks: “the distant, perhaps for 
this reason only, that he had gradually become more and more 
obliterated from memory ;” likewise the fact alluded to above, 
that he does not appear either in Books iii., iv., and vii. 
That he is unknown to, or at least unmentioned by, the authors 
of Book vii., is the more remarkable, as this book is not only 
one of the longest, but also one of the richest in mythical ma- 
terial, of the whole ten. In the somewhat mystical and obscure 
hymn i. 105, verse 9 reads: “ Where those seven (i. e. many, 
countless) rays of light are, thither my origin goes back; Trita 
Aptya knows it, he talks with my kindred.” Likewise he ap- 
pears as concerned in the mystical creation of the sun, in i. 163. 
2,3; and he is invoked together with other beings of obscure 
nature, e. g. with Ahi Budhnya, Aja Ekapad, in ii. 31. 6; he is 
ealled “the Trita of the sky” in v. 41. 4; in the three verses 
v. 41, 10; x. 46. 6; 115. 4, he seems identical with Agni; in 
viii. 41. 6, with Varuna; in v. 9.5; 54. 2; ix. 86. 20; x. 64. 
8, with Vata. 

For all these reasons, I consider Trita a god of the storm, 
older indeed than Indra, but driven into the background by 
the rapid growth of the Indra-cultus. If this be the correct 
view of his nature, then we must expect to find him standing 
in a relation to other gods similar to that in which Indra stands 
to them (cf. Hillebrandt, Varuna und Mitra, p. 94); yet 
these relations will be less clearly developed and treated with 
less completeness, because the figurative idea of every divinity 
is subject to gradual change, and because e. g. we cannot 
assume for a period when Trita, and not yet Indra, has to 
en the demons, any so lofty or comprehensive conception 
of Varuna as we actually find at a time when Indra and Var- 
una stand side by side as fully developed gods. And so Trita 


yé saptaé ragmayas tétra me nabhir 4tata: tritas tad vedapty4h 
84 jamitvaya rebhati. 
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displays great similarity to Vayu (cf. Roth, doc. cit.), while in 
aftertimes, although later than the Mantra-period—to use 
Miiller’s expression—Indra and Vayu are identified ; so also he 
stands in particular relations to Soma, as was shown above, of 
course for the same reason which later made Soma Indra’s 
inseparable companion : I mean the intoxicating, invigorating 

roperty of the beverage, which as we saw was Trita’s Soma. 

he Maruts, who encourage Indra and greet him with joyful 
acclamations after the happy termination of the battle, act sim- 
ilarly with regard te Trita: cf. the already quoted verse viii. 
7. 24, which now acquires a much deeper significance. For 
the relations between Trita and Varuna I can adduce but two 
passages, in one of which, viii. 41. 6, he seems actually identi- 
fied with Varuna, and in the other, ix. 95. 4, perhaps with 
Soma.’ I would explain this paucity of reference to Trita and 
Varuna together by the supposition that Trita had lost much 
of his importance before the types of Varuna and Indra had 
gained marked fixity of outline. 

A dim reminiscence of Trita’s vanished glory, and an allu- 
sion to his final subordination to Indra, seem to lurk in the 
following difficult verse, which I am at a loss to explain other- 
wise: ii. 34. 10:? “One sees plainly, O Maruts, your brilliant 
flight (path), when the sons milk the udder of Preni (‘a speckled 
cow; here =the rain-cloud), or when, O undeceptive compan- 
ions of Rudra, (ye give over) Trita to the derision of the wor- 
shipper and the ruin of the feeble” (i. e. the ruin which befalls 
the feeble). In Book ii. Trita, although mentioned often 
enough, occupies quite an inferior position. In ii. 11. 19, he 
is called an ancestor of the Grtsamada-clan, for whom Indra is 
said to have overcome Vrtra; in the next following verse he 
hands Indra the Soma; in 31. 6 his name is merely mentioned ; 
34. 14 contains an allusion to the summoning of the five 
priests, an event not mentioned elsewhere. So much the more 
constant, on the other hand, is Indra’s praise, and more than 
one quarter of all the verses in this Book refer to him. Now 
it seems to me not impossible that the poet, to whom the ear- 
lier importance of Trita could not have been unknown, wished 
to allude to his displacement by Indra by making the Maruts, 
—Trita’s former companions, but in aftertimes joined with 


1 The identification with Varuna is explained by Roth from the circumstance that 
both are conceived as dwelling in the furthest heaven; by Hillebrandt, from the 
fact that both control the firmamental waters. The possible identification with 
Soma is of little or no significance. 

* citrath tad vo maruto yama cekite pfgnya fidhar 4py Apdyo 
duhth: ya4d va nidé navamanasya rudriy4s tritam jaraya jurataém ada- 
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Indra—abandon their ancient leader. At the same time, I 
[rca the strained nature of such an interpretation as 
this. 

It remains for us in this connection to notice the mythus 
relating to the killing of Vigvaripa. Vigvariipa, called Tvastar’s 
son, is a demon who steals the rain-clouds. He is killed by Trita, 
who is backed by Indra; in x. & 9, after in verses 7 and 8 
Trita has been called his conqueror, Indra is said to have van- 
quished him. While, however, Indra slays many other demons, 
when no mention whatever is made of Trita, it is only in com- 
—— with the latter that he is declared to have overcome 

igvaripa—a circumstance which shows clearly enough that 
in the original form of the mythus Trita alone endured this 
battle (which is shown also by the Persian Thraétona-Feridun 
mythus); and that the addition of Indra to the original story 
is to be regarded as a consequence of the exchange in rank and 
which occurred between these two divinities. 

rom this point of view, the apparent contradiction in the 
Vedic description of the relations subsisting between Indra and 
Tvastar is not hard of explanation: a contradiction which the 
later authors of Brahmanas sought to explain by attributing 
to Indra downright misdeeds. Tvastar is on the one hand a 
divine being friendly to gods and men, who fabricates for 
Indra the thunderbolt, the weapon employed against Vrtra, 
and is consequently the friend of Indra; on the other hand he 
is father of the wicked demon Vigvaripa, whom Indra kills. 
Hence all the ancient Indian and most modern European ex- 
egetes have thought it necessary to conclude that enmity 
existed between Indra and Tvastar, by no means to the for- 
mer’s credit, for which as further proof is adduced the cireum- 
stance that Indra drank up Tvastar’s Soma. This latter 
episode can be readily explained in quite another way, as will 
be shown in the section treating of Indra and Soma; and 
surely no further proof is necessary for the assertion that 
Indra kills Tvastar’s son merely because, in the Indian system, 
he is the successor of a more ancient divinity whose duty this 
was, so that no reasons for supposing any actual enmity be- 
tween Indra and his armorer exist. The real difficulty is this: 
how did Tvastar, the trusty artificer of the gods, come to be 
called father of a demon hostile to gods and men alike? 
Which particular side of his character formed the starting- 
point for such a mythus ? 

Vicevariipa signifies ‘possessed of all forms.’ Let us com- 
pare the Vedic descriptions of him with the account of the de- 
mon said in Yacna ix. 8 to have been vanquished by Thraétona.' 


14. e. son of Thrita; in the Avesta called Athwya, = Vedic dptya. 
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We shall find the correspondences remarkably close. Vic- 
varipa is called trigirsan, ‘three-headed,’ and saptaragme, 
‘seven-tongued’ (x. 8. 8); trégirsan again, and salaksa, ‘six- 
eyed’ (x. 99. 6). In the Yagna passage the opponent of Thraé- 
tona is called thrizafana, ‘ three-jawed,’ thrikameredha, ‘ three- 
headed,’ khsvasashi, ‘six-eyed.’ The particulars are identical 
—with the exception of saptaracgmi, which is perhaps better 
rendered as ‘many-tongued’—and the very name vicvaripah, 
‘who can assume any form,’ corresponds in conception to the 
hazanrayaokhsti, ‘thousand-fold flexible, changeable,’ of the 
Avesta. It now becomes evident that not merely the general 
idea of the conflict with a monster, but even the details of this 
monster’s appearance, as found in Veda and Avesta, rest upon 
a common basis. If this be so, we can discover in the proper 
name Vigvaripa merely the nage omy of an earlier epithet 
vicvaripa. The figure of the demon is Aryan (i. e. Indo- 
Persian); only his current appellation Vigvaripa is specifically 
Indian ; and also the god Tvastar, as his father, is a specifically 
Indian addition. This circumstance excludes the possibility 
that the parental relation between Tvastar and Vinten 
which we find existing according to the Veda, rests upon a 
purely mythical conception, and we must look about us for 
other reasons. 

Tvastar is often said in the Veda to have created riipd 


(riipant), i. e. forms and figures. The Taittiriya-Brahmana, 

at i. 4. 7, reads :’ ‘ Tvastar rules over the forms.’ R. V.i. 188. 9? 

“Tvastar, since he is the lord of forms, created all animals ;” 

viii. 91. 8:° “In order that this one (Agni) be influential among 
e 


us, as Tvastar among the forms which he has to fashion.” But 
most plainly speaks iii. 55. 19:* “The god Tvastar, the life- 

iver who rules over all forms, caused posterity to grow up; 
he created them in sundry ways, and all these creatures belong 
to him.” The epithet vicvaripa is also applied to him in 
i, 13. 10; x. 10. 15. 

When, accordingly, such a Proteus-like creature as Vi¢va- 
rapa, and such an all-skilful creator as Tvastar, existed in 
Indian mythology, what was more natural than the conception 
which attributed to Tvastar the parentage of the monster, as 
though he had concentrated in it all his store of forms and 
figures? The mythological principle that the son’s nature cor- 
responds closely to that of his parent is here as well exempli- 


tvasta vai ripdnam Ice. 

tvasta ripani hi prabhth pagfin vi¢gvant sam4najé. 

S ay4mh yatha na abhivat tvdsta rilpéva taksy4. 

devas tv4st4 savita vigvaripah pupdéga prajaéh purudh4 jajana: im4 ca 
vigva bhivanany asya. 
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fied as in the application to Indra of the epithet gosano napat, 
which was explained above. 

Only thus can I account for the fact that a later, specifically 
Indian divinity, friendly alike to gods and men, came to be 
regarded as father of the older, Aryan demon, hostile to both 
gods and men. But when the connection had once been estab- 

ished in the mind of an Indian bard, and recorded in song, his 
successors forgot at once the reasons and the justification of it; 
and unconcernedly sang of enmity between Indra and Tvastar, 
on account of the death of Vi¢variipa, which however was not 
found in the older mythic nexus.’ 

Indra’s relations with the Adityas, and the development of 
the Indra-mythus.—The relation in which Indra stands to the 
goddess Aditi, and to her sons the Adityas, has been discussed 
at considerable length by Alfred Hillebrandt, in his two works: 
Ueber die Gittin Aditi (p. 42 ff), and Varuna und Mitra 
(p. 97 ff.). It will be seen that my rere have led me 
to conclusions quite different from those which he has reached. 

In the first quoted passage, Hillebrandt assumes Aditi to 
have been sageied as the mother of Indra. The supposition 
is not new; it is found in the Brihmanas, and Siyana advances 
it with all confidence; but it has not yet been conclusively 
proved correct. Hillebrandt’s arguments are as follows : 

1. He refers above all to the hymn iv. 18, which I have 
quoted in part II. It was there shown that no unity of subject 
extended throughout the whole hymn. In the Anukramani it 
is styled a dialogue between Indra, Aditi, and Vamadeva—the 
only support for Hillebrandt’s theory, since we are not in- 

-formed how the verses are to be divided up among the 
speakers. Siyana, in his off-hand way, explains the poem very 
skilfully as a little episode of the family life of the Gautama- 
clan. The sage Vamadeva, still in the womb but about to be- 

in his earthly career, and experiencing a powerful aversion to 
the conventional manner of birth, determines to open for him- 
self a Northwest Passage, as it were—he resolves to break 
through his mother’s side. Thereupon, according to Sayana 
(v. 1), Indra reminds him that not only men but iikewise gods . 
have always found the old-fashioned way good enough for 
them, and seeks to dissuade him from the venturesome attempt. 
Vamadeva’s conscience, developed even at this tender age, 
reproaching him with the temerity of his plan, he looks about 
him for examples of a similar violence with which to excuse 
himself. And suddenly it occurs to him that the mighty In- 
dra himself has not always proved a model of virtue—that he 


! For instances of such perpetuation of thoughts once struck out, see Aufrecht’s 
Introduction to his 2nd edition of the Rig-Veda, p. xii. 
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for instance regaled himself upon Soma in Tvastar’s house, 
without so much as saying “by your leave” (vv. a But 
Aditi, by no means pleased by these reflections upon her son 
(Indra), attempts by counter-assertions to vindicate his honor 
(4ce-7). Thereupon Vamadeva again claims the floor, speaking, 
however, no longer of his own birth, but of various events in 
the life of Indra. 

This ingenious and diverting exegesis—which, if it be 
Sayana’s own, and not perchance derived from more ancient 
commentators, certainly does him great credit—tinds unfor- 
tunately neither in the hymn itself nor in the Anukramani any 
confirmation whatever. Sayana was able the more consist- 
ently to advance it, inasmuch as on several other occasions he 
regards Indra as an Aditya; so, e. g., in x. 101. 12 (quoted in 
Part II.), where Indra is called “Son of Nistigri,” he identifies 
the latter with Aditi, for the word signifies ‘she who swallows 
= Nisti ;> and Nisti he identifies with Diti, the rival of Aditi. 

e who are less orthodox than Sayana in our views as to the 
meaning of Vedic passages find this explanation unsatisfactory 
when we discover the complete lack of unity existing in the 
hymn. 

The facts of the heterogeneous nature of the hymn in ques- 
tion and of the almost total want of connection between the 
fragments which are its component ee being ascertained, 
any argument based upon it as a whole falls to the ground at 
once. Still, if there were elsewhere indications that Aditi was 
regarded as Indra’s mother, of course Aditi might be meant b 
the unnamed mother of Indra in this passage. We shall seare 
the Veda for such indications in vain. 

2. Hillebrandt refers, furthermore, to the circumstance men- 
tioned in iv. 18, that Indra kil!s his father and is abandoned b 
his mother; and he says: “The mention of his father or his 
mother refers in like manner to the heaven, which Indra after 
his birth envelops in clouds.” And further on: “ Indra kills 
his father in concealing the sun, which by its rays has gathered 
the clouds [!]; he is abandoned by his mother when the clear 
sky, from which he was born, disappears behind the veil of 
clouds.” Here is admirable reasoning! At one moment In- 
dra’s father is the sky, at the next the sun; his mother is the 
sky, and again the imperishability of the daylight (for this, 
according to Hillebrandt’s very improbable theory, is the con- 
ception underlying the personification Aditi); and the cover- 
ing of the sky with clouds is ascribed as parricide to Indra, and 
as infanticide to his mother. To bring order into the tangled 
relations of this sanguinary family would be a task of consider- 
able hopelessness, and I pass on accordingly to Hillebrandt’s 
other proofs. 
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3. In verse 4 of the hymn vii. 85, addressed to Indra and 
Varuna, the Samhité-text exhibits the vocative sing. dditya, 
for which the pada-text gives ddityd, dual. Besides this pas- 

e, I know of but one other in the Rig-Veda where the word 
aditya could possibly refer to Indra: viz. Val. 4.7. There we 
read: turiyaditya havanan ta indriyam. The pada-text 
separates thus: turiya dd-, while Roth (Pet. Dict., s. v. twriya) 
proposes tiriyam dd-. The hymn bears plain indications of a 
very late origin: among others, the evident modeling after the 
preceding hymn—a fact which greatly lessens its value as a 

arallel to vii. 85.4. HKeturning to the latter passage, we see 
rom 84, 4 that when Indra and Varuna are invoked together, 
aditya refers to_Varuna, just as in iv. 42.4 Varuna boastfully 
styles himself Aditya in distinction from Indra. Now it is 
much more natural to suppose that the author of the pada-text 
put an incorrect interpretation upon the verse—and he is 
proved by many an instance to be anything but an infallible 
emg Bye to suppose that a divinity of Indra’s promi- 
nence should receive only in this and the doubtful passage 
Val. 4. 7 an epithet so very significant for his whole nature as 
aditya, if the Vedic poets really regarded him as Aditi’s son. 
Possibly the vocative singular, occurring in a verse addressed 
to two gods, may have appeared harsh to the author of the 

a-text, whence he gave the form in the resolved text as 
dual. Another consideration, by no means unimportant, is 
this: it is quite indifferent for the metre whether ddityd or 
aditya be read. Why then should the poet have said roy 
(sing-), when he meant ddityad (dual)? Even if we retain the 
ual, the expression is still no confirmation of Hillebrandt’s 


theory, since the transferral of an epithet properly applying 
only to one — of a pair mentioned or invoked together to 


the other of the pair belongs to the best-known peculiarities 
of Vedic diction. 

4. Finally, Hillebrandt combines viii. 12. 14:' “ Aditi com- 
posed a song of praise for Indra,” and vii. 98. 3 :° “thy mother 
announced thy greatness,” with iv. 18. 4-7. But until we 
have proved Indra to be Aditi’s son according to iv. 18, this 
combination is worthless, since Indra is glorified by various 
gods and goddesses, not every one of whom is on that account 
necessarily his mother; and why not also by Aditi? Furtlier- 
more, the same idea of his glorification by his mother occurs in 

s where any reference to Aditi is out of the question, as 
viii. 45. 4, 5, which were discussed in Part Il. To combine 
the passages viii. 12. 14 and vii. 98. 3, and conclude from them 


4ditih st6mam indraya jijanat. 
pra te mata mahim4nam uvaca. 
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that Indra was son of Aditi, would be to imitate the character 
in “Pickwick Papers,” who composed an essay on Chinese 
Metaphysics by reading up China in the Encyclopedia under 
the letter C, and Metaphysics under M, and combining his 
information. 

So much for Hillebrandt’s arguments. What I have to 
object directly to the reception of Indra among the Adityas 
(i. e. for Vedic times—in later ages he was often called an 
Aditya) is as follows. 

In the first place, I agree with Muir when he says (Sanskrit 
Texts, v. 12): “Indra could not have been in the opinion of 
the author of the Brahmana, at least as expressed in this passage 
(Cat. Brahm. xi. 6. 3. 5), one of the twelve Adityas (as he was 
regarded at a later period), since he is separately specified as 
making up the number of the thirty-three gods.” 

In i. 107. 2, Indra is mentioned by himeelf, then the Adityas 
and Aditi together ; so also in iv. 54.6. In v. 51. 10 is said: 
“united with the Adityas and Vasu, united with Indra and 
Vayu, come hither” (addressed to Agni): ef. vii. 10.4. And 
so in many other passages, with clearest distinction between 
Indra and beings of similar nature on the one hand, and the 
Adityas, the men. eS of light, on the other. 

Finally, how could the circumstance that in the Veda such 
uncertainty prevails, and such speculation is indulged in, con- 
cerning Indra’s descent, be reconciled with his adoption as an 
Aditya? There is no such meditation concerning Varuna, or 
Mitra, or the other Adityas; why then upon Indra, if he was 
in Indian belief really an Aditya? In fact, his whole char- 
acter, bold, impetuous, rough, ill consorts with the peculiarly 
ethical natures of the Adityas, with their calm majesty and 
gracious benevolence. On the contrary, he stands to them, 
especially to Varuna, in a relation which Hillebrandt has well 
characterized as that between general and sovereign. Of. viii. 
82. 6 and 83. 9, and in particular the following : vi. 68. 3: “The 
one (Indra) smites the enemies with his thunderbolt, the other 
(Varuna), the sage, remains at home” (lit. ‘among the com- 
munities’). 

The Adityas, as supreme light- and sky-gods, are law-givers 
‘for gods and men, and all things stand under their dominion. 
Yet there are evil powers and wicked men that refuse submis- 
sion to their just ordinances—demons of the air, who restrain 
the rains flowing from the highest heaven down to earth, who 
cover the bright firmament with ‘dark clouds, and so threaten 
to precipitate the whole course of nature into confusion ; and 
impious men, as well of Aryan as of non-Aryan race, who 


' vajrenanyéh gavasa hanti vrtrath sigakty any6 vrjanesu viprah. 
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oppose the faithful and ridicule their religion, and in many 
ways sin against the divine commands. In the natural as in 
the moral sphere, therefore, a defender of the laws is needed, 
for the Adityas themselves are not of warlike nature—they 
dwell on high in the region of light, loftily distant from the 
strife and turmoil of the two worlds beneath them—and who 
should be chosen to this duty but the god of the raging thun- 
derstorm, Indra the thunderer, irresistible by nature ¢ Day by 
day with his faithful comrades he enters the battle against the 
orp they succumb to his lightnings, he regains water and 
ight; and in like manner he assists his worshippers of Aryan 
blood, both when they strive with non-Aryan enemies, and when 
they punish the unbelievers of their own race. The following 
assages will plainly illustrate Indra’s office as executor of pun- 
ishment upon the outragers of moral law: x. 89. 8:' “Thou, 
O Indra, a omy follower-up of evil, hewest falsehood in 
pieces as a knife (an axe) hews limbs; whenever men sin 
against the laws of Mitra and of Varuna, as against an allied 
friend.” So too verse 9: ef. viii. 56.8. Indra is also called 
vratapa devanam, ‘the law-protector of the gods’—yv. 2. 8; x. 
32.6. The particular reason for this belief is found in the 
conception of his victories over the demons of the air. There 
is a verse which represents the conquest of these beings and 
the restoration of order to the universe as taking place espe- 
cially for Varuna’s and Mitra’s benefit: x. 113. 5 :° “There- 
+ ee Indra mustered all his courage; he drove Heaven and 

arth further apart; he hurled boldly the brazen thunderbolt, 
which was acceptable to Mitra, to Varuna, to his worshipper.” 
From the protection of physical laws his functions were then, 
as is so often the case in mythological systems, transferred to 
the moral sphere. 

As by the side of the almighty Varuna the other Adityas 
ovagelan retire into the background, so is this especially the 
ease in their relations to Indra, whom we never find named 
with Bhaga, Aryaman, Anga, or Daksa, unless Varuna be of the 
company. But there is at least one passage which brings him 
into connection with Mitra, and one which mentions him 
together with Mitra and Visnu: viii. 85. 6° “Let us praise 
him who created all these creatures on earth, which stand 


1 ha ty4d rnay4 indra dhiro ‘sir n4 parva vrjind grpasi: pra yé 
mitrésya vérunasya dhama yijath na jana minanti mitram. 

4d indrah satra tavisir apatyata variyo dyAvaprthivi abadhata: ava- 
bharad dhrsité vajram ayasamh gévam mitraya varunaya dagise. 

3tam u stavama y4 im4 jajana vigva jatany avarany asmat: indrena 
mitrath didhigema girbhir ipo namobhir vrsabham vigema. 
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under his dominion (Indra’); let us present Mitra, along with 
Indra, with songs of praise; let us approach the hero with 
reverence.” And Val 4. 32° “(Indra,) who receives the 
praises for himself alone, who boldly drank the Soma, for 
whom Visnu took his three steps, according to the decrees of 
Mitra.” The addition of Visnu in this passage makes it highly 
robable that the connection of Mitra and Indra arose from the 
act that Visnu, as sun-god, becomes a dispenser of rain. For 
we find Visnu mentioned as Indra’s associate in the battle with 
Vrtra, where he represents the ever-advancing sun. There is 
a doubtful passage, x. 22. 1,° which Ludwig translates : 
“Where does one hear of the celebrated Indra; among what 
people to-day as of Mitra?’ Similarly Hillebrandt. Better, I 
think, is the following: “ Where does one hear to-day of the 
famous Indra? among what nation is he said to be, as a 
friend 

Let us now examine those passages in which Indra and 
Varuna appear associated. The relation of defender of the 
laws, in which our divinity was discovered to stand to the 
Adityas, is here equally prominent ; but greater importance is 
attached to the ethical character of Indra’s services, in accord- 
ance with the peculiar nature of Varuna. The verses vii. 
28. 4 and 84. 2, both sage | explained by Hillebrandt, are 
especially significant for this relation. Thus, vii. 84. 2:* “The 
heaven assists your mighty government, O ye who bind with 
bonds which are not chains (i. e. who, without making use of 
actual chains, yet hold the world in actual bondage, in moral 
subjection); may Varuna’s anger not descend upon us, may 
Indra procure for us free scope.” Here w lokam is not 
‘wide-spread dominion’ (weite Herrschaft), as Hillebrandt ex- 
plains it, but ‘free scope’ (freier Raum), i. e. liberation from 
the restraint imposed by demons and enemies. Padas ¢ and d 
are contrasted, and the further explanation of Hillebrandt is 
wrong: “ The wish underlying the words pari to vrjyd can be 
only this: to pardon faults committed, and not to punish sin 
by suffering the enemies against whom Indra fights to gain 
entrance. That we may understand the verse thus is shown 
very plainly by vii. 28. 4°’—which he thus explains: “ Protect 


' The connection of the hymn forbids our referring pidas a and b to Mitra. 

ya ukthé kévala dadhé yah sémarh dhrsitapibat: y4sm4i vigsnus trini 
pada vicakrama ipa mitrasya dh4rmabhih. 

kaha oruté indrah ady4 jane mitré griyate. 

‘yuv6 ragtram brhad invati dyair setfbhir arajjabhih sinithah : 
pari no héJo vérunasya vrjy4 uram n4 indrah krnavad u lokam. 

*ebhir na indraéhabhir dagasya durmitraso hi ksitayah pavante: prati 
yac caste 4nrtam anen4 4va dvit4 véruno mayi nah sat. 
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us in these days, O Indra; the hostile tribes stream hither with 
(weapon) flashing: may the wise Varuna doubly loosen us from 
the fault which the sinless one beholds.” Now, this rendering 
of pavante by mit ( Waffen)glanz herbeistrémen is utterly inde- 
fensible and ridiculous; and the ‘doubly loosen’ for dwita 
a so (ef. Pet. Dict., s. v.). I much prefer the translation 
of Geldner and Kaegi: “The wicked men shall certainly do 
penance ; be gracious unto us in those days, O Indra; may the 
faultless one henceforth pardon us for the sin which Varuna 
has keenly perceived.”' ‘This translation reveals Indra in a 
much clearer and more definite relation to Varuna. 

One of the most important moments in the association of 
Indra and Varuna is however their common character as water 
divinities, from which are derived the majority of conceptions 
of their generosity, and their readiness to assist their worship- 
pers and to bestow children. Yet we must never forget that, 
while they are both water-deities, they are such for quite dif- 
ferent reasons: Varuna’s abode is in the sky, he disposes of 
the heavenly streams and dismisses them to earth; Indra’s 
realm, on the contrary, is the broad air, and he disposes of the 
waters simply because he has rescued them from the demons’ 
power. But both are givers of rain, and hence of fruitfulness 
and prosperity in general. 

Several passages illustrating their character as givers of 


water follow: vii. 82. 32° “Ye — freely the wells of 
] 


water by your power, ye led the brilliant sun up into the firma- 
ment; in the frenzy of the magie draught ye made the dried- 
up springs to gush anew; make our devotions to gush out.” 
Again, vii. 85. 3:° “ The waters also, these goddesses brilliant 
in their abodes, placed Indra and Varuna among the gods”— 
i. e. the bestowal of rain was a truly divine deed(?). They also 
give the cow, the symbol of the cloud and of prosperity, and 
bestow wealth: i. 17. 3:* “Satisfy us with riches, O Indra and 
Varuna, according to our wish; we invoke you first of all.” 
And y.6:;° “By the help of these two may we acquire and 
hoard up; yea, may there even be a surplus:” cf. iii. 62. 1-38. 


1 « Bs sollen ja die bisen Menschen biissen ; In diesen Tagen sei uns gnidig, Indra ; 
Die Siinde, die Varuna fein erspiihte, Mag fortan uns der fehlerlose schenken.” 

For pavante, perhaps a still better translation would be ‘are sifted out;’ in 
these days the wicked are sifted out, i. e. are separated from the good. (Geldner.) 

khany atrnttam 6jas4 siiryam Airayatamh divi prabhim: 
indravarund made asya mayin6 ‘pinvatam apitah pinvatam dhiyah. 

8 &pag cid dhi sv4yagasah s4dahsu devir indrarh vérunath devata dhuh. 

4anukamam tarpayetham indravaruna ray4 4: tA nédistham 
Imahe. 

° tayor id 4vas4 vay4th sanéma ni ca dhimahi: sy4d uta prarécanam. 
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Further, vi. 68. 2: “By your zeal ye are the most excellent 
among the gods, the bravest of the brave, the most generous 
among the generous, of mighty courage, O ye who with your 
wuole troop overcome the enemy as is right:” ef. also v. 5, 
and iv. 41. 3. 

They are also often generous in the bestowal of offspring 
upon their ee as e. g. in iv. 42. 8, 9, where Puruku- 
tsani receives for her prayers a son Trasadasyu, and in vii. 84. 5. 
They are petitioned with especial frequency for help in battle. 
Thus, iv. 41. 2:' “The mortal who by his libations gains the 
two gods Indra and Varuna for his allies, to a league with him, 
that one slays enemies and opponents in battle; that one be- 
comes celebrated through their mighty help:” cf. also v. 4, 
and vii. 82. 2,9. Hymn 83 of Book vii. is a thank-offering 
for the help extended to the hard-pressed Sudas in the battle 
against the ten kings: vii. 85. 2:° “ Men display rivalry in in- 
voking the gods, when among the banners the bolts are flying ; 
with the arrow, 0 Indra and Varuna, drive the enemies away, 
(drive them) asunder in all directions.” 

Of much greater interest, and also of much greater import- 
ance for a correct understanding of the two deities, than their 
common traits, are the differences pervading their natures—a 
point upon which Hillebrandt has bestowed much careful 
attention. The pertinent p es follow: vii. 82. 2: “All- 
ruler the one is called, autocrat (Se/bstherr) the other; ye are 
both great and rich, Indra and Varuna;” 5. “Since, O Indra 
and Varuna, ye fashioned all the creatures in the whole world, 
Mitra in peace worships Varuna; the other, the mighty one 
(Indra), goes into battle along with the Maruts;” 6. “All the 

wer of Varuna is displayed for great praise, this one’s (In- 

ra’s) for his own glory; the one smites the weapon-brandish- 
ing enemy, the other with few (helpers) keeps the enemy in 
check.” Further, vii. 83. 9:° “The one smites many more in 
battle, the other watches continually over the ordinances ;” 
85. 3:* “The one keeps the unruly nations in order, the other 
smites the irresistible enemies.” Similar to the idea in vii. 
82. 6 is the conception displayed by x. 66. 2, where the Maruts 
are said to be indraprasiitas, varunapracistds : perhaps ‘led 
by Indra into battle, sent into the field by Varuna.’ 

These verses leave nothing to be desired in point of clear- 


'fndra ha y6 varuna cakraé apf devai m4rtah sakhyaya prayasvan: 
s4 hanti vrtr4 samithésu A4vobhir va mahadbhih sa pra ¢rnve. 

* spardhante vA u devahtiye yésu dhvajégu didy4vah pAtanti: 
yuvarh tam indravarunav amitran hatam p4racah g4rv4 vigiicah. 

* vrtraény any4h samithégsu jighnate vratany any6 abhi rakgate sada. 

‘krstfir any6 dhardyati pravikta vytrany anyé6 apratini hanti. 
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ness. Upon the one side are majesty, dignity, repose, ethical 
sublimity, universal sway; on the other force, impetuosity, 
courage, delight in war, glory and command in battle. Hence 
it excites some surprise to find Hillebrandt’s sharp characteriza- 
tion of the differences in their natures followed by statements 
which seem almost to imply that their characters might have 
been identified (p. 102): “ But in spite of the intimate connec- 
tion of the two gods, their natures are not completely merged ; 
both display activity in the same direction, yet their original 
characters are not quite obliterated, and here and there in the 
Indra-Varuna hymns we find indications that the poets were 
well acquainted with a difference resting upon the original 
characters of both gods.” Their natures could not be merged 
in one another: because, waiving the difference in their char- 
acters as ethical and non-ethical personifications, they belonged 
in the Veda to quite different realms of nature. hat they 
have in common is by no means to be explained from any 
original similarity of character, but simply from the fact that 
their powers are directed to the same end, the preservation of 
order in the universe. Varuna is a god of light and of the 
sky; Indra is no sky-god (as Hillebrandt seems to suppose, to 
judge from the note on p. 68 of his work), but god of the 
thunderstorm and consequently of the air, in which, according 
to Vedic belief, the battle against the rain-stealers is fought 
out. How a god of the air could in ancient Indian (Vedic) 
belief be actually identified with a sky-god, be their connection 
ever so intimate, is to me inconceivable ; but that, owing to 
external circumstances, such an atmospheric divinity could step 
into the place and usurp the functions of the other as supreme 
deity is not only inherently probable, but I think I can prove 
that this actually occurred. 

It is now time to introduce the important hymn iv. 42, 
which I have reserved until the present moment because it 
offers a convenient transition to the question of the change in 
sovereignty. In the division of the hymn I follow Geldner 
and Kaegi. Verses 1-4 are spoken by Varuna, 5 and 6 by 
Indra, 7 by the poet; 8, 9, and 10 are later additions. Ludwig 
assigns v. 4 to Indra, by which Varuna and Indra, it is true, 
have each three verses to recite; but against this argues the 
fact that vv. 1 and 2 have the same refrain, which justifies the 
assumption of strophes of two verses each; besides, the second 

ada of v. 4 is then no longer appropriate, since putro aditeh 
‘Son of Aditi’) can only refer to the speaker, and Indra, as we 
saw above, has no right to this title. I adopt in verse 3 the 
reading indra (voc.) for indrah. Hillebrandt retains indrah, 
but his reasons are altogether inadequate. Varuna speaks: 1. 
“ The kingdom is mine, the warrior’s; all immortals are mine, 
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the all-enliveners ; the gods follow Varuna’s will; I rule over 
the nations with their very bodies (wpamasya vavreh, gen., 
‘the nearest, innermost covering,’ the skin: G. K.).” 2. “I 
am the king, Varuna; mine are these heavenly powers even 
from the beginning; the gods” ete. (as in v. 1). 3. “I am 
Varuna, O Indra; mine are the wide, deep, firm-grounded 
twin empires; a skilful creator, | formed all creatures and the 
two worlds, and I ay them.” 4. “I made the spouting 
waters to stream forth, I fastened the heaven in the seat of 
holiness; Aditi’s son, the holy one, spread out as was right the 
threefold world.” Indra speaks. 5. “The heroes, skilled 
horsemen, the hurrying champions invoke me in the battle; I, 
the generous Indra, incite the battle and I stir up the dust, I 
who am invincible in power.” 6. “All this I did; not the 
power of the gods even restrains me the matchless one ; when 
draughts of Soma and hymns have intoxicated me, then do the 
two boundless worlds tremble.” The poet speaks. 7. “All 
creatures know thy deeds, as thou announcest i to Varuna, 
O wise one ; thou art celebrated as the slayer of enemies, O 
Indra ; thou didst set free the imprisoned waters.” 

This hymn contrasts the characters of the two divinities most 
sharply. And the manner in which the arguments are 
advanced is no less significant than the dispute itself. Varuna 
asserts in two verses his right to the supremacy, and adduces 
valid reasons. Indra on the contrary seems to say: “ That 
concerns me not ; I will be supreme, for I am the strongest.” 
In verse 7 the poet seeks to appease the jealous and insolent 
Indra by unreserved recognition of his power. 

It is certainly true that, as Hillebrandt has remarked, the 
hymn contains only a sharp definition of the provinces of the 
two divinities ; and no actual allusion to a transferral of. sover- 
eignty from one to the other is discoverable. But let us ask 
ourselves: What induced the poet to make Varuna so strenu- 
ously assert and defend his supremacy? What, if not the 
observation of that which was going on about him? The sim- 
ple fact that far more hymns and verses of the Rig-Veda have 
reference to Indra than to any other god shows sufficiently 
well that he had already, at the time when the collection was 
formed, become the national and favorite deity of the Indians; 
but there existed still the older tradition that Varuna was head 
of the divine company. Here were two views, which, if not 
flatly contradictory of each other, were yet hard to reconcile ; 
and I perceive in the hymn quoted an —- by a thoughtful 
mind to bring harmony out of the apparent discrepancy by the 
sharpest possible definition of the contrasting natures of the 
two divinities. Yet this difference of nature must have been 
so well known to every intelligent Indian that I see no ndces- 
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sity for drawing so fine a distinction, except for the reason that 
a falling away from the unconditional acknowledgment of 
Varuna as supreme ruler, and a leaning to the recognition of 
the younger and rising deity Indra as chief had already made 
considerable progress. 

The original signification in nature of Indra and of Varuna 
in the Vedic theogony, and the final ascendancy of the former 
over the latter, cannot be too carefully separated. For the 
transition does not occur in this way, that the one god, Indra, 
steps into the place of another, earlier divinity, Varuna, who 
originally belonged to the same realm of nature but was gradu- 
ally forgotten; but the change was made for reasons purely 
external. A warring nation will naturally invoke the war-gods 
before all others; and the more numerous and obstinate the 
battles which they have to endure, the greater will be the 
honor paid to the deity who stands by the heroes in the fight. 
Moreover, the more constantly and urgently men need the 
assistance of any deity, and the more complete their depend- 
ence upom him for happiness, so much the deeper will natu- 
rally be their reverence for him. Now let us picture to our- 
selves those tropical regions, where for days and weeks together 
under burning, rainless sunshine all nature gasps for refresh- 
ment, for the rain which after long beseeching Indra finally 
releases from the demons’ bondage ; and let us further picture 
to ourselves the situation of the Vedic people—those times of 
ceaseless battle for existence with the aborigines whom they 
were slowly displacing; when, too, clans and families stood in 
life-long feud with one another for house and home, for land 
and people, and when the warlike Indra became the chief pro- 
tector of the ever-warring Indians, their ideal of a mighty 
fighter—and we shall understand how he grew to be the favorite 
of all the nation; how his helping nature was able to throw 
Varuna’s lofty person into the shade, and his cultus, originally 
perhaps confined to a few clans, to thrust the old Aryan wor- 
ship of Varuna into the background. These are all points to 
which Hillebrandt has given too little attention. The facts 
that entirely different provinces and spheres of action are 
attributed to Indra and Varuna, and that the Vedic poets 
distinguished most accurately between their characters, can 
never prove that Indra had not already, at some time during 
the period of composition of the Vedic hymns (the “ Mantra- 
period”), — into Varuna’s place as supreme god. And 
this only do I maintain—for Indra never became a sky-god, 
nor god of light, nor a moral-ethical character ; he was and he 
remained the warrior, the god of the thunderstorm in the air, 
the lord of the mighty battle on earth, the winner and be- 
stower of booty, the peculiar champion of the Aryan Indians. 
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He never abandons his own province in nature for that of 
Varuna; but the changing fortunes of the Indian people 
brought it about that the war-god actually surpassed the m3 - 
god and king of the world, Varuna, in importance.’ On the 
other hand, we must not attempt to prove too much from the 
Veda. Varuna is therein by no means sunk to the level of a 
mere water- and sea-god, to the shadowy divinity of later 
times; nor has Indra yet reached the position of undisputed 
vibe, in which the great epics present him (see for in- 
stance Holtzmann’s able essay entitled /ndra nach den Vor- 
stellungen des Mahabharata, in Z. D. M. G., xxxii.). But the 
Veda offers, as I have attempted to show, the most conclusive 
proof that this change began in the period while the hymns 
were yet being composed, and was even far advanced at the 
time of their collection into one whole. 

I now pass to the interesting hymn x. 124, which exhibits 
the wendhens of supremacy from Varuna to Indra in a very 

eculiar light, and has been interpreted in various ways. 
Fon 1. “Come hither, Agni, to this our sacrifice, which is 
performed in five courses, to the threefold (sacrifice) with its 
seven threads ; be the bearer of our offering, and our leader ; 
long hast thou lain in the distant darkness.” Agni speaks. 2. 
“T the god, secretly stealing away from him that is no god, 
seek for myself a way to immortality ; leaving, as an unfriendly 
one myself, my friend, I depart from my acquaintance to a 
strange clan.” 3. “Seeing him (Indra) as guest among another 
tribe, I establish (there) many sorts of worship; saying fare- 
well to my father, the Asura (i. e. Varuna), I go over from a 
sacrificeless lot (se. bhagat) to a share in the sacrifice.” 4. 
“Many years have I served that one, now I choose Indra for 
myself, and desert my father; Agni, Soma, Varuna—these are 
now sinking; the empire has changed its course, I help it 
along by coming hither.” Indra speaks. 5. “These Asuras 
(i. e. demons’) are now become powerless; and do thou, O 
Varuna, if thou lovest me,’ enter (again) upon the supremac 
over my kingdom, distinguishing right from wrong, 5 king.” 
6. “ Here now is light, and here fair weather ; here the sky, and 


the broad air; in future let us two kill Vrtra; depart, O Soma, 
we will honor thee the libation with libations.” (?) The con- 
nection of the hymn seems to be at an end here; I add the 


1 Cf. Roth, Z. D. M. G., vi. 73; Muir, Skt. Texts, v. 121 ff. 

2 Cf. Pet. Dict., s. v. aswra, for the different translations of this same word in 
this and in the third verse. , 

’tvath ca m4 varuna kamdy4dse. The accent of the verb speaks against 
Grassmann’s translation: ‘“ And thou, O Varuna, must love me.” See Whitney, 
Grammar, § 595 b. 
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other verses for the sake of completeness. 7. “The wise one 
in his wisdom gave to the sky its color; without trouble Varuna 
caused the streams to flow; the clear waters, delighting them- 
selves there like women, impart to it (the sky) its aspect”— 
i. e. the clouds give the sky its ever-varying color and appear- 
ance.” 8. “They obey the supreme power of Indra; he tarries 
among them which joyfully spout forth; choosing him for 
their sovereign, like communities of men, they turned away 
with horror en Vrtra.” 9. “Men say the companion of the 
heavenly waters is a crane, which roams in their company; 
but the wise men by their penetration discover in him the 
jubilant, hurrying Indra.” 

This curious hymn, although evidently composed of frag- 
ments, and in part very obscure, yet affords an excellent idea 
of the manner in which a boldly imaginative bard, from whose 
memory the ancient importance of Varuna had not yet been 
obliterated, sought to reconcile the dualism and dispute for 
supremacy which he found actually existent in the religious 
consciousness of his people, and to account for and illustrate 
most graphically the gradual subsidence of Varuna and rise of 
Indra’s power. The argument is nearly as follows. Agni is 
no longer willing to serve Father Varuna, who has abdicated 
his ancient throne, because the honors formerly paid him are 
now rendered to Indra; and he, bitterly as he feels the change, 
must likewise go over to Indra’s following. But Indra is not 
minded to take permanently upon himself the command be- 
stowed upon him in the battle against the demons. After 
overcoming them in his capacity as general, after purifying the 
air and restoring peace to the world, he voluntarily invites 
Varuna to resume his supremacy in the now re-established — 


empire. 

Tt is very unlikely that the first six verses, as given in the 
text, were all of the original hymn; and it is quite certain 
that vv. 7-9 have nothing to do with the preceding ones, and 

erhaps little enough connection with each other. An article 
by Roth in the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, 
xxvi. 45 ff., contains some valuable suggestions on the subject 
of these composite hymns. 

Indra and the Maruts.—Indra’s most constant companions 
in his expeditions against the demons are the Maruts, the 
Storm-Gods. He is called in several verses marutvant, ‘ accom- 
panied by the Maruts,’ marutsakhi, ‘having the Maruts for his 
companions, marudgana, ‘having the troop of the Maruts 
about him; and they are styled mdravantah (x. 128. 2 et 
saepp.), indrajyesthah, ‘having Indra as leader’ (vi. 51. 15). 
In ii. 29. 3 is found the compound indrdmarutah (vocative). 
Sometimes they merely encourage him in the battle, for the 
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mighty god needs no assistance; so in iii. 47. 4: “ Drink the 
Soma, O generous giver, with the Marut-troop, who encouraged 
thee in the fight with Ahi, in the bitter contest with Cambara, 
and who now with spirited acclamations greet thee, O thou 
with sorrel steeds.” fe x. 113. 8 (quoted on p. 137); v. 29. 2; 
i. 52. 4, 9, 10; iii. 32.3. Also v. 30.6: “These friendly Ma- 
ruts sing praises unto thee; they press Soma for thee.” In v. 
29. 3 they are even called his priests, of course with reference 
to these services which they are supposed to render him. Ac- 
cording to i. 101. 7 they instruct him in battle ;’ “The sharp- 
witted one proceeds according to the instructions of the Ru- 
dras” (i. e. Maruts). 

Their number, if given at all, is variously stated: viii. 85. 3: 
“Thrice sixty Maruts, worthy of sacrifice, followed thee joy- 
fully ;” i. 133. 6 mentions but twenty-seven. Their connec- 
tion with Indra is of the closest: i. 100.5: “ With the Rudras, 
as with his sons, the bold one conquers his enemies in the bat- 
tle of the heroes; may Indra the Marut-leader, undertaking 
expeditions with his firm allies, be helpful to us.” In i. 170. 2 
they are called his brothers. 

is stated above (p. 137), the other gods, frightened by the 
violence of Vrtra’s resistance, withdraw ; but the Maruts are 
thought bolder, for Indra is advised to rely upon their friend- 
~ that he may win all battles. 

et indications are not lacking that sometimes the harmoni- 
ous relations between them and Indra were disturbed. Thus, 
i. 170.2: The Maruts speak: “ Why, O Indra, wouldst thou 
kill us? The Maruts are thy brothers ; remain on good terms 
with them; kill us not in strife;” i. 171. 6:° “ Let thy rancor 
against the Maruts be stilled.” There is a verse, viii. 7. 31, 
which perhaps contains the reason of Indra’s anger against 
them :* “What now? With whom were ye on good terms, 
that ye had abandoned Indra? Who can count upon your 
friendship?” It was either cowardice or treachery on the part 
of the Maruts, then, which broke the friendship between Indra 
and his companions ; even his trustiest followers abandon him 
at times, when the fight gets thickest—conduct which Indra 
repays with scorn and derision in the fine hymn i. 165, trans- 
lated in the Stebenzig Liedern. From Roth’s annotations to it 
I derive the following summary. Indra, who commonly sets 


rudrénam eti pradiga vicaksganah. 

kith na indra jighahsasi bhrataro maritas tava: tébhih kalpasva 
dhuy4 m4 nah sam4rane vadhih. 

bhava maridbhir 4vayatahe]ah. 

‘kad dha kadhapriyo yad indram 4jahatana: k6 vah sakhitv4 
ohate. 
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out with the Maruts as his companions, starts this time alone. 
The Maruts inquire ‘ whither? ~— answers evasively, ‘to a 
sacrifice.’ Thereupon they are quite ready to accompany him, 
but Indra answers derisively that they were not so eager to fol- 
low him when he took the field against Vrtra—an accusation 
which the Maruts are powerless to repel. But proving their 
bravery and fidelity on many occasions, and making the fullest 
acknowledgments of Indra’s courage and prowess, they finally 
reconcile him to themselves. 

Wilson’s supposition,’ that these verses contain an allusion to 
a dispute between worshippers of Indra and those of the Ma- 
ruts, rests upon too slight a basis to be of importance. Proba- 
bly the legend had its origin in the humorous fancy of the 

oet. 

Indra and Vayu.—Muir, Sanskrit Texts v. 145, says: “It 
is remarkable that Vayu is rarely connected with the Maruts 
or deities of the storm.” Our surprise will also be excited 
when we learn that Vayu, though invoked in many passages 
together with Indra, is hardly ever mentioned as his companion 
in the fight with the demons. In fact, I have found only one 
passage —and that couched in very general terms— which 
points to such an association of the two: iv. 21. 4:° “ (Indra) 
who conquers together with Vayu in the battle for the herds :” 
after all, a very vague allusion. Yet the connection between 
Vayu and Indra was very intimate, as we may gather from the 
numerous hymns dedicated to their joint praise, and from the 
fact that subsequently the two were identified, so that either of 
them without distinction is taken to represent the middle re- 
gion of air with its divinities. Perhaps this striking pecu- 
liarity would be best explained by supposing the Indians to 
have made different personifications of the phenomena of the 
winds—incorporating on the one hand the storm-winds and 

sts which accompany the thunder-storm in Rudra and the 

aruts, and on the other imagining Vayu either as the wind 
in general or else as the storm which is unaccompanied by 
thunder and lightning. With the latter conception the fine 
description of Vata a is surely one with Vayu) in x. 168 
would harmonize perfectly. The subsequent identification of 
Indra and Vayu doubtless sprang from a confusion of their 
original significance in Nature, when only the consciousness re- 
mained that both exercised their influence chiefly in the inter- 
mediate region of air. 

The majority of hymns in their honor consist of simple invi- 


1 Translation of Rig-Veda, vol. ii., Introd., p. vii.; and notes on pp. 145 and 
160. 
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tations to the Soma-feast. The first draughts are theirs by 
right (i. 135. 4); and Vayu even has precedence of Indra (iv. 
46.1). Both ride upon the same chariot (iv. 47. 3), and after 
swift horses (vdjinivasi i. 2. 5): vii. 90. 5:' “ The steeds which 
think through their own intelligence, which are yoked at your 
very wish, draw you; libations accompany your, the rulers’, 
ear, Which carries heroes.” Both are called divispre, “ skirt- 
ing the heavens,” an adjective applied also to their car (i. 23. 
2; iv. 46. 4); and the latter is called Airanyavandhura, ‘ with 
olden box’ (iv. 46. 4), and néyutvat, ‘yoked with many horses’ 
i, 135. 4, 7; vii. 91. 6). The epithets manojuvd, ‘swift as 
thought,’ and sahasraksd, ‘ thousand-eyed,’ are likewise applied 
to them (i. 23. 3). 

As benefactors of mankind they are besought for wealth, 
children, and victory. Thus, i. 135. 8:° “Ye drive hither to 
the offering of the sweet draught, to the Acvattha-tub in which 
lie the victory-giving (libations); may they be for us victory- 
giving; forthwith the cows bring forth and the grain ripens ; 
thy milch cows, O Vayu, never g° dry ; thy milch cows never 
dry up.” In v. 5 of the same hymn we find the two called 
vajada, ‘ givers of strength or vigor.’ Cf. vii. 90. 6; 91. 2. 

Indra and Soma.—The relations between Indra and Soma 
are easy of explanation. The verses in which the intoxicating 
beverage appears personified utter in poetical form the same 
thought as those which mention the yet unpersonitied Soma. 

Although all the gods have a right to the draught of the 
noble juice, the most precious production of human hands, yet 
none possess this in such a degree as Indra. It is Soma where- 
with his mother nourishes him on his natal day, and with 
which he strengthens his vigor and courage before the battle ; 
Soma is indrasya Gtma, ‘the soul of Indra,’ and his Ardam- 
santh, * giver of —— (ix. 58. 3; 61. 14). 

Both Iranians and Indians were acquainted with the Soma- 
plant, and the peculiarly invigorating and intoxicating effects 
of its juice after fermentation, even previous to the separation 
of their languages (Skt. soma, Zd. haoma) ; and they perceived 
in it something of divinity. As they were en d in almost 
continual battles with neighbors and strangers, it is readily seen 
how natural it was for them not only to put their knowled 
of the plant to practical use, by having recourse to a rea 
of Soma before entering battle, im order to banish all fear and 


*té satyéna didhyanah svéna yuktaésah vahanti: in- 
dravayi viravaham ratharh vam iganayor abhi pfkgah sacante. 

4traha tad vahethe madhva 4hutith yam agvattha4m upatisthanta jay- 
avo ‘smé té santu jayavah: sakamh gavah sivate pacyate yavo na te vaya 
apa dasyanti dhenavo napa dasyanti dhenavah. 
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instil courage into their hearts, but also to ascribe to the war- 
rior par excellence, the war-god Indra, the use of the same 
expedient. 
he development of the conception of Soma as a personal 
being brought with it a more precise definition of his relations 
to Indra, and likewise an extension of his helping activity into 
other fields of Indra’s power than the war against the demons. 
So we find Soma exalted to a heroic, nay, divine personage ; 
we find him associated with Indra in his battles against all sorts 
of adversaries; and he even shares in Indra’s cosmogonic 
labors. In brief, whatever Indra accomplishes, Soma accom- 
ery with him. In many passages, notably in the ninth 
ook, this glorification of Soma is carried to the extremest 
excess. 

I append a selection of passages to illustrate the different 
stages of progress in the conceptions of Soma. Thus, ii. 11. 10: 
“After he had drunk of the pressed-out juice, he brought to 
naught the wiles of the wily beenaa” So too x. 112. 5, and 
countless other passages where Soma is simply the intoxicating 
drink. But in the following it is personified: iv. 28. 1: 
“ With thee, O Soma, for his ally, in union with thee, did In- 
dra then make the streams to flow for mankind” (cf. the other 
verses of the hymn, and i. 176. 5); vi. 72. 1: “Indra and 
Soma, this power of yours is great; ye have performed the first 
of great deeds; ye found the sun, ye found light, ye defeated 
all darknesses and enemies.” 2. “ Indra and Soma, ye made the 
dawn blaze up, ye led out the sun with his light; ye have 
fastened the sky with a support, and have spread out the 
mother earth.” 3. “Indra and Soma, ye slay the dragon 
Vrtra, who envelops the waters, the heavens greet you with 
shouts; ye let out the floods of the streams, the water-floods 
spread themselves abroad.” 4. “Indra and Soma, ye did place 
in the raw bodies of the cows the ripe milk, ye held fast in 
these colored bodies the sweet milk unobstructed” (i. e. the 
milk which streams unhindered from the cow’s udder, without 
drying up). And ii. 30. 6: “Ye take away strength from 
whomsoever ye may purpose it, ye are ope of the 
upright offerers of sacrifice; Indra and Soma, ye have helped 
us already ; procure for us free scope in this present strait.’ 
Cf. further vii. 104, a prayer to Indra and Soma for the chas- 
ing away of all sorts of demons. 

These and other passages, according to which Soma, when 
fully personified and associated with other gods, accomplishes 
all the acts usually performed by them, show conclusively that 
we have not here to deal with any original nature-myth, but 
with an unusually rich and detailed embellishment of an orig- 


inally very simple thought. 
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It was said above that Indra, beyond all other divinities, was 
addicted to Soma-drinking. It will be interesting to observe 
what expression the Vedic poets gave to their conceptions of 
his facultas bibendi. Thus, ix. 99.3: “We strain the intoxi- 
cating draught, which is drunk chiefly by Indra.” He is styled 
also dyukso madasya somyasya raja, ‘ the brilliant king of the 
intoxicating Soma’ (vi. 37. 2); and is thus addressed in x. 167. 
1: “Thou rulest over the tub of the pressed-out beverage.” 
As soon as he was born, Indra formed his habit of Soma-drink- 
ing (iii. 32. 9, 10; vii. 98. 3). According to iii. 48. 3 (quoted 
above, p. 128), he seems to have even preferred it to his mother’s 
milk. He concerns himself little about mewm and twwm when 
his favorite drink is in question, but overpowers Tvastar, and 
drinks up his Soma (iii. 48. 4 and iv. 18. 11). 

He is invited to drink like a thirsty stag (reyo na trsyan: 
viii. 4. 10), like a bullock (v. 36. 1), or a thirsty buffalo (i. 16. 
5 or as a very thirsty bull drinks a fountain dry (i. 130. 2). 

ay, he drinks more than a buffalo (vii. 98. 1). His belly is 
compared to a pond, or even to a sea, in which there is room 
for the most enormous quantities of water (x. 43. 7). Soma, 
after he has drunk it, permeates all his limbs (iii. 51. 12; viii. 
17. 5). Not only is he invited to satiate himself with Soma at 
men’s sacrifices, but this is carried aloft to him by a falcon, 

ena (i. 80. 2; 93. 6; iv. 26. 5; vi. 20. 6, et saepp.). Some- 
times he indulges in more solid food at his drinking-bouts: in 
x. 27. 2, he consumes a roasted bull; in vi. 17. 11, a hundred 
of them; in v. 29. 7, three hundred; and his thirst then 
' assumes such proportions that he drains three lakes of Soma. 

It was however still greater on another occasion, when he swal- 
lowed thirty lakes fall of it, and that too in one draught (viii. 
66. 4). He cannot wait until it is drawn for him, but gulps 
down cask and faucet and all (x. 116. 4). No wonder that 
after such exploits his Hercules-head is in a somewhat befogged 
condition, as described in the amusing hymn x. 119 (Geldner 
and Kaegi); or that he staggers about at the sacrificial feast, 
tottering like a boat in the water (ii. 16. 7), and receives the 
honorable title vithuro astar, ‘the reeling archer’ (viii. 85. 2). 

Indra and Brhaspati (Brahmanaspati).—Indra’s union 
with Brahmanaspati, ‘the lord of prayer,’ furnishes an excel- 
lent parallel or companion-piece to his alliance with Soma, and 
is similarly explainabie: i.e. not from any common features of 
original nature-myths, but as the product of conscious delibera- 
tion. Indra is joined with Soma for a purely physical, with 
Brahmanaspati for a purely moral reason. Since the latter un- 
ion is of no significance for Indra’s nature, I content myself with 
quoting a paragraph from an essay by Roth entitled “ Brahma 
and the Brahmans,” in Z. D. M. G. i., which illustrates the 
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same development of ideas in the legends concerning Brah- 
manaspati which we found in the fables relating to Soma. 
“The request which occurs oftenest in the hymns (of the Rig- 
Veda), and is directed to Indra, is the prayer that he will 
oppose the machinations of the cloud-demon, who threatens to 
earry off the fruitful rains of heaven, or holds them already 
imprisoned in mountain-caves ; that he will pour out the waters, 
fructify the earth, and bestow sustenance upon man and beast. 
If, as his name denotes, the nature of the god Brahmanaspati 
really expresses the victorious power of devotion, then we 
must find him in this myth-cyclus oftener than elsewhere. He 
actually appears by Indra’s side in the battle against the wicked 
one; and in such a manner that to him is attributed a portion 
of the work which in the majority of other hymns devolves 
entirely upon Indra. And finally, in a few rare passages it is 
he alone who breaks — the caves of Bala, to bring to light 
the hidden treasures of the fructifying water: i. e. in the alle- 
gorical expression, the rich milch-cows.” Roth then quotes 
ii, 24. 3, 4, according to which verses Brhaspati alone opens the 
caves by means of brahman, ‘prayer, just as Indra does with 
the thunderbolt. 

The only entire hymn directed to Indra and Brhaspati, the 
49th in Book iv., contains simply invocations of very general 
nature and invitations to the sacrifice, and offers little that is 
explanatory of the relations between the two deities. They 
are besought for wealth, especially for horses, and invited to 

et drunk, as is their favorite custom—a fine occupation for 
the “lord of prayer!” The verses of vii. 97 are mostly 
directed to one or the other of the two gods, but offer equally 
little. In v. 9 we read: “ Help along our prayers, awake in us 
wisdom, make powerless our enemies and the evil-doings of 
our opponents.” We find them called conquerors of human 
enemies in viii. 85, 15:' “Indra with Brhaspati for his com- 
anion defeated the impious advancing nations.” In i. 18. 4, 
ndra appears with his physical as well as his moral ally: 
“Whatever mortal Indra, Brhaspati, and Soma support, that 
hero receives no hurt.” 

Indra and Gandharva.—tIn view of the ideas contained in 
x. 139. 4, 6, I have preferred to discuss the relations between 
Indra and Gandharva at this point in my essay, although other 
views, almost diametrically opposed (found e. g. in viii. 1. 11; 
66. 5; ix. 83. 4), might induce the belief that Gandharva 
should be classed with the enemies of Indra. Yet both sides 
of his character are easily explainable from one and the same 


ground-thought. 


1 vigo 4devir abhy Acdrantir bfhaspaétina yujéndrah sasahe. 
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Gandharva is not the rainbow, as Roth at first su , in 
which he was followed by Grassmann; but rather the genius 
of the moon, as the discussion of him in the Pet. Dict. plainly 
shows. He dwells in the sky, or in the broad air, and is guar- 
dian of the heavenly Soma, by which is signified as well the 
actual Soma, brought into mystical connection with the moon, 
as the heavenly waters typified by this figure. Since now 
Gandharva watches over the Soma, or rain, a twofold concep- 
tion develops itself: either, as guardian of the waters, he with- 
holds them from mankind, and must therefore be brought to 
terms by Indra; or else it is Gandharva who protects the 
Soma, or rain, from capture by the demons, and reveals their 
hiding-place to Indra when the latter seeks them. The second 
of these conceptions is found e. g. in x. 139. 4." The third 
pada has either one or two syllables too many. Grassmann 
removes indrah ; I prefer to reject dsdm, and to read indra 
in three syllables, as is frequently necessary. I would also read 
somagandharvam as a compound. “The waters, when they 
had perceived the Soma-Gandharva, in whose possession lies 
all wealth, flowed out then in the right channel (i. e. down to 
earth); when Indra, hastening toward them, discovered them, 
then he perceived the veil of the sun” (i. e. the halo around 
the sun); v. 6:° “ He (Gandharva) found the victorious (Indra) 
in the track of the streams ; he opened the gates for those that 
were imprisoned in the rocks ; Gandharva revealed their nectar 
(i. e. told Indra their whereabouts), and Indra made trial of 
the dragons’ powers.” 

The opposite conception finds expression, as already stated, 
in viii. 1. 11; 66.5; ix. 83.4. Here Gandharva is guardian 
of the Soma, or rain, and Indra compels him to surrender it. 
Thus, viii. 1. 11 :* “(I invoke Indra) in order that he urge on 
the sun’s steed and the two galloping winged horses of the 
wind ; in order that he of hundred-fold courage may drive to 
Kutsa Arjuneya; in order that he may surprise the uncon- 

uered 66. “Indra pierced Gandharva 
through in the fathomless air, to the joy of his worshippers ;” 


vigvavasurh soma gandharvam 4po dadrgisis tad rténa vy Ayan: tad 
anvavaid indro rarahana 4sam pari sfiryasya paridhffr apagyat. 

* s4snim avindac cérane nadinam 4pavrnod daro 4gmavrajanam: pr4- 
sath gandharv6é amftani vocad indro daksam p4ri janad ahfnam. 

yat tudat sfira étagarh vahki vatasya parnina: vdhat kitsam 4rjune- 
catakratus ts4rad gandharvam Astrtam. 

‘abhi gandharvaém atrnad abudhnégu rajahsv 4: indro brahmabhya id 
vrdhé. 
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ix. 83. 4:' “Gandharva protects his (Soma’s) abode; invisible 
he guards the creatures of the gods; the holder of the net 
(Indra: ef. A. V. viii. 8. 5 ff.) catches the enemy (Gandharva) 
with his net; the most pious ones achieved the enjoyment of 
the sweet drink.” Although this last verse is susceptible of 
different explanations, the comparison with the others quoted 
seems to point to the interpretation here given. 

Indra and Agni.—The hymns to Agni in the Rig-Veda 
are surpassed in number only by these to Indra; and no two 
divinities are so often associated. Yet the verses which thus 
combine them throw very little light on Indra’s nature. 

Agni, as god of fire in general, naturally manifests himself 
in all the different appearances of that element—which being 
threefold, his nature is likewise threefold. He is god of the 
fiery element in the sky, and in this quality appears associated 
with Varuna, particularly as divider of day and night: i. e. he 
is the sun; as lightning, he presides over the fire in the atmos- 
phere, and stands at Indra’s side in all exploits of the latter 
which belong in this sphere; and finally, he is god of the fire 
upon earth, preéminently of the sacrificial fire, and hence is 
chosen as the messenger to invite and conduct the gods to the 
sacrifice, or else to convey the offering to them on high. 

In these conceptions of Agni’s character lay a double reason 
for associating him with Indra: a general reason, for which the 
messenger between men and gods exercises his functions often- 
est for the most lauded and honored deity, Indra; and a more 
special one, according to which Agni, god of the lightning, the 
fiery element in the atmosphere, which is indispensable to In- 
dra’s victory over Vrtra, naturally stands as ally at Indra’s side. 
To the one or the other of these views nearly every conception 
of the alliance between Indra and Agni may be traced tasks 
It is remarkable how Agni is everywhere subordinated to In- 
dra ;’ as in fact the other gods lose a great part of their import- 


! gandharva ittha padam asya rakgati pati devanarh janimany 4dbhu- 
tah: grbhnati ripirh nidhaya nidhapatih sukfttamaé madhuno bhaks4m 
agata. 

2 The two verses vii. 6. 1—“I praise the deeds of him that is mighty as Indra” 
—and viii. 63. 10—“ Thou Lord similar to Indra”—are really no contradiction of 
this statement; for other verses show conclusively that such glorifications of 
Agni spring merely from the poet’s fancy. In general, the Vedic poets seem to 
have regarded a comparison with Indra as the highest praise possible to be be- 
stowed upon another divinity. Pisan is called indro na sukratuh, vi. 48. 14; 
Manyu, vijesakrd indra iva, ‘ victory-giving like Indra,’ x. 147. 5. Pedu’s mighty 
horse is carkrtyam indram iva, ‘glorious as Indra,’ i. 119. 10. In x. 173, 2, the 
poet compares a king, in 166. 2 himself, to Indra. The Agvins and Usas are 
styled indratamd, generally rendered ‘most like Indra’ (i. 182. 2, vii. 79. 3); per- 
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ance when they appear in the society of the mighty thunderer ; 
Varuna alone can claim anything like equal rank with Indra, 
and subsequently even he endures the comparison none too 
successfully. 

Several passages relate that Indra created Agni: so e. g. ii. 
12. 3," where we have to understand the use of the lightning 
in the battle with the demons, in the atmosphere between 
heaven and earth. The expression is then transferred, with 
mystical intent, to the birth of Agni upon earth: x. 45.3: 
“In the sea (of air), in the waters, in the udder of the sky (i. e. 
in the cloud: ef. ili. 1. 9), did he who is friendly to men, who 
looks upon men (i. e. Indra: ef. passages quoted in Pet. Dict. 
8. V. mrmanas), — thee.” Grassmann’s reference of this 
passage to the lightning is undoubtedly correct. This seems 
to contradict the statements of vi. 59. 2, as quoted in Part IL, 

. 130 ff. And in fact the two verses are hard to reconcile— 
which is the less wonderful, as the conceptions of Agni’s origin 
are in the highest degree uncertain and wavering, and evi- 
dently formed to accord with the phendmena of his appearance 
under widely different circumstances. Agni as a power of 
Nature, and Agni as this or that form of fire, have very differ- 
ent origins. 

Agni’s character as a priest or messenger to the gods at the 
sacrifice (since the offerings were consumed by the fire) is 
illustrated by the following passages: v. 5. 3:° “When hon- 
ored, O Agni, bring hither the brilliant beloved Indra” (citram 
might also be construed as a predicate adjective, in the sense 
of ‘ visible’); iii. 53. 4:* “As often as we press the Soma, ma 
Agni run to thee as messenger.” Likewise iii. 35. 9: “ Drin 
the Soma, Indra, by means of Agni’s tongue” (cf. v. 10). 
Agni’s tongue is the flame, into which the Soma for Indra is 
poured, and which stretches itself toward the sky. So also v. 
51. 2, et saepp. The verse viii. 38. 1, if taken literally, would 
present a view not found, so far as I know, in other passages ;* 
“Be the priests of this sacrifice, Indra and Agni, for ye are 
victorious in battle and in sacrifice.” The meaning probably 
is: Ye are the real priests; men alone, without your help, have 


haps ‘most rapid’ were better (cf. above in Part I.); since in iv. 43. 3 the rapidity 
of the Acvins is likened to that of Indra. In fact, the word indratamad may be 
an intentional pun. 

' y6 4gmanor antér agnirh jajana. 

* samudré tva nrman4 apsv antar nrcaksa idhe divé agna fiidhan. 

T]it6 agna 4 vahéndrarh citram iha priyam. 

yada kad4 ca sunavama s6mam agnis dité dhanvaty Acha. 

yajfid4sya hi stha rtvija sasnI vajegu kaérmasu: indragni tasya bo- 
dhatam. 
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no power whatever. Strictly taken, only Agni is the priest. 
But we have here doubtless still another instance of the exten- 
sion of an attribute which really belongs to only one of a pair, 
so as to apply to the other as well. Other well-known ex- 
amples of this poet’s license are pitara and matara for the two 
rents, dydva for heaven and earth, ete. 

The other side of Agni’s character, according to which he 
appears as the fire of lightning, explains at once his connection 
with Indra in the battle of the thunderstorm, and the circum- 
stance that both are invoked together as general helpers in 
battle, more especially in battles against non-Aryans, and as 
bestowers of war-booty and all sorts of riches. The process of 
development is here quite the same which we discovered in the 
ease of Indra-Soma, Indra-Brhaspati, ete.: so soon as, for any 
reason, any divinity is associated with Indra in his battle for 
the rain, the motive is furnished for connecting him with In- 
dra in all manifestations of the latter’s activity. 

Indra and Agni occupy the same chariot, especially when 
going to sacrifices on earth. Thus, i. 108.1:' “ With your most 
splendid wagon, Indra and Agni, which looks upon all crea- 
tures, come hither together in the wagon, and drink of the 
pressed Soma ;” v. 3:° “ Ye have wlio your friendly persons, 
ye are yourselves united, O ye Vrtra-slayers; after seatin 
yourselves in company, O Indra and Agni, pour down, 6 


strong ones, the strong Soma.” 
In verse 4 of i. 109, agvind are invoked and besought to 


make the herbs palatable for the second pressing :* “ Ye agvina 
(i. e. ‘horse-possessors’), with luck-bringing, skilful hands, 
rinse them (the herbs) and steep them in water with —e 
—i. e. that the herbs after being steeped in water may yie 

juice a second time. Myriantheus’s exegesis of this verse 
deserves notice for its extraordinary absurdity (Agvins, p. 147): 
“That the lightning was conceived as a being with a horse’s 
head, or as a horse, is seen from i. 109. 4 and vii. 1. 12, where 
Agni, the lightning, and Indra, are called agvina, or Agni 
alone a¢vi, ‘furnished with horses’ or ‘horse-tamer.’” But 
‘horse-guider’ is a perfectly satisfactory translation of the 
epithet used here ; and Myriantheus’s conclusion of the “ being 
with a horse’s head” is extremely strained and altogether 
unnecessary. Indra and Agni are called agvind, not because 
they have lightning at their disposal, but simply because the 


1 y4 indragni citratamo ratho vam abhi vi¢vani bhavanani c4gte: 


yatarh saratharh tasthivansatha s6masya pibatarh sutasya. 
cakrathe hi sadhryafi nama bhadram sadhricina vrtrahana sthah: 

tav indragni sadhryaiica nig4dya vfgnah s6masya vysan4 vysetham. 

tav agvina bhadrahasta supa4ni 4 dhavatam madhuna pyfikt4m apsd. 
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poets imagined them as driving. Besides, it is not even cer- 
tain that Indra and Agni are here intended by agvind. For 
in v. 3 the vrsanah (the busy Soma-pressers) are mentioned as 
laboring for Indra and Agni; and in v. 4 the epithets bhadra- 
hasta and supani, and the work they are exhorted to under- 
take, suit the pressers so well that only the dual number pre- 
vents our referring agvind to them, since the press-stones are 
often compared to steeds. Thus Grassmann ad loc. If then 
acvina here really refers to Indra and Agni, I can only explain 
the verse as follows: The gods for whose benefit the sacrifice 
is begun are besought to interfere in the process and watch 
over the details, that no mistake be made. 

A few passages will suffice to illustrate the part played by . 
Agni in the Vrtra-battle. Thus, iii. 12. 6:' “Indra and Agni, by i 
one act ye shattered all at once the ninety demon-ruled forts.” 
Of. i. 109. 7, 8 (puramdara, vajrahasta, vajrabahi). Ini. 59. 6, 
Agni himself is called slayer of Cambara. Further, viii. 40. 5° 
“Arrange the prayers after Nabhaka’s fashion for Indra and 
Agni, who opened the sea (in the air) with its seven bottoms, 
which was turned mouth downward.”(#) Cf. alsov.8. In the 
following, — subordinate position is emphasized: v. 29. 7 :° 
“The friendly Agni roasted gladly three hundred bullocks for 
his friend; Indra drank the Soma, pressed by mortals, in order 
to slay Vrtra, three lakes full at once.” Agni himself says in 
x. 52. 5:* “I procure for you, O ye gods, immortality and an 
abundance of heroes, that 1 may present you with freedom ; I 
will put this lightning into Indra’s hands, and then he will win 
all these battles.” And as Indra through his victory recovers 
light as well as rain, so we find Agni of assistance in this labor 
also: vi. 60. 2:° “ Win back for us now, O Indra and Agni, 
the cows, the light, the dawns that were led astray; thou, O 
Indra, yokest for thyself the eo of heaven, the light, and 
the many-colored dawns; and thou, O Agni, the waters, the 
cows, as a team;” iii. 12.9: “O Indra and Agni, ye have by 
the battle restored to order the light-regions of the sky.” 

A further extension of the functions of both gods makes of 
them demon-killers in general, exactly as was the case with 


{ndragni navatim dasépatnir adhinutam: sakam ékena k4rmana. 

pra br4hm4ni nabhakavad indragnibhy4m irajyata: y4 saptabudhnam 
arnavam jihmabaram apornutah. 

*s4kha sdkhye apacat tiiyam agnir asy4 kratva mahig4 tri catani: tri 
sak4m indro manusgah s4raisi sutam pibad vrtrahatyaya s6mam. 

‘4 vo yaksy amrtatvath suvirath vo deva varivah 4 
bahvér vajram indrasya dhey4am 4them4 vigvah pftana jay4ti. 

5 yodhistam abhi g4 indra nfinam ap4h svar ug4so agna Ojh4h: digah 
svar ugdsa indra citré apé g4 agne yuvase niyitvan. 
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Indra alone (i. 21. 5; iv. 28. 3), and they are supposed to ren- 
der assistance against human enemies, and to bestow booty in 
war and all sorts of riches (vi. 60. 4, 5, 6; 59. 93; v. 86. 4; iii. 
12. 4; i. 109. 1, 2, 5, 8; vii. 93. 23; viii. 40. 4). 

The verses v. 2. 8 and x. 32. 6 contain fragments of a curi- 
ous fable, for which I can find no parallel in the Rig-Veda, 
unless the 6th verse of v. 2—in eh Agni is said to be kept 
= by the wicked, and Atri’s songs shall free him—may 

combined with the 8th verse. The passages are as follows: 
v. 2.8:' “In anger didst thou depart from me, the law-watcher 
of the gods revealed it to me; ini knew, for he discovered 
thee; instructed by him, O Agni, I came hither ;” x. 32. 6:* 
“The law-watcher of the gods revealed to me him who was 
hidden and concealed in the waters,” ete. (as in v. 2. 8). One 
at once thinks of the fable in Book x., according to which 
Agni, weary of his unending sacrificial duties, takes to flight, 
but is reinstated by the “i after Yama has discovered his 
hiding-place: ef. x. 51 a 52. According to Taitt. S. ii. 6. 6 
(see Muir S. T. v. 203), a fish betrayed Agni’s place of con- 
cealment. The fish was evidently made the betrayer because 
the fugitive deity lay concealed in the waters. May not a 
similar conception have made Indra his discoverer? By “ wa- 
ter” we may, in the Veda, generally understand either or both 
of two things, the waters of the atmosphere and those of the 
earth, which the poets intentionally confused time after time, 
for the purpose of imparting a mystical tone to their hymns, 
so that a distinction is often quite impossible. Accordingly, 
when we read that Agni hid himself in the water, by which 
one poet meant the terrestrial waters, and that a fish, as the 
animal which dwells in the water and hence is supposed to 
observe whatever goes on there, betrayed him, it is self-explan- 
atory how another poet, who by “waters” meant those of the 
firmament, should have related that Agni was discovered and 
betrayed by Indra; for Indra was in the highest degree con- 
-cerned about the heavenly streams. According to yet another 
version it was Yama who spied him out; the change of names 
shows that the person of the discoverer was a more or less 
arbitrary invention. 
Indra and Visnu.—Visnu is the all-quickening, all-preserv- 
ing sun-god. He strides with three steps over earth, atmos- 
here, and heaven ; and where his highest step falls the gods 
well. He bestows prosperity and fruitfulness ; and in order 
that nature may subsist in undisturbed regularity, he props up 


hrniy4m4no 4pa hi afyeh me dev4n&rh vratap4 uvaca: indro 
vidvah 4nu hi tv4 cacdkga ténah4m agne 4gam. 
nidhiy4manam 4pagijham apst pré me dev4n4m, etc. 
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firmly both heaven and earth. As god of fruitfulness he is 
associated with Tvastar and Piisan. Yet, as we have seen 
already, the orderly progress of natural life is constantly threat- 
ened or even arrested by evil spirits, whom it is necessary to 
subdue, so that Visnu must assume the character and functions 
of a demon-slayer. But other deities perform a similar office 
—TIndra and the Acvins exert themselves to ensure the eternal 
change of day and night, and the regular flow of rain upon 
earth ; and naturally Tin is often associated with them. He 
is oftenest mentioned in connection with Indra, the demon- 
slayer in chief ; and in the same subordinate position in which 
we have hitherto discovered all the companions of the mighty 
thunderer. Visnu offers Indra the Soma, or is sometimes sent 
by Indra into the fight alone, in which case the latter imparts 
to him the requisite strength and courage. Again, he stands 
side by side with Indra, who bids him withdraw somewhat, to 
give free room for brandishing the thunderbolt (iv. 18. 11; 
viii. 89. 12: differently explained by Miiller, R. V. Transl., 
i. 85. 7, note 2). 

How Indra and Visnu fight in company for the preservation 
of order in the universe will be best seen from a few extracts. 
Thus, Val. 4. 3 (ef. above, p. 153): “(Indra,) who receives the 
prayers for himself alone; who boldly drinks the Soma; for 
whom Visnu took his three steps, according to the decrees of 
Mitra.” In viii. 12. 27 Visnu does this through Indra’s might. 
Again, vi. 20. 2:' “To thee the gods yielded as it were the 
whole dominion over the sky, a thou, O impetuous one, 
allied with Visnu, didst slay the dragon Vrtra, who enveloped 
the waters ;” vii. 99.4:° “ Ye procure free scope for the sacri- 
fice, by making sun, dawn, and fire shine out; ye have brought 
to naught the wiles of the demon Vrsacipra, O ye heroes ;” 
v.5:° “Indra and Visnu, ye have broken open the nine and 
ninety firm forts of Cambara, and have overwhelmingly beaten 
the hundred and the thousand warriors of the Asura Varein all 
together.” Visnu uses the same specific to acquire courage 
which Indra employs: vi. 69. 2: “Indra and Visnu, ye who 
evoke all prayers, ye two Soma-casks.”" In v. 6 they are styled 
“a sea” of Soma: cf. also v. 5. 

The same extension of functions which we have already 


‘div6 n4 tabhyam 4nv indra satrasuryam devébhir dhayi vigvam: 
4hith y4d vrtra4m apé vavrivahsam h4nn rjisin visnuna sacanéh. 

urith yajfidya cakrathur u lok4m jandyanta sfiryam us4sam agnim: 
dasasya cid vrsagiprasya may4 jaghnathur nara prtandjyegu. 

*{ndravigni drhhitah ca4mbarasya ptro navatith ca gnathistam: 
gatath varcinah sahdsrath ca sakarh hathé apraty 4surasya viran. 

* Cf. the German Altes Pierfass, and Goethe's ‘Altes Weinfass” (Faust). 
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often met with, when demon-slayers become general protectors 
and givers of wealth, is to be found here also. Indra and 
Visnu are called abhimdtisaha, ‘conquerors of the attackers,’ 
vi. 69. 4. In i. 155. 2: “The Soma-drinker escapes the fierce 
conflict with you mighty ones; ye are they who turn aside 
from mortals the aimed arrow of the bow-stretching archer.” 
Cf. vi. 69. 1. 

A curious reference is made to Indra and Visnu in vi. 69. 8, 
according to which they “divided the thousand-fold into three 
parts.” fi ean find no explanation for this, unless by the 
“thousand-fold” the universe be signified, which Indra and 
Visnu might be said to have divided into three parts, i. e. 
heaven, atmosphere and earth, by restoring order to the dis- 
turbed course of nature. 

Another difficult allusion occurs in i. 61. 7." Grassmann 
translates thus: “As soon as strengthened by the juices of his 
mother, when he had gulped down the drink, the noble food, 
he, energetic and victorious, stole the bright-flamed, and hit 
the boar, shooting over the rocks.” What Grassmann under- 
stands by “the bright-flamed” he does not say; in his diction- 
ary he takes pacatam much more correctly as neuter, ‘cooked 
food.” The words matuh savanesu sadyo are, according to 
him, equivalent to “while he yet subsisted on mother’s milk ;” 
and visnuh is an adj., ‘energetic,’ and referring to Indra. On 
this point he agrees with Benfey, who renders the verse as 
follows (Orient and Occident, i. 583): “ Hardly had the 
strongest hero gulped down the drink and the excellent food 
at the sacrifice, when he stole from the workman that which 
was to be made glowing, and smote the boar, piercing him 
through with the bolt.” In a note Benfey adds this remarka- 
ble explanation : “According to my notion the sense is: Hardly 
had Indra refreshed himself upon the sacrificial offering, when 
he stole the thunderbolt made by the celestial workman, and 
smote Vrtra. We receive here a new moment for the mythi- 
eal conception of Indra, by which he links himself with the 
lightning-stealing Prometheus (cf. Kuhn, Herabkunft des 
Feuers, p. 17); pacatam, Vedic part. fut. pass. : lit’ly, ‘that is to 
be set boiling,’ i. e. the thunderbolt, which must be made 
glowing hot before use.” Against this speak several considera- 
tions. 1. The syntactical union of mdtuh-mahah-pacatam is 
very bold, on account of the order of words. 2. The accent 
of math is an obstacle, since the word, if a genitive or abla- 
tive from mdtar, ‘carpenter, would be necessarily accented on 


lasyéd u savanesu sady6 mah4h pitam papivafi carv 4nn4: 
musay4d visnuh pacatém sahiyan vidhyad varaham tiré adrim Asta. 
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the first syllable.’ 3. The meaning ‘that is to be made hot’ for 
pacatam 1s quite indefensible, first on account of the form of 
the word, and secondly because pac does not mean simply 
‘heat,’ but specifically ‘cook over the fire,’ and is used of food 
only. A “cooked” thunderbolt would have rendered Indra 
invaluable assistance in the conflict with Vrtra, who showed no 
vulnerable parts ! 

Possibly viii. 66. 10 may instruct us how to render pacatam.’ 
In this verse, indra (i. e. indrah) is certainly a mistake ; twés?- 
tah (=tva+isitah) shows that the vocative indra must orig- 
inally have stood here, which is also indicated by the fact 
(acknowledged by Grassmann) that vv. 10 and 11 form a 
separate fragment, originally addressed to Indra. The col- 
lector or editor took exception to the inconsistent deviation 
from sandhi-rules in the case of the voce. indra—a deviation 
which was justified by the Vedic usage of metrical pronuncia- 
tion—and corrected to tndra, in the pada-text indrah. Grass- 
mann translates as though he had likewise read indra, but 
makes no mention of it in the notes. The meaning would 
then be as follows: “All this the far-stepping Visnu, sent out 
by thee, brought back—a hundred bullocks, a porridge cooked 
with milk, and a destructive boar, O Indra:” odana here 
=pacata. 

n i. 61. 7, the words savanesu to anna, inclusive, seem to 
form a parenthesis, and we might translate as follows: “After 


he had swiftly and with go drunk the draught and (eaten) the 

acceptable food at the Soma-feast, Visnu, who was superior in 

strength, stole from that one’s mother the ae ; he smote 


the boar, hurling the stone through him.” Still, this neither 
explains the verse completely nor interprets the mythus. Un- 
fortunately the story does not recur in the Rig-Veda. Both 
verses lack all connection with the others of their respective 
hymns, unless perhaps in viii. 66 the verses 10 and 11 form 
a strophe. From these two passages alone the original form 
and signification of the mythus are quite unrecognizable. 
Indra and Tvastar.—The Rig-V eda offers the following for 
the relations between Indra and Tvastar. 1. Tvastar, the gen- 
eral workman and artist among the gods, prepares the thunder- 
bolt for Indra: i. 52. 7:* “ Tvastar increased the power which 
resided in thee, he forged the thunderbolt of overwhelming 


’ Pet. Dict. s. v. matar: “The reference might be to Vrtra’s mother.” 

? vigvét tA vignur 4bharad urukramas tvésitah: gatam mahig4n ksira- 
pakam odandam varaham indra emusam. 

‘tvasta cit te yajyarh vavrdhe cavas tataksa v4jram abhibhityojasam. 
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force ;” vi. 17. 10:' “Then, O mighty one, did Tvastar turn 
out for thee swiftly the thousand-pointed, hundred-edged 
thunderbolt, the eager, obedient (thunderbolt), wherewith, O 
impetuous one, thou didst crush the bellowing dragon.” Cf. 
x. 48.3; i. 61.6. For the doubtful verse i. 61. 7, see the 
preceding section. 

2. Indra overpowers Tvastar and drinks up his Soma: iv. 
18. 3:° “In Tvastar’s house Indra drank from the vessels the 
pressed Soma, of the value of a hundred (cattle?) ;* iii. 48. 4:* 
“Mighty, rapidly conquering, of overpowering might, Indra 
changed his person as he would; after as was his wont he had 
overcome Tvastar, he seized the Soma and drank it out of the 
vessels.” 

Myriantheus, who never abandons the unfortunate belief 
that each and every fable concerning a god is explainable as a 
natural mythus, i. e. referable to some event in nature, explains 
this violent proceeding in the following not less violent man- 
ner (Acvins, p. 146): “ Tvastar is creator of heaven and earth 
and of all creatures, and in his house, as we read, was the 
Soma, which Indra drank after Tvastar had been overcome. 
This Soma can not but be identical with madhu, as indeed Soma 
is often called madhu (see x. 49. 10, and Kuhn’s Herabkunft 
ete., p. 155 ff.). From this, and from what was proved above 
concerning the meaning of madhu, the Soma which Indra 
drank in the house of Tvastar, creator of all things, can only 
be the rain, which he takes from Tvastar’s dwelling and sends 
down to his worshippers.” 

But we can not spring so lightly over such real difficulties. 
Let us observe the two passages more carefully. Neither has 
a word about sending the Soma down to the worshippers: on 
the contrary, Indra drinks it solely for his own pleasure. 
Moreover, in the first half of iv. 18. 3 reference is made to 
Indra’s violence toward his mother ; and if we allow any con- 
nection between the two halves of the verse, we are constrained 
to admit that the similar nature of the actions mentioned 
respectively in both was the reason for their combination in 


4dha tv4sta te maha ugra vajrath sahasrabhrstirh vavrtac chatagrim: 
nfikamam aramanasamh yéna navantam 4hith pinag rjisin. 

twAstur grhé apibat s6mam indrah gatadhanyam camvoh sutasya. 

3 Ludwig translates as follows (Die philosoph. u. relig. Anschauungen d. Veda, 
p. 31): “He looks upon his dying mother: ‘I will not refuse to yield to him, 
I will follow him;’ [Indra now breaks into Tvastar’s house, to procure Soma for 
his dying mother, and kills Tvastar’s son] in Tvastar’s house Indra drank Soma 
of hundred-fold value, from the two vessels of juice.” I confess my inability to 
comprehend this. 

ugrés turag4] abhibbityoja yathavagam tanvarth cakra esa4h: tvasta- 
ram indro s6mam apibac camiigu. 
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one stanza. Now comparing iii. 48. 4, we perceive that the 
appropriation of Tvastar’s Soma was an act of pure violence, 
as is indicated by the occurrence of abhi-bhii twice. This 
accords well with the whole hymn iii. 48, which treats of In- 
dra’s extraordinary fondness for the Soma, and his dependence 
upon it for his strength, so that he seizes upon it greedily the 
very moment after his birth. In every verse except the 5th, 
which consists merely of invocations, mention is made of his 
Soma-drinking, and no reason exists for taking the word soma 
in vv. 1-3 in any but the usual sense: why then all at once in 
v. 5 in the signification of “rain? Similarly iv. 18, as far as 
its unity extends, consists largely of references to Indra’s 
violent and headstrong nature. For this reason doubtless the 
collectors placed the 3rd verse among the others, well-knowing 
that no deed of especial friendliness to mankind was commem- 
orated by it. 

Myriantheus’s theory moreover involves him in a contradic- 
tion. What has Tvastar to do with the rain? If Indra robs 
him of the waters, to bestow them upon mankind, then Tvastar 
must have detained them by force, which would make him an 
enemy of gods and men—a conception of ‘his nature utterly at 
variance with that otherwise entertained. For Tvastar fashions 
the thunderbolt for Indra, that he may conquer the rain-steal- 
ing demons. It is undoubtedly true that madhu often signifies 
the sweet Soma, and is often metaphorically transferred to the 
rain; but in iii. 48.4 madhu does not occur, and we have no 
right to explain soma there of the rain. Besides, the verse 
x. 49. 10, which Myriantheus quotes to sustain his position, 
proves nothing for him, since madhu there refers not to Soma 
or the rain at all, but to plain earthly cow’s milk. Indra is 
boasting of his own deeds. Among them was this: “I put 
into the cows the white milk, which not even Tvastar put into 
them; into the udders and bodies of the cows the precious, 
sweet, delicious milk, for mixing’ the Soma.” 

3. Indra causes the death of Tvastar’s son Vicvaripa. This 
has been discussed in the section “ Indra and Trita.” 

Indra and the Rbhus.—The Rbhus bear nearly the same 
relation as Tvastar to Indra, being engaged as skilful artisans 
on his behalf. In most cases no distinction is made between 
the three, Rbhuksan, Vaja, and Vibhvan. But iv. 33. 9 gives 
a more detailed account: “ Vaja acted as artisan for (all) the 

ods, Rbhuksan for Indra, Vibhvan for Varuna.” They build 
tndra’s chariot and fashion his steeds: i. 111. 1:* “They, work- 


Gcgiram, infin. from &@+car=d+ eri: cf. viii. 6. 19. 
taksgan suvftath vidmandpasas taksan hari indrav4ha vfsan- 
vasi. 
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ing with intelligence, built for Indra the well-wheeled chariot, 
they fashioned the steeds which pull Indra and bring with 
them great riches.” The same characteristic of care in their 
work is emphasized in i. 20, 2:' “ Those who with right under- 
standing created for Indra the steeds which harness themselves 
at the word, received for their exertions a sacrifice”—i. e. they 
were deemed worthy of divine honors; before this, so the 
story runs, they had not been considered as actual divinities. 
We read in v. 31. 4:° “The Anus prepared the chariot for thy 
steed.” Anu, an appellation of a non-Aryan race,’ seems to 
indicate that the Rbhus were especially honored by this people, 
or that the Anus had developed unusual skill in wagon- 
building.“ 

These relations between Indra and his artificers were the basis 
of further connections. In iv. 35. 7 we read: “O guider of 
sorrel steeds, thou hast drunk (alone) in the early morning, and 
the midday pressing belonged likewise to thee alone; drink 
now (i. e. at evening) with the wealth-bestowing Rbhus, with 
whom thou hast entered into friendship, by reason of their 
skill.” Cf. iii. 52. 6. Indra himself is styled rbAwksan in i. 
111. 4; vii. 37.4; x. 74.5; and in iv. 37. 5 Rbhu’s strength 
is compared to Indra’s. 

Indra as Chief of the Vasus.—The character of the Vasus 
is so vague, so little developed and individualized, that we 
shall hardly discover any internal reason for their union with 
Indra as their chief. Certain passages seem to indicate that 
the gods were divided into three classes, Adityas, Rudras, and 
Vasus; so e. g. ii. 31. 1: “Help our chariot, O Mitra and 
Varuna, joined with the Adityas, the Rudras, the Vasus.” In 
x. 48. 11 Indra says of himself: “I break not the laws of the 
gods, of the Adityas, the Vasus, the Rudras.” And x. 66. 3: 
“May Indra with the Vasus guard our dwelling, Aditi with 
the Adityas afford us protection, the god Rudra with the 
Rudras show us mercy, and Tvastar with the goddesses help us 
to prosperity.” 

t know of but one verse which justifies any conclusion as to 
the real nature of the Vasus: vii. 47. 2:° “Ye waters, may the 
son of the waters (Agni) protect your sweet waves, with which 
Indra together with the Vasus refreshes himself—these (waves) 


y4 indraya vacoyuja tataksGr manasa hari: gamibhir yajfiam Agata. 

2 4navas te ratham taksan. 

3 So Roth, Pet. Dict. s. v.; Zimmer, Altind. Leben, p. 125, considers them Aryans. 

4 Perhaps both. The word dnu is not wholly clear, and perhaps in this passage 
is used quite appellatively of the Rbhu. 

5 tam firmim 4po madhumattamam vo ‘pam napad avatv aguhéma: y4s- 
minn indro vasubhir maday4ate tam agyama devay4nto vo adya. 
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may we receive to-day from you.” We might suppose from 
this that the Vasus were imagined to have played a part in the 
recapture of the waters; yet other indications of such an idea 
are lacking. Perhaps the connection between them and Indra 
is but the product of later schematizing: as Varuna was placed 
at the head of the Adityas, and Rudra over the Rudras, so also, 
in lack of a chief for the Vasus, the most prominent amon 
the remaining divinities was chosen. Vasupati, used often of 
Indra, may signify either ‘Lord of the Vasus’ or ‘ Lord of 
Riches’-—in most cases doubtless the latter; and perhaps the 
name, at first used in the latter sense, gave rise by its very 
ambiguity to the idea that Indra stood in near relations to the 
Vasus. 

Indra’s battles with human enemies.—It was so natural for 

Indra, the mighty warrior of the atmosphere, the doughty con- 

ueror of demons, the fighter par excellence and ideal of a war- 
like hero among the gods, to advance to the position of the 
war-god, that the mere quotation of several significant passages 
will render unnecessary any more detailed comments. The 
verses which I shall here adduce might be classified with equal 
right with those which yield information concerning Indra’s 
relations with his worshippers; but I have preferred to intro- 
duce them here, that we may have the portrait of Indra as a 
warrior complete before our eyes, ere turning to the results of 
his battles, in which he appears as a cosmogonic power, a god 
of benevolence, ete. 

The most general conceptions offer themselves in such pas- 
sages as ii. 30. 10:' “ Together with our warlike heroes, O hero, 
perform what deeds thou hast to perform; long have (the 
enemies) been puffed up; smite them and bring us their pos- 
sessions ;” iv. 16. 17:° “In the moment when the sharp weap- 
ons of men are flying about, when the dreadful shock occurs, 
then, O faithful hero, then be thou protector of our bodies.” 
Cf. also the other verses of the same hymn, and vii. 31. 3, 6. 

But Indra enters into yet closer alliance with mankind—he 
becomes, like other gods, especially Agni and the Ag¢vins, the 
especial guardian of the Aryan races, who regard him as their 
exclusive national property, and their champion against the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Indian country which they over- 
run. These aborigines seem often to have been viewed rather 
as devils than as men; they are styled dasyw and dasa (see 
Zimmer, p. 109 ff.). Muir, S. T. v. 113, has collected the 


asmakebhih satvabhih gira girair virya krdhi y4ni te kartvani: jyég 
abhiivann 4nudhipitaso hatvi tésam 4 bhara no vAsiini. 

*tigm4 antér aganih pétati kasmifi cic chira muhuké jaénanam: 
ghora y4d arya samrtir bhavaty 4dha sm nas tanvd bodhi gop4h. 
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verses most significant for this side of Indra’s character. Thus, 
i. 103. 3:' “ Bearing the thunderbolt (¢ thus Say.), and confi- 
dent in his strength, he strode on ahead, breaking down the 
hostile (dasih, fr. ddsa, ‘demoniac’) forts; O thunderbolt- 
bearer, hurl thy weapon with skill against the Dasyu, angment 
the strength and glory of the Aryans, O Indra.” Cf. i. 130. 8; 
iv. 26. 2; vi. 18. 3; viii. 14.15; 24.27; x. 49.2. In the fol- 
lowing verse Indra’s assistance is very significantly alluded to: 
i, 131. 52° “They praised this thy deed of valor, O giant, that 
thou in thy drunkenness didst help the suppliants, didst help 
those who sought after alliance with thee; for them thou didst 
make (i. e. didst inspire them with) a battle-song, to their 
victory in the battle ; they that were on the march gained one 
stream after another” (sanisnata, intens., expressing a repeti- 
tion of the action). 

The verse is of peculiar interest, in that it mentions the 
assistance lent by Indra to the Aryans during their wanderings 
through the Penjab toward the south and east, and the gradual 
occupation of the peninsula. The ¢ravasyantah are those 
engaged in the migration.* The Vedic Indians led a life half 
nomadic, half settled, and the older parts of the Veda date 
from the time of their slow progress to and across the Indus- 
valley, and into the interior of Hindustan. 

Jealousy and enmity between neighboring tribes of the same 
race was a very ancient trait of Indo-European character, which 
in many instances has remained undiminished to the present 
day. The Greeks presented, in spite of their close relation- 
ship, an example of the most constant quarreling; and in later 
times Germanic tribes offer the same spectacle. That the 
Indians were not only not free from such a “ particularism,” 
but even infected with it to the greatest extent, is evident from 
the post-Vedic history of the Indian peninsula, where no unity 
of Indian rule ever grew up, the land being split up after the 
fashion of Germany and Italy into countless little sovereignties 
and duodecimo principalities. Tribe fought against tribe, clan 
against clan, community against community; and in all such 
contests each party sought to gain Indra’s help for itself, and 
was at great pains to pr onl the god by enticing promises from 
an alliance with others to their own. See particularly the 


1s4 jatibharma gradd4dhana 6jah vibhindann acarad vi dasth: 
vidv4n vajrin dasyave hetim asy4ryam s4ho vardhay4 dyumnam indra. 

? 4d it te asy4 viryasya carkiran madegu vrgann ugijo yad Avitha sa- 
khiyat6 4vitha: cakaértha kar4m ebhyah pftan4su pravantave: té 
any4m-any4m nadyarh sanignata gravasy4ntah sanignata. 

8 This passage speaks strongly against Grassmann’s explanation of ravasy: 
see his Dict. 
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hymn iv. 24. I quote some passages in illustration: iv. 30. 18 
(Geldner and Kaegi): “Thou didst smite the Aryans from the 
Sarayu, Arna and Citraratha, both in one day ;” vi. 22. 10: 
“Bring hither to us, O Indra, that we may conquer our 
enemies, that great never-ceasing assistance, whereby, O thun- 
derer, thou didst put to flight barbarian and Aryan enemies 
and the neighboring clans.” Cf. vi. 33. 3; 46.85; viii. 52. 7. 

We have in the different allusions to Kutsa and his relations 
with Indra a most instructive example of these quarrels. 
Kutsa Arjuneya, a celebrated rsi of ancient times, stood on 
terms of the closest intimacy with Indra. They ride upon the 
same chariot (vi. 20. 5), with the steeds of the wind (i. 174. 5; 
175. 4); and Indra kills the demon Qusna as an especial mark 
of favor to Kutsa, and steals, again for him, one wheel from 
the sun’s chariot (i. 175. 4; iv. 30. 4); or, as v. 29. 4 relates 
more circumstantially, takes away one wheel indeed, but leaves 
the other in place, that the sun’s progress may not be altogether 
arrested. By far the greater number of passages exhibit this 
view. But in others we discover a conception exactly opposed 
to this. Thus, i. 53.10: “Thou, O Indra, didst give i. 
Atithigva, and Ayu into the hand of the great young king 
(Sugravas) ;” and similarly Indra deserts him according to 
ii. 14. 7; iv. 26.1; vi. 18.3; and even kills him (Va4l. 5. 2). 
The verse x. 38. 5 contains a curiously worded prayer: “ Break 
loose from Kutsa, and come hither ; why sits one of thy great- 
ness as though bound fast by the testicles?” In like manner 
Indra, who usually takes sides with the (non-Aryan b heroes 
Turvaga and Yadu, is in vii. 19. 8 entreated to kill them. 
Such differences are easily explained, when we consider how 
many scores of authors have left memorials of themselves in 
the Veda, from the fact of continual petty warfare between 
tribes of kindred race, who nevertheless presented upon occa- 
sion a solid front to the alien foe. 

Indra and Parvata.—On account of the prayers which 
they contain, I introduce the following verses here. Parvata 
is doubtless, as Roth supposes, a genius of the mountains, and 
at the same time ruler of the clouds. Further than this, his 
character can hardly be determined with certainty. Thus, 
i. 122. 3:* “May the wanderer, the early battler, make us 
rejoice ; may the wind, which accompanies the waters, make us 
rejoice; Indra and Parvata, bestow presents upon us; may all 


'@ sarhy4tam indra nah svastith gatrutiryaya brhatim 4mrdhram: 
yaya dasany 4ry4ni vrtra kéro vajrint sutaka nahugani. 

? Doubtless a proverbial expression. 

maméttu nah p4rijma vasarh4 maméttu v4to ap4rh vfganvan: gigitam 
indraparvata yuv4th nas tan no vigve varivasyantu devah. 
VOL, XI. 24 
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the gods grant us free room ;” i. 132. 6; “As champions, O 
Indra and Parvata, thrust aside every one that would conquer 
us, thrust him aside with the thunderbolt ;” iii. 53. 1° “Indra 
and Parvata, bring hither in the lofty wagon the wished-for, 
the hero-strengthening refreshment ; graciously accept at the 
sacrifice the proffered gifts; delight yourselves with the hymns, 
intoxicating yourselves with the beverage.” 

Indra’s Cosmogonic Labors.—In the passages of the Rig- 
Veda which have now to engage our attention, Indra’s activity 
reaches far beyond his original sphere in nature. He rises 
from a god who manifests himself in the thunderstorm to the 
level of a creator and preserver of the universe, to a cosmo- 
ag power whose activity makes that of the other deities, at 
east in this field, seem almost superfluous. Yet the develop- 
ment of ideas which here presents itself is perfectly logical and 
intelligible. Indra’s cosmogonic activity is after all nothing 
but an ideal generalization of his labors in his own province of 
nature. The intermediate steps in the development of these 
ideas I suppose to have been as follows: 

1. Indra restores to the various regions of the universe, 
which have been shaken and confused by the battle of the 
elements, their pristine order. 

2. He who does this must in the first place have arranged 
and fixed the spaces of the universe. 

3. Their arranger must also have been their creator. 

Such seem to have been the successive stages of thought. 
In the case of particular verses it is often difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to say upon what step of development the ideas contained 
in them stand; when taken in their totality, however, they 
indicate with tolerable certainty such a gradation. 

1. After the battle of the elements, Indra restores order to 
the universe. Thus, i. 56. 5:° “When thou hadst fastened the 
atmosphere above the unshakable earth in the frame of the 
sky, by thy power; when thou, O Indra, in intoxication, in 
impatient excitement, hadst slain the enemy, then didst thou 
let loose the water-floods” (cf. v. 6); x. 113. 4:* “As soon as he 
was born, the hero crowded his enemies apart; he looked about 


yuvarh tam indraparvata puroyidha nah prtany4d tarh-tam fd 
dhatarh vajrena tarh-tam id dhatam. 

{ndraparvata brhat4 raéthena vamir iga 4 vahatath suvirah: vitath 
havy4any adhvarégu deva vardhetham girbhir ilay4 madanta. 

8 yvi yat tiré dharadnam Acyutarh r4j6 ‘tisthipo diva Atasu barhana: 
svarmiJhe yao m4da indra hargy4han vrtram nir apam dubjo arnavam. 

4 jajiana ev4 vy abadhata spfdhah prapagyad vir6é abhi 
ranam: Avrgcad 4drim 4va sasy4dah syjad 4stabhnan nakarh svapasyay4 
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him for heroic deeds and for battle (cf. viii. 45. 4; 66. 1); he 
broke open the rock, he poured out the water-floods, he fast- 
ened with skill the broad heaven.” Cf. i. 62.5; vi. 30.3; 
viii. 78. 53; x. 111. 5. 

2. Indra fixes the universe and maintains order in general. 
Thus, ii. 12. 2: “ Who fastened the tottering earth, who bade 
the quivering mountains stand fast, who gave the air its boun- 
daries and the heaven its supports—that, O ye nations, is 
Indra ;” ii. 13. 10:' “Thou hast fastened the six directions 
(i. e. the four cardinal points of the compass, and toward the 
zenith and nadir), five (of which) are visible (i. e. the first five: 
the sixth is invisible, owing to the intervention of the earth) ; 
and all this hast thou encompassed ;” viii. 15. 2:°° “The great 

od whose mighty power, by reason of his strength, held fast 
oth worlds, the mountains, the fields, the waters, the light ;” 
x. 89. 4:° “He who by his power fastened apart Heaven and 
Earth, as (one fastens) wheels with an axle:” ef. further v. 1 
of the same hymn, and i. 62. 7; 121. 2; ii. 15.2; 17. 5; iii. 
30.9; v. 29.4; vi. 17. 7; viii. 14. 9. Especially important in 
this connection is Val. 3. 8 :* “After he, who through his power 
won the water-skin (i. e. the cloud) by crushing Cusna with 
blows, had fastened the sky firmly, spreading it out, then first 
was born the earth-dweller (i. e. man).” 

The step from this stage of development in the conception 
of Indra’s cosmogonic activity to the next, i. e. to the belief 
that he actually created all that he afterward restored to order 
and preserved, was very small and easy. Just here it is often 
extremely hard to decide in which group particular passages 
belong ; hence I will quote only very plain ones. 

3. iaten actually created the world: x. 54. 3:° “ Since thou 
didst create out of thine own person father and mother (i. e. 
Heaven and Earth) at once.” In viii. 36.4, Indra is called 
janita divo janita prthivyah, ‘creator of Heaven, creator of 
earth.’ 

In a perfectly analogous manner was developed the concep- 
tion of his relations to the sun and the other heavenly bodies. 
Indra frees the sun from the veil of darkness which the thun- 
derstorm spreads around it, and makes it revolve in freedom ; 


1 4] astabhna vistirah pdfica sathdfgah pari par6é abhavah sdsy uk- 
thyah. 

y4sya dvibérhaso brhat s4ho dadh4ra rédasi: girfir 4jrah svar 
vrsatvana. 

3 y6 4kgeneva cakriya cAcibhir vigvak tastambha prthivim uta dy4m. 

‘pra y6 nanaksé abhy 6jas4 krivimh vadhaih nighosayan: 
yadéd 4stambhit prathayann amiim divam 4d {j janista parthivah. 
5 yan matérarh ca pitararh ca Ajanayath4as tanvah svay4h. 
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he directs its course in general, and guides its daily journey 
about the earth; finally he created it to begin with. 

1. Indra frees the obscured sun, and the other celestial lights 
as well: v. 40. 6:' “When thou, O Indra, hadst brought to 
naught the enchantments of Svarbhdnu, which were going on 
in the sky, then did Atri, by the fourth prayer,’ again recover 
the sun, which was enveloped in impious darkness ;” i. 51. 4:° 
“When thou, O Indra, hadst by thy might slain the dragon 
Vrtra, thou didst make the sun climb the sky, that it might 
become visible.” Cf. iv. 30. 6; vi. 17. 5; ii. 13. 5; also sev- 
eral of the passages cited in the section treating of Vrtra; and 
vi. 72. 1, addressed to Indra and Soma (p. 164). 

2. Indra regulates in general the courses of the sun and the 
other celestial bodies: iv. 16. 4:* “When the sun became 
visible, beautiful to behold with its rays, when they (the rays) 
streamed out a great light in the early morning ;° then did the 
hero in his graciousness turn the dim confused gloom into 
sight for the heroes” (i. e. made it possible for men to see) ; 
iii. 30. 13:° “At the departure of night men see with joy the 
great many-colored appearance of the brightening dawn ; when 
she (the dawn) approaches in glory, all know that Indra’s many 
works are well done.” Cf. vi. 30. 2; iii. 30. 12:" “The sun 
mistakes not the appointed courses which from day to day are 
marked out for him by the driver of sorrel steeds; when he 
has run through his journey, he halts with his horses; and 
that is his (i. e. Indra’s) doing ;” v. 31. 11:° “ He brought 
forward again the wagon of the sun, which in the darkness had 
run backward” (i. e. he made the sun, which during the night 
had returned from west to east, rise again in the east) ; i. 102. 2:° 
“Sun and moon go by for us in turn, O Indra, that we may 


1 svarbhanor 4dha indra may4 av6é divé vartamana avdhan: gi- 
sfiryarh tamasdpavratena turfyena brahman4vindad 4trih. 

2 Perhaps: not until the fourth prayer had been said; i. e. after Jong be- 
seeching. 

vrtram indra gavasavadhir 4him 4d it siiryath divy 4rohayo droé. 

4 svar yad védi sudfgikam arkair mahi jy6ti rurucur yad dha vastoh: 
andha tam4nsi dadhita vicakse nfbhyag cakara nftamo abhistau. 

5 T follow Grassmann’s rendering; the lack of accent on rurucus is, however, 
then irregular. 

6 didrkgsanta ug4so yamann akté6r vivasvatya mahi citram 4Anikam: 
vigve jananti mahina yad 4gad indrasya karma sakrta purfini. 

1 digah sfiryo n4 minati pradista divé-dive haryagvaprasiitah: sa yad 
ana] 4dhvana 4d id 4gvair vimécanarh kynute tat tv asya. 

8 sfirag cid ratham paritakmyAay4m piirvarh karad Gparam jijuvahsam. 

asmé siryacandramésabhicdkse craddhé kam indra carato vitarturam. 
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see, and may put our trust in thee;” x. 138, 6:' “Thou hast 
determined the rules for the moons in the sky; the father 
(Heaven) bears a disk marked off by thee.” Of. also i. 121. 13 ; 
iv. 28. 2; vi. 72.2; x. 171. 4. 

Possibly the Pedu-myth belongs in this connection. Pedu 
receives from the Acvins a white horse, which in i. 118. 9 is 
called indrajiita, ‘driven on by Indra.’ If Pedu be reall 
the sun, as Myriantheus maintains (Ag¢vins, p. 102 ff.), this is 
then a further indication of Indra’s labors as a director of the 
sun’s course. 

3. Indra actually created the sun and the heavenly lights: 
viii. 12. 30:° “When thou didst place in the sky the sun, a 
great light, then,” ete.; 87. 2:° “ Thon, O Indra, art almighty, 
thou madest the sun to shine; thou art all-active, all-divine, 
thou art great ;” ii. 12. 7: “Who created the sun and the 
dawn.” Cf. iii, 31. 15; 32.8; vi. 17.53 30.5; 39. 3, 4. 

The process by which Indra is made the creator of plants, 
trees, ete., is much shorter; for vegetable growths of all sorts 
depend for their sustenance upon the bestower of water and 
light. Thus, ii. 13. 6: “Thou, who givest nourishment and 
riches, who didst milk from the moist (rain and dew) the dry 
and sweet” (i. e. plants, particularly the Soma): v. 7:° “Thou 
who didst scatter over the fields the blossoms and fruits accord- 
ing to the law (of nature’), who didst also distribute the 
brooks ;” iii. 34. 10:° “Indra bestowed plants and days, be- 
stowed trees and the air.” Cf. x. 138. 2. 

In correspondence with all these various ideas, we find in 
the Veda many passages which actually call Indra creator and 
director of the entire universe. Some of these I quote here, 
while others I reserve for the section treating of Indra’s great- 
ness, in Part IV. In ii. 30. 1’ we find Indra ealled “The 
divine ruler who established order.” Further, x. 54. 5:° 
“Thou art, O Indra, the arranger and the giver ;” iv. 30. 22: 
“Thou who didst fatally wound Vrtra, thou who directest the 


mas4th vidh4nam adadha 4dhi dyavi tvaya vibhinnam bharati pra- 
dhim pita. 
siryam amu divi qukr4m jyétir 4dharayah: 4d it etc. 
indrabhibhir asi tvarh sfiryam arocayak: vigvakarma vi¢va- 
devo asi. 
* y6 bhéjanamh ca dayase ca v4rdhanam 4rdrad 4 gaskam madhumad 
dudéhitha. 
5 yah pugpinig¢ ca prasva¢g ca dharman4dhi dane vy avanir 4dharayah. 
6 {ndra 6sadhir asanod 4hani vanasp4tifr asanod antaérikgam. 
ytarh devéh kynvdnt savita. 
8 tv4m ajfata tvam indrasi data. 
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whole world, thou art the shepherd of all ;” i. 52. 14:' “Thou 
whose greatness not Heaven and Earth, whose ends not the 
streams of the atmosphere reached, when thou in thy intoxica- 
tion didst battle with the rain-hinderer—thou alone didst create 
all other things in turn ;” viii. 85. 6:° “Let us praise (Indra), 
who created all these creatures, which are under him.” 

Conceptions of a deity could hardly be more exalted. Such 
hyperbolical thoughts as these led earlier scholars to consider 
Sales as originally the supreme god of the Vedic pantheon. I 
trust the foregoing may have shown the erroneousness of this 
view. 

Indra’s Benevolence, and his relations with his Worship- 
pers.—The consideration of the different fields in which Indra 
displays his potent energy will have made unnecessary a 
detailed explanation of the prayers addressed to him. It is 
evident that the god of the thunderstorm, who conquers the 
stealers of rain and light, the mightiest of all warriors, is 
invoked that he may grant water and light, may banish all 
demons, and extend protection in the struggle with aliens and 
opponents of Aryan blood. But from the conception of the 
heroic deeds which he performs, of his bounteousness in be- 
stowing rain, light, and active assistance upon his devotees, 
arose the idea that he granted wealth and prosperity in all their 
varieties ; and in this sense many prayers are directed to him. 

By “wealth” the Indian of Vedie times understood before 
all else abundance of cattle for his bodily sustenance, and of 
children—i. e. a large family which should be able to defend 
itself against hostile aggression—and a safe estate which would 
easily support its owners. It is but a very natural consequence 
of the desire for children which prompts the poet in his naiveté 
to ask for women. A few verses will suffice for illustration of 
these points. Thus, iv. 32. 17: “We beseech Indra for a 
thousand yoke of horses, for a thousand measures of Soma.” 
18. “ We shake down from thee a hundred thousand cows; 
may thy gifts come unto us.” 19. “Ten jars of gold have we 
received from thee; thou art a rich giver, O slayer of Vrtra.” 
20. “Thou abundant giver, give an abundance; bring hither 
for us not a little, but much ; certainly thou wilt give abund- 
ance, O Indra.” 21. “For thou art everywhere known as an 
abundant giver, O hero, Vrtra-slayer; let us share in thy gifts.” 

Malthusian doctrines had not begun to be promulgated in 
Vedic times: vi. 18. 6: “In the acquisition of children and 


1n4 yasya dy4v4prthivi 4nu vy4co na sindhavo rajaso 4ntam Anagih : 
néta svavrstim made asya yadhyata éko anydc cakrse vigvam A4nugak. 
tam u stavama y4 im4 jajana vigva jatany 4varany asmat. 
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nd-children one must invoke the thunderer;” 19. 7: 
“When thou, O Indra, hast a right vigorous drunkenness, that 
gives — in battle, bring it hither, that we may by its 
means consider ourselves victorious in our struggles for children 
and grand-children ;” iv. 17. 6: “When wishing women, we 
draw from the woman-giver, as from a well with a pitcher.” 

Verse 13 of the same hymn exhibits Indra as the deity who 
renders assistance to men in the search for dwelling-places and 
in their settlements. 

The value of cattle for an Indian family in Vedic times can 
hardly be overestimated. Cows furnished the milk upon 
which the family mainly subsisted, and which was indispensa- 
ble in the preparation of butter and suet, both of which played 
an important part in the sacrifice. Cattle, moreover, served as 
a medium of exchange, for which reason we find such frequent 
mention of the price of “a hundred” or “a thousand cows” 
(in iv. 24. 10 a priest offers to lend his image of Indra for ten 
cows). For instance, i. 33. 1:° “ Will not the invulnerable one 
grant us riches and cattle, our highest desire?’ (rd@yo and ga- 
vam are properly objective genitives after ketam). Hence it 
was a particularly great and noble deed when Indra put into 
the cows, which the poet thought of as “raw,” the nourishing 
milk, which the poet in his childish simplicity imagined already 
“cooked,” since it was fit to be used as food without previous 
preparation. So, e. g. i. 62. 9:° “Thou didst place in the raw 
cows, the black and the red ones, the white cooked milk ;” 
iii. 30. 14; 39. 6; viii. 78. 7; e¢ saepp. (Cf. Aufrecht, Introd. 
to Rig- Veda, 2nd ed., p. xvii.) How much this redounded to 
Indra’s credit may be seen from the fact that even Tvastar, the 
skilled artificer of the gods, could not perform this feat, as 
Indra says in his own praise, x. 49.10. Likewise only Indra 
is able to coax milk from the bewitched barren cattle (iv. 19. 7). 

The manner in which the requests are preferred is of quite 
as much interest as the requests themselves. In the following 
chapter, where we shall have to notice the Vedie descriptions 
of Indra’s personal character, we shall find the humanizing of 
his nature, and so to speak the popularization of his person, 
carried to an extent unparalleled in the accounts of any other 
Vedic deity whatever. The poet talks with Indra as a man 
with a man ; often too as a poor wretch with a rich and power- 
ful lord; and from such hymns speaks forth often a crouching 
pusillanimous spirit, and the fear of his violence, rather than 


te mddah prtan4g4] 4mrdhra indra tath na 4 bhara giguvahsam: 
yéna tok4sya tanayasya satau manhsiméhi jigivahsas tvétah. 

anamrnéh kuvid 4d asya ray6 gavamh kétam péram Av4rjate nah. 

4m4su cid dadhige pakvam antah payah krsn4su ragad réhinisu. 
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reverential awe for his magnificent and sublime nature. Often 
such prayers degenerate into whining entreaties. Yet other 
poets greet the god with a hail-fellow-well-met! and in such 
cases no too great respect is paid to Indra’s divinity; while 
often, again, the coarsest, broadest popular humor breaks 
through. Compare, for example, the already quoted verse 
x. 38.5, on p. 181. Especially when the subject is a Soma- 
drinking-bout do we find Indra described as a very human 
character. But through all the hymns runs an unswervin 
devotion and fidelity toward the national deity, a firm belief 
in his existence, in spite of all godless blasphemers, and a 
touching reliance upon his goodness. Muir, 8. T., v. 103 ff, 
has collected a large number of passages which throw abundant 
light upon these points. I follow his arrangement. 

Men must not doubt Indra’s existence (ii. 12. 5; vi. 18. 3; 
viii. 89. 3, 4), but cherish a firm belief in him (i. 102. 2; 108, 
6; vi. 28. 5; ix. 113. 2); for he alone is an everpresent helper 
(i. 84. 19; vii. 23. 5), a liberator and an advocate (viii. 85. 20), 
a wall of defense, a castle (viii. 69. 7). His friend never meets 
with disaster (x. 152. 1), for he is helper of the upright (viii. 
69. 3).. He is an old friend of the poets (vi. 18. 5; 21. 5, 8), 
even a brother (iii. 53. 5), or a father, and that too the best of 
all fathers (iv. 17. 17); the bard clasps him as a son clasps his 
father (iii. 53. 2), or as women embrace their husbands (i. 62. 
11; 186. 7; x. 43.1). But often the poet becomes impatient, 
and then he addresses the god with words which are none too 
respectful, as for example in iv. 32, and iv. 21.9: “I would 
do better than thou, were I only Indra,” says the author of 
vii. 32; “I would bestow upon my worshippers cows and other 
property every day.” “Be not like a lazy priest, thou lord of 
possessions”—thus in viii. 81. 30. Indra must not waste any 
time in the dwellings of other worshippers (ii. 18. 3; iii. 25.5; 
x. 38. 5), but spring over the barriers with which they attempt 
to hold him in captivity (iii. 45. 1). 

The description of these intimate relations between the 
mighty and generous deity and his worshippers in general will 
receive greater completeness from a few examples, celebrated 
particularly often in the Veda, of his care for certain eminent 
chiefs among his devotees. 

Kutsa, of whom mention has already been made, seems to 
have held the highest place among Indra’s favorites. The god 
condescends to take him upon his own chariot, and kills for 
him the demon Cusna. He even arrests the progress of the 
sun through the sky, that the night may not interrupt the 
battle in which Kutsa is engaged before he shall prove victo- 
rious. Thus namely is to be explained the fact that Indra 
takes away a wheel from the sun’s chariot for Kutsa’s benefit: 
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v. 29. 10:' “One wheel of the sun didst thou pull off for 
Kutsa; the other thou didst leave in place, that it (the sun) 
might yet advance.” Compare iv. 30. 4 in Geldner and 
Kaegi’s translation, and their comments. 

Turvaga and Yadu were two non-Aryans (viii. 10. 5), who 
could not swim (asndatr, ii. 15. 5; iv. 30. 17), and who re- 
ceived assistance from Indra while crossing a river on an ex- 
pedition into a strange country: vi. 45. 1:° “The young Indra 
who with faithful guidance brought hither Turvaca and Yadu 
out of the distant land, is our friend ;” v. 31. 8:° “Thou didst 
~~ the deep-flowing waters near the shore for Turvaga and 

adu.” 

It was perhaps on the same occasion that Indra showed a 
similar favor to Turviti and Vayya, for they are named with 
Turvaca and Yadu in i. 54. 6, as recipients of his kindness ; 
and we read in ii. 13. 12: “ For Turviti and Vayya didst thou 
stay the current of the flowing waters, that they might cross.” 

udas, the oft-mentioned king of the Trtsus, was a devoted 
worshipper of Indra, who manifested his graciousness in the 
assistance and preservation of Sudas in the latter’s struggle 
against the allied power of ten hostile princes. Cf. vii. 19. 3; 
20. 2; 32.10, 11; and the entire hymn vii. 83, which makes 
Indra and Varuna to have been Sudis’s helpers. The sacer- 
dotal family of the Vasisthas stood in high favor at Sudas’s 
court, and not the least part of the credit for his victory is said 
to have been due to their prayers (cf. vii. 33. 1 ff.). The de- 
tails are described with an elaboration unusual in the Veda, 
et they are sometimes far from clear (vii. 18). But this much 
is certain, that the whole episode of Sudis rests upon a histori- 
cal basis, and points to the struggles of an ambitious and war- 
like dynasty. 

Mudgala and his spouse Mudgalani, who stood under Indra’s 
protection, entered into battle riding upon a chariot drawn b 
a bull and a stallion. Indra imparted strength to the bull, 
who proceeded with all deliberation in medias res ; and Mud- 
gala won the fight (x. 102). 

Not only in war, but in peace as well, do we find Indra play- 
ing an active and helping part in the affairs of mankind. He 
provided a young wife for the aged Kaksivant: i. 51. 13: 
“Upon the tottering old man Kaksivant, because he pressed 
Soma, thou didst bestow the young Vreaya.” He rejuvenates 


pranydc cakram avrhah siryasya kitsayanyad varivo yAtave ‘kah. 
y4 4nayat paravdtah stiniti turv4gath y4dum: indrah s4 no yiva 
sakha. 


tvam apé yadave turva4cay4ramayah sudighah indra. 
4ramayah sérapasas taraya turvitaye ca vayy4ya ca srutim. 
VOL, XI. 25 
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old maids: iv. 19. 7 :' “He made the unwedded maidens, who 
observed the rites, to be juicy like spouting flowing springs.” 
His arm helped the blind and the lame (iv. 30. 19 ; ii. 13. 12; 
15. 7; iv. 19. 9). He rescues from certain death the child of 
the maiden, which its mother in shame had made away with— 
or, according to one version, had thrown upon an ant-bill: 
oe. 77° He knows the girls’ hiding-place a e. where they 
secrete their illegitimate children); coming to light, the child 
that was exposed came forth:” cf. 13. lz: iv. 30. 16; and 
19. 9: “Thou master of sorrel steeds didst draw forth from 
the place of concealment the maiden’s child, which the ants 
were gnawing.” This anecdote reminds one of the stories told 
of Indra’s own childhood, as in iv. 18. Whether or no such 
current fables concerning Indra gave rise to the view that he 
was an especial protector of exposed children is not likely to 
be proved. 

ndra and Pisan.—It seems strange at first sight to dis- 
cover by the side of the mighty war-god, whose whole energy 
is so often devoted to the annihilation of his enemies and of 
the Soma-offerings, a deity of so contrasted a nature as is Pi- 
san. That the Vedic poets fully realized the strangeness of 
the combination is plainly apparent from their humorous 
descriptions of Pisan. We read e. g. in vi. 57. 2:° “The one 
seats himself in order to drink the pressed juice from the gob- 
let ;* the other demands porridge ;’ 3:° “Two goats draw 
the one, two compact (strong) sorrel steeds the other; with 
these two (gods) together one defeats his enemies.” 

Yet there must have been points of agreement between the 
natures of both gods, since the unions of deities which we find 
in the Veda are not, except in general invocations, by any 
means arbitrary. Piisan, as is weltent from the hymns refer- 
ring to him, was a personification of the fructifying sun and its 
beneficent influence, indicated also by the epithet dglrni, 
‘glowing,’ applied to him iii. 62. 7 et saepp., and the allusions 
to his sister Stirrya vi. 55. 4,5; 58.4; and from the stories of 
his eating porridge (which started the fable of his “ rotten 
teeth,” karudatin, iv. 30. 4), and of his driving behind goats 
and carrying a goad (astra, vi. 58. 2), we may reasonably con- 
clude that he was originally a deity of the shepherds. Above 
all, however, he provides for fruitfulness of flocks and herds, 


1 pr4gravo nabhanvd né vakva dhvasr4 apinvad yuvatir rtajfiah. 

2 s4 vidv4n apagoharmh kaninam 4vir bhavann id atisthat paravfk. 

s6mam any4 upasadat patave camvdh sutam: karambham ichati. 

4 If cama signifies a drinking-vessel: see Haug, Gott. Gel. Anz., 1875, p. 592. 

aja anyasya vahnayo hari sambhrta: tabhyarh vrtrani jigh- 
nate. 
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upon which Grassmann ( Wtbch., s. v. Piisan) well remarks : 
“The prosperity which he bestows is not (as in the case of 
Indra, Parjanya, the Maruts, etc.) dependent upon the rain, 
but upon the light, particularly the sunlight.” He is protector 
of cattle, of mankind, and of all beings. In x. 17.3 he is 
called anastapacur bhuvanasya gopah, ‘The shepherd of the 
world, whose flock receives no hurt.’ 

Piisan’s junction with Indra, then, rests upon a double basis. 
As givers of prosperity in general they are praised in the fol- 
lowing verses: ii. 40. 2:' “Indra, together with Soma and 
Pisan, these two, created in the raw cows the cooked milk” 
(see above, p. 187); iii. 57. 2:° “Skilful are the heroes, Indra 
and Pisan; the dearly-loved (waters) stream almost without 
ceasing from the sky; may I, O ye good ones (plur.), receive 
this favor, that all gods may delight themselves on earth” 
(bhimyam to be supplied for asyam ?). The following pas 
from a hymn addressed to various rural deities exhibits plainly 
their activity in sending prosperity to their worshippers : 
w. OF.T2 « May Indra sink the Toston, Pisan give it its direc- 
tion; may it produce bounteously for us throughout each 
future year.” 

Upon the other of the two principal sides of Piisan’s nature, 
which shows him as a protector in all needs (i. 42 ; vi. 53, 54), 
seems to rest his union with Indra in the following passages : 
vi. 56. 2 :* “Indra, the captain of the army, the best chariot- 
guider, defeats the enemies, in the company of his ally (Pia- 
san)” (cf. pada ¢ of vi. 57. 3, quoted above). And similarly, 
Piisan’s character as a protector brought him into Indra’s com- 
pany in the fight with the demons: vi. 57. 4:° “ When Indra, 

est of heroes, took away with him the great dispersing waters, 


there was Piisan in his company.” Geldner conjectures urtah, 
‘imprisoned,’ for ritah. 

Pisan and Visnu act as encouragers of Indra during the 
Vrtra-battle. Thus, vi. 17. 11:° “ For thee, whom all the Ma- 
ruts with one accord cheered on, (Agni) roasted a hundred 


Abhy4m indrah pakv4m 4m4sv antah somapisabhy4m janad usriyasu. 

®fndrah si piis4 vfsana suhasta divé na pritah duduhre: 
vigve yad asyam ranayanta devah pra v6 ‘tra vasavah sumna4m agy4m. 

indrah sitar ni grhnatu tam pis4nu yachatu: s4 nah payasvati duham 
uttaram-uttaramh samam. 

‘ uta gha s4 rathitamah sékhy4 satpatir yuja: indro vrtr4ni jighnate. 

yad indro 4nayad rito mahir apé vfsantamah: tatra piis4bhavat saca. 

*‘vardhan ydth vigve marttah saj6sah pacac chatam indra 
tabhyam: piis4 visnus trini s4rahsi dhavan vrtrahanam madir4m ahgim 
asmai. 
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bulls, O Indra; Piisan and Visnu caused to flow for thee three 
ponds full of enemy-slaying, intoxicating Soma” (?). 

Indra and the Agvins.—The number of passages in the 
Rig-Veda which bring the Acvins into direct connection with 
Indra is very small. T append all such that I have found. 

i. 116. 21: “On one and the same morning, O Agvins, ye 
did help Vaca, to his great joy, so that he won thousand-fold 
booty ; united with Indra, O ye heroes, ye did both drive off 
the hostile spectre from Prthucravas.” In i. 182. 2 the Acvins 
are called indratama. See above, p. 124. In viii. 9. 12 and 
35. 1, they are invited along with Indra and the other gods to 
the sacrifice ; and the compound éndrandsatya (voe.) occurs in 
26.8. Thus, x. 73.4:° “Together with these come in haste 
to the sacrifice, bring the Nasatya (Ac¢vins) hither to an alli- 
ance; in thy treasure-house, O Indra, thou keepest many (treas- 
ures); the Acvins brought gifts unto thee, O hero;” 131.4; 
“Ye Acvins, lords of the rapid flight, after ye had drunk the 
well-intoxicating Soma, did help Indra in his deeds (i. e. the 
battle) against the demon Namuci;”* 5:° “As parents help a 
son, so did both A¢vins with prudence and skill help thee, O 
Indra.” 

The Acvins are also found in Indra’s company at the crea- 
tion of Pedu’s horse. See above, p. 185. 

We see from these verses that the union between Indra and 
the Acvins is a very loose one. I am therefore inclined to 
seek the origin of their association in a mere coincidence of 
certain later developed phases of their character. Starting 
from different observations of natural phenomena, the concep- 
tions of their natures run parallel for a time in the course of 
their development. We have learned that Indra was originally 
a god of the thunderstorm, who overcame the rain-stealing 
demons; and Myriantheus has proved conclusively that the 
Acvins were above all else gods who recovered and bestowed 
light. And whereas the similarity of these conceptions in 
their primitive form is complete, so we find it undiminished in 
the course of their development from their original nuclei. 


é6kasy4 vastor avatarh ranaya vagam agvinad sanaye sah4sra: nir aha- 
tarh duchtina indravanta prthucravaso vrsanav aratih. 

gsaman4 tirnir dpa yasi yajfiam 4 nasaty4 sakhydya vaksi: vasavyam 
indra dharayah sahasragvina gira dadatur maghani. 

yuvath suramam agvind namucav 4suré sac4: vipipana gubhas pati 
indram karmasv Avatam. 

4 Myriantheus: “In the sacrificial ceremonies against the evil spirit Namuci”(!). 
The translation given here is but an attempt. Grassmann conjectures vipapand. 
See in Appendix, s. v. Namuci. 

5 putr4m iva pitarav agvinobhéndravathuh kavyair dahsanabhih. 
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Like Indra, the A¢vins are besought to destroy all demons; as 
Indra’s help is then implored against non-Aryan enemies, so 
we find the Acvins entreated "te the same favor; Indra’s 
efforts, like those of the Acvins, are directed toward the restor- 
ation of the natural order of things, which suffers daily inter- 
ruption. And just at this point the conceptions of the two 
war-gods on the one hand, and of the one war-god on the 
other, overlap each other, so that we find the Acvins praised 
as recoverers of rain, and Indra celebrated as restorer of light— 
a complete exchange of their original functions. A step fur- 
ther, and we discover the Acvins and Indra alike as gods of 
prosperity and fruitfulness in general ; hence, as also from the 
intimate relations between them and their worshippers, they 
become benevolent and healing deities—a trait of character 
much more elaborately amplified in the case of the Agvins 
than in that of Indra. 

It is somewhat curious that, in spite of these many points of 
contact between Acvin-myths and Indra-myths, so few p es 
oceur in which they are mentioned together; and it is also 
remarkable that of any rivalry between the Thunderer and the 
Horsemen there are discoverable no indications whatever. 


IV. Descriptions of Indra’s Person. 


In the three previous Parts I have endeavored to determine 
Indra’s porwr 9 position in the Vedic pantheon, to illustrate, 
and, where possible, to harmonize the fables of his origin, and 
to define and describe not only his activity in the field of 
natural phenomena, but also his concern with the most various 
circumstances of human life. In the fourth and last Part I 
shall attempt to reproduce that picture of Indra’s person which 
Indian fancy painted for itself. 

In the case of no other Vedic divinity do we find so pro- 
nounced an anthropomorphism, so plastic a figure, as in that of 
Indra—a circumstance readily explainable from his position as 
war-god and national favorite of the Indian people. The 

ets never weary of describing his greatness, his huge size, 

is impetuous vigor, his craftiness and shrewdness, the riches 
at his disposal and his generosity in distributing them, the 
mighty horses and the strong chariot with which he travels, the 
fearful unerring weapons which he carries. And so it happens 
that the Indra-hymns afford us not only a remarkably detailed 
portraiture of this divinity, as it was developed in the Indian 
mind, but also not less faithful indications of Indian character 
and life, from which many particulars were unconsciously 
transferred to the likeness of Indra. 

Indra is lord of might (i. 11. 2), the first among highest ones 
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(viii. 50. 2), the mightiest of the gods, who concentrated in 
him all their manly vigor, power, and wisdom (i. 80. 15), and 
are far from being his equals (vi. 21. 10; vii. 21. 7). Neither 
age nor grown man attains an equal greatness with him, for 

e filled the universe with his person, and crowded out the 
lights of heaven (i. 81. 5); neither men nor gods, nor the 
heavenly waters, ever reached the limit of his might (i. 100. 
15; 54.1; ii. 16. 3; vi. 29. 5), for he is immeasurable (i. 102. 
7; iv. 16.5). He takes the great heavens upon his head (ii. 
17. 2), even the remotest regions of ether are for him not dis- 
tant (iii. 30.2). Earth cannot confine him (i. 55. 1; iii. 36. 4); 
Heaven and Earth together do not suffice for his girdle (i. 73. 
6); he grows beyond them when intoxicated with Soma (i. 100. 
14; iii. 36. 6; vi. 21. 2; viii. 6.15; 12. 24; 77.5; 87.5; 89. 
4); nay, he is even greater than Heaven, Earth, and Atmos- 
phere combined (i. 10. 8; iii. 46. 3). The half of him alone is 
more than both worlds together (vi. 30. 1); he covers the 
earth with one thigh (iii. 32. 11). Of his might one part is on 
earth, the other in the sky; it is concentrated in the midst, 
like the light (? i. 103. 1). “Were the earth ten times as 
great, and though men live for ever, yet thy greatness would 
still be celebrated day after day” (i. 52.11). Both worlds and 
the mountains tremble at his breath (ii. 12. 1—he is the thunder- 
storm !), even the god-like tree bends before him; everything 
upon earth is shaken, both worlds bow before him like an 
obedient woman. He is king of the heavenly race and of all 
nations upon earth (i. 100. 1; iii. 31. 8; 46.2; vi. 22.9; 36. 
4; vii. 27. 3; viii. 37. 3; 84. 3), the lord of flowing and of 
standing water, and of Soma (vi. 44. 21; viii. 53. 3), and he 
knows them all thoroughly (viii. 46. 12). Even the savage 
wolf abides by his decrees (viii. 55. 8), for his will determines 
all things (50. 4). He holds the tribes of men in his hand 
(vi. 31. 1); both boundless worlds are to him but a handful 
when he grasps them (iii. 30. 5). The smallest deed of such a 
divinity is at once bruited abroad throughout the whole world 
(viii. 45. 32). Unto him the high mountains are plains, he 
finds a ford in the deepest water (vi. 24. 8). He rages and 
roars when going on his expeditions, loudly shouting (ii. 20. 3: 
ef. the epithet puriravas in x. 95. 7, which, as already re- 
marked above, p. 129, is doubtless to be applied to Indra); 
snorting and fuming, raising the dust to the sky, he hurries 
through the air (iii. 51. 2; iv. 16.53; v. 34. 5; vi. 18. 2), and 
dashes everything in pieces (ii. 21. 2); he ‘s unrestrainable, 
irresistible (i. 84. 2, 7). After the feast he turns his course 
hither and thither, like a beast of prey, dreadful as a horned 
bull, like a raging whirlwind (iv. 32. 2; vii. 19. 1; viii. 33. 8). 
His path is inaccessible as the sun’s (i. 100. 2), and both worlds 
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cannot then hold him fast (i. 10.8). He finds no evenly-matched 
opponent; none cast him to earth, all are cast to earth by him 
(i. 33. 2; 129. 4); for he coerces all (v. 34. 6; 35. 4; vi. 17. 4; 
18. 1, 2; 20. 3; 25.5; 44. 4; vii. 20. 3) and no one who has 

rovoked him can long endure his wrath (v. 34. 7; vii. 31. 12); 
~ cannot be humbled. He sees and hears all things (viii. 67. 
5), and when he roars even the deaf may hear and tremble 
(x. 27.5). Not even the gods can arrest Indra’(iv. 17. 19; 30. 
3, 5); and whenever he slays a man, he fears not the vengeance 
of relatives (v. 34. 4). Thus invincible was he ever, thus will 
he ever be; no one will ever stand in his way, it matters not 
what he may undertake (iv. 30. 23). 

Indra possesses all the treasures of the world (i. 30. 10; 174. 
1; vi. 45. 8) in his treasure-house (viii. 1. 22); he rules over 
the abodes of men and the stalls of cattle (iv. 20. 8); all paths 
to riches unite in him, as streams in the ocean (vi. 19. 5). All 
herds round about are his, and he watches them with the eye 
of the sun (vii. 98. 6). He is a flowing stream of possessions 
(viii. 32. 13), a spring of gold (50. 6), a depository od tam, as 
vast as four oceans (x. 47. 2). From this he makes generous 
presents to men ; neither god nor man, nor rocks nor fortresses, 
can restrain his generosity (viii. 14.4; 70. 3; 77.3). He is 
the most generous of all givers, he gives without hesitation 
from full hands (i. 30. 1; iv. 31. 7). is assistance is everlast- j 
ing. He keeps not back the flocks, when he has heard the 4 
song of praise; he is a bull for him that wishes bulls, a horse : 
for the seeker after horses (vi. 24. 1; 45. 23, 26); he never ; 
refuses (vii. 27. 4), but assists in obtaining still greater riches ‘ 
(viii. 16. 10). Even a hundred envious meddlers can restrain 
his gifts as little as they can frustrate his plans (iv. 31. 9). 
“We cannot grasp thy whole greatness, O Indra,” says the 
author of vi. 27, “nor thy generosity, O generous one, nor all 4 
thy ever new gifts; no one has fathomed thy power.” The { 
magnitude of his bounty is not to be comprehended ; for his 
gifts, like the light, spread abroad over the whole earth (viii. q 
94, 21); there exists no one who can say: “ He has not given ;” 
but it is said: “ Indra alone is the active dispenser of gifts, his 
many acts of mercy follow one another swiftly” (vii. 26. 4), i 
they spring up side by side like shoots of trees (vi. 24. 3). ; 

he god’s youth and vigor are as unfailing as his gifts to , 
mortals. He grows not old, nor is he subject to death (iii. 32. 
7; vi. 19. 2); he makes others grow old, while he himself ; 
remains eternally young (ii. 16. 1); neither months nor years i 
consume him, days do not waste him away (iii. 46. 1; vi. 24. 7; 
x. 48. 5). When the mighty prince says to himself: “TI shall t 
not die,” then even this t ae is realized (viii. 82. 5). In x. i 
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86. 11 we read: “Among all women, Indrani (Indra’s wife) is 
most happy, for her husband shall never die of old age.” 

And Tobe is also wise and prudent (i. 61. 14; 62.12). In 
his belly he carries Soma, in his limbs wondrous power, in his 
hand the thunderbolt, and in his head wisdom (ii. 16. 2; viii. 
85. 3). He is called most sagacious of the wise (x. 112. 9), and 
his wisdom is unapproachable (ii. 21. 4). He is an enchanter, 
understands all stratagems (vi. 22. 1; 44. 14), yet he is faithful 
and not treacherous (viii. 51. 12); he is considered sinless (i. 
129. 5). Among the Angirases he is the best Angiras, among 
heroes a hero, among friends a friend; he rejoices with them 
that rejoice, the most skilled of them all in song (i. 100. 4), 
He has assumed the inspiration of prophets (iii. 36. 5), he is 
Brahman and Rsi in one. He is proud (i. 62. 10), and his 
mind firmly bent upon its — (i. 102. 5). 

Corresponding to his bold and warlike character, Indra 
appears to the eye of his worshipper’s imagination with gigan- 
tie body. His frame is full of vigor, mighty his neck, brawny 
his back ; he possesses irresistible strength in his body, it rests 
in his limbs as water rests in hidden springs (i. 55. 8; iv. 17. 
8; v. 87.1; viii. 1. 23; 17. 8; 67. 7). His figure is well cal- 
culated for drinking-bouts. His belly holds whole lakes of 
Soma, it swells like a sea (i. 8. 7; 11.1; 30.3; 104. 9; iii. 36. 
8); his mouth is huge, like a great body of water (vi. 41. 2). 

is arms are sleek, his hands thick and firm, both right and 
left well formed; his strength lies in them, they accomplish 
noble works, they win the flocks and herds (i. 80. 8; 102. 6; 
iv. 21.9; vi. 19. 3; viii. 32. 10; 33. 5; 50. 18; 70. 1). He 
has a golden beard, which he shakes with satisfaction at his 
approach and after the draughts of Soma (ii. 11. 17; viii. 33. 
6; x. 23. 1, 4), and handsome cheeks or lips, which he puffs 
out on such occasions (iii. 32. 1). In several hymns the word 
hari, ‘golden, sorrel, is made the subject of endless punning, 
so that Indra is called “gold-cheeked” (harigipra), “ golden- 
haired” (harikeca), “ golden-bearded” (harigmacaru), “ golden- 
formed” (harivarpas); similarly Airanyaya, ‘golden, and 
hiranyabihu, ‘ golden-armed.’ From his firmness and strength 
he is called dyasa, ‘of metal, brazen’ (i. 7. 2; vii. 34. 4; viii. 
55. 3; x. 96.4, 5, 8, 9, 12). His whole appearance is brilliant, 
wonderful, splendid, like the sun in glory (i. 53. 3; 173. 4; 
iii. 45. 5; iv. 16. 14; 21.2; v. 37.1). He is adorned like the 
dawn (i. 57. 3), he hangs the fleecy cloud about him for an 
ornament (iv. 22. 2)- But he can also assume any form what- 
ever at will, through his magic powers (iii. 53. 8; vi. 47. 18). 

Two passages of the Rik seem to refer to images of Indra, 
of some sort or other: iv. 24. 10: “Who will offer me ten 
cows for this my Indra here? When he has killed his enemies, 
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he must bring him back to me;” viii. 1. 5:' “ Not even for a 
great price would I sell thee, O slinger, not for a hundred nor 
a thousand nor ten thousand (cattle), O thou thunderbolt-bearer 
who receivest hundreds of libations.” One may well imagine 
what hideous objects such images must have been in Vedic 
times; and that the bahula gabhasti and the urvir apo na 
kakud were most successfully portrayed. 

Indra rides to battle or to the sacrifice on a golden wagon or 
chariot, which the Rbhus built for him. It runs easily, has a 
good frame and good hubs, and speeds through the air swifter 
than thought (i. 16. 2; 102. 3; vi. 29. 2; 37. 3; x. 44. 2). 
Indra urges on his steeds with a golden whip (viii. 33. 11). 
As a rule he drives two sorrels (ii. 15. 6 calls > thin mares: cf. 
iii. 44. 3); but often this number is too small for the enthusi- 
astic poet, who with the well-known Indian fondness for play- 
ing with numbers multiplies them without stint (ii. 18. 4, 7; 
iv. 46. 3; vii. 47. 18). They snort and neigh, they prance and 
rear during the journey, as though they were drunk like their 
driver (i. 81. 3; iii. 43. 6; i. 30. 16). Even Indra shrinks, 
tired and anxious, when after many vain efforts he has finally 
yoked them for his drive (x. 105.3). They have golden manes 
(viii. 32. 29), straight backs (viii. 1. 25; 6. 42; ill. 35. 4), tails 
like peacocks (iii. 45. 1; viii. 1. 25), noble limbs (iii. 48. 4), are 
well groomed (v. 6); their eyes are bright as the sun, they them- 
selves are like sunbeams (i. 16. 1; ii. 11. 16). They receive warm : 
fodder (iii. 53. 3); well-fed, they fill out their girths (i. 10. 3). 
The god is carried by them as an eagle by his wings (viil. 34. 9) ; 


they are always ready for a journey, be it morning or evening : 
when Indra would start on his rounds (i. 104. 1), they convey : 
him to the sacrifice in a trice (x. 32. 2). They are yoked : 
through the power of prayer, that the god may appear among 


his worshippers (ii. 18. 3; iii. 35. 4; vill. 1. 24; 45. 39; 87. 9). 
Indra received them from Heaven (i. 121. 8), or from the 
Rbhus (i. 111. 1). But he also travels with the horses of the i 
wind (Vayu?) or of the sun (Agni?) (7. 51. 10; 121. 12; x. 22. 
5; Val. 2.8; x. 49. 7). 

Indra’s usual weapon is the thunderbolt, which Tvastar 
made for him. This is described as golden (i. 57. 2; 85. 9; 
viii. 57. 3), or brazen (i. 81. 43 viii. 85. 3; x. 48. 3); easily 
victorious (i. 100, 13), intended to be hurled (i. 84. 11); and is 
ealled Indra’s companion (sacabhi, i. 131. 3). It is three or 
four-edged (i. 121. 4; iv. 22. 2), hundred-edged (vi. 17. 10), 
with a hundred knots or joints (i. 80. 6), or a thousand points 
(v. 34.2). Indra whets it as a bull his horns (i. 55. 1). An- 


‘mahé cand adrivah p4ra guik4ya deyam: na sahasraya nayi- 
taya vajrivo na cataya catamagha. 
VOL, XI. 26 
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other weapon, camba, perhaps a staff or club, is mentioned in 
x. 42. 7. According to x. 60. 3, he carries a goad ( paviravat) ; 
in i, 32. 12, and x. 180. 2, a lance; and in several passages bow 
and arrows (viii. 45.4; 66. 7, 11; x. 103. 2,3). He is often 
called adrivat, ‘armed with stones’—referring doubtless to 
rough pieces of loose rock suitable for throwing. He also has 
a hook, with which he secures riches for the Soma-presser (viii. 
17. 10; x. 44. 9). In some passages the word ¢zprda, generally 
rendered ‘cheek’ or ‘chin,’ seems to mean ‘ helmet ; so perhaps 
in hiricipra, vi. 29. 6. Cf. the remarks on the word in Muir’s 
Skt. Texts, v. 149. According to ix. 83. 4 (see above, p. 168), 
Indra was armed with a net, doubtless for the purpose of en- 
tangling his opponents, as was done by the Roman retiarii. 
Finally, the poets ascribed to Indra a household, in which 
he took his ease in the society of his wife Indrani:’ ef. iii. 53, 
4-6; vii. 18.2; x. 99.5. As he is about to take the field 
against his enemies, Indrani calls him back to get his accus- 
tomed draught of Soma. A satirical description of his domes- 
tic life is contained in the curious and very corrupt hymn 
x. 86, which is instructive as a possibly not unfaithful picture 
of the mores pf those times. A conjugal quarrel has broken 
out between Indra and his spouse, the cause of which was 
Indra’s pet monkey Vrsakapi, who, besides making a nuisance 
of himself in many other ways, disturbed the people’s sleep 
(? v. 22), and meddled with the secrets of his mistress’s toilet 
.(v. 5). Indrani complains of Indra’s lack of consideration for 
her, and declares her intention of killing the monkey—she 
who could boast of the greatest female charms (v. 6). Indra 
will not abandon his pet, which has shown itself useful on 
other occasions (vv. 12. 18). The quarrel ends with the recon- 
ciliation of the pair, and the monkey is reduced to order. 


' Indrani, a fem. formed from the masc. indra, is in the Rig-Veda hardly more 
than a name, without any personal characteristics; she is mentioned but five or 
six times. Varundni is an equally rudimentary personage. 

2 Hardly, as Grassmann supposed, son of Indra and Indrani. 
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APPENDIX. 


DEMONS MENTIONED BY NAME, WITH WHOM INDRA FIGHTS. 


The allusions to many of these demoniac beings are so vague 
that one is often in doubt to what class they belong—whether 
they be rain-stealers or personifications of other influences de- 
structive to mankind. 

Anargani: mentioned only in viii. 32. 2, without nearer descrip- 
tion. Its etymology is obscure. If from a priv. and ,/arg (=ri¢), 
it would signify ‘ not-harmful.’ 

Arnava is not necessarily the name of a demon, as the Pet. 
Dict. and Grassmann assume for the three passages x. 66. 11 ; 
67. 12; 111. 14. In the first passage the context is best suited 
by rendering the word ‘Air-’ or ‘Cloud-sea;’ in 67. 12, arnavasya 
seems to belong as adjective to arbudasya ; and 111. 4 is proba- 
bly best translated thus: “Indra, praised by the Angirases, 
broke the dominion (of the demons) over the mighty waves” 
(objective genitive). 

Arbudd : i, 51. 6: “Thou didst tread down with thy foot the 
great Arbuda.” In the same verse Qusna and Qambara are 
named, The adj. arnava, used of Arbuda in x. 67. 12, is ‘surg- 
ing, waving, undulating ;’ i. e. Arbuda is imagined in serpentine 
form. Indra cuts off his head. The Pet. Dict. in both passages 
renders ‘serpent.’ This Arbuda is doubtless identical with 

A'rbuda, mentioned in ii. 11. 20: * When he had refreshed him- 
self with Trita’s intoxicating draught, he cast Arbuda to earth.” 
In ii. 14. 4, Arbuda is mentioned with Urana. According to viii. 
32. 26, he is smitten by Indra with snow or ice—himendvidhyad 
arbudam, Inv. 3 we read: “Cast down the height, the pate of 
the great Arbuda;” viii. 3. 19: “Thou didst drive out the cows 
from the mountain of Arbuda, of the treacherous Mrgaya.” 

Ahi, ‘Serpent, Dragon’ (“ Wurm” of German mythology), 
designates both a demon and a mysterious being, AAi Budhnya, 
‘the dragon of the depths.’ In most cases, however, Ahi is the 
demon, identified with Vrtra—cf..e. g. i. 51.45; iv. 17. 7 ff; vi. 
72. 3; x. 113. 3; and the whole hymn i. 32-—by which is signified 
the long outstretched cloud, or else such clouds as seem to have 
been rolled or coiled up. The root is ah, in the signification 
‘squeeze.’ The reference is probably to snakes of the constrictor 
kind. 

Ahiguva, mentioned in viii, 32. 2 together with Srbinda, Anar- 
gani, and Pipru. In v. 26 occur the words Gurnavadbham ahigu- 
vam, which Grassmann translates “the spider-brood Ahiguva;” 
so also 66.2. x. 144. 3:' “Carelessly the bull among his females 
watches the busy falcon” (which brings the Soma to Indra; after 


ghfsuh gyen4ya kftvana 4si svasu vahsagah: didhed ahicuvah. 
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the draught of which the god will overcome Ahiguva and deprive 
him of the cows). On this verse Grassmann remarks: “Accord- 
ing to the hymn, Ahiguva is doubtless identical with the asta 
kreanus +. bow-stretching archer’] in iv. 27. 3.” The transla- 

I have given, if correct, proves this conjecture wrong. 
No wonder need be felt that the demon is called Vansaga. He 
is among his “cows,” the clouds, and so is naturally enough 
styled “the bull” of the flock. 

The word durnavadbha occurs without ahiguva only in ii. 11. 
18; durnavabhan danum. The rendering ‘ spider-brood’ is quite 
satisfactory; cf. Curtius, Grundziige, No. 406 6. The spider 
was not unnaturally classed with animals under whose forms 
demons were thought to exist, since in hot countries spiders are 
not only very large and disgusting, but positively dangerous. 
Nor is it improbable that the poets saw a considerable degree of 
resemblance between certain cloud-formations and spiders’ webs. 

Agna (‘greedy’), name of a demon in ii, 14. 5, and in ii. 20, 5 :’ 
“The mighty (Indra), stealing away the dawns by means of the 
sun, destroyed the old hiding-places of Agna;” vi. 4. 3:° “The 
radiant one who grows not old, who scares away (demons—Agni 
is meant), destroyed” etc. Who was this “greedy creature ?” 
Indra destroys his retreats by making the sun rise; Agni does 
the same by his rays; so that Agna, although mentioned among 
rain-stealers in ii. 14. 5, was doubtless in the first instance a 
demon of darkness. 

Ilibiga 1 find mentioned only in i, 33. 12: “Indra cast down 
the strongholds of Llibiga.” Yaska, Nir. vi. 19, makes the word 
equivalent to élabilagaya ‘lying in front of the door of refresh- 
ment’ (i. e. of the water). The commentator adds: “ He blocks 
up the openings by which the refreshments, the waters, flow out, 
and lies in front of them. It is a name for cloud.” Yaska’s idea 
may be correct; his etymology is of a sort with most of his 
others. 

Urana, mentioned only ii. 14,4: “ Urana, who stretched out 
ninety-nine arms.” The meaning for urana, ‘ram,’ given in Pet. 
Dict. for the later literature, would suit the clouds very well, as 
they often have a woolly appearance ; hence also the “ ninety-nine 
arms,” referring to their fringe-like edges. 

Aurnavabha. See Ahiguva. 

Karaja: named in i. 53. 8 along with Parnaya, in x. 48 with 
Parnaya and Vrtra. Both are conquered by Indra with Ati- 
thigva’s assistance, “ by means of the wheel,” i. e. chariots. Ati- 
thigva is a surname of Divodasa, for whom Indra also kills Qam- 
bara. Parnaya is plainly enough ‘the winged one; karanja I 
can only explain as derived from ka+rafija, ‘of uncertain color,’ 
i. e. dark, seal Benfey, Or. u. Oce. i. 413, supposes the word 
to be connected in some way with kara, ‘hail.’ 


mugnann usésah siiryena stavan Agnasya cic chignathat pirvy4ni. 
? vi y4 inéty ajarah pavak6 ‘gnasya cic etc. 
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Kuyava. Although kuyava is generally to be taken as an 
adjective qualifying Qusna (which see below), yet the word some- 
times appears to be an independent name, as e. g. in i. 103. 8:' 
where the order of words forbids our taking gusnam and kuya- 


vam together. To be sure, kuyavam might here belong with | 


vrtram, but I know no other instance of Vrtra’s receiving this 
epithet. The verse i. 104. 3 mentions two wives of Kuyava: 
“Kuyava’s wives bathe in the stream of milk (i. e. rain); let 
them be dashed to pieces in the cataract of GCipha” (Grassmann) ; 
i. e. they revel in the possession of what rightly belongs to man- 
kind, but by the renewed flowing of the Cipha they are to be 
destroyed. Grassmann’s explanation of giphd as name of a river 
is doubtless correct. 

| Kuyavdc is mentioned only in i. 174.7. Pet. Dict. and Grass- 
mann derive the word from /uya (=ku) +vdc; hence, ‘ slanderer.’ 
There is no further authority for making kuya equivalent to ku ; 
but the meaning ‘slanderer’ suits the context, as the hymn men- 
tions only earthly enemies, and particularly slanderers. | 

Kaéulitara, see Gambara: iv. 50, 14. 

Krivi, ‘leather bag, or bottle’ (a@0s), i. e. the rain-cloud. In 
ii. 17. 6 and 22. 2, and V4l. 3. 8 it seems to be used as name of a 
demon. 

Cumuri: generally in the company of Dhuni (‘the roarer’). 
Indra put them both to seep, and so killed them, as a favor to 
Dabhiti. In vi. 26. 6, we find Cumuri alone, and Dhuni is not 
alluded to at all in the hymn; in all other passages they are men- 
tioned together. 

| Danava: v. 29. 4:° “Indra, bidding the swallower (i. e. him 
who sought to swallow him up) retire, struck down the snorting 
Dinava”—where it is indifferent whether we take daénavam as 
name or not; ¢vasant is applied to Vrtra in i. 61. 10 et saepp. 
In v. 32. 1 danava appears to refer to Ahi, i.e. Vrtra (cf. the 
other verses); so also ii. 1]. 10. It is evidently unnecessary to 
consider the word, formed as a patronymic from ddnu, ‘ demon,’ 
as a name. | 

Drbhika: only ii. 14. 3. It perhaps signifies ‘he who bunches 
clouds together.’ The root darbh occurs, according to Pet. Dict., 
only in the Brihmanas. For the form ef. vrdhika, ‘helper, and 
Whitney, Gr., § 1186. 

Dhuni, see Cumuri. 

Namucei is explained by Panini as from na+muei, i, e. ‘he who 
does not let (the rain) free: ef. K. Z. viii. 80. In the following 
verse the relations between the Agvins and Namaci still await 
satisfactory explanation: x. 131. 4:° “Ye Agvins, lords of the 


¢4snam pipruth kiyavarh vrtram indra yadavadhir vi pirah 
barasya. 

jigartim indro apajarguranah prati gvasantam ava danavarh han. 

yuv4mh suramam agvina namucav 4suré s4c4: vipipana qubhas pati 
indrarh karmasv Aavatam. 
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rapid flight, after ye had drunk the intoxicating draught in the 
company of the demon Namuci, helped Indra in his deeds,” 
Elsewhere Namuci is always a rain-stealer. Indra strikes off his 
head in v. 30. 7, 8 and vi. 20. 6, or crushes it with the foam of 
water, v. 30. 9; viii. 14. 13. See the curious explanation of this 
by the commentator on V. 8. x. 33, in Muir, 8. T. v. 94. 

Navavastva, ‘he who has a new dwelling-place.’ In i. 36. 18 
and vi. 20. 11 the word is plainly name of a man: in the first pas- 
sage, a favorite of Agni; in the second, son of Ugani, a favorite of 
Indra. In i. 36. 18 he is also called brhadratha, ‘ having a great 
chariot ;? so also in x. 49. 6, where Indra says of himself:' “ It 
was I, the slayer of Vrtra, who hewed in pieces Navavistva, even 
as I hewed Vrtra” (vrtreva=vrtram iva). Hence it seems unne- 
cessary to make navavdstva name of a demon. 

Narmara: only ii. 13.8. The text has nérmaram sahavasum, 
generally translated ‘ Narmara with all his possessions.’ Siyana 
takes sahavasu as name of an Asura; ndrmara would then be 
patronymic from nrmara (‘causing death to the heroes’), which 
need not signify a demon. 

Padgrbhi, ‘ who seizes by the foot :’ only x. 49. 5. Savya, into 
whose hands Indra delivers Padgrbhi, is not mentioned elsewhere. 

Parnaya. See under 

Pipru. The word is plainly derived from ,/par. If from 
1. par, the meaning would be ‘the overcomer, compeller ;’ if from 
2. par, ‘he who satiates himself’ (i. e. with the stolen waters). 
For the form, cf. sé-sn-u, ji-gy-%, etc. (Whitney, Gr., § 1178 ¢); 
the accent raises difficulties. In i. 101. 2, Pipru is called avrata, 
‘disobedient to the laws.’ By the “laws” we have doubtless to 
understand Varuna’s ordinance that the rain shall descend upon 
the earth. In iv. 16. 13 he is styled mrgayan giguvdnrsam, ‘a 
mighty monster,’ and Indra kills him. He appears mostly in the 
company of Qusna and Qambara, and like them is possessed of 
castles and strongholds, by which again clouds are meant. 

Pigaci: only in i. 133, 5. The whole hymn is a prayer for the 
banishment of demons. Grassmann’s derivation, from piga + ac, 
is doubtless correct ; Pigaci would then be the will-o’-the-wisp. 

Makha appears in two passages as an enemy of the gods: ix. 
101. 13:* “Drive off the greedy dog, as the Bhrgus drove off 
Makha” (Aatd, 2nd plur., addressed to the gods, or to the other 
ren x. 171, 2:° “Thou didst rend the head of the wild 

akha from his body, and enter the Soma-presser’s house.” In 
the first passage Grassmann translates makha by ‘enemy;’ in the 
second, by ‘ warrior.’ 

Mrga, ‘wild beast,’ designates in i. 80, 7 Vrtra, who, as is 


! ahéth s4 y6 navavastvam brhddratham s4m vrtréva dasarh vrtraha- 
rujam. 

? 4pa ¢vanam aradhasarh haté makh4m na bhfgavah. 

makhdsya dédhatah giré ‘va tvac6é bharah: agachah somino 
grham. 
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apparent from the rest of the hymn, is here thought of in animal 
form. So also v. 29. 4; 32.3; 34.2; viii. 82. 14. (Pet. Dict.) 
So also 

Mrgaya, used iv. 16. 13 of Pipru, viii. 3.19 of Arbuda. In x. 
49. 5 perbaps proper name. 

Rudhikra: only ii. 14.5. Grassmann, ‘shedder of blood,’ from 
rudhi (=rudhira) and kra (from ,/kir): ef. dadhikra. Yet here 
Rudhikra stands among rain-stealers, and why all at once a 
‘ blood-shedder ?” 

Rauhina is mentioned in Naigh. i. 10 as equivalent to megha, 
‘cloud.’ In i. 103. 2, he is killed together with the rain-stealers 
Ahi and Vyansa; in ii. 12, 12 he is called dydm Grohant, ‘the 
stormer (assaulter) of the sky’--the Indian counterpart of the 
Titans. In agreement with ii. 12. 12, the root ru, ‘climb,’ seems 
to underlie the word; Grassmann derives it from rofini, ‘ bay 
mare.’ 

Vangrda: only in i. 53, 8, where Indra and Rjigvan destroy 
his hundred castles. Grassmann separates vaigrd-a. 

Varcin : mentioned four times—ii. 14. 6; iv. 30.15; vi. 47. 21; 
vii. 99. 5—each time in connection with Qambara. He leads 
100,000 men against Indra, but is killed. Grassmann assumes for 
the word a root vare, ‘ glisten,’ and compares varcas and vrcivat. 
Roth, in a private lecture, hinted at a connection with the later 
word varcas, ‘ dung, filth.’ 

Vala signifies originally ‘cave;’ and by this seems to have 
been signified at first the cloud-cave which concealed the stolen 
rain-cows, and then, by a transition to a person, the demon who 
had his abode therein. The first meaning is exemplified in vi. 
39. 2:' “Indra tore open the untorn roof of the cave, he con- 
quered the Panis by his words (alone) :” cf. x. 62. 2; 138. 13 ii. 
12. 3. The second we find in x. 68. 6:* “When Brhaspati with 
fiery glowing lightning-flashes split open the hiding-place of Vala 
who jeered at him :” cf. vi. 18. 5; viil. 14. 8. But in most cases 
a distinction between these two meanings is quite impossible, and 
there are extremely few verses in which vala is necessarily a 
proper name. 

rkadvaras: only in ii. 30. 4; apparently an epithet of Vrtra. 
Roth and Grassmann conjecture vrkadhvaras, ‘as harmful as a 
wolf.’ 

Vrsagipra, ‘ having “eo like a bull.’ Spoken of in vii. 99. 4 as 
conquered by Indra and Visnu: “O heroes, ye destroyed in battle 
the stratagems of the demon Vrsagipra.” Still, the word might 
be merely an adjective. 

Vyansa. The word signifies literally ‘ with broad (or ‘ crooked’) 
shoulders.’ According to iv. 18. 9, he wounds Indra. He is 
mentioned in some half-dozen verses, together with Pipru, Qusna, 


ruj4d 4rugnath vi val4sya s4num panfir vacobhir abhi yodhad in- 


* yada valasya pfyato jasum bhéd bfhaspétir agnitapobhir arkaih. 
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Namuci, and others; but it is impossible to determine his charac- 
ter more nearly. Cf. i. 101. 2; 103. 2; ii. 14. 5; iii. 34. 3; in i, 
32. 5 vyansa may be an adjective qualifying Vrtra. 

Vandika: only in ii, 30. 8, in plur. Probably demons rather 
than men. Sayana refers it to the descendants of Ganda, who 
appears in V. S. as leader of the Asuras. 

Cambara appears very often, and as one of the most dangerous 
among Indra’s opponents. The word is of secondary formation, 
from gamba, which in x. 42. 7 designates a weapon used by In- 
dra, and is explained in Naigh. and Nir. by vajra. If the word 
gambara as name of a demon retains its appellative force, then 
this is the only case known from the R. V. in which a demon 
carries the weapon peculiar to Indra. Still, the word nivividh- 
van, used of Vyaiisa in iv. 18. 9, seems to point to a regular 
weapon carried by the demons. Roth, Zur. Lit. u. Gesch. d. 
Weda, p. 116, and Zimmer, Altind. Leben, p. 126, suppose gam- 
bara to have been originally a designation of some non-Aryan 
tribe, which was afterward transferred to certain demons. 

For Gambara the following passages are of importance: vi. 
47, 21:' “In the abiding-place of the waters the hero slew the 
two higgling demons Varcin and Gambara.” In ii, 12. 11 Gam- 
bara is called parvatesu ksiyant, ‘dwelling on the mountains,’ where 
‘the mountains’ may be either those upon earth, or the thus 
imaginatively described clouds in the sky. In vii. 18. 20° 
“Thou hast killed the Cambara, who theught himself a little god; 
thou didst hurl him down from the heights”’—gambara plainly 
designates a hostile, non-Aryan tribe; cf. the other verses of the 
hymn, and vi. 26. 5. 

The clouds are called Cambara’s castles. Indra is said to have 
destroyed ninety-nine of them, or a hundred (ix. 61. 1, 2; ii. 14. 
6); and in the latter case, ninety-nine during the day and the 
hundredth at evening (iv. 26. 3), as an especial favor to Divodisa. 
According to ii, 12. 11, Indra found Gambara only in the fortieth 
year: i.e. it was long before the storm broke—the drought was 
of long duration. In iv. 30. 14, Cambara is called kdulitara 
(‘ with a numerous family ?’). 

Cusna is, after Vrtra, Indra’s most dangerous enemy. He is a 
demon of drought and bad harvest, and with his destruction fer- 
tility and prosperity return to the earth. Thus, v. 32, 4:° “Him 
who revelled at will in these waters, the son of mist who delights 
to roam in the darkness, the demon’s rage and Qusna himself, did 
Indra, the thunderer, who receives the powerful libations, destroy 
with the thunderbolt.” The most significant of the epithets 


4han das4 vrsabh6 vasnay4antodavraje varcinarh gambararh ca. 
dévakarh cin manyam4nam jaghanthava tm4na brhatah gambaram 


bhet. 
3 tyath cid svadhaéya madantam mihé naépatarh suvfdhath tamo- 


gam: vfsaprabharma4 danavdsya bhamath vajrena vajri ni jaghana 
nam. 
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applied to Qusna is kuyava, ‘causing bad harvests.’ (For Ku- 

ava as an independent personification see above.) Again, x. 22. 
14:' “That the earth, though without hand or foot, might never- 
theless prosper through the help of the glorious ones, thou didst 
cast down Qusna upon the right hand, to the gain of the whole 
world:” ef. Val. 3. 8. Qusna is furthermore called agusa (proba- 
bly with an intentional pun upon his name), ‘greedy,’ a word 
used only of him and once (i. 174. 3) of Agni; mdyin, ‘ wily’ os 
also Vrtra); grngin, ‘horned ;’ amdnusa, ‘hostile to 
and vrandin, ‘ enervating,’ which of course refers to the enervat- 
ing, exhausting influence of the drought upon all living things 
(i. 338. 12; x. 22. 7; i. 54.5). His cloud-castles, which wander 
restlessly about (carisnu pwr), are mentioned in i. 103. 8 and 
viii, 1. 28. Indra is besought to destroy his whole progeny, viii. 
40. 10,11. The act of killing him was an especial favor to Kutsa 
Arjuneya: i. 63. 3:° “For the joyful youth Kutsa thou didst 
smite Qusna with his wagon in his fort:” cf. iv. 16. 12; vi. 26. 3; 
31. 3; vii. 19. 2. 

The Pet. Dict. derives the word from ,/gus=gvas, ‘hiss ;’ 
Grassmann, from 4/¢gus, ‘dry up, wither,’ which is found once in 
the Rig-Veda in composition with prati, and often in the Athar- 
van with other prepositions. For Roth’s view speaks the adjec- 
tive gvasana, ‘snorting,’ in i. 54. 5; yet Grassmann’s derivation 
seems to correspond better with the general conception of this 
demon. Perhaps even the Indians forgot at a very early date 
the real derivation of the word. 

Svarbhanu (‘he who has the sunlight in his power’ ?) appears 
only in y. 40, as a demon who obscures the sun, but is slain by 
Indra for Atri. 


lahasta yad apadi vardhata ksah gacibhir vedyanam: gignam pari 
pradaksinid vigvayave ni gignathah. 
tv4m vrjane prks4 yiine kitsaya dyumate sacahan. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE CYPRIOTE INSCRIPTIONS 


OF THE 


CESNOLA COLLECTION IN NEW YORK. 


By Pror. ISAAC H. HALL, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Presented to the Society May 7th, 1884. 


THE object of this paper is to present the results of a fresh 
study of the inscriptions, and especially to correct sundry 
current mistakes. It has especial reference to the last general 
re-working of the subject of the Cypriote inscriptions, which 
nee as Heft I. of Dr. Hermann Collitz’s Sammlung der 

riechischen Dialekt-Inschrifien, under the title of Die Griechisch- 
Kyprischen Inschrifien in Kpichorischer Schrift, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Deecke (Gottingen, 1883). 

In essaying to offer emendations, I shall not generally stop 
to explain the source of error, nor to correct the (few) false 
references and clerical errors. 

Dr. Deecke’s work, in general, displays a marked advance in 
deciphering and interpretation, and is characterized throughout 
by learning and ingenuity. He gives the inscriptions in a 
Roman transliteration, line for line, followed by the Greek 
reading, in which also the line is marked. In the Roman 
syllables, he prints in Italic type those which he considers plain 
and correct on the monuments, but those that he reenls as 
defaced or needing emerdation he gives in Roman letters. The 
Greek that corresponds to the latter he prints in type with 
scratched faces. 

This distinction would be a very desirable one, if it could be 
always made; but I have not found it generally to conform to 
fact, since Deecke frequently uses the Roman letters where 
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Italic ought to be, and sometimes vice versd. Accordingly, I 
shall make no thorough attempt to revise his representations in 
that respect, nor shall I follow his plan myself. There is, 
furthermore, a difficulty, sometimes, in determining whether a 
syllable should on that plan be printed in Roman or in Italic; 
and the judgment of different eyes or interpreters would greatly 
vary. 

For convenience, and for the sake of avoiding a multiplica- 
tion of references, I shall follow Deecke’s order and numbers 
References to “ Hall” denote my own numbers in Jour. Amer. 
Or. Soe., vol. x. 

Where the readings bere given differ from those previously 
published by me, it is to be understood, of course, that the 
present ones are the result of better knowledge, and to be 
preferred to the former ones. In many cases the stones, after 
ten or twelve years’ exposure to the upper air, show their 
characteristics much better than when fresh from the ground. 
In some cases cleaning an object has brought to light an 
inscription ; in others, it has made the inscription more legible. 


Inscriptions FROM KyTHREA, 


1. Deecke is mistaken in speaking of “das sonderbar geformte 


vierte Zeichen der zweiten Zeile.” The character is plain, and of 
the usual form; though a crack in the stone may have deformed 
the squeeze which primarily supplied Deecke’s authority. I 
should put none of the syllables in Roman letters, since all are 
unmistakable. The inscription is on one side of a stone box, of a 
sort of which quite a number of specimens appear in the Cesnola 
collection, some of them smoked inside, and probably intended 
for coals and incense. Characters $ to $ inch high. Three lines. 
It reads: 

1. 

2. re.wo.se.ka.se.mi.ka.te.te.ke.ta.i. 

3. pa. pi.a.t,a.po.ro.ti.ta.t. 

IIpwrorinw nut, ras lapias ta@ te- | pévos, nas ui naré- 
tai | 

‘I am [the offering] of Prototimos, the priest of the Paphian, 
and he laid me up to the Paphian Aphrodite.’ 

The yz in line 2 may be either (epigraphically) dialectic for pe, 
or for yi(v). The latter seems to follow the analogy of No. 45. 


2. In the first line, Deecke romanizes te.o.ta. The te. is gone; 
enough of the o. is left to show the character in the connection; 
but the ¢a. is quite plain, and should not be romanized. Other- 
wise Deecke is right. 

The inscription is on a fragment of a box like the preceding. 
Characters } to 4 inch high. Three lines, 
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ta.se.[te.]o.ta.se.pa.... 
2. a.u.ta.ra.mi.ka.te.... 
3. O.nd. 8i.te.mi.s8e.... 
Tas po ras Ila[pias hui] | avrap pr naré[Snne] | 
‘ Of the goddess the Pa[ phian am I;] but Onasithemis [laid] me 


up... 

3. In line 1, the second se. is certain, though the last stroke 
(the long one) is broken away. Deecke’s romanized wu. in line 2 
is a plain 7. on the stone; but Deecke is probably right in emend- 
ing it, though it may have been phonetically correct to the stone- 
cutter. (In the East the w-sound, as well as the @-sound, continu- 
ally degenerates into the é-sound in colloquial use.) On an object 
like the last, but in four lines, instead of three as Deecke gives it. 
Characters } to $ inch high. 

1. ta. se.te.o.| ta.se.... 

2. a.t.ta.ra.e(or, me.?).... 

3. te.mt.... 


Tas See ras [Ilagias aitap pe (or, airap [na- 
| Senifs.... pifar... 

‘Of the goddess the [Paphian am I; but Onasi]themis [set me 
up to the Pa]phifan Aphrodite].’ , 


4. Deecke is right in his identification. Cesnola’s copy (Cyprus, 
Plate 8, no. 53) is bad; but Pierides is right. The se. at the 
beginning should have been romanized on Deecke’s principles, 
since only one stroke of the character remains. Of the inscrip- 
tion, however, nothing is “sehr schwach” but thee. Half of the 
mi. at the end is broken away, and the character should have 
been romanized ; but of these matters Deecke was, of course, not 
aware, 

Inscription on a fragment of like description with the preceding. 
Characters $ to ? inch high. One fragmentary line. 

pa. pi.a.se.|e.mi.... 

[ Ta]s Llapias nui... 

‘Of the Paphian am I...’ 


5. The point “hinter se.” is f wend a division-mark, contrary to 
i 


Deecke’s opinion. Another division-mark appears also at the 
beginning of the inscription, i. e. before ta. Also a clear frag- 
ment of a se. ends the line; of which fact no hint is given by 
Deecke. 

Inscription on object like the last. One fragmentary line. 
Characters } to 4 inch high. 

... | ta.se. | pa.pi.a.se.... 

... TaS Ilagias... 

‘... of the Paphian.. .’ 


6. Deecke’s first romanized se. is pretty certainly wrong. The 
character is fragmentary, but pretty plainly mo., followed by 


x 
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a division-mark. A division-mark occurs also after the last 
character. 

Inscription on object like the last. One fragmentary line. 
Characters 4 to 2 inch high. 

...mo. | pa.pi.a.se. | 

... [? pw@rori)uw Ilagias ... 

‘, .. Of Prototimos (?) Paphia’s. . .’ 

Still, it is possible that the reading was... 7a]s Ilagias... 


7. Deecke is right, even in tacitly noting that we have here the 
beginning of an inscription. 
n a fragment of a large bowl or jar of red earthenware. 
Inscription in characters ? to 1 inch high. 
ta. 8€.pa.pi.... 
Tas llapifas... 
‘Of the Paphifan.. .’ 


8. There is nothing in the collection to answer to this inscrip- 
tion. I presume it is Pierides’s first or second copy of Deecke’s 
No. 4, above, when the fainter e. m7. at the end escaped his 
attention. I had from Gen. di Cesnola squeezes of this whole 
lot of Kythrea inscriptions, made at the time of their discovery, 
and given to me at the same time that Pierides saw them; and 
this was not among them. It also makes one more (and, with 
No. 14, two more) than the number of them as then stated by 
Gen. di Cesnola, or than the number which I have known ever 
since. Consequently, I consider that this inscription is to be 
counted as non-existent, and to be erased. 


9. Deecke is wrong in some comparatively minor matters. 
The first character is ta., not se. ; and the a. is the end of the 
original inscription. Deecke’s comment is all wrong. ‘ 

Inscription on the side of a flat-bottomed basin of red pottery. 
One (end of a) line. Characters 1} to 12 inch high. 

... Ca.pa.pi.a. 

... T& Ilagpta (i.e. Magia). 

. . tothe Paphian.’ 

The absence of the zota adscript is easily explained on the sup- 
position that the epithet was preceded by rai ’Agppodiraz. 


10. Deecke is right in his comment. The pi. has been made 
an o. by a superfluous line. But, contrary to Deecke’s indica- 
tion, we have here the end of the original inscription. 

Inscription on fragment of an incense box of soft stone, like 
Nos. 1-6. One (end of a) fragmentary line. Characters % to 3 
inch high. 

pa. pi.a.se. 

... Magias. 

. . of Paphia.’ 


11. Deecke is wrong in several respects; but it is probable 
that his identification of this with “Pier. Trans. V., p. 96, n. 
11 f.,” is correct. 
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The inscription is in two lines, fragmentary, but probably the 
beginning of the second line is present. There is no reason for 
reading from left to right, as te does. Nor is there any 
point between “p7. [which I read 0.] and a. ;” but the “ Anfang 
eines Striches unter pi.” is really there (not a chance scratch), 
and makes it an 0. ‘ 

Inscription on a fragment of like nature with the last. Two 
fragmentary lines. Characters ~ inch high. 

lo... 

2 @.0.... 

‘of the goddess... ... (?)’ 


12. All the characters in this inscription should have been 
romanized on Deecke’s method, for they are all broken on the 
lower side. 

On an object like the last. One fragmentary line. Characters 
2 inch high, 

... Lapia{s?]... 

‘. . . of (or, perhaps, to) Paphia. .. . 


13. Deecke is all wrong, except in the two last characters. 
Inscription on a large fragment of calcareous stone, in one 
fragmentary line, 1 foot 8 inches long. Characters 4 to 6 inches 
high, deeply cut, but the first three much worn. 
. 8.ka.te,ke.a.... 
sua Onne’A... 
set me up to A[pollo?](or Aphrodite?) .. 


14. Deecke’s remarks about the variance between the “ Zeich- 
nung,” the “Text,” and the “Umschreibung ” are just enough; 
but the fact is that the “ Zeichnung” in Pierides’s Plate ““A-5.” 
is altogether wrong, and represents an inscription quite different 
from any of these Kythrea inscriptions. Whether the mistake is 
Pierides’s own or that: of the editor of the Journal, is uncertain. 
(See foot-note, p. 96, Jour. Soc. Bibl. Archeol., vol. v.) The 
“Text” is palpably misprinted. What Pierides’s “11 a” is, is 
not so certain; but Deecke’s 5, 6, for which he does not cite 
Pierides, certainly represent two of Pierides’s numbers. 

To make the matter clearer, I will state that the group of 
small Kythrea inscriptions found by Gen. di Cesnola in 1876 are 
eleven in number, three longer, and six mere fragments, on stone, 
and two on pottery. I have known all these inscriptions ever 
since their discovery, and they are the same that Pierides de- 
scribes, though it is difficult to identify each of those he has 
grouped under his No. 11, even with the stones to help. This 
group does not include Deecke’s No. 13, which, though from 
Kythrea, was found at another time, and is on a large stone. 
We have to reject Deecke’s Nos. 8 and 14, as non-existent. 

For presenting the matter more clearly, I append the following 
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tabular statement of agreement between Deecke and Pierides, as 
the result of the most careful examination I could make. 


Deecke 1 Pierides No. 8. 
9. 
10. 
11d. 
ll a. 
11 b. 
12 b. 
= 11 d., repeated, 
and therefore to be erased.) 
12 a. 
ll 
11 f. 
lle. 


is not of this group.) 


= 11 a., repeated, 
and therefore to be erased.) 


on 


37. (Hall, No. 24.) In respect to this inscription, I now agree 
with Deecke in the reading of the second character in line 1. 
Inscription on the (calcareous stone) base of a statue, with feet 
still remaining. Divisions between the words are not marked 
with points or lines, but indicated by spaces. Three lines. 
Characters about 4 inch high. 

1. e.po.to.se. ka.te.se.ta.se. to.i. 

2. ti.o.t. ta.pi.te.ki.si.o.i. 

3. i.tu.ka.i. a@.za.ta.i. 

"Egodos naréotace | i(v) 

‘Ephodos erected [this statue] to the auspicious god, in good 
fortune.’ 

This rendering, which seems the only proper one, and which 
avoids more difficulties than any other, assumes either that the 
engraver omitted a short stroke in the fourth character of line 2, 
thus leaving it ¢a., instead of making it ¢o.; or else that ta. pi. in 
Cypriote is equivalent to 7@ é7? in ordinary Greek (to read it 
tTa(t) ‘2ideSic, and consider the divinity feminine, seems for- 
bidden by the r@z in line 1—unless that is a mistake, and the 
offering is to Aphrodite). In the former case, rawide&ior is to 
be corrected to t@idiGiw. Another view, which is appar- 
ently Deecke’s, takes this group of characters as equivalent to 
ta ét deSig [uéper]; in which case the translation would be: 
‘Ephodos erected to the god the objects on (at? in?) the right 
hand [portion]:’ namely, of the temple. 


114. This number is here inserted, out of its order, as it is out 
of place in Deecke. The inscription is on a block of calcareous 
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stone, from Palzo-Paphos, where I first saw it. The inscription 
is in three lines (not two, as Deecke gives it), each 6 inches long ; 
and perhaps is complete, though another line, or at least a charac- 
ter or two more, seems to be required by the sense. Characters 
14 to 1} inch high; plain, except that the last two in line 2, and 
the first two and the last one in line 3, are damaged. 

1. ki. si. ka. se. Kiooinas (or Zixas, or Ziyas) 

2. o.ti.mo.to.ro. 0, Tipod 

3. 

‘Kissikas (or Xichas, or Xigas) the son of, Timodoros, for 
expiation .. .’ 

Curium anp VICINITY. 


43. (Hall, No. 33.) In the years that have elapsed since my 
first (necessarily hurried) reading of this inscription, the inscrip- 
tion has become plainer, by drying more thoroughly; and I have 
to change my former reading. The inscription is on the base of 
a statuette of calcareous stone, from the temple of Apollo Hylates, 
near Curium. Inscription 4$ inches long. Characters j inch 
high, all plain, except that the first and last are somewhat faint, 
and the plainly cut character that is here read as te. may be ni. 
or pu. Reads from left to right. 

pa.ti.na.le.o.te.se. 

Paivakeotns (or -orNs). 

Proper name, probably genitive of the offerer, ‘ Phainaleote.’ 
But it may be read as nominative, ‘Phainaleotes.’ Also, as 
Paivahéovis or Paivahéonvs. 


44. (Hall, No. 34.) Like the last, on the base of a statuette 
from the temple of Apollo Hylates, near Curium. Inscription 
now 2} inches long, but must have been an inch longer toward 
the left, and included one character more toward the right. 
Characters } inch high; all plain, except that from the varying 
depth of the strokes it is doubtful whether the second character 
from the left is a division-mark or the character to. Reading 
from left to right (as most of the legible inscriptions from this 
place do), the characters are: 

...¢.| (or to.) wa.re.pa.li.we.... 

For which [?AtoAA@vi Si@]: FApnfadirn[s] is as good a 
conjecture as I can offer. 


45. (Hall, No. 32.) On a pedestal of calcareous stone. Inscrip- 
tion in 4 lines, each one foot long, except the last, which is 34 
inches. Characters ? to 1} inches high; nearly all in the first 
line somewhat obscure, and the lower part of the last three in 
line 4 broken away. Otherwise plain, and the reading certain. My 
former reading of this inscription has to be corrected in sundry 
points. The stop at the end is a circle, not a straight mark. 

1. si.ri. 

2. u.e.u.ka. sa.me.no.se.pe.ri.pa. 

3. 

4. ke.i.tu.ka.it. 
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With Voigt, I am inclined to think that the first ~. in line 2, 
and the last «. in line 3, should be corrected to mi., since they 
lack only a lower stroke to make the latter reading. Without 
this correction, the reading is: 

’Ovacip: | vevEapevos wept | dt 
Hlepoedtat vvéSn- | (or bv | xe) rvyar. 

‘Aristogon, having vowed in company with [and] for his son 
Perseutas, in company with him offered [this] to Onasiris in good 
fortune.’ 

With the emendation, the reading is: 

"Apiotoy@v ’Ovacrpr | uv) evSadpevos mepi mar- | dt 
tau piv €9n- | i(v) rdyat. 

‘ Aristogon having vowed me concerning his son Perseutas 
offered me to Onasiris in good fortune.’ 

Here yz or yazv is the ace. sing. of the first personal pronoun, 
as in some of the Kythrea inscriptions. 

The dative 0.na.si.ri. occurs on two other Cesnola inscrip- 
tions, and is shown to be an epithet of Apollo. 


46 and 47. The votive armlets of Etevander, from the treasure 
of Curium. The two inscriptions read the same, but one is 4 
inches long, with characters } inch high; the other is 34 inches 
long, with characters } inch high. The characters are as plain 
and fresh as when first cut—with a hammer and small chisel. It 
is also plain that some false strokes made in cutting some of the 
characters were hammered out ‘by the engraver. On one of the 
armlets, the character for se. is turned in a direction opposite to 
that in which it appears on the other. In one, the perpendicular 
stroke of the character pa. goes from top to bottom, crossing the 
horizontal strokes. On the other armlet the perpendicular stroke 
appears only above the upper, and below the lower, horizontal 
line, not crossing them, but leaving the space between them clear. 
Read from left to right: 

e.te.wa.to.ro| to.pa.po. pa.si,le.wo.se. 

'Erera(v)dp@ llapw facihéros. 

‘Of Etevandros, king of Paphos.’ 

It may be further remarked that this Etevander king of Paphos 
was one of those who sent his submission to the Assyrian Esar-. 
haddon; that these two armlets are of very fine gold, hammered 
out from solid ingots, and show no wear on the inside, as they 
would if they had been worn. They were doubtless votive 
offerings only. Their weight is just two pounds avoirdupois. 


48. On a fragment of calcareous stone. Inscription in 3 (not 
2, as Deecke) fragmentary lines. Characters 44 to 34 inches 
high, deeply cut, and plain, though the surface is much damaged. 

1. ka.e.wo.... 

2. me.ki.... 

3. pa (or, lo.)... 

Perhaps the lines are also fragmentary at the beginning. 
Deecke’s reading is all wrong except the first and last characters 
of line 1. Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily. 
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49. Here Deecke is nearly all wrong. The inscription is in one 
fragmentary line, on a fragment of pedestal of calcareous stone, 
deeply cut. Characters 2 to 3 inches high, a little worn, but 
plain. Reads probably from left to right. 

..- pa.ti.sa.to.ro.... 

(There are no division-marks, as Deecke represents.) Probabl 
the genitive of a proper name ending in -d@vdpq@; but there is 
not enough to go farther with certainty. 


50. This is, in all probability, on the base of one of several 
statuettes which bear a Cypriote inscription. They are all from 
the temple of Apollo Hylates; and consequently this would be 
out of its place here according to Deecke’s arrangement. The 
one which seems to me nearest this one is in one line, about half 
of it gone, but the remnant 2 inches long. Characters } inch 
high, generally hard to read, and might easily get into the shape 
in which Deecke (after Siegismund) gives it. Reads from left to 
right. 

...ke.to.te.a.po.lo.ni.... 

... avéSy]|nue T0(v)de "Amo(A)Awr... 

‘,.. offered this to Apollo...’ 


51. This gem, which I first saw in Cyprus in 1875, is still a 

puzzle to me. Deecke’s reading : 
te. | sa.? te.? lo.ti.mu. | 
is wrong in putting in the first division-mark. 

The “sa.” I am in doubt about. It may be nothing but a 
division-mark ; but the division-mark and the “sa.” are not both 
there. Otherwise I cannot absolutely disagree with Deecke, 
except that I do not feel sure that it reads in the direction he 
takes it. Also, the character he calls “¢i.” may be something 
else; ko., or ka., or even su., for instance. The inscription is 
on a gem which is best figured in Cesnola’s “ Cyprus,” Plate XLI. 
(XI. a of Cypriote gems); but there the first “?” of Deecke’s 
reading is poorly figured, giving undue prominence to the lower 
strokes, which can laoky be seen on the stone. The character 
may be ta., orto. I have a strong feeling that the reading is 

te.ke.to.te.a.mu.ko.lo. | 
where Deecke’s “sa.” becomes an imperfect ke. (changing the 
position of reading), and letting his Jo. and mu. exchange read- 
ings, as may easily be done in the case of characters in their 
position (which is +, and which x, is doubtful). Then the 
reading would be: 
Syne t0(v) de’ Apvunre ; 
but so much is doubtful that I dare not venture this with confi- 
dence. The a. here may be a Pheenician letter, which would 

artly agree with King’s conjecture (Cesnola’s “Cyprus,” p. 389). 

ut I am not at all satisfied that King is thoroughly right in 
supposing the characters to be more like Numidian Punic than 
Cypriote. 
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52. On a terra-cotta tile, or rather, washing-board, such as is 
used in Cyprus to-day. Inscription made by the finger while the 
clay was soft. Near one end are the two characters, 3$ and 54 
inches high, respectively. Deecke is hardly right in the reading. 
rm rather it is #é.ko., though the last syllable may possibly 

po. 

al the middle is also the character we. (neglected by Deecke), 
14 inch high. Initials, or maker’s marks, probably. (At this 
point, see also no. 79.) 

AMATHUS. 


55. This inscription I cannot certainly identify, but from all 
the reasons which I can bring to bear, I must conclude either that 
it is lost, or that it has been confounded with one from Golgoi, 
to be hereafter mentioned. If it is really from Amathus, and lost, 
I can do no better than confirm Deecke’s reading : 

Me. 
the last (third) character wholly uncertain. It is to be n@ted, 
also, that the copy (in Cesnola’s “Cyprus,” Plate 8, no. 60) on 
which Deecke relies, and the only one extant, was made before 
the inscriptions could be read. 


Maroni (Marium ?). 


56. (Hall, No. 30.) On the alabaster vase (or other utensil), 
which has been figured in various places. Deecke’s reading is 
right, correcting sundry previous mistakes. Especially it is to be 
noted that he is right about the syllable za. in line 2, which was 
read differently by others, myself included. All the strokes are 
there to make the character perfect. Characters in fine strokes, 
} to $ inch high, plain. Reading from left to right. 

pa.po.i.ke. 

2. €.u.za.we.i.te. 

Hagou ye | evéareite. 

‘ Live well, ye Paphians.’ ‘ 

Probably the Paphians are worshipers of Paphia, rather than 
actual inhabitants of Paphos. 

It should be stated that the so-called vase has no bottom, but 
that the article is carved with sides quite thin at the base, as if a 
horn or trumpet were aimed at. 


GOLGol. 


66. (Hall, No. 4.) Bilingual. On a large block of calcareous 
stone. 

Greek, one line, OEMIAT: 

i. e., ‘Of Themias.’ 

Cypriote portion: 3 lines, each 54 inches long, broken off at 
the ends. Characters } to 14 inch high. 

1. 

2. ka.to.ti.(or #.?).0. —?... 

3. to.t.pa.se.o. —? —?... 


Too fragmentary to render with satisfaction; but Deecke is 
wrong in a number of points, as will appear on comparison. (The 
notation —? denotes a character of which traces are left, but 
undistinguishable.) 


67. (Hall, No. 3.) On a large block of calcareous stone. 
Bilingual. Greek: 
1, TIMO4OPOw JEIA 


2. JPIMOKIA & Rt 

3. EINIPIATO= 
Which seems to mean that Timodoros bought for Drimokia (a 
local deity, apparently) offerings whose numbers or quantities 
are expressed in the characters at the end of the lines. The char- 
acter at the end of the first word in the first line is a Cypriote 
se. (= final). The character at the end of line 2 is a Cypriote 
ta.; and that at the end of line 3 is a Cypriote we., or else a 
Greek Z. 

Cypriote portion: two fragmentary lines. Characters | to 2 
inches high; plain, except where they are broken away. 

l, fe.re.... 

2. ta.pi.(oro.)... 

Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily. 

Deecke is quite right, except that he has an @ for o in the first 
Greek line. 


68. (Hall, No. 13.) This is the longest of the Cesnola inscrip- 
tions. Four lines, 123, 114, 114, and 124 inches long, respec- 
tively. Characters 2 to % inches high. Better cleaning has 
shown that the figure above the group, which was sometimes 
supposed to be a sphinx, sometimes an eagle, is a chariot (with 
wheel gone), drawn by four winged horses. This, unlike the 
lower parts of the sculpture, is not only in relief, but a relief so 
high as to possess a top, front, and rear view. The four horses’ 
heads are seen from their front (the right-hand side of the sculp- 
ture), their backs and the hollow box of the chariot from above, 
and their hind-quarters, with the rear opening of the chariot, 
from their rear (the left-hand side of the sculpture). During the 
long time that has elapsed since this stone was exhumed, matters 
have become clearer; time bringing out the characters, like 
those of a palimpsest. Every character is now plain, except that 
(what I still consider) the last 7. in line 2 is partly broken away, 
so that there is room for Deecke’s conjecture that it is sa. Bat 
it Seems to me to be a plain ¢. ; it cannot be ke. 

Deecke’s pe. in various places is an arbitrary reading. He 
may be right, but the character is everywhere an unmistakable 
po.,asthe engraver made it. Also, Deecke is wrong in suppos- 
ing that there is no division-mark between the first ¢7. and the 
the following wa. in line 1. In the last line, what I formerly 
read po.ro.po.|o.é. 1 now see to be po.ro.ne.o.i.; what I 
took fora division-mark being only part of the ve. Also, the 
first 7. in line 3 is not te., as I once thought. The following is 
the inscription : 
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1. ka.t.re.te. | ka.ra.si.ti. | wa.na.wve. | ka.po.ti.| we. 
po.me.ka. | me.po.te.we.i.se. se. | 

2. te.0.%.8e. | | 
pa.ta.ko.ra.i.to.se. | 

3. 0.wo.ka.re.ti. | e.pi.si.ta.i.se. | a.to.ro.po. | te.o. 
t.| a.le.tu.ka.ke.re. | 

4. te.o.t. | ku.me.re.na.i.pa.ta. | ta.a.to.ro.po.i. | 
po.ro.ne.o.¢.| ka.i.re.te. 

I cannot see that Deecke’s hexameters are clear, according to 
this, the true reading. 

There is great latitude in the possibilities of transliteration 
and interpretation, but [ do not yet find any result that is 
entirely satisfactory; nor can I agree with Deecke’s forcing the 
reading of some of the characters, as I might do if his results were 
perfectly self-commending. 

I can hardly help agreeing with Deecke’s Kapotiravaé in 
line 1, with the meaning he has explained of ‘Lord of Cyprus;’ 
but I would write it either Kapori—ravaé, or the same (i. ¢., in 
two words) with the hyphen omitted. But there is a temptation 
to read it in other ways, as Xapas (01, rava&g (‘ For joy’s sake 
come, O Lord!”); and then, instead of 267z in the same line, to 
read mart (‘and to man let me speak a great thing,’) ete. How- 
ever, the following is a provisional rendering : : 

1. Xaipere> Kapoti-ravag na péya* WoT 

2. Ogois mp0 abavarors épepapéva ma(v)tTa y@par 

3. ov yap tt éxioTais ald ervy a 

4, ma(v)ta ta gppovéct. 
Xaipete. 

‘Hail! Prince of Cyprus and Lord, I speak a great thing: Do 
not thou on an equality give to the country all things that are 
dear to the gods [ who] before [it were] immortal ; for in nothing 
of men (or, of man) mayest thou set thyself over the divinity, 
but to the divinity Fate has allotted to control all things that 
men think.’ 

The sentiment in the last two lines, and the relative position of 
Fate and Divinity, have a close parallel in Plato, Laws, 704, b. 
(this was pointed out to me by Prof. A. C. Merriam). 

I forbear to give further renderings, which have more or less 
satisfactoriness. The main thing I wish here to insist on is the 
correctness of the syllables as above given. Even the broken 
place in line 2 is now clear, béing shown, among other things, by 
the color which, originally spread over all the stone, is now pre- 
served in the strokes of the letters, where the surrounding 
surface of the stone is worn down, and the surrounding color thus 
obliterated. 


69. (Hall, No. 2.) In this inscription Deecke is right in read- 
ing the 13th character as “ke.”, but it may be written xe. , on 
his principles. Inscription on a pedestal (not altar) of calcareous 
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stone, such as abound in Cypriote remains, and are abundantly 
proved to be mere pedestals. Characters 2 to 4 inch high. 
Inscription in one line. 

se. 

I see no reason for disagreeing with Deecke’s rendering, which 
is very happy, and deserves the thanks of all decipherers. 

ta(v) diparo(v) dtuao(v) Tagpita(v) ye dip@ois. 

‘I honor the double-named, double-mothered Paphia with 
double songs.’ 

(For explanation of the new words, see Deecke, Nachtrdge zur 
Lesung d. epichor. Kyprisch. Inschrift., in Bezzenberger'’s Bei- 
trdge zur Kunde d. indogerm. Sprachen, vol. vi., p. 146, 147.) 


70. (Hall, No. 14.) On the fragment (sawed-off top) of a ped- 
estai of calcareous stone. Inscription in one line. Characters 14 
to 1} inch high; very plainly cut, but the first one not easy to 
identify. I cannot believe that the inscription (from Golgoi) 
reads from left to right, nor that Deecke is right in calling the 
first character (his last) “vo.” It seems to me to read 

re.za.ti. 

‘Do sacrifice.’ 

71. (Hall, No. 31.) On the lintel (pediment) of a tomb, not of 
marble, as I once thought (Trans. Amer. Or. Soc., vol. x., p. 215), 
but of the calcareous stone of -the island. Inscription in one line, 
3 feet 114 inches long. Characters } to 1 inch high; mostly 
plain, but some near the beginning obscured, One is broken 
away entirely, but it can be supplied with certainty. What I 
formerly read as «., and strongly insisted on, I now find, as the 
inscription comes out clearer by the effect of air and time, to be 
mi., as suggested by others. Also, just before the break in the 
stone, the “ne.” of Deecke is plain; though perhaps I should 
not have seen it had he not indicated it. 

e.ko. | e.mi. | a.ri.si.to.ke.re.te.se. | ka.me.ne.se. 
ka.| si. ke.ne.to.ti. | me.ma.na.me.no.t. | e.u. 
we.re.ke,si.a.se. | ta.sa.pa.t. | ¢.u,po.te. | ¢.we.re.xa. | 

nur xa pev éotacav [xalotyvnrot 
EVFEPYEDLAS TAS Mat EV MOTE EFPEEA. 

‘I am Aristokretes, and my brothers set me up, remembering 
the good deeds which I once well rendered.’ 

The first personal pronoun pérv, in the accusative, is here to be 
especially noted. 


72. (Hall, No. 1.) This is another inscription which has 
become perfectly legible in the lapse of time; with, also, the help 
of rade deciphering of some of the engraver’s faulty repre- 
sentations. Deecke is, however, wrong on several points, as the 
following will show. Inscription in two lines, on a piece of cal- 
careous stone, with sculptured relief above.it. One broken place 
is supplied in brackets. Characters } to ? inch high. 


We 
Pest 
4 
ig 
5, 
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1. to.0.na.si.ri.to.te. | to.na.[o.ne.] o.ne.te.ke.o.nd. 
st.ti.mo.se.to.i. 

2. te.0.%. | to.i.a.po.lo.ni. | ia.ra. | i.te.me.no.se. | 
tu. ka. 7. ll 4 

Ovaoipi ro(v)de to(v) valor] ovéOnxe ‘Ovacitipos 

‘To Onasiris Onasitimos offered this shrine; to the god 
mee? he consecrated to the precinct in good fortune 3 [ofter- 
ings]. 

Here again occurs the dative o.na.si.ri., as an epithet of 


Apollo. 


73. age No. 29.) On a sculptured fragment of calcareous 
stone, like the edge of a window. Characters deeply cut, 4 to 
linch high. All plain. Inscription in 3 lines. 

1, to. ti.0.8e.to.wo.i. 

2. no.a.t.s8a. 


3. €.ti. | || 

T@ 4ws ¥Foi-| v@ atoa| et... 8. 

‘ Zeus’s portion of the wine, yet 3 measures.’ 

The kind of measure denoted by the character before the nu- 
meral, and combined with the latter’s first stroke, is still unknown. 


74. (Hall, No. 9.) On a piece of calcareous stone, with figures 
in relief. Inscription in 3 lines. Characters $ to 3 inch high, all 
plain. 

1. ti.ia.t.te.mi. | to.é.te.o. 

2. to.a.po.lo.ni. | o.ne.te.ke. 

8. u.tu.ka.i. 

Assuming that the w. in line 3 was intended for mi., the last 
stroke being omitted by the engraver, the rendering is: 

rat Ved | tH ’Awo(A)Awvi ovébnné | i(v) 
Toya. 

‘ Diyaithemis offered me to the god Apollo in [good] fortune.’ 

Here the final s (as often a final or non-final x) is omitted in 
the proper name in line 1. Deecke takes the w. in line 3 as v, 
i. GUY. 


75. (Hall, No. 23.) On a fragment of calcareous stone, with a 
head and other portions of a human body in relief. Inscription 
in 3 lines, incomplete at the ends. Characters % to 2 inch high, 
all plain except at the broken end. Deecke’s Roman type are 
not called for; nor is his dotted division line in line 2, which is 
not on the stone. 

1. o.na.si.o.ro. | a.te (or, mi.).... 

2. o.ne.te.ke.to.i.ti.... 

8. to.a.po.lo.ni.|t.... 

’Ovaciwpo[s] (or, . . | 6véOnue | TA 
*Amo(A)Awvi i(v)[ tTvyaz]. 

‘Onasiorus [son of ?] Athe. . . (or, Ami. . . ) offered to the 
god Apollo in [good fortune].’ 
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Deecke’s conjecture that the last character in line 1 may be ni. 
is in all probability wrong. 


76. On the fragment of a base of calcareous stone, on which 
still remain the great toe and the next toe to it (with a sandal- 
strap between), of the left foot of a statue of about life size. 
The previous descriptions of this fragment are all wrong. 

Inscription in two lines, imperfect at the ends. Characters 
to 14 inch high, deeply cut ; “oo: except some near the bro- 
ken end; but all are certain. eecke’s remark that te. occurs 
twice without the lower stroke is wrong. It occurs thus only 
once: namely, in the second line. 

1. e.te.d. a.me.te.ke.... 

2. ta.we.i.ko.na.ta.te.ne.a.po.... 

The observing of the last character present in line 2, makes the 
reading differ somewhat from those previously given. ; 

"Eres Ill avéOnne . . . | ra(v) renova ta(v)de’v ’Amof(A)- 
Awvi (or-vay] ... 

‘In the year 3 . . . offered this image to Apollo. . . 

The ne. in line 2 I feel obliged to consider as final v of iv, 
with the zelided. The construction is paralleled in the Bronze 
Tablet; but it is not certain whether the case following should 
be the dative or accusative. 


77. The vase with this inscription was in England in 1872, but 
it has not appeared since, and it never reached the New York 
Museum. I have to depend on two sources for this reading: 
one a manuscript book of Gen. di Cesnola’s, made in Cyprus, 
where it occurs with the note ‘ Vaso di alabastro e sopra un 

iedestallo in pietra trovato nel Tempio a Golgos.” The other 
is in a like manuscript book, with photographs (taken by Gen. di 
Cesnola personally in Cyprus), likewise made by him, and in the 
possession of Mr. Hiram Hitchcock. This last is probably the 
original from which the copy in Cesnola’s Cyprus was taken. In 
this latter book the object is figured, and appears to be a cylin- 
drical box, 14 inch high, and 1} inch in diameter, with plain 
mouldings at the top. Inscription around the box, at about the 
middle of its height. Charactevs apparently 4, inch high. 

ka.ma.la? ko.se.20.te.a.ne.te.ke.a.po.lo.ni. 

Perhaps the tirst character, ka., is an error in the copy for ¢7. 
Deecke’s supplying an additional a. in his reading, and his leay- 
ing us to suppose that the copy is incomplete, are mistakes. 

hether the copy is all right or not, the whole inscription (a 
complete one) is represented in the copy. 

TiuaaAxos (or, s| avéSnue 

‘Timalcos Zotes (?) offered [this] to Apollo.’ 


78. (Hall, No. 5.) Also 99, 115; for Deecke gives this inscrip- 
tion three times, as if it were three different inscriptions. Schmidt 
(Sammlung, xii. 5; xvii. 4) likewise gives this inscription twice, 
as two different ones, in his plates, but only once in his text. In 
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the second (above-cited) place he puts it upside down, as Deecke 
also does in his No, 99. In his No. 115 he was misled by a faulty 
copy. 

Eonieton on fragment of calcareous stone, in one fragmentary 
line. Characters 1 inch high, all but one of them partly broken 
away, but all of them certain. 

po.lo.nt. |te.o.... 

... A] wo(A)Awvi Se@... 

‘... to the god Apollo...’ 

79. The gem here noted is figured in Cesnola’s “ Cyprus,” p. 
527 (Plate XXVI.), as if from Curium, and found among the 
temple treasure, though no record of it otherwise is made in the 
book. From this representation it is copied in Perrot and Chi- 
piez’s Histoire de l Art dans T Antiquité, as if from Curium. The 
origin of Deecke’s account is Pierides’s article in Zrans, Soc. Bibl. 
Archeol., vol. v., p. 92, no. 7 (in Schmidt it is xxi, 9, not xxi. 8, 
as Deecke cites it), and probably Pierides is correct. If so, the 
copy in Cesnola’s “Cyprus” was made from a drawing in Ces- 
nola’s possession, and is put where it is by oversight. Further, 
if Pierides is correct, the stone was never owned by di Cesnola, 
but was found near Golgoi, and came into the hands of Mr. Stini 
Cristofidi, of Larnaca, who sold it to Mr. Hoffman, of Paris. I 
have not yet been able to discover the facts accurately; and this 
statement must stand till further correspondence and light. 
Inscription on a red jasper seal in gold setting; intaglio, with 
figure of a mare suckling a colt. Reads from right to left, but 
the impression would read from left to right. Characters 4 inch 
high. 

ku. pa.ra.ko.ra.o. 

Kumpayopao. 

‘Of Kupragoras.’ 


Owner’s name. 


80. On a fragment of a pedestal (probably) of calcareous stone. 
Inscription in one line. Characters 3 to 14 inch high; all plain 
but the first, which is somewhat damaged, and might be mistaken 
for ana. Deecke’s note following his reading of the inscription 
is all wrong. 

me.no.to.7o. se. 

Mnvodwpos. 

Menodorus.’ 


81. (Hall, No. 25.) On a terra-cotta disk, with grooved edge, 
colored red. Inscription in two lines; characters % to 4 inch high. 
pa.ta. st.o. 
2 
| 4. 
‘Of Phantasios, 4.’ 
Probably a counter or check. 


82. (Hall, No. 26.) On a votive tablet of calcareous stone, with 
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many figures in relief. Inscription covered only a small space, 
but it is now all obliterated except two characters, each 4 inch 
high. 
Too fragmentary to render. 


83, (Hall, No. 27.) On a fragment of calcareous stone, with 
figures in relief. Inscription formerly contained at least two 


lines, of which the upper one is broken’ away, so as to leave only 
illegible portions. Characters % to $ inch high; plain. 
a.ti.pa.mo.o0.ta.o. pa. 
6 daopa... 
‘Antiphamon the son of Daopha. . ‘i 
Deecke is. wrong in considering the so. “sicher,” or the pa. at ; 
the end “ unsicher.” 
‘84. On a block of calcareous stone, probably the fragment of a 3 


edestal (no “relief fragment,” apparently, as Deecke styles it), 
[wo fragmentary lines. Characters | to 1} inch high, somewhat 
obscured, but quite legible. 

1... 

T@® Ovaotpt...|...@... 

... to Onasiris.. .’ 

The character which Deecke denotes by an interrogation point 
is so far gone (beginning just at the break of the stone) as to be 
wholly irrecoverable. It may have been ka., ti., to., or one of 
several others. Only a hint at a stroke at the top is perceptible. 


85. (Hall, No. 12.) On a square block of calcareous stone, | 
probably the pedestal of a small statuette, around the hollow for 
which is the inscription, on three sides. "The fourth side never 
contained any part of the inscription; and the inscfiption is, to 
all appearance, complete, though Deecke thinks it possibly other- 
wise. ‘ Characters 4 to 1 inch high. I feel doubt only about the 
reading of the first character. 
si.ia.mu.ko, i. | a.0.ma.mo. | pa.to.re. 
pvyoia 6 
‘His grandmother’s heir [offers, or thanks] te the secret goddess.’ 


86. On a thin piece of caleareous stone, formerly not found by 
me, but now both found and familiar. Inse ‘ription in 6 (not 5, as 
Deecke gives it) lines, of which only lower portions of the first — 
with a few of its characters complete—remain, Characters of 
fine strokes; } to 2 inch high. All the lines incomplete at the 
eud. 

1. ke. wa.20.wo?ne? ta?mo.#* ta?mo.... 

2. ta. mo, 8é.ta.mo. 

3. 

4 

6 


. wa.la.ka.ni.o.e.ko. 0.Na.MO.... 
. a.po.ro.ti, si.o.se.e.ko, ||| ||| 0.na.mo.... 
. aori?).ta.no.e.ko. ||| ||| o.na.mo.* po.ta.sa.... 
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Evidently a list of allotments and contributions ; but not enough 
remains to permit a certain interpretation. The following is only 
provisional : 

l. 1%) Fagorw@y (?) dapos... 

2. Tapper rep’ ws Odmos 

3. Ovparw@yv as Samos... 

4, FAAnavio[s] €y@ — ww... 

5. ||| ||| @va uw... 

6. ’ASavof[s| €y@ ||| ||| eva Boras... 

‘Land for religious uses (?) (or, of the lifeless (?) ) [which] the 
district, district... 

The foundation of the trenches, which the district, district . .. 

The ways of the doors, which the district, district . . . 

I Valeanios 10 my purchase... 

I Aphrodisios 6 my purchase... 

I Athanus 6 my purchase [and ?] herdsmen. . .” 

But many other renderings are possible in various portions; 
the o.na.mo. may be wv aua@(r). 

Several of Deecke’s suppositions are wrong; but a comparison 
will show them sufficiently. 


87. (Hall, No. 11.) This inscription, after much study, I con- 
sider quite desperate ; it is so worn where the characters are not 
plain. It is known to be on a fragment of calcareous stone, with 
a relief of a crested serpent and a dolphin, but it is not generally 
known that the fragment is a piece of a huge vase, or purifying 
vessel, Characters } to # inch high. Inscription in 5 lines. 

1. ku.ne.mo.o.se.ta.to.te. 

2. e.* e?2a?me(or a?).se.ti. 

4, se.ti.ni? | ne.ro.* * * te. pa. 

5. te? se? « se.ke.to(or ta?). to. 

The vase was doubtless 2 offering to Apollo; but I dare not 
venture farther in interpretation than the first line, which seems to 
mean (or uw; or oo€ta rode (or 
76(v)dé). That is either ‘Cunemos’ or ‘Cunemon’ or ‘My wife 
consecrated this.’ 


88. This inscription, and the alabaster vase on which it occurs, 
reached England in 1872, but have been traced no farther. A 
copy of the inscription is to be seen (and the authority therefor) 
in Schmidt’s Sammlung, xvii. 5. The authority for the copy here 
given is the manuscript book by di Cesnola, made in Cyprus in 
1870, and now owned by Mr. Hiram Hitchcock. The vase is 
figured in that book, with part of the inscription on it. The vase 
has a very broad rim, flaring downwards, two small solid ears, 
and a single line of round moulding about the middle. Just 
above and below this line, respectively, are the two lines of the 
inscription, which run quite around the vase. Each line appar- 
ently about 5 inches long. Characters apparently } inch high. 
It is not certain where the lines begin, but I give them as in 
di Cesnola’s copy : 
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1. 
|| to.po.ra. 

2. we.lo.ro.se.lo.li.to.pe.pa.ma.ka.te.ti.po.si.ro.ko.to.o. 
pe.wa.ni(or e.?). a.ke. 

I also give (Birch’s) copy from Schmidt (/.¢.)-: 

|| to.po.ro. 

2. 
wa.ni.e.ko. 

It should be added that di Cesnola’s figure of the alabastron 
shows also a possibility that the first (and even the second) ko. 
in line 1 may be either @#., or wa., or za.; and that perhaps the 
me. Should be read ase. There is also a doubt whether the pe. 
should not be read ne., in each case; and possibly, also, whether 
the Jo. should not be read as pa. 

But, as Deecke suggests, a comparison with the original is 
greatly to be desired. 


89. (Hall, No. 21.) On a fragment of calcareous stone, with 
relief of figures in procession. Inscription in two fragmentary 
lines, 2? and 3} inches long, respectively. Characters ~ inch 
high; those at the two ends of the upper line, with those in the 
middle and at the left end of the lower line, somewhat obscure. 

2... . 0.to.ro (or @.).to (or ta.).po.te.we.o.i.... 

Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily. Deecke’s interroga- 
tion-point in line 1 is a mistake. No character was ever there. 


90, 112. (Hall, No. 8.) This inscription Deecke gives twice 
(under the above numbers), as if two different inscriptions. It 
was formerly a great puzzle, but I have been able to make it all 
out except where the stone is actually broken away. Inscription 
in one line around three sides of a marble (not alabaster) pedes- 
tal; portions on the sides 1}, 24, and 1} inches long, respectively. 
Characters ;4, inch high, in all stages of legibility. The division 
marks here added show the ends of the first two sides. 

* * * * to. | te.pa.to.a.ia.ro.se.ma.te.ka,. 
ne.to. | a.po.lo.ni. ||| || 

"Avacoas . a tapav Chua Synnav 
||| ||| 

‘Of the lady A this token of all things which they con- 
secrated, they laid up to Apollo, 6 [in number].’ 


91. On a fragment of calcareous stone, with figures in relief. 
Inscription in two lines, fragmentary at each end. Characters + 
to 2 inch high, much worn, but legible. 

l.... pa.ro.te.ta.wo.to. ... 

The numeral in the second line appears to me unmistakable ; 
not zo. or no., as Deecke suggests. 

Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily. 
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92. On a small fragment of calcareous stone; probably a piece 
of an incense-box. Inscription in two fragmentary lines, 14 and 
1? inch long » Tespectiv ely. Characters 4 to 3 inch high, mostly 
damaged, but quite legible. 

l,... 0.ta.te.o. 

2. . pa.ta.a.pi (or o.). . 

Too fr agmentary to render satisfactorily. 


93. On a fragment of a pedestal of calcareous stone. Inserip- 
tion in two fragmentary lines, the longer 9 inches in length, the 
shorter with only one character, Characters 4 to 3 inch bigh. 

. 84. ta, 8t. ta. mo. . 6 

. ka. 
Sraciapos iui... (the rest is too fragmentary to 
render. ) 

StasidamosamI... 

Deecke’s representation of Schmidt’s error is correct. But the 
first line is incomplete at each end, and Deecke’s second proper 
name is wrong for another reason than that which he mentions. 
Two more characters than he gives are legible in the first line. 


94. I find nothing in the collection that corresponds to this, 
nor have I ever seen anything like it. It is probably some in- 
scription which I have looked at otherwise, or else one that is lost. 


95. (Hall, No. 22.) Ona disk of calcareous stone, most likely 
the foot of a vase. Inscription in a circle. Characters 4 to 24 
inches high, plainly but carelessly cut; two of them partially 
broken away, and the others not easy ¢ to identify. 

e.a? a.ia.su.we.lo. Perhaps: a aia Ga 

* Having taken what provisions are thine, have done.’ 


96. (Hall, No. 18.) On the broken-off handle of a preefericu- 
lum, of calcareous stone. Inscription in one line, 34 inches long. 
Characters inch high, much worn and almost illegible, but the 
reading, formerly so puzzling, is now certain; the difference 
being made by exposure to the air. 

e.70.se. | te.ke. to.a.po. lo.né. 

"Ep@s Sine t@ 

‘Eros (or Heros) offered [it] to Apollo.’ 


97. (Hall, No. 20.) On a small helmeted head of calcareous 
stone. Inscription in one line, around the helmet (or cap), 4 
inches long. Characters $ to 14 inches high. In my former 

ublication I inady ertently omitted the division-mark. The lines 
in that representation show the folds or joinings of the cap or 
helmet. 

a.7a.a. | na.o. 


"Apa a Naw. 
‘The vow of Naos.’ Or, disregarding the division-mark (which 


Deecke puts in the wrong place), Apu ? Avaw, “The vow ol 
Anaos.” 
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98. (Hall, No. 10.) On a small pedestal of calcareous stone, 
with sculptured relief on two sides. Inscription in one line, 44 
inches long. Characters 4 inch high. 

lo.ti.pa.ia.po.i.i.na.te.to. 

A@(v)tt Baia adero. 

‘To a willing one it is pleasant to do small favors.’ 


99. This is the same as No. 78. 


100. To the authorities cited by Deecke for this, add: Ces- 
nola’s “ Cyprus,” plate 3, No, 12. 

On the rounded side of a pedestal of calcareous stone, In- 
scription in one fragmentary line, 10 inches long, fragmentary at 
the end. Characters } to 14 inches high; all plain except the 
fifth, seventh, and eighth, which are somewhat obscured. 

ti.a.te.mi.se.wa.ta.ki... 

4iaSepis . . . (the rest is uncertain). 

Deecke’s remark about “ einige zufillige Ritze ” is all a mistake. 


101. On a block of calcareous stone. Inscription above two 
rude representations of altars; in two fragmentary lines, much 
defaced. Lines (as they now are) 94 and 24 inches long, respec- 
tively. Characters 4 to ? inch high. 

te? oF i? e.u.ta.mo.to.te.se. te.ke? i.tu.ka. 

Se@i(?) EvOapw@dorys [avé|Syue i(v) rvyar. .. |... 
. murdnoar(?)... 
. to the god Eudamodotes offered . . . in good fortune 
... ’ (the rest is uncertain). 


102. This object went to England and was copied there, but 
seems never to have reached America. It is here copied from Gen. 
di Cesnola’s manuscript note-book. Inscription in one line, on a 
cylindrical alabastron (or alabaster vase), which has a downward- 
flaring rim and smal! solid ears. Vase 11? inches high. Inscrip- 
tion in one vertical line, below one of the ears; apparently 24 
inches long. Characters apparently @ inch high. 

ti. pa.se.i.ti (or wo.).to.te. 

A copy in Schmidt’s Sammlung (Taf. xix. 4), there attributed 
to Dr. Birch, omits the second ¢i., and reads 

ti.pa.se? a.to.te., 
which Deecke follows. The character here given as se? is a 
little doubtful, since in one of di Cesnola’s manuscript copies it 
looks much like a mutilated 7. Yet in his other copy it is a 
wag se. In the circumstances, the reading is a little uncertain. 
ut it seems to be 

Aipaceidi (or, T6(v)de). ‘This [is an offering] to the 
serpent-formed ;’ or else it may be considered a present to a hu- 
man person whose proper name is Jimacerdns, or the like. 


103. (Hall, No. 7.) On the lobe of a votive ear of calcareous 
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stone (not terra-cotta, as I formerly thought), colored red. This 
ear (as well as the next number) is a right ear. It is much 
smaller, also, than the next. Inscription ? inch long. Characters 
$to % inches high; the strokes pretty plain, but the shapes of 
some of the characters a little obscure. 

ko(or po.).t.to.ta. ko(or po.). 

Meaning uncertain. 


104, (Hall, No. 6.) On the lobe of a votive ear (right ear) much 
larger than tlie preceding, of calcareous stone, colored red. 
Inscription § inch long. Characters } to 2 inch high, quite plain. 

to.po.to.e. 

Meaning uncertain. 


105. On a fragment of calcareous stone, with bas-relief, with 
horses’ legs remaining. Inscription in two fragmentary lines, 
showing the ends only. Characters $ to ? inch high; plain. 

2....l0.te.ta. 

Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily. 


106, 116. (Hall, No. 28.) This inscription also Deecke has given 
twice, as if two inscriptions. Ona fragment of calcareous stone, 
with relief of woman and child. Inscription an end-fragment, 1} 
inches long. Characters $ inch high; the last one plain, the 
others broken, but pretty certain. 

.. a? te.na. 
Too fragmentary to render. 


107. On asculptured fragment of calcareous stone, with portion 
(the bow ?) of a boat, and two sailors. Inscription in two frag- 
mentary lines. Characters § inch high. 

l. ... me. 

2. ... he. 

Too fragmentary to render. Deecke’s reading is wrong in every 
character. 


108. On a piece of calcareous stone, from the base of a statue. 
Inscription in one line, 8 inches long, apparently complete. 
Characters 24 to 2} inches high, all plain. 

to.no.ke. 

Purport uncertain. 

109. (Hall, No. 15.) On a fragment of a heavy vase of calca- 
reous stone. Inscription in one fragmentary line, 6 inches long. 
Characters 1 inch high. 

po.).... 

Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily. Deecke’s remark 
about my having published this upside down was taken from my 
own discovery and note of the fact. Every one else had taken it 
in the same way. 


110, 111. These I have not found; but I suspect they are other 
copies of inscriptions which appear elsewhere herein. 
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112. This is the same as No. 90, which see. 


113. This, like others already mentioned, seems never to have 
come from England to America. I copy from Gen, di Cesnola’s 
MS. book, above-mentioned. Inscription on fragment of little 
vase of calcareous stone, from Golgoi (not of uncertain locality, 
as Deecke thinks). Two lines. Measurement not known. 

1. ti. te.ro(or 10. 8€.0,—?—? 

2. se? le.pa.—? —? —? 

_ Uncertain whether the lines are fragmentary ; and too frag- 
mentary to render. 


114, See above, among inscriptions from Palzeo-Paphos. 
115. Same as No. 78, which see. 
116. Same as No. 106, which see. 


117-119. These are inscriptions on lamps, already sufficiently 
published by me as to their form. As to the reading, I purpose 
to give them, with others of a similar sort, at some future time. 
By themselves alone, these three would present only a frag- 
mentary view; and they need all the others head their elucidation. 


Py.a. 


121. On the convex side of a fragment of a great vessel of cal- 
careous stone. Inscription in two lines, 11 and 2 inches long, 
respectively ; the end of the first and the beginning of the second 
being brokeu away. Perhaps the two lines are parts of an orig- 
inal single line that surrounded the vessel, with the ends lapping, 
like a spiral. Characters $ to 1} inch high ; all plain, except that 
two at each broken end are damaged. 

1. 

Deecke’s reading and transliteration have several mistakes. 
His note on the appearance of the characters and their possible 
meanings, with its other matter, is all wrong. 


Tinodw@pntns t@ Mayipias ove[ Syne... |... ons !|| | 
‘Timodoretes to Magirios (or, the son of 1] agirieus ?) offered , 


Other inscriptions, Greek and Cypriote, seem to show that the 
insertion of the second se. in line 1 is a mistake of the engraver. 
Magirios, Mageiros, or Mageirios (i.e. cook) was an epithet of 
Apollo. 

Karpass (or Karpasso). 


142. (Hall, No. 17.) On the edge of a lamp of red terra-cotta, 
with figure of Silenus (?) or Bes ( (?). Inscription 2 inches long. 
Characters } to @ inch high; all very plain; made while the clay 
was soft. 

pi.lo.ti.mo. 

Piroti 

‘Of Philotimos.’ 

Owner’s name. 
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The above list, I believe, finishes the New York inscriptions 
treated by Deecke. The following are inscriptions in the di 
Cesnola Collection in New York which I believe are hitherto 
unpublished. The numbers here given are only provisional. 


GOoLGol. 


1. On the top of a seat, or foot-stool, of calcareous stone, which 
is figured in a cut on p. 159 of Cesnola’s “ Cyprus.” On the side 
of the stool is a Chimera, between two large rosettes. Looking 
at the cut just referred to, the inscription, if represented, would 
be on the top, and upside down to the spectator. Inscription in 
eleven lines, cut with the characters inclosed in irregular or 
imperfect squares, formed by the crossing of horizontal and _per- 
pendicular incised lines. Characters } to g inch high, in all stages 
of preservation and defacement. Space occupied by the inserip- 
tion, 7X9 inches. 

The first three rows from the top have each seven squares or 
characters; the rest, six each. There are a number of empty 
squares on the left. A crack across the stone (the stool is hollow, 
as if formed of three slabs, though it is in one piece) has damaged 
some of the characters. As here given, the inscription is supposed, 
like the rest of the Golgoi inscriptions, to read from right to left. 


l. ki. lo(or ke?). 2a. ma. po. si? si. 
2. pi. le. wo. ka. la(or mi?). i. -? 
3. te. e(or tu?). ti. ku. ne. —? —? 
4. * 0. mi. pa. se. * 
5. i? a? ki (or la?). a. le. 80, 
6. * re. pe. ko? mi. wo. 
—? ka? ta. wa. —? 
8. ma. pa(or lo?). ni. mo. 
9. ta? * te? ma (or ku?) . 

10. si(or ka?). mo. ka. ma. ia? mo. 

11. po. re. a. ku(or ma?). * mo. 


_ Stars (as elsewhere) are used to mark places where the char- 
_acter is wholly obliterated ; a dash, with interrogation point (-?), 
to denote that there are undistinguishable remains of a character. 
The simple interrogation point expresses doubt, merely. 
Too uncertain and fragmentary to render. 


2. On the right shoulder of a statue of calcareous stone, with 
cup in one hand and a dove in the other, figured in Cesnola’s 
“Cyprus,” on page 132. Inscription in one curved line, 2? inches 
long; the beginning perhaps wanting. Characters 4 inch high, 
all of them nearly obliterated, except two, of which one is par- 
tially defaced. 

ta.8e. pa. pi.a.se. 

Tas Hagias. 

‘Of Paphia.’ 
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3. On the arm ofa statue of calcareous stone, figured (helio- 
typed) in vol. i., plate IIL, No. 5, of the “Descriptive Atlas of 
Cypriote Antiquities in the Cesnola Collection.” Inscription in 
one line, 44 inches long. Characters 2 to 4 inch high; somewhat 
obscured, but perfectly legible. 

e.ko.ta.mi.ko.ra.u.e.mi. 

Tapiyopav nyt. 

‘Iam of Tamigoras.’ Probably the engraver made a mistake 
in the spelling, and the name should read Tinaydépav, or ‘ of 
Timagoras.’ 

Probably a votive inscription; else, but not so likely, either 
the artist’s name, or the name of the original of the statue. 


4. On a block of calcareous stone; perhaps part of a pedestal. 
Inscription in one line, 54 inches long; uncertain whether com- 
= or not. Characters 4 to ? inch high, not easily identified. 
No reading thus far obtained is satisfactory. It is thought bet- 


ter to subjoin a cut than to attempt Roman syllables. 


5. On the edge of the fragment of a disk of calcareous stone, 
on whose front was carved a human face. One character, 1} 
inch long. 

a. 

Purport uncertain. 


6. On the curved border of an ornamented block of calcareous 
stone, apparently a fragment of a sarcophagus. Inscription 3 
inches long, fragmentary at both ends. Characters 4 inch high. 

Too fragmentary to render satisfactorily. 

I have some reason for supposing that this inscription has been 
supposed to come from Amathus, and that it is really the one 
represented by Deecke as No. 55. 


CurIvuM. 


7. On the base of a crouching statuette of calcareous stone, 
from the temple of Apollo Hylates, near Curium. Inscription in 
one line, all round the base of the object; obliterated in two 
places; 9 inches in entire length. Characters } to } inch high; 
generally quite legible. Reads from left to right. 

to.te.a.po.lo.ni.te.o.® * * * o(ormo., or pi.). 
i.a (or possibly ku., or ma.),te.si.pa.te.lo.we (or pa.).ia (or 
ra.).li.pi (or possibly 0.).8se.o.pa.te. * 

. TO(v) de *Am0(A)A@ri Sea[z . . . (the remaining charac- 
ters thus far ofter no satisfactory reading). 

(At this point see Deecke’s No. 50, above.) 
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8. On the base of a crouching statuette, of calcareous stone, 
from the same as the last. Inscription all gone but one 
character, inch high. 


. .. téi(or, perhaps, a mutilated ka.). 
Doubtless fragment of a votive inscription to Apollo. 


9. On the neck of a pitcher of red terra-cotta. Inscription 
incised after baking; 14 inch long; all plain, except that one 
character is a little obscured, but yet quite legible. Characters 
about } inch high. Reads from left to right. 

ia.le.pe.mo. 

‘Of Talephemos.’ 

Owner’s name, 


10. On a cylinder of hematite, { inch high and (7, inch diam- 
ter, with a hole through it lengthwise, in the usual fashion of 
cylinder seals. Inscription in 6 characters, .4 to 7, inch high, 
around a part of the cylinder, near the upper end. A cut is 
given of the inscription, which shows the uncertainty that 
attaches to the reading of the first two characters. The first one 
is immediately below the second, following the space available, as 
sometimes appears in other inscriptions. The figures on the cyl- 
inder are the following: Directly below the inscription is a dog, 
running at fuil speed, with open mouth and extended tongue, and 
tail curved up forwards above his back. But he is running down 
the length of the cylinder, and thus seeming, when the cylinder 
is held so as to read the inscription, as if hanging head down- 
wards, He is following a human figure, who stands next to the 
right, facing to the right. This figure, like the other standing 
figures, is {4 inch high, as high, vearly, as the length of the 
cylinder allows. He is apparently bearded, his arms are little 
more than stumps, and his dress is a very short frock, and 
hardly distinguishable. His head is in profile, and the feet are 
turned to the right, but the body generally appears in a front 
view. The next figure, facing the right, is seen wholly in pro- 
file; it is a human figure, slender, with apparently an animal’s 
head (dog’s ?), a hint at a very small curled tail, the arms hang- 
ing in front of the body, and the hands carrying some undistin- 
guishable object that has the shape of an 8, with the top curve 
interrupted on its side. Next (to the right) is a human figure * 
much like the first, but no beard (apparently), his body seen in 
front view, but head in profile and turned to the left, and bis feet 
also turned to the left. His arm on the left (that is, left consid- 
ering the order of objects on the cylinder, but the figure’s right 
arm) is merely indicated by a stump; but the other arm bends 
horizontally at the elbow, and the hand holds an antelope, or 
chamois-horned animal, suspended by the hind legs, with its 
back towards the human figure that holds it. Next is a fat, 
flying bird, whose body, tail, and neck stretch lengthwise of the 
cylinder, as if we were looking at its back. Its (large) head is 
turned to the right. Its wings are small, its tail large and out- 
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spread. ‘That completes the round of the cylinder. The inserip- 
tion is above the dog, bird, and antelope. It seems as if the 
interpretation of the scene were that the man with the antelope is 
returning from a hunt, while the others are meeting him; the 
dog following the latter, and the bird flying away. The inserip- 


tion is as follows: 
AW UTE 


that is, either we.ko.nd.e.ro.ti., or 
ta,re.nd.e.ro ti, 

The difficulty in the first reading is that the upper stroke of 
_ the first character is disjoined, and seems to belong to the next 
character, and improperly to be taken as a part of the first. Also, 
the position of the character is at right angles to that which we 
should expect. Also, no rendering appears satisfactory. The 
easiest one suggested is rexn@v & “Eporti, * Willing in things 
which belong to Love.’ 

The difficulty in the other reading is that the character re. 
wants its middle stroke, for which there would hardly be space, 
and which is sometimes almost vanishing. We do not, in this 
reading, avoid having two characters at right angles with the 
rest, but they turn the corner properly, which is not the case with 
the other reading. I therefore incline to the latter reading; and 
the best I can do with it is the following, which comes easily 
from the syllables : 

Ta &iva”™ Epwrt, ‘Things strange to Love’ or 

Ta &éva éppo(v)rt, * Things strange to a wanderer.’ 

This cylinder is quite unique, as no other is known with a 
Cypriote inscription of more than a detached character or two, 


A few other cylinders of hematite, found with the one just 
described, have one or more Cypriote characters upon them, as 
follows : 


11. Hematite cylinder, 1 inch long, ¢ inch diameter. Figures: 
a standing robed figure, shoulders and arms in front view; head, 
robe from the waist down, and feet in profile, turned to the right, 
forearms bent up from the elbows ; above the left (or right from 
the spectator’s point of view) hand, the Pheenician ball and cres- 
cent. Head of this figure furnished with abundant hair, and a 
queue turning up behind. In front, or to the right, of this 
figure, at the top, an antelope, with head down as if to graze; 
below, a rude lion; and between them, above the lion’s back and 
below the antelope’s hind legs, the Pheenician ornamental star or 
sun, composed of one larger ball, and eleven smaller balls or dots 
around it. To the right of these figures a running antelope, run- 
ning lengthwise of the cylinder, downwards, its back towards the 
lion and first-mentioned antelope, and its head turned to look 
back. Horns very conspicuous. Between the haunch and the 
neck is the Cypriote character pa., Linch high. Purport uncer- 
tain. 


Fa 
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12. Hematite cylinder, 4% inch long, % inch diameter. Figures 
as follows: Robed human figure, with wings stretched up, stumps 
for arms, face obscure, but apparently faced to the right. At the 
left of this figure is the head (and horns) of an antelope, as if the 
animal were lying on the ground, with its body concealed behind 
the kumai figure. (At the left of this figure is the inscription.) 
-Next *o the right, at top, a buffalo, running; below, an antelope 
standing, with neck and head stretched up, as if looking at the 
bull and the next figure to be mentioned. The next figure is a 
winged quadruped, with head and neck more like a peacock’s than 
anything else. The body seems, on comparison with the figures 
on other cylinders, to be that of a lion. Above this two orna- 
ments, each like Hogarth’s line of beauty with spirals added at 
the ends. Between this figure and the first mentioned are ‘the 
characters, as follows: 

t top, to the left of the figure first mentioned, and to the right 
of the upper one of the ornaments last mentioned, is the character 
ta., 3s inch high. But the recurrence of this character as an 
ornament on objects lately found.in Greece, where it cannot be 
writing, makes me suspect its meaning here. Below, just in front 
of the beak of the winged quadruped last mentioned, and above 
the horns of the antelope’s head first mentioned, is the character 
lo., ¢ inch high. 

At the bottom, between the fore-feet of the winged quadruped 
and the antelope’s head, the character pa., $ inch high. 


13. On the fragment of a silver bowl, with desigus and figures 
in repoussé work, from the temple-treasure of Curium, Two in- 
scriptions, one which may be either Pheenician or ancient Greek, 
letters indented from the outside, and to be read therefore on 
both sides, KP AT or KPAT. In Cypriote, incised or indented 
on the inside, in characters about { inch high, 

ko.ta.po.ro.pe.i., 
in which the ta. is doubtful; and doubtful also whether the 
reading is from right to left, as here given, or from left to right, 
like most of the inscriptions that belong to the locality. I have 
not had sufficient opportunity to study the fragment to be more 
certain. It is still in process of cleaning, and has to be handled 


with great care. 
Cirium. 


14. On the convex side of a pitcher, or vase with handle, of 
red terra-cotta. Inscription, incised after baking, 1? inch long. 
Characters $ to & inch high; plain. 

ta.le.se. Oadns or Oa(A)Ans. 

‘Of Thale,’ or ‘Of Thalle.’ Less probably, ‘ Thales.’ 

Owner’s name. 


15. On a cylindrical amphora-stopper, of light blue pottery. 
Characters 2 inch high; one on the end, and one on the side, of 
the cylinder. 
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On the end, ia. 
On the side, Jo. 
Proprietary mark or label, probably. 


Maroni (Marivm ?). 


16-19. Single characters on the bottoms of tall, slim vases of 
red terra-cotta. The character, or inscription, not stamped, but 
marked or impressed while the clay was soft. Characters } to 3 
inch high, very sharp and distinct, and of the western style. 

16. to. 

17. sa., or ko., as it can be read either side up. 

18. we. 

19. 

Initial characters, probably; either the owner’s name or the 
maker’s mark, 


20-23. Inscriptions on the handles of long-necked flattish bot- 
tles, like flat arybaili, of red terra-cotta. Characters made while 
the clay was soft; sharp and plain ; } to ? inch high. 

20. ka. 

21. lo. 

22. = (like the algebraic sign of equality, Is it we.? or an 
unknown character ?) 

23. ko. 

Initials, probably ; either owner’s name or maker’s mark. 


24. On the handles of a large terra-cotta jar or vase, pear- 
shaped, with narrow base and the large part above; handles at 
the top, joining on a false mouth at the center of the top, the real 
mouth being a little to one side ; jar 1 foot 3 inches high, and 1 
foot in greatest diameter. Characters made apparently with a 
file, after the baking. On one handle, two characters, one a 
plain pa., } inch high; the other doubtful, but probably ¢o., § 
inch high. On the other handle, a doubtful character, 14 inch 
high, probably me. or le. Private marks, or initials, probably. 


25. Cut, as with a diamond, in the side of’ (a fragment of) a 
glass vessel about the shape and size of a finger-bowl. The 
glass is now much decayed, and beautifully iridescent. One 
character, + inch high. 

to. 

Initial letter, probably. 


26. On a fragment of a female figure in terra-cotta. One char- 
acter on the throat, just above the chest; 4 inch high; made 
while the clay was soft; very sharp and distinct. 

ti. Of purport. 
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Locatiry UNKNOWN. 


27. On the bottom of a red terra-cotta vase with handle. This 
is now packed away among the objects not on exhibition in the 
Museum; and it is therefore inaccessible at present, so that its 
locality cannot be certainly affirmed; but its place can be told 
from its mark, whenever it is brought out. I have seen and copied 
it, and take the reading from a squeeze of my own. Inscription 
in a circle, 14 inch in outside diameter. Characters } to 4 inch 
high, in rather fine strokes; all plain. 

te.le.pa.no.to.ta.ko. 

Tynlepavea Taya (or, Jaxn@). 

‘Of Telephanos the son of Tagos’ (or Dakos, or the like). 

Owner’s or maker’s name. 


28. On the bottom of a thin rectangular plaque of fine, hard 
sandstone, from a tomb whose locality is not remembered. The 
edges of the bottom are beveled. On the top are two long, shal- 
low, polished depressions, as if to hold a couple of objects like 
cigars. Inscriptions formerly in several lines, ranning the whole 
length of the flat bottom; but at present all that remains is the 
end of one line, ? inch in length. Characters ;4; inch high, of fine 
strokes, easily legible. 

0.84.8. 

Too fragmentary to render. 


29.-31. Legends on silver coins. The three are silver coins of 
Euelthon, king of Salamis, sixth century B. C., each made with a 
different die. Device and legend, however, the same on all. Two 
of the coins are $ inch in diameter, and the remaining one } inch. 
Characters on all, ;4, inch high. The device on the obverse is a 
ram lying down. Above and below the ram is the king’s name, 
in two lines. The second line is very obscure on all, but traces 
of it remain. 

29. 1. é&u.we. 

. [le.to.to? se?| 

30. 1. [e.]u.we. 

. [le.to.to? se?| 

31. 1. €.u.we. 

.. [le.to.to? se. 

For all: EvréASo[v]ros or EdréAS@vos. 

The character denoted as “to?” above, I have always thought 
to be no.; but I defer to other decipherers. 


Besides these coins are a few others whose Cypriote legends 
are now undecipherable, but which can readily be recognized 
as of Evelthon and of Evagoras. 

The number of lamps in the collection with characters like 
those formerly published by me is not far from a dozen; but, 
as said above, I think they require to be treated by themselves. 


ARTICLE VII. 


ON THE 


PROFESSED QUOTATIONS FROM MANU 


FOUND IN THE MAHABHARATA. 


By EDWARD W. HOPKINS, 


INSTRUCTOR IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Presented to the Society October 25th, 1883. 


BEFORE proceeding to a discussion of the Epic Manu, a few 
words in regard to Manu’s position in the older literature will 
be useful. 

It has been suggested that Manu is not especially a Hindu 
creation, but may be considered as part of the Indo-European 
Pantheon. In this connection it will suffice to call attention to 
the position held by Minos among the Grecian deities, and to 
the fact that Tacitus relates of the Germans that they have 
songs which proclaim Tuisto, an autochthonous deity, and his 
son Mannus, to be the founders of their race. 

In the Veda I will refer only to the exhaustive article of 
Muir in the first volume of his Sanskrit Texts, and to the essay 
of Roth in the sixth volume of the German Oriental Journal, 
to show that in their ancient literature the Hindus regarded 
Manu as the father of their race, that they often looked upon 
him as upon a Prometheus who first gave them fire, and that 
the idea they seem to have formed of this personage (whom 
Roth proves to have been a myth) was that of a semi-divine 
seer, occasionally regarded as primeval man, occasionally as 
the originator (after the flood) of a new race, occasionally as a 
divine and superhuman being. ; 

In the Brahmanas we have stories related of Manu, such as 
his dividing his inheritance and the like, with some attempt 
at furnishing him with a family, but without any of the later 


a 
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thought which presented him as a law-giver—this I think hav- 
ing originated from the circumstance that his reputed acts 
(such as the division of property) were first quoted as author- 
itative precedent; and then, with the growth of legal literature, 
the primeval man, whose acts were thus quoted, grew into a 
personal authority on legal points, whose words on law (of 
course invented) attained the influence which citations from 
such an eminent authority would naturally induce. 

The law-Siitras (keeping ‘law’ as the most general, and at 
times most fitting translation for dharma) were those earliest 
attempts at collecting the rules on duty of every sort, which 
in their prose form were the base of the later metrical castra. 
It does not appear to be the case that all sitra literature devel- 
oped into the metrical form at the same time, nor does it seem 
probable that the development into the later metrical form in 
any way suppressed the technical and too concise abbreviations 
of law and duty which for the sake of convenience were put 
originally into the short prose rules of the Sitras. They may 
have existed side by side. 


QvuorTraTIONS FROM MANU IN THE SUTRAS. 


The following contains all the matter quoted directly from 
Manu in four of the oldest Sitras: 


1. In Gautama, the oldest dharmasitra we possess - far as 
the matter it contains goes), we find one reference to Manu as a 
seer of Vedic hymns (RV. viii. 27-21). Of Manu as law-giver 
there is but one mertion, xxi. 7,in which the mere name “ Manu” 
is put at the end of a list of inexpiable crimes, to indicate that 
he is regarded as authority for the statement—which, in fact, 
agrees with the sentiment of the Manu-treatise in xi. 90-92, 
104-105, although no direct quotation is intended. It is to be 
remarked, however, that while the Manava-treatise, by imposing 
a penalty resulting in death, implies that there is no expiation, it 
makes a formal statement to this effect only in the case of one of 
the three crimes, that of killing a Brahman. 

2. In Baudhiyana’s law-treatise we have one reference (ii. 3. 2) 
to Manu taken out of the Brahmanieal literature: “ Manu 
divided his property among his children” (Taitt. Sainh. iii. 1. 9*); 
where Manu is not quoted as a law-giver, but as a sage whose act 
is worthy of imitation. Besides this reference, we find two quo- 
tations from Manu as an authority, the first in iv. 1. 13, where it 
is said Manu declared (that the father incurs) a mortal sin at 
each appearance of the menses (if he does not give his daughter 
in marriage at the right time). This might be the construction 
of Vas. xvii. 71, or of Yaj. i. 64, where it is said that the father 
incurs thereby the guilt of slaughtering an embryo; but in our 
Manava-treatise it is only said that the father is blamable 
(vdcya). Gautama also in the parallel passage (xviii, 22) says 
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merely that the father is faulty (dosti). The second quotation 
says that Manu declared the aghamarsana penance as effectual 
in removing sin as a horse-sacrifice—which, in effect, is so stated 
to be the case in our Manava-treatise, xi. 260-261, a quotation 
copied by Vasistha as from Manu, but by the older Gautama 
declared without authority for the statement (xxiv. 10). 

3. In Apastamba’s work we find also only a reference to Manu 
dividing his property (ii. 14. 11), in a passage controverting the 
view advanced by Baudhiyana in regard to dividing an estate; 
and (in ii. 16. 1) a statement that Manu revealed the ceremony for 
the dead (graddha). 

4. In Vasistha, the last of these, on the other hand, we have 
several references to Manu, some of which agree only in senti- 
ment, some verbally, with our Manu-treatise. Now it — to 
me that there is an interesting difference in the way in which his 
quotations are made. I notice that whenever we have a citation 
from Manu introduced by the words “ Manu said,” there can be 
found no verse in our Manava-treatise exactly corresponding to it, 
but only either a complete variation in sense or a merely general 
agreement with the sense of our Manava-treatise—except in one 
instance (iv. 6), where the verse ending “Manu said” is itself 
incorporated (together with the “ Manu said”) into our text; on 
the other hand, whenever Vasistha gives a quotation which 
answers exactly to some verse in our present Manava-treatise, he 
always introduces it with the words “now they relate on this 
a Manavan verse” ca tra glokam udaharanti). 

et us examine the citations in detail. To begin with those of 
the first sort, we find the following: In i. 17, Vasistha declares 
that “Manu said” the (peculiar) laws of country, caste, and 
family may be followed on points where there is no revealed text 
to decide the case (Gaut. xi. 20; Ap. ii. 15). The words here 
used (abruvin Manuh) are only authorized by the sense of the 
Mianava-treatise in vii. 203; viii. 41,46: ‘‘Let (the king) make 
authoritative the laws of those (he has conquered) as declared ;” “A 
king who knows the right should cause his law to be established, 
after inspecting the laws of the (different) castes and country- 
folks, and the laws of guilds and families ;” “ Whatever is prac- 
ticed by good and virtuous Brahmans let the king-ordain (as law, 
if) not opposed to (the laws of) districts, families, and castes.” 

In xi. 23 we find, among several verses which Vasistha quotes 
from general hearsay, one “ Manu said” verse (immediately after 
a “ Yama said” verse), in respect to the disposal of food left over 
at a grdddha, something like M. iii. 245-6; and on comparing 
it with our Manava-treatise, we find it not the same exactly, 
though resembling it in form: in fact, the point at issue, the dis- 
posal of the food, is quite different. We note too that while our 
treatise ends with “they say,” Vasistha also has iti sthitih, 
though the whole is given from Manu. 

In xii. 16, after the rule “by water and hand let him cleanse 
the vessel” (udakapdnibhyam parimrjyat kamandalum), we 
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have the statement “ Manu Prajapati calls this (way of cleansing) 
encircling with fire,” in which this statement is only part of a quo- 
tation, without more authority than is implied by the words 
“they repeat (these verses).” This might answer to the purifica- 
tion by hand or water enjoined in our treatise v. 116, but there is 
there no such appellation as “encircling with fire” given to this 
means of cleansing, such as is here said to be the definition of 
Manu (paryagnikaranan hy etan Manur aha Prajapatih). 

In xxiii. 43, we find the statement that Manu, chief among the 
supporters of the law, invented the gigukrechra (‘child’s pen-- 
ance’), which is then described, but in our Manu-treatise the 
penance by this name is not the same; for Vasistha’s penance 
seems compounded of (M. xi. 220) the Manava-treatise’s “ child- 
penance” and “ Prajipati-penance” (M. xi. 212). Suflicient for 
us is the fact that nothing in our treatise answers to this state- 
ment. 

In xxvi. 8, we have a verse like Baudh. iv. 2. 15, quoted above, 
in regard to the aghamarsana (M. xi. 260-261), which, being a 
“ Manu said” verse, would seem to contradict the rule. his 
quotation, however, is in a chapter of which Prof. Biihler says 
“its genuineness is not above suspicion ” (Introd. Vas. p. xvi.) ; so 
that it is to be regarded as doubtful. 

In iv. 6 is the one apparent exception noted above, but ex- 
plained by the fact that the verse, just as it stands in Vasistha, 
occurs in our Manava-treatise also as quoted from Manu (v. 41). 
It is found in a passage which, all taken together, is not an ex- 
ception, but an example of the practice I have noted as occurring 
whenever the verses given correspond exactly to our treatise; 
for this verse is only part of the quotation Vasistha gives. The 
quotation begins with the second formula, mdnava, ‘a Mana- 
van passage is now given;’ and this, according to the usage I 
have indicated, ought to contain words found in our text. <Ac- 
cordingly, we find verse 6=M. v. 41, verse 7=M. v. 48, while 
verses 5 and 8, with which the quotation begins and ends, are in 
prose, not in metrical form like verses 6 and 7: or, in other words, 
as Prof. Buhler points out, a veritable remnant of the old Manava- 
sitra in its prose form, before it became metrified. This then is 
the first example of a true quotation (according to the standard 
of our text) from the Minava-treatise, and it is introduced as a 
whole, not by “ Manu said,” but by mdnava. 

The next quotation of this sort is in iii. 2 (mdnavam ca ’tra 
glokam uddaharanti), ‘they relate this Manavan verse;’ and 
then follows a verse which we have in our Manava-treatise at 
ii. 168. 

The next (xiii. 16) is introduced in the same way (mdnavam ca 
*tra glokam udaharanti), and reads as follows: phalany dpas tilan 
bhaksan yac ’nyac chraddhikam bhavet: pratigrhyad "py ana- 
dhyayah panyasya brahmanah smrtah. This is the verse which, 
with some var. lec., we find in our text at iv. 117, the verse being 
evidently the same, loosely quoted, with the substitution of a 
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general for a particular enumeration in the first part. There is 
here no difference of substance. 

The next verse (xix. 37) has the same formula at the beginning 
(mdnavam ete.), but is in the tristubh metre, a metre in which 
probably a good many of the Manavan verses were originally 
written; so that it would’ be impossible to find the same verse in 
our treatise, which is composed in another and shorter metre ; all 
that we can expect is a verse like it; aad this we find in x. 120, 
although, in shortening the verse to adapt it to its present | 
metre, part of the original has been omitted. 

The next verse (xx. 18) has this formula also, and equals xi. 152 
of our text. Now, counting out the suspicious verse xxvi. 8, we 
find that there are five quotations introduced as mdnava, and 
that they all correspond with verses in our Manava-treatise, the 
correspondence being in three of them verbatim, and the other 
two being exact in so far as the sense of one verse in our treatise 
answers precisely to each one given by Vasistha; while the differ- 
ence of form in one of the two is explained by a change of metre, 
and the difference of form of the other, though considerable, does 
not alter the sense, the whole answering to one verse in our 
treatise. On the other hand, we find that there are five quota- 
tions introduced by “ Manu said,” and that none of them corres- 
ponds to any one verse of our Manava-treatise ; the lack of corres- 

ondence consisting in this: that one of them (xii. 16) has noth- 
ing like it in our treatise ; that another of them (xxiii. 43) de- 
scribes a penanc mentioned in our treatise, but as something 
different from the one called by the same name in our treatise ; 
that the third (xi. 23) is like in form to one of the verses in our 
treatise, but decides the point differently ; that the fourth (i. 17) 
only expresses the combined sentiment of three verses of our 
treatise, and then adds something not in our text: while the fifth 
‘quotation from Manu” (iv. 6) is properly only a portion of a 
longer mdnava quotation in which the same verse occurs as that 
still preserved in our Manava-treatise as a “ Manu said” verse. 

The significance of this difference I shall remark upon at the 
end of this paper. 


Quorations FROM Manu IN THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


In the interesting grant of land under Dhruvasena I., where we 
find that a Vaisnava king has a niece who founds a Buddhist 
monastery, we read this inscription: ‘‘He who steals land is 
guilty of the five great sins and the minor sins; and on this 
point there is a verse by Vyasa, saying, ‘He who steals land 
ete. incurs the guilt of the killer of one hundred thousand cows.’ ” 
Before this we find the following description of King Drona- 
siha: manvdadipranitavidhividhanadharma dharmardja iva: 
i.e., ‘He followed the rules laid down by Manu and others.’ 
This inscription dates back to the middle of the sixth century 
A. D., (Gupta) savnvat 207 (Ind. Antiq. iv. pp. 104, 105). In a 
Cera grant (Ind. Ant. v. p. 133) of 513 A. D., we find api ca ’tra 
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Manugitah glokah (‘there is a verse sung by Manu’); and this 
verse says that he who steals land passes 6,000 years in “horrible 
darkness.” A Pallava inscription (ib. p. 154) gives the usual 
verses as “verses of the seers” (drsa@h glokdh). In the three 
Vallabhi grants (ib. p. 205), sumvat 207, grantee a student of the 
Atharva-Veda, we have atra Vydsagitah gloko bhavati (‘there 
is a verse sung by Vyiisa’); and this also gives 6,000 years of 
hell to him who deprives one of land or consents thereto —— 
anumanta), while the giver lives as long in heaven. yasa is 
also the reputed author in the Gujarat grant, gak. 380 (Ind. Ant. 
v. p. 109). The Pallava grant of the filth century (ib. p. 50-51) 
has a more legal look, in that it says the thief deserves corporal 
punishment (fourth Plate); the rest is like the Cera grant: yag ce 
asmacchasanam atikrimet sa papag gariradandam arhati; 
api ca pi glokah: bhiimidandt param danan na bhitam na bha- 
visyati, tasyai ’va haranapapdn na bhitan na bhavisyati ; sva- 
(etc.) ... gavam gatasahasrasya hantuh pibati duskrtam. 
In the Dhruvasena grant first quoted, it will be noticed that there 
is a slight difference (hantuh prapnoti kilbisam), while the words 
are there given to Vyasa. This verse on land-stealing was then 
common property, always the same in general tendency, but 
varying in particulars. For instance (in Ind. Ant. iv. p. 327), we 
have a very late one giving the usual verses as to the 6,000 years 
in ordure for the land-thief, and ending “as many particles of 
dust as a Brahman’s tears gather up when he is deprived of prop- 
erty, so many years the kings who take it will pass in the 
pot-cooking hell” (Awmbhipaka: both the general tenor and the 
hell are known in the Manu-treatise; other names occur, as 
rauram in vi. 56). A Calukya inscription (ib. viii. p. 97), of 
the early part of the seventh century A. D., gives the verse ‘ by 
many has the earth been enjoyed ” etc. (something like this at 
the end of the Cera grant quoted above, “earth enjoyed by 
Sagara and others”) thus: Manugitamn glokam udaharanti, ‘ they 
relate a verse sung by Manu.’ It is not Manu alone, nor Vyisa 
alone; even Brahma (Pallava grant, viii. p. 168) gives utterance 
to these verses. The Vydsa verse has sometimes the expression 
“born in ordure ”—as e. g., Dyn. Rastrakiita, gak. 675 (ib. xi. p. 
109), or the Calukya inscription (iii. p. 305) of 566 A.D. The 
latter is as follows: 

bahubhir vasudha datta bahubhi¢ ca ’nupalita: 

yasya yasya yada bhimis tasya tasya tada phalam. 

svadattam paradattam va yatnad raksa Yudhisthira: 

mahir mahiksitam ¢grestham dande chreyo ‘nupdlanam. 

svadattam paradattam va yo hareta vasundharam : 

gvavisthayan krmir bhiitva pitrbhih saha majjati. Vydsagitah 
glokah.—(cf. Ins. in ii. 156). 

Now this long quotation from the epic Vyasa is oddly enough 
in that inscription of the Calukyas which describes the king 
Mangaligvara as born in the family of Qrisvudmipddanudhya- 
tandm Maravydsagotranain Haritiputrandi Calkyanam (ef. 
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vii. p. 161 ff, the yw which says the Cilikyas, the same 
who are also called Cailukyas, or Calkyas, are Mdnavya-sa- 
gotrah Hariti-putrah, and conversant with the following works: 
Minava- Purina-Ramdayana-Bharatetihasa, a grant made ante- 
rior to the separation of the East and West Calukyas, a little 
after 500 gaka-era, or toward the end of the sixth century A. D., 
ending “and it is declared in the dharma-gastra that the earth 
was enjoyed by many, etc.,” and declaring Brhaspati to be the 
model knower of xiti, or kingly policy). It is to be noticed 
that the quotation is not made here from any Manava code, and 
that the latter is not appealed to at all, though the Cilukyas 
especially speak of themselves as adherents of the laws given by 
. ies and others.” For instance, in a Cilukya grant of about 
668 A. D., the King Visnuvardhana is described as Manvddi-pra- 
nitadharmagastrapracaritasarvalokagrayah (‘the refuge of all 
the world, as has been inculeated by the dharma-gastra laid down 
by Manu and others’). Compare the inscription (Ind. Ant. vi. 
85 ff.) of the West Cailukyas, and that (ib. vii. 302) of the year 
694-5 A. D. These quotations are not unique, and might be 
multiplied. A quotation from Manu as long as any meets us in 
the grant on the Nagamangala plate of king Kongani for a Jain 
temple: 
api Manu-gitah glokah: 

svadattim paradattam va yo hareta vasundharam : 

sastivarsasahasrani visthayam jayate krmih. 

svam datum (?) sumahac chakyam duhkham anyasya palanam : 

dainam va palanain ve dande chreyo ‘nupdlanam. 

bahubhir vasudha bhukta rajabhih Sagaradibhih : 

yasya yasya yada bhumis tasya tasya tatpadlanam. 

devasvam tu visam ghoram na visam visam ucyate : 

visam ekakinam hanti devasvam putrapautrakam. 


The date of this grant is 777 A. D. (Ind. Ant. ii. 159). The 
similarity with the like verses of Vyisa is apparent. e find 
such verses as these on nearly all the grants. The form and 
order varies, and sometimes the words—as in the Cera grant 
quoted above we have instead of visthayam ete. the words ghore 
tamasi, or the ending changes entirely into another formula: 


abhidattam tribhir bhuktamn sadbhig ca pratipdlanam : 
etdni na nirvartanti pirvardjakrtani ea. 

Preceding these we generally have the statement that he who 
steals land is guilty of the five great sins. The connection of the 
(East) Calukyas was not merely the connection with the Ma- 
navya (this we find quite often, e. g. in Pl. I. of the Krsna district 
grant, Ind. Ant. ii. 175), but they also claim that the tirst king of 
the Solar race was the “Manava, born of the Self-existent,” who 
was saved in an ark at the time of the deluge (ib. Pl. IIl.). The 
Vallabhi grants generally quote Vyasa (see above, and compare 
Ind. Ant. vii. 70 and other cases), and he is quoted in the Dhruva- 
sena grant alluded to above; so that, although we often have these 
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verses given without any authority for them, it is perhaps he who 
is intended by the “Smrtikara” alluded to in the Morbi copper 
plates (Ind. Ant. ii. 257), of the sixth century (samvat 585): 
“Reflecting on: the declaration of Vyasa and others about the 
five great sins, one should recall the word of Smrtikira;” for 
this “word” is the same as that which occurs often under his 
name (dcchetta ete... . hantuh praipnoti kilbisam), although those 
granting it are “given to the study of the Maitrayaniya” school. 
In the very late inscription from Gaddak (Ind. Ant. ii. 300) which 
is, according to Fleet, “about four hundred years old,” we find 
after the verses svadattam etc. the statement whoever injures 
land given to another— 

so labdho varunath pagaih ksipyate piyagonite ; 
and kulani tarayet karta sapta sapta ca sapta ca: 

adho ‘dhah patayed dharté sapta sapta ca sapta ca ; 
and the remark that “there would be expiation for one who slew 
a cow or a Brahman, even at the holy watering-places, but there 
would be no expiation for men who should steal the property of 
gods or Brahmans.” The authority given is “the great seers, 
Manu and others.” This is utterly opposed to our Manu- 
treatise. 

Now in our Manava-treatise there is only one verse remotely 
suggested by all these quotations. In xi. 26 we read: “That 
evil-minded man lives in the next world on a vulture’s leavings, 
who through greed injures the possessions of gods or Brahmans.” 
The gist of it all is in the Brahma (gitd@h) verses found in the 
Mahabharata xii. 136.2: “The property of those accustomed to 
sacrifice should never be taken away, nor the property of the 
gods; (but) a Ksatriya has a right (arhati) to take from Dasyus 
and from those without sacrifices.” These are general rules in 
regard to preverty. Of land our treatise says (viii. 99): “(A 
witness) on speaking an untruth regarding land destroys every- 
thing ;” and (xi. 58) “Theft of land is called equal to theft of 
gold.” In other words, nothing from the Manava-treatise as we 
now possess it could have given rise to these lengthy quotations 
from Manu; and the fact that they are often ascribed to Vydsa 
as well as to Manu points to the real worth of this Father Manu. 
The (prose) Sitra of Gautama (xiii. 17) says of stealing land that 
“ Hell (is the punishment) for a theft of land;” and Baudhiyana 
(ii. 1.2. 2€) makes him who sells sesamum be “born again as a 
worm and plunged in dogs’ ordure.” The tone, then, of the 
quotation is antique; but I my | it never was in the Manava- 
treatise. In these inscriptions, dating probably centuries after 
the Sitra we have quoted above, we first find the Mainava-treatise 
attaining a prominence (in being placed at the head of the list of 
treatises referred to) which is as conspicuous as the inaccuracy of 
the quotations from the individual Manu. 
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Manv THE MAanABHARATA. 
When Medhatithi, the oldest existing commentator on Manu, 


declares that a verse in the law-book contradictory to other 


verses is “not a verse of Manu,”* and in another place (iv. 103) 
suggests that the mention of Manu as author of a verse is 
_ merely to add weight to its utterance, while it is really 
nothing but “an old verse,” he shows a sagacity seldom 
equaled by Hindu commentators. His acumen was not at 
fault. It is only a pity that he did not exercise it more often. 
His words I take as the text to the following discussion, which 
has for its object the laws ascribed to Manu by the compilers 
of the Mahabharata. It is the personal Manu referred to in 
the epic which comes here into consideration—not the quota- 
tions from our Manava-dharma-castra, but those verses which 
are declared to be from Manu by the addition of the endorse- 
ment “ Manu said so,” or “ Manu, son of the Self-existent, said 

To these citations from Manu are prefixed a few introduc- 
tory remarks regarding the sources of all law as professedly 
held by the Mahabharata. 


First, in regard to the frequent terms dharma and gdstram: 
dharma, which the writer in his translation of Manu prefers to 
render ‘a rule of right,’ is used for each and both of these ideas ; 
it is a rule of action, a law, right, a spiritual right, a spiritual 
gain, a duty, the rule of righteous action, jus, lex, privilegium ; 
gastram is the treatise ; containing a discussion of right, rights, 
etc., it is a dharmagastram. 

In the Mahabharata, as in the Manava-treatise, the idea of 
dharma is generally that of a rule of right conformable to usage 
and based on it (dedrasambhavo dharmah: iii. 150, 28): that is to 
say, on such usage as is sanctioned by the good (santah), who are 
distinguished on the one hand from such home-bred sinners as 
“hold the Vedas to be of no account,” “ slight the treatises ” (¢ds- 


tramam abhilanghanam), and talk | “to murder” these 


treatises (vadhdya: xiii. 37, passim); and, on the other hand, 
from such base foreigners as the Vahikas, the shameless habits of 
whose women are severely censured (viii. 44. 10 ff.), and the 
laxity of whose caste-order reaches such a pitch that even barbers 
become Brahmans (ib. 45. 3 ff.); or as the Madras people, whose 
“virtues” are said to be “all vices” (ib. 45.29); for the knowl- 
edge of the Hindus had now extended over “many countries rife 
with varied laws” (ib. 3), probably including many people even 
more remote than the mixed Greeks (Yavanas), who are described 
as “all-knowing and particularly brave” (ib. 36). Dharma is 
briefly sketched (xii. 260. 16 ff.) in these words: “ Remembered 


* amdnavo ‘yam clokah: ix. 93. 
+ Manur abravit; Manuh svayambhuvo ‘bravit. 
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usage is eternal law (not all usage; for) if bad usages are intro- 
duced, law becomes mere quatch; the only law to follow is that 
long ago enjoined by the seers, (for) in following all sorts of 
usages there can only result a lack of close attention to usage in 
general” (anaikdgryam). Along with the seers, the dharma 
“declared by the Veda,” or “the authority of the Veda” (vedok- 
tah, grutipramdnah), is often referred to; but it is nevertheless a 
variable and uncertain thing in many particulars, as declared by 
different experts (gistdh), being subject to change according to 
the customs of different districts, and multiform as the castes, 
guilds, and families which have established it (jati, greni, kula, 
xii, 36.19; degajatikulanam dharmajiiah, xii. 54.20). It is envel- 
oped in much uncertainty, if we judge by its being so often called 
“subtile” (si#ksma), or spoken of in like language. For instance: 
“ dharma is subtile, its course we know not,” i. 195. 29; “ because 
of the subtilty of dharma,” ib. 196.11: see other remarks of the 
same sort in il. 37. 3; ib. 67. 38; v. 36.71; ii. 69.14; ib. 73.4. It 
is “hard to understand ” (iii. 206. 41: cf. vii. 198.44 and 42); nev- 
ertheless, when it is known it is not to be doubted, for “as a 
Cidra departs from the Veda, so does one depart from the world 
if he question a rule of right” (iii. 31. 8). Other quotations will 
be found on this point in the Indian Antiquary, vi. 269 (J. Muir). 
The rule (iii. 52. 15) “not to destroy the paths of dharma” (ma 
dharmydan ninagah pathah: cf. gdstrapathayukta) is enlarged by 
the juxtaposition of the three aims of life, right, wealth, and desire, 
the first of which is to be especially cultivated (iii. 33. 40, gdstra- 
krto vidhih). The paramount authority is the rule of the seers, 
the fathers of old whose customs have become law (drsam pra- 
mdnam, iii, 31. 22: ef. 23, and 24: “dharma is a ship, the only 
one for those embarked like merchants in search of the highest 
ain”). Ifany further local habitation is given this dharma, it 
is in the Arya-gistra (iii. 30. 41); and, though it has its mysteries 
(dharmarahasya, xii. 37.7), they can nevertheless be learned, as 
well as its commentary (dharmam savaiydkhyam prdaptavdn, 
ib. 10).* 
fal with this understanding of dharma, we find that there is 
no great unanimity in regard to deciding what set of rules is to 
be followed. Some, it is said (xii. 142. 7 ff.), “regard as binding 
only the ordinary practices of the world (lokaydtrd); this, they 
say, is dharma,” “‘a declaration of dharma is given neither by 
the voice nor by the understanding;’ with these words the 
Blessed one himself proclaimed the law (viz: the Barhaspatyan 
jiiinam);” “one should modifyt the law inculcated by the good ;” 
“the law for a king is not laid down by the law centained in an 


one treatise (nqi ’kagdstrena dharmena rajiio dharmo vidhiyate) ;” 


* Dharma as personified Genius of Right holds his ordinary position in the 
pantheon of the Mahabharata, though he is sometimes shamefully treated: e. g. 
cursed and born as a Qiidra (i. 63. 96; cf. 108. 15). 

+ theta: not as used in Visnu xxi. 2 (mantran aihet), of a mere formal change of 
mantras to suit a ceremonial need. 
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ef. ib. 14 (pari musnanti gastrani gastradosinudarginah), and iii. 
312. 18 (grutayo vibhinna nai’ko munir yasya matam pramdnam, 
etc.). So (in ili. 307. 15), a usage is not settled by appeal to any 
standard of laws, but is the “natural condition” (svabhava esa 
lokindm); and again, we read in regard to a certain act, “some 
call it the rule given by revelation, some say no; we do not 
demur, for all is not settled” (na hi sarvamn vidhiyate: xii. 109, 
13). The general result is important: one must act as well as he 
can in accordance with old customs, but at the present time there 
is no one paramount authority recognized. 

Where then are the individual law-makers? What position 
does Manu hold? We find many authorities cited by name, but 
none of tliese are decisive utterances; the law-givers appear at 
intervals with a verse or two, which gives additional force to a 
law perhaps just laid down; or their opinions are divergent, and 
are quoted against each other; nay, even the speaker has a senti- 
ment of his own, which he flings into the mass of quotations he 
has been giving from the old law-makers, with a defiant “ but I 
think so and so,” “but my opinion is this.” When the law- 
treatises are formally quoted, there is apparently no one of them 
thought of as supreme, and these treatises are mentioned chiefly 
in the later books. A quotation is made (xii. 291. 14) by Para- 
gara from those who know and declare the utterances of the 
Veda (brahmagistrajiia, brahmavdadin); and he then adds his 
own opinion, with a “ but I,” and gives it in full (6rahmagastra 
is in 287. 41 brahmadharma) ; “ the twice-born verses in revela- 
tion declare the Vaidehaka to be a Qiidra, (but) I see” ete. (xii. 
296. 28); “a Qidra woman (is not a legal wife, but) may be a 
mistress; other men say no to this” (xiii. 44.12). Absolute alone 
is family law (kuladharma), and not to be violated. The “sub- 
tle dharma-treatises” (v. 140. 7) may be all based on rules main- 
taining the “usage practiced by the ancients” (parvair dcarito 
janaih, iii. 5. 97), but the laws of the family take precedence over 
‘all others. Like the expression used above of family law is that 
in iv. 5. 33; and in i. 113, 11, where a king who has just demanded 
(contrary to the Manu-treatise) a price for his daughter exclaims, 
“four highest authority is the law of the family ;” and again, ib. 
9, “I am unable to alter what-has been established in this family, 
be it bad or good.” Such laws are eternal, and “hell is the por- 
tion of men who have set aside the laws of the family.” (utsan- 
nakuladharmandm manusyindm .... narake niyatam vaso bha- 
vati ty anugugruma: vi. 25. 40). We know better than the later 
Hindus how much family or clan law had to do with the making 
of the law-treatises ; but it is well to note the deference paid to 
it, in distinction from any legal “code,” at the time of compila- 
tion of the epic. 

Without prejudice, I can perceive no especial distinction 
awarded to any one explainer of dharma among the many whose 
works have made the various treatises. Manu sometimes heads 
the list, as if preéminent, but sometimes not, as if not. There is 
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certainly no tendency whatever to refer to a code of Manu as to 
an ultimate authority, although that authority is, together with 
that of others, recognized. Were we to compare the authorities 
deduced by the Mahabharata with those referred to by the 
Manu-treatise, it would seem in general that we have no further 
advancement in the former than is represented by the standpoint 
of the latter. In most cases we are simply referred to “rules 
declared by devotees” (e. g. iii. 208. 14), to “the ordinances of 
the old” (ili. 209. 2), or to “a decision among the dharmas” (v. 
178. 51); still more precisely, but vague, “the old explainers of 
decisions” (nigcitadarginah, v. 63.9). These are the “ author- 
ities” which settle the “subtile course of law which has many 
branches and no end” (bahugakha .... anantikd). The Manu- 
treatise has a whole chapter on the duties of a king; but in the 
long discourse on that subject in the epic, Manu is mentioned 
only three or four times, and there are no more quotations attrib- 
uted to him than to other law-givers. The king should follow 
the treatises on polity or the polity of punishment (i. 145. 21; iii. 
150. 30, et passim); but the “rules of the skilled,” “the dharma 
joined to rule,” the “custom of good men,” etc., etc., sum ap 
most of the cases where any authority is deferred to (ef. iii. 207. 
62 ff.). It may be said, however, that this is the general custom; 
and for this reason I attempt no argumentum a silentio based on 
the vast number of verses identical with those in the Manu- 
treatise but not referred to it, or sometimes referred elsewhither. 
Still, in bringing forward those actually quoted from Manu, it is 
necessary to speak of this point, lest one forget what a small por- 
tion of the verses apparently taken from the Manava-treatise is 
accredited to Manu. There was in these portions of the work no 
Vaisnavic influence at work (as in Visnu), suppressing the name 
of Manu entirely, or it would have been carried out to the end as 
there. It seems to me, too, when we see so many verses contain- 
ing the gist of Manava verses, but altered in form to such an 
extent that the whole verse-structure has been inverted, that an 
unbiased observer would naturally conclude that neither verse is 
the result of an attempt to reproduce the other, but that legal 
saws and maxims were couched in such general language and in 
such plastic swinging verse-form as to be handed down merely as 
a whole, while the various texts were due to the idiosyncracies 
of the reciter, who changed the form of the text as it happened to 
come to his mind. (dstra-language is not sitra-language. I 
fancy they did not lay much stress on exactness of word-arrange- 
ment in these epic rehearsals. In fact, there are plenty of 
instances where the same verse appears in the Mahabharata under 
several different forms, although all pretend to be quotations 
from one original version. They did not quote, they paraphrased. 
The form of a Manu-verse found in the epic may, therefore, be as 
old as that preserved for us by the (much later) earliest commen- 
tator to Manu; the verses of the latter often appear as tristubh 
metre in the epic. 
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Those who fancy that a Minava-code (even an older recension) 
was in any way @ paramount authority at the time of the Maha- 
bharata may explain as they can the following passages opposed 
to text and spirit of the Manava-treatise now existing. In i. 29. 
18 ff.: vibhagam bahavo mohdat(!) kartum icchanti.... (but as 
division weakens forces) tasmdd vibhagam bhratrnam na pragan- 
santi sidhavah—an irreverent way of alluding to M. viii. 111. 
In i. 113. 12, Bhisma says that to give marriage-money is no sin, 
but is, on the contrary, a law declared by the Self-existent. In 
y. 34. 49, we are told that the chief food of the rich is meat. In 
ii. 56. 36, it is declared that the ancients used to conduct business 
by gambling, and it was no sin. In i, 122. 3-9 we read: “the 
law now observed among the Kurus in the north regarding adul- 
tery has been but recently established (na cirdn mdarydde ’yam 
.... Sthapitd), and before this it was the eternal law for women 
to be in the same position as cattle, and not secluded at all” (see 
the whole adhy.). Polyandry (bahinadm ekapatnita) is “ eternal 
law ” (i. 197, end). 

I come now to Manu himself. God, creator, demi-god, king, 
and law-maker—these are his réles. In detail: 

1, As purely mythical and mystic form of the god Agni, in iii. 
221.4: Agni¢ ca "pi Manu-nima prijapatyam akdrayat ; and 
(ib. 8) tapag ca Manum putram bhanum ea "py Angirah srjat (9) 
brhadbhinum tu tam prahuh ; in verse 17, his second son is Vig- 
vapati. 

.. As demi-god, along with deities and sages, in ix. 45. 17, with 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Atri, ete. (cf. M. i. 35), we find a Manu (10) ac- 
companying the gods as they assembled at a consecration and 
gave gifts. 

In connection with the periods (manvantara), in xii. 349, 42: 
tena bhinnds tadai veda Manoh svayambhuve ‘ntare; (in 55) 
bhavisyati Manur mahna; (in 56) tasmin manvantare Manva- 
diganapirvakah. These periods of the Manus have protecting 
influence: “ May the wives of the gods, the daughters of the 
gods, the mothers of the gods, and the Manu-periods . . . . protect 
thee” (xiii. 14. 38-40). The Harivaisa has more of this (200-400). 

3. As god and creator, Manu appears in i. 75. 14 and preceding: 
“Manu is the originator of the race, therefore man is so called.” 
He has sons, and, more particularly, the Brahmans, Ksatriyas, 
and others were born of him (the German Mannus has likewise 
three sons assigned him, clan-names of peoples). Yama is the 
brother of Manu; and, from v. 117. 8 ff, Sarasvati is his wife: 
“The king-seer lived as happily with his wife as Agastya with 
the Vaidarbhi, Brhaspati with Tara, Manu with Sarasvati, 
Dusyanta with Qakuntala, Nala with Damayanti.” Secondary 
creators, the eight prakrtayaf, include Manu (as above, under 
demi-god); here (xii. 340. 34) the list runs Marici, Angiras, Atri, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Vasistha, Manu Sviyambhuva—where 
the last takes perhaps the place of Bhrgu in the Manu-treatise. 
In a scene where punishment is personified as an active power, 
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we have various synonyms of Danda (‘rod, punishment’), among 
which are Asi (‘sword:’ v. below), and Manur jyesthah, the oldest 
mortal or Manu. The origin of Danda also brings in Manu 
(xii. 122. 36 ff.) as half divinity, but concerned with penal laws; 
and it is interesting in furnishing a line of succession different 
from the ordinary: ‘“‘ Mahideva gave the rod, the guardian of law 
oe ag dharmasya goptiram), to Visnu; he, to Angiras; he, to 
ndra and Marici (dual); Marici gave it to Bhrgu, who gave it 
to the seers; these gave it to the world-protectors, and these 
again to Ksupa; “now Ksupa gave it to Manu” (Ksupas tu 
Manave pradad ddityatanaydya ca). If this is an attempt to 
trace the course of penal law, it puts Manu after Bhrgu; else- 
where Ksupa, here brought into close connection with Manu, is 
father of Manu’s descendant, Iksviku. We may compare with 
this account that in xii. 166, 28 ff.: “ When the demons disregarded 
the barrier of the law (dharmasetu) given by God, the Lord pro- 
duced the sword and subdued them; then he gave the sword, the 
uardian of law (asi dharmasya goptiram) to Visnu; he, to 

arici; he, to the great seers; they, to Vasava, and Mahendra 
to the world-protectors; they, to Manu Siryaputra (‘Sun’s son’), 
addressing him thus: ‘Thou art lord of mortals; protect thy 
descendants by the sword (of proper punishment) which is born 
of dharma (asind dharmagarbhena). Manu afterwards gave it to 
his son, Ksupa; he gave it to Iksvaku, ete. etc.” (In 84 the eight 
mystic names of the Sword are given, and in 82 the Pleiads are 
said to be its constellation, and Agni its divinity: ef. above, 
where Manu is Agni, and see BR. s. Arttika.) The same list of 
Manus as given above is in this section found (16) in a modified 
form as sons of God, with the Manu omitted. The law which the 
demons disregarded prior to Manu’s appearance was the Veda- 
given law promulgated by the world’s grandfather (vedapathito 
dharmah) ; in it rest the gods, demigods, Bhrgu, Atri, Angiras, 
... Vasistha, Gautama, Agastya, Narada, and others (21, 22). 
Cf. xiii. 26.4, Atri, Vasistha, Bhrgu, etc. In xiii. 166 we find a 
list of seers in which Manu Prajipati comes almost at the end, 
after Bhrgu, Angiras, Gautama, Atri, Vasistha, and many others. 
Cf. also xiii. 14.397: “Seven Manus... and Bhrgu, Daksa, etc., 
preceded by Marici etc.” We must not forget that, in spite of 
their divine nature, Vasistha, Atri, Angiras (?), Gautama, Narada, 
were veritable law-givers, and the treatises bearing their names 
are standard works. It may be remarked that the history of 
creation related in this chapter from 1 ff. bears a certain resem- 
blance to the spurious five verses that stand at the beginning of 
our Manava-treatise (though of course not referred to it); and 
another account (xii. 182.8) refers the relation to Bhrgu, who 
tells it to Bharadvaja, beginning much in the style of the opening 
verses in the Manu-treatise (Bhrgund ’bhihitam gastram). 

The family of this divine Manu seems to be a little mixed. I 
have already noticed his wife Sarasvati, his son Ksupa, and his 
grandson Iksvaku. The last was one of those who obeyed the 
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laws of his grandfather respecting food, abstained from eating 
meat, and went to heaven for his goodness (xiii. 115). In xiii, 2. 5, 
he is the son of Manu Prajapati, and has a hundred sons himself. 
In the passage quoted above from i. 75, we find that, though 
Manu gives his name to mankind, he is not the first originator of 
beings, as he is the son of Mirtanda; but after noting the Mana- 
vas (men) in the race of Manu (Manor vaige mdanavah: cf. ii. 
19. 6, manava vanga) as coming from him in general, we have 
Veda, Dhrsnu, Narisyanta, Nibhiga, Iksviku, ‘Karasa Caryiti, 
Ila, Prsadhra, Nabhagirista, as his ten special children, along 
with “fifty others, who, as we hear, all went to destruction by 
mutual slaughter” (anyonyabhedat). According to the Puranas, 
this Ili was a son and a daughter, time and time about. A some- 
what altered list, with a fuller account of these sons, is found in 
the Visnu Purina, iv. 1. The name of the tenth son is variously 
spelled. 

<~ xiv. 4. 2, Ksupa is the grandson, and two generations inter- 
vene between Manu and Iksviku: “There was in the Krta age 
(the Golden age) a Manu Dandadhara Prabhu, and his son was 
Prasandhi, father of Ksupa, and his great-grandson was Iksvaku, 
who had one hundred sons, the eldest of whom was Vinga, father 
of Viviiga” ete. (Vingasya putrah kalyano Vivaigo nama; 
not son of Iksviku, as in BR.); while, according to xii. 348. 51, 
Vivasvant gave dharma to Manu at the —— of the Treta 
age (Brazen age), and Manu gave it to hisson Iksvaku. Accordin 
to xiii, 147, 23 ff, we find Govinda in the family of Manu; aad 
the latter’s descendants are given for seven generations, beginning 
with Anga (Manoh putrah), through Antardhiman, Havirdhiman, 
Pricinabarhis, down to the ten Pracetasas, Daksa Pracetasa (they 
are given in i. 75, before the account of Manu noted above), and 
through him and the Diksiyanyih Adityaéh, Manu (Adityatah) 
and (the personification of) [li as Manu’s daughter (Manog ca 
vangaja Ila), although some of these are elsewhere subject to 
different relationships. This Manu too appears to be regarded as 
identical with the law-giver, from the phrase at the beginning of 
the list (22), Prajdapatye gubhe marge, manave dharmasamkrte. 
In the same book (149: 15), as a form of Visnu is found Vigva- 
karma Manus Tvasti (cf. xiii. 16. 22, where Manu is distinct from 
the creator, while in xiii. 14, 408 he is identical with Krsna), and 
in 17. 117) the song in praise of Visnu is declared by Bhirgavah 
tTandib) to Gautama, and by him to Manu the son of Vivasvant, 
who is intended in the above genealogy. In vi. 9.5, Bhdratam 
priyam Indrasya devasya, Manor Vaivasvatasya ca, Manu the 
son of Vivasvant interchanges with son of the Self-existent, as he 
does even in the law-books. The family of Manu goes back in 
part to much later (Brahmana, Nirukta, Sitra) literature. 

This mass of rubbish, chiefly from the latest book of the epic, 
has little worth or interest, except as showing from the very fact 
of its position in the whole work that the chief mythology con- 
cerning this many-sided Manu is a late product. He is god, 
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demi-god, and primeval man. In this last réle, the great fish 
story (mdtsyakam purdnam), relating the caritam Manor Vai- 
vasvatasya, needs only to be referred to (iii. 187.57). It is a 
ceed version of the old Brahmanic account of the flood, where 

anu is Noah. Parallel passages will be found in Muir, vol. i. 
of Sanskrit Texts. 

Passages are not wanting where Manu ceases to have any 
individuality, and becomes a mere type of the divinity in general, 
as he is of Agni in the first quotation above: ef. ii. 19. 10: apari- 
harya meghanim Magadha Manuna krtah, ‘(the Supreme) 
Manu made them inseparable.’ Thus in the philosophical section, 
xiii. 334. 27 ff, Manu as a Prajipati is beneath Self (dtman). 
This particular passage is interesting, although the tales repre- 
senting Manu as originator of laws are so shadowy as to be of 
slight value. ‘ Nirada spoke to God, saying: ‘Day after day 
men sacrifice to the universal father, mother, and teacher, to 
Thee, thou who art multiform! But we know not to what God 
or to what father thou makest sacrifice.’ Then God answered: 
‘Self (soul) it is, or the knower of things (Asetrajia), impercep- 
tible, eternal; it was by Self’s command that sacrifice was made 
to gods and manes; the twenty-one forefathers honor this law, 
as do Brahma, Sthinu, Manu, Daksa, Bhrgu, ete.’ ” 

In xii. 335. 28 ff, there is an indefinite notice of the laws of 
Manu, where we are on the verge of finding him more law-giver 
than god: “A treatise embracing lokadharma (‘ world-laws, of 
this time) was declared by the seven seers; the creator extolled 
it (it contained 100,000 verses) as his own (madanugdsanam), 
and the chief authority of the world; through this shall Manu, 
son of the Self-existent, declare laws, and Uganas and Brhaspati, 
when they are born, shall declare a treatise upheld by your (this) 
opinion, in the svd@yambhuvesu dharmesu, and in the treatise of 

ganas and the Brhaspati-matam.” Accordingly we find the 
seers’ treatise bestowed first on Brhaspati (along with its branches 
and Upanisads): which reminds us of the Barhaspatyam (xii. 59. 
80 ff.), where Cankara, who first grasped dandaniti, reduced it to 
a mahdastram of 10,000 adhy., which Indra subsequently cut 
down to 5,000, and Brhaspati to 2,000; after which Kavya dimin- 
ished it to 1,000 (cf. the similar account in the introductory part 
of Nirada’s law-book). The above is nothing but a puff of the 
Paficaratra sect. It is worth noting, however, that the work of 
Manu is not here alluded to as a treatise, but as “the laws.” 
Such indefinite allusion occurs again, xii. 267. 36: “ Manu, son of 
the Self-existent, out of pity for his creatures, declared the law, 
that the great fruit thereof might not perish ;” and in xii. 348. 36: 
“To lay the foundation of dharma, Brahma instructed Manu 
Svarocisa, through love for the good of the worlds (cf. M. i. 62, 
first of the seven).” In xiii. 14. 280, we read again of the “ Manus 
beginning with Sviyambhuva,” and the “seers beginning with 
Bhrgu.” A fragment in xii. 36.1 ff. might almost seem to have 
served as a model for the (late) introductory verses of our Minava- 
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treatise. Vyasa says: “they tell this ancient tale (Purina), 
which is a conversation between the blest and Manu Prajipati; 
wherein the seers, coming together, are said to have asked him in 
regard to the rules of right (dharmam papracchur dsinam 
adikale Prajapatim), and Manu, son of the Self-existent, answered 
them (tdn evam ukto bhagavan Manuh Svayambhuvo ‘bravit), 
‘listen to a condensed and extended account of good habits and 
custom.’ ” 

4. A quaint tale, in which Manu figures as an ancient king on 
earth elected by a discontented democracy, will form a connect- 
_ing link between the two characters (cf divine being and legis- 

lator) which he sometimes bears as distinct in each, but more 
often unites in one. It is found in xii. 67. 17 ff: ‘‘ We have heard 
that a people without a king (ardjakah prajah) was perishing, 
devouring each other like fishes. They therefore came together 
and made an agreement: to wit, that a voice-hero (brawler), a 
bully, an adulterer, and a thief should be deserted (made out- 
cast); all the members of all the castes without exception (were 
to be punished thus), After they had made this agreement, they 
abode by it, but were, nevertheless, soon overcome by distress ; 
and on this account they came to the grandfather (God), and cried 
out for a king, (saying) ‘ without mh oe we perish; show us a 
king whom we may honor, who may protect us.’ He indicated 
Manu, but Manu did not give them a kind reception, and said, ‘I 
am afraid of the evil deed; it is hard work to govern men, 
especially when they are wicked.’ But the people answered, 
‘Fear not, the guilt shall rest on the criminals; we will agree to 
give thee one tenth of our income in grain, and one fiftieth in 
cattle and gold, a maid to wed age gulke!), and escorts to 
accompany thee, like the gods Indra and Kubera; thou shalt 
have one fourth of all the religious merit gained by thy people 
when they are protected by thee.’ Manu thereupon accepted 
the kingdom, and ruled, destroying enemies and confining the 
people to their proper occupations. Therefore men who want 
increase should put a king at their head,” ete. It is to be 
observed of this tale that the offer made to Manu by the demo- 
cratic people was not munificent from a financial point of view, 
but very liberal as respects the religious gain; and Manu might 
have told them that, according to his own law-book (vii. “4 he 
had a right to claim a tax of one sixth on grain, or one eighth, or 
one twelfth; but that one tenth was not the amount designated 
by his law; he might too have said that he was entitled to only 
one sixth of their religious merit (according to M. viii. 305), and 
could not avoid receiving a share of demerit when sinners did 
= il his kingly negligence! (One sixth is antique: cf. 

as. 1, 44, 

5. Before giving the quotations from Manu as law-giver, I 
group here three or four allusions to him as a mystic being. In 
i, 170. 48, he imparts to Soma the science of seeing (cdksusi 
vidya). In xiii. 46. 89, he runs away to heaven; and amid some 
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verses on women, like those in M. v. 55 ff. (none of them being 
here assigned to Manu), we read: “(When) Manu (was) desirous 
of going to heaven, he bestowed women upon men: (women who 
are) weak, jealous, etc.” The verb is used of giving in marriage ; 
possibly the “anxious to go to heaven” (jigamisur divam) ex- 
plains the cause of the action. A conversation of very modern 
tone is spoken of in xiii. 98. 64, between Bali and Qukra, and told 
a Manu, son of the Self-existent, to Suvarna, and by him to 

firada. Such conversations make of Manu a mere deus ex ma- 
china. Another conversation will be found in xii. 201-206, in 
regard to metaphysical and physical subjects; the speakers being 
the “best of creatures” (gresthah prajandm: i.e., Manu Praji- 
pati) and the great seer Brhaspati. Occasionally, in such passa- 
ges, a line reminds us of the Manavan-text (as 204. 4, yena yena 
garirena yad yat karma karoty ayam etc.). 

In i. 52, “ Manu” has been explained as equal to Mantra (as, 
e. g., in Hirita, Dh. Qas. Sang.), though it is not clear if this be 
the case (Manvdadi-Bharatam kecid .. . . adhiyate). 


Many of the quotations given above have, aside from their 
own character, the stamp of late origin upon them. Most of 
them are from the latest portion of the epic, and not a few 
from that book which no one can read in conjunction with the 
rest without being impressed by its distinctively modern tone, 
aside from the fact that it seems historically to be later than 
the time when the work was transported to Bali. Now in the 
quotations I give below, it is interesting to find that a similar 
ratio of old and new exists, according as the citations are found 
in the earlier or later books. What follows are the direct ut- 
terances of Manu as quoted in the Mahabharata. I subjoin 
these in groups: as they are found in the earlier books, in the 
twelfth book, and in the remainder of the work. The twelfth 
book, from its especial attention to dharmacdstra, deserves a 
particular division, being also earlier than the thirteenth, but 
not so early as the preceding books. Another division groups 
these quotations according as they are or are not found in our 
present Manu-treatise. 


A. FROM THE EARLY BOOKS: QUOTATIONS NOT FOUND IN OUR | 
PRESENT MANAVA-TREATISE. 


1. Dagagrotriyasamo raja, ity evam Manur abravit (i. 41. 31), 
‘Manu said, a king is equal to ten (Brahmans) learned in revela- 
tion.’ No such statement is made in our text, while the compar- 
ison actually extant (‘the teacher is equal to ten learned in 
revelation’) will be found in Mbha. xii. 108.16, although not 
attributed to Manu. 

2. In v. 37. 1 ff, “ Manu Sviyambhuva said that these seventeen 
men smite with their fists at air, and those divinities who carr 
fetters in their hands lead these men to hell: (the seventeen aad 
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1. one instructing another who ought not to be instructed; 2. he 

who satisfies, or 8. pleases an enemy; 4. one who protecting women 

seeks enjoyment; 5. one who asks what ought not to be asked; 

6. one who says what ought not to be said; 7. one high-born who 

. does what ought not to be done; 8. one who, being weak, hates 
strongly ; 9. one who speaks to an unbeliever; 10. one who loves 
what ought not to be loved; 11. one who, being a father-in-law, 
fools with (his son’s) wife, or 12. desires honor from her; 13. one 
who commits adultery; 14. one who reviles women; 15. one who 
takes without thanks; 16. one who gives and tells of it; 17. one 
who initiates the bad to a (sattra) religious ceremony. 

We find nowhere in our text such a specific list, » some 
of these sinners are mentioned and condemned in a general way ; 
but there is nothing apparently to warrant the words saptadage 
*main.... Manuh.... abravit. 

3. In iii, 35.21: “Hast thou heard the royal laws, as Manu 
declared them—cruel, deceitful,” etc. (agrausis tvam rajadhar- 
man yatha vai Manur abravit: kriran nikrtisampannan vihi- 
tin agamdatmakdn). No objection could perhaps be taken to 
this passage, put in the mouth of Bhima, were it not for the word 
“ deceitful ;” but in the very rules quoted, the practice of deceit 
is forbidden, and all such practices as those Bhima is urging 
are especially condemned (as they are elsewhere in the epic: 
ef. ib. 52.22, and 12.7, “he who acts deceitfully goes to hell 2 
The act urged is not one where deceitful ministers are employed, 
but is directed against a fair enemy (cf. 20, ghrni brdhmanaripo 
‘si ; “but in the Ksatriya caste cruel-minded men are oot 4 

4. In v. 40.10 and 11: ajoksé (Comm., ajena sahita uksah) 
candanamn vind ddargo madhusarpisi: visam audumbaram gan- 
khah svarnandbho ‘tha rocand: grhe sthapayitavyani dhanydani 
Manur abravit : devabrahmanapijartham atithinam ca... That 
is, a formal list of things which Manu declared should be placed 
in every house, for the sake of honoring the gods, Brahmans, and 
guests. Compare in contrast to this the simple command (for no 
such list exists in our text) of the Manava-treatise, that grass, 
earth, water, and kind words should not be wanting (M. iii. 101). 

5. In i. 73. 8 ff, the eight traditional marriages legally allowed 
(dharmatah smrtah) are given (as in M. iii. 21); and then occur 
these words: tesdiin dharmdan yathapirvam Manuh svayambhuvo 
‘bravit (‘Manu said that the merit obtained by these was in 
accordance with the position of each in the list’). This cannot be 
inferred from the order given in our Manava-text, where we find 
(iii. 38) the @rsa form represented as being only one-half as benefi- 
cial as the prajapatya ; yet the Manu-treatise (ib. 36) also ascribes 
this order to Manu! The quotation says further: “ the four first 
are approved for a Brahman, six in order are for a Ksatriya ;” 

‘now the Manu-treatise says (employing in iii. 24 ff. the same word 
pragasta, ‘ approved’) “the singers know four are for a Brahman ;” 
but in verse 23 the sad Gnuparvydh (‘six first in order’) are for a 
Brahman, and the four last are for a Ksatriya; and, moreover, 
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the law-treatise says explicitly that four of these only bring good 
fruit, whereas the epic would permit the gdndharva form as 
“that, best for a Ksatriya” (27); so that it would seem scarcely 
possible to suppose that we here have any allusion to such a 
“ Manu ” as we now possess, although the last remark is made by 
Cakuntali’s father from interested motives. Furthermore, in 
verse 19, the king contracts a gdndharva marriage by “tak- 
ing her hands according to rule and living with her,” though the 
Manava-treatise (Joc. cit., verse 43) says that this ceremony of 
joining hands is to be performed only when the two are of the 
same caste, while these here concerned are respectively of Ksa- 
triya and Brahman caste. It is further interesting that the 
verses placed between those quoted above, although agreeing 
with our Manu-text, are designated as “remembered” only. 
Now, although the Manava-text is a little uncertain in regard to 
the “best ” marriage for each caste, so that the implied quotation 
may have once been in conformity with a Minava-treatise, there 
is no question as to the one decisive and formal quotation; it is 
not in our text, and is contradicted by it. In spite of the fact 
that the passage occurs in a story, it is improbable that, had the 
Manu-treatise existed as we now have it at that time, such a quo- 
tation could have been made from it. In a later passage (xiii. 44. 
9 ff.) the account is more like the law-book. 

6. In i. 74. 99, we find a passage on sons (which may be com- 
pared in general with M. ix. 158 ff), which reads as follows: 
svapatniprabhavan puica labdhin kritan vivardhitan: krtin 
anydsu co "tpanndn putran vai Manur abravit ; although in i. 
120. 32 ff. there are twelve sons given, agreeing in the main with 
the list of twelve in the Manava-treatise, and preceded by ime 
vai bandhudayadah sat putra dharmadargane: sad eva *bandhu- 
dayadah putrah..... But if this Dharmadargana be the Mina- 
va-treatise, it is an incorrect quotation; and moreover, some of 
the sons are not the same as those in the Manava-treatise; there 
is besides a change in the order. The most interesting part of 
this quotation is that Manu claims this arrangement of sons as 
his own, while in Baudhayana (ii. 2. 3. 33) the son- and heir-ship 
is especially restricted to the legitimate son, by a quotation from 
Aupajandhani. 


B. FRoM THE EARLY BOOKS: QUOTATIONS FOUND IN OUR 
PRESENT MANAVA-TREATISE. 


In verse 36 of the last extract (i. 120), there is a verse ascribed 
in one set of words to Manu (apatyam grestham dtmagukrad api 
Manuh svayambhuvo sane which, although not just so ex- 
pressed, is found in sense in the Mianava-treatise (cf. M. ix. 166) ; 
so that we may include this, as correct in thought, under B. 

1, i, 120. 36: like in thought (though not an exact quotation) to 
M. ix. 166. 

2. In iii. 180. 35: (“The life of a Brahman proves he is a Brah- 
man; but”) tdvae chiidrasamo hy esa yavad vede na jayate : tas- 
minn evam matidvaidhe Manuh svayambhuvo ‘bravit: M. ii. 172. 
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It is odd that we should find but two quotations in all these 
early books capable of being verified in our present Manava-text. 
In ili. 32. 39 we have one quotation which has no special signifi- 
cance, one way or the other: kartavyam eva karme ’ti Manor 
esa vinigcayah. The words occur in a philosophic section, where 
the doctrine of karma (meaning here energetic action) is urged, 
as opposed to passively receiving what fate may bring (and the 
moral is drawn [6] ekdntena hy aniho ‘yam pardbhavati paru- 
sah). M. ix. 300 (omitted by Medhatithi) is something like it. 


C. FRoM THE TWELFTH BOOK: QUOTATIONS NOT FOUND IN 
OUR PRESENT MANAVA-TREATISE. 


1 and 2. In xii. 57.43: The rdja-dharma of Manu noticed 
above are introduced again: prdcetasena Manund ¢glokau ce ’mdav 
udahrtau rajadharmesu. .... These two verses (this is the first 
time we find a definite verse-quotation) are verses 44 and 45 
(compare Indische Spriiche 6608, given here and in Book V.), 
and neither of them is to be found in our Manava-text: | 

44. sad etan puruso jahydd bhinndm ndvam iva ’rnave: 

apravaktaram dearyam anadhiydanam rtvijam.. 

45. araksitdram rajanam bharyam ca ’priyavadinim : 

gramakamam ca gopalam vanakamam ca napitam, 

The only place where the barber (ndpita) is mentioned in our 
Minava-text is at iv. 253, where permission is given to the Brah- 
man to eat his food; and there is nothing that resembles “ these 
two verses declared by Manu in his rules for kings.” 

8. In xii. 112.17.... budhimilam tu vijayam Manur abra- 
vit; and, again, in verse 19 (said of the four kinds of acts, those 
of intelligence, arm, foot, and bearing burdens): rdjyam tisthati 
daksasya samgrhite ’ndriyasya ca: artasya budhimilam hi vija- 
yam Manur abravit. Our text contains no such pithy remark as 
this. 

4. In xii. 139. 103: The “ seven qualities of a king,” as here ex- 
plained, are unknown to our present Minava-treatise, although the 
verse says that Manu proclaimed them: mdtd pita gurur gopta 
vahnir Vaigravano Yamah: sapta rajiio gundn etan Manur aha 
prajdpatih, These are explained in the following verses: the 
king is like a father when he is compassionate; a mother, when 
he nourishes the wretched ; fire, when he consumes his enemies ; 
Yama, when he restrains the wicked (yamayann asato Yamah); 
Kubera, when he offers sacrifice; a Guru, when he gives instruc- 
tion; a protector, when he protects (his people). The passages in 
M. vii. 4, ix. 303-311 will be at once recalled; but if we examine 
the two lists, it will be found that the epic category as compared 
with the legal one is both redundant and defective, while in the 
Minava-treatise the king is nowhere compared to a mother or to 
a Guru (in this way, gurum yatha of the king in vii. 175 is 
another thing); still at is there such a group as this given. 

5. In xii. 121. 8-12: Manu appears as the spokesman of 
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Brahma, in the personification of punishment; he is the very 
danda (punishment), in whom all has its support; vyavahdra is 
established as a reckoning in dharma (dharmasamkhy@.... 
vyavahdra iti ’syate); and then follows: ity evam vyavahd- 
rasya vyavaharatvam isyate: api cai pura rajan Manuna 
proktam dditah (10). supranitena dandena priydpriyasamdatma- 
na: praja raksate yah samyag dharma eva sa kevalah (11). yatho 
*ktam etad vacanam prag eva Manund pura: yan mayo’ktam.... 
Brahmano vacanam mahat (12). prag idan vacanam proktam 
atah pragvacanam viduh: vyavahdrasya ea "khydndd vyava- 
hara tho ’cyate (13). (Comm.; “ Verse 11, uttered by Manu, is 
thus the utterance of Brahma, heard from the mouth of Manu.”) 

It needs scarcely to be said that neither the definition of 
vyavahdra nor the verbatim quotation (verse 11: ‘He is the 
very dharma who protects the people with well-directed punish- 
ment, he of whom the essence is indifference to pleasant or un- 
pleasant things’) is found in our text of the Manava-treatise. 

6. In xii, 152. 14 (this remark is not found in our present Mi- 
nava-text, although the nearest approach to it is found in M. v. 
108 and vi. 96, where one is said to obtain heaven after “ remov- 
ing sin by giving up the world”): tydgadharmah pavitranam 
sannyasam Manur abravit (Comm.: “ Among all the five means 
of purification, the meritorious act of giving is very important, 
but giving up the world is most 7 so Manu said it was 
even more important than that”). The tydga here is really gifts: 
ef. M. xi. 6, but note that even this verse is not in Medhatithi. 

(7. See below, D. 2, one verse ascribed to Manu, and not in 
our text.) 


D. FRoM THE TWELFTH BOOK: QUOTATIONS FOUND IN OUR 
PRESENT MANAVA-TREATISE. 


1. xii. 55.19: Bhisma begins his long discourse by referring to 
Manu Svayambhuva, to support the idea that the king who strews 
the earth with blood, killing even the Guru in battle, does well; 
for, dhutena rane nityan yoddhavyam ksatrabandhuna: dhar- 
myam svargyam lokyam ca yudham hi Manur abravit. The 
general thought is identical with M. vii. 88-89, so that I place it 
among the extant quotations, although the Minava-treatise we 
possess never applies the adjective dokya to any thing, and never 
says that battle is svargya (‘conducive to heaven’), while in the 
Manava-text this adjective is curiously enough applied with a 
negative to pranivadha (“ the destruction of animate creatures is 
not conducive to heaven ”)—where, however, slaughter of animals 
is intended oe v. 48). 

2. The following quotations are (from the standpoint of our 
ne Manava-text) half-wrong and half-right; xii. 56. 23 intro- 

uces them thus: 

Manuna cai ’va.. gitau glokau mahdtmanad dharmesu svesu 
eg two verses are sung by ——— Manu in his laws’). 

he first is then given, verse 24=M. ix. 321 (repeated in v. 15. 34 
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as an — remark by Agni); the second is not found in our 
present Manava-text: 

(25) ayo hanti yada ’gmanam agnind vari hanyate: brahma 
ca ksatriyo dvesti tada sidanti te trayah (repeated with v. 1, and 
not as @ quotation, in xii. 78, 22-23). 

Two verses follow close on these, declared to be “from Uga- 
nas.” One of them is the saying found in Manu viii. 351 (manyus 
tam manyum rechati ete.); the other inculeates the Manavan 
doctrine that even a Brahman learned in revelation may be slain 
in battle. It means a great deal, when we thus find one verse 
attributed to Manu which is not in our text, and immediately 
following one in our text referred to “ Uganas.” In 34, 19, the 
latter is “from the Veda.” 

8. Of xii. 78. 31, the general sense only is found in our present 
text: “ Manu said that those who subdue the haters of Brahmans 
ge to heaven, ete., purified as by bathing in a sacrificial stream.” 

hat is meant is that even Brahmans may fight in battle to sub- 
due their enemies, and that those who do so go to heaven ( brah- 
madviso niyacchantah ... brahmalohajitah svargyan virdns tan 
Manur abravit). 

4. If the “son of the Self-existent ” is always Manu, the follow- 
ing general quotation (xii. 95. 14) may be classed with the above 
as correct in sentiment: dharmena yoddhavyam, for “so said the 
son of the Self-existent:” a short rule inculcating honorable 
fighting, which follows after detailed advice of the same sort, like 
the satam dharmah of M. vii. 90-93. 

5. As to the efficacy of the aghamarsana, we have a quotation 
(xii. 152. 30) which is like the present text: api cd ‘psu nimaj- 
jeta japans trir aghamarsanam: yatha ’gvamedhavabhrthas 
tatha tan Manur abravit. If we compare this with M. xi. 260- 
261, and again with xi. 83, we may possibly accept it as a combi- 
nation of two statements: one, that a man is released from all sin 
by repeating the aghamarsana and taking the bath, because this 
text releases from all sin just as a horse-sacrifice does; and the 
other, that even a Brahman-slayer is purified by a bath at a 
horse-sacrifice. Baudh. iv. 2. 15 ascribes a like remark to Manu: 
ef. Gaut. xxiv. 10. 

6. The same Manu as that in C. 1 and 2 is credited, along with 
others, with praising “ protection ”--a remark so general that it 
might be applied to any Hindu law-book; but I insert it here as 
“verified,” not wishing to strain my argument by excluding 
doubtful evidence. It will be noticed that we here have the 
rdja-gastram of Manu spoken of, and that Manu is not the fore- 
most authority. Thus, xii, 58.1ff£: “The essence of the king’s 
duty is to protect, for the Lord Brhaspati praises it, (as do also 
Vigaliksa, Kivya, Mahendra, Pracetasa Manu, Bharadvaja, an 
Gauragiras—all these deducers of rdja-gdstra praise protection 
(rdjagastrapranetaro brahmanyd brahmavdadinah: raksam eva 
pragansanti dharmam). 

7. A general quotation, the first words of which are the same 
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as M. iv. 2, and the spirit of which agrees with the Manava- 
treatise throughout, is xii. 21.11 and 12: adrohenai ’va bhiata- 
nam yo dharmah sa satim matah: adrohah satyavacanam sam- 
vibhago daya damah. prajanam svesu daresu mardavam hrir 
evam dharmam pradhanestam Manuh svayambhuvo 
‘bravit. 

8. The next quotation I doubtfully place in this division. 
Bhisma says that all those who by their evil deeds do injury to 
their fellows should be officially taken in hand and restrained, 
adding (xii. 88. 16) “this ordinance was made of old by Manu” 
(na kenacid ydcitavyah kageit kimeid andpadi: iti vyavastha 
bhiitandm purastan Manund krta). The Calcutta edition (=3317) 
has kasyamecid dpadi ; and I see no resemblance to any passage 
we have in our present text, especially as the commentator speaks 
of kimcid as dattam rnan karam va; but as Manu says a 
Brahman should not ask alms of bad men, it may pass as a half- 
supported quotation from our text, though it seems here to refer 
to the king’s. levying a tax. It is in form more like that spurious 
verse found in one of the Paris MSS. of Kullika, after iii. 259 in 
our Minava-treatise, and evidently stolen from Visnu Ixxiii. 30 
(ma ca ydcisma kamcana etc.). 

I have already referred to the fact that the Self-existent is 
sometimes the enunciator of laws which seem (by the wording of 
the same being like Manu-verses) to imply his “son,” as in xii. 
121. 12 (see above), where Manu is formally spoken of as the 
spokesman of Brahma, a sort of popular mouthpiece for the com- 
mands of the Divine Being. Such remarks, however, as that in 
xii. 167. 46, where the Blessed Self-existent declares that no 
release is obtainable except by perfect disunion with birth, age, 
etc., or “the rule as created by the Self-existent ” (viz. that war- 
riors are cruel), v. 132. 7, cannot be taken as implying a quotation 
from Manu, since there a:e various interpreters beside Manu of 
the divine sayings. For this reason I make no attempt to group 
the “laws of the Self-existent” with those “declared by Manu;” 
though I cannot refrain from remarking that no universality 
attained by the Manavan law-treatise ever results in the Maha- 
bhirata’s condemning to hell those who despise it. If a sacred 
and universal law-authority is sought, we must go back of Manu, 
to his “father”—in other words, the epic appeals not to Manu, 
but, as the Mainava-treatise itself does, to the Self-existent only, 
when it would give the weight of the highest authority to its 
words: “Those who break the ordinances of the Self-existent 
sink into hell” (xii. 321. 30 ff.) ; but never is this said of those 
who break the ordinances of Manu. Yet the Self-existent is at 
times made responsible for a verse so very like that of his son’s 
treatise, that we are tempted to believe the quoter quoted from 
the latter, intending to imply that he was spokesman. One such 
case will answer: xii. 59.60: “There are said to be ten vices 
produced by anger and lust, and the teachers say that (four 
vices) declared by the Self-existent are produced by lust.” Com- 
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pare with this M. vii. 47 and 50. These four are the worst of ten 
vices produced by lust, and there are eight produced by anger, 
with three of them regarded as “ worst,” making a new group of 
seven worst vices (cf. Mbhia. ii. 68. 20; xii. 140. 26: the epic 
admits the yuwktyd doctrine, like the later Nitisira,i.49). If this 
grouping of vices is meant as a quotation from Manu, it is incor- 
rect, according to our text to-day. 

In all these quotations from the earlier and from the twelfth 
book, we have heard nothing of Manu’s Dharmagistra; when his 
laws are mentioned, they are spoken of as the laws (dharmdh) 
alone, or the Royal-treatise (rdja-gastra) of Manu. In the thir- 
teenth book we find the Dharmagastra for the first time. 


E. FroM THE THIRTEENTH BOOK: QUOTATIONS NOT FOUND 
IN OUR PRESENT MANAVA-TREATISE. 


The first quotation shows again the same odd fact: that, amid 
many verses which are not attributed to Manu, but are actually 
found in our Minava-treatise, there is one attributed to him but 
not found in our text. 

1. xiii. 88.3 = M. iii. 267; ib. 5 = M. ib. 268, and so on for sev- 
eral verses; while, between these, verse 4 in the epic passage, 
although not in our present Manava-text at all, is given as a quo- 
tation from Manu: vardhamdnatilam graddham aksayam Ma- 
nur abravit (and therefore tila is mentioned before all edibles). 
A little further on (11): “Songs sung by manes are sung, which 
the Blessed Sanatkumira told me (Bhisma)”; and this song 
proves to be compounded of M. iii. 273-4-5.* 

2. In praise of the holy pools (¢irtha), we are told (xiii. 65. 3) 
that Manu said: “the highest gift of gifts is something to drink, 
and therefore one should dig pools, ponds, etc.” This is not in our 
Minava-text, which has no praise for the later tirtha ; on the con- 
trary, a gift of water is not spoken of with much admiration 
(compare M. iii. 202, “even a gift of water fits one for immor- 
* In connection with these rules for Qraddha, it is interesting to note that no 
notion of their origin being due to Manu is found in the Mahabharata, although 
that idea is expressed in the law-Sitras. On the contrary, in xiii. 91, we find 
the Qraddha ceremony ascribed to Nimi. Yudhisthira asks (1 ff.) by whom the 
Craddha was ordained, and at what time, and of what sort it was: was it, he 
asks. discovered in the time of Bhrgu and Angiras (Bhrgvangirasike kdle), or by 
what devotee? Bhisma responds: Atri, son of the Self-existent, had a descendant 
Dattatreya; he had a son Nimi, who became awakened (pratibuddha) after losing 
his son. He thought out the (riddhakalpa, and what fruits and roots befit it; 
then he bade priests, and gave them gifts on the first day of the moon. But he 
afterward reflected: ‘Why have I done this thing. never done by sages of old?’ 
Then Atri came and comforted him. telling him that this sacrifice to the manes 
was a law of old, seen (invented) by Brahma himself, and that it was agreeable to 
the Self-existent, etc. As Atri is called the son of the Self-existent, it is plain 
that this epithet does not designate Manu in all cases: but that it generally 
does, when used alone, I think is without doubt. To whom, however, does this 
refer, in xii. 293.11: ‘‘ A Vaicya should make gain, honoring the only son of the 
creator (Dhaitar) who was born of the Self-existent (svayambhir ....asrjat.... 
dhatiram ... . dhata 'srjat putram ekam, tam arcayitvd vaigyah, etc.)”? 
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tality,” but only because it is rendered sacred by the gréddha ; 
while “ water-giver” comes at the beginning of a list of those 
whose gifts are mentioned in ascending value; and, ib. 267, water 
is a subordinate gift). Should any great stress be laid on the fact 
that Manu occasionally comes first in a list of law-givers, it would | 
be well to note that in this passage he is preceded by Atri (pitd- 
mahasita) and Harigcandra (manujendra), with their several 
verses on desirable gifts (cf. below, xiii. 115. 12). 

3. In xiii. 61. 34 is discussed a rather abstruse point in regard 
to the proportion of religious merit or demerit obtained by a king 
as a result of protecting or neglecting his people. After stigma- 
tizing the king who does not protect his people as a rdjakali, the 
speaker says (35): “The king incurs one fourth of all the sin 
committed by his people when they are not protected; now 
some say the whole (sin) comes upon the king, (or) moreover, a 
half. This is their decision; but our opinion is that (the sin in- 
curred by the king) is one fourth (of the whole), having heard the 
ordinance of Manu” (caturtham matam asmakam Manoh 
crutvd ’nugdsanam). Cf. above in the tale of Manu as king (xii. 
67.17 ff.), and xii. 75. 6,7; 88. 18-20, here given as gruti. Our 
present text awards this proportion of the sin only in case of 
incorrect decisions at court, where there are more than two parties 
to divide the sin among (M. viii. 18): but in the case at hand it 
emphatically says that the proportion is one sixth, or all, if the 
tax taken by the king (to insure protection) amounts to one sixth , 
(viii. 304-308) ; while Yajiiavalkya’s law-treatise sets it at one 
half. The good obtained by a king who protects well is in the 
same proportion: according to our Minava-text being one sixth, 
according to the Manu of the Mahabharata being one fourth. 


F. From THE THIRTEENTH BOOK: QUOTATIONS FOUND IN OUR 
PRESENT MANAVA-TREATISE. 


1, xiii. 47, 35 et circa: There 1s a great difference in what one 
calls a Brahman’s “ wives ;” the wife of the Brahman caste is best 
and highest; she alone waits upon him, etc. “Even in the 
treatise laid down by Manu this is perceived to be the eternal 
rule of right” (Manund ’bhihitam gastram yae ed pi... . tatra 
esa... . drsto dharmah sandtanah). Compare with this M. 
ix. 85. Another quotation in this same chapter, agreeing with 
the laws of our Minava-treatise, is attributed not to Manu, but to 
the Self-existent (ib. 58): “ The eldest has the best share, the pick 
of the property ; this is the rule of partition formerly declared by 
the Self-existent (ddyavidhih pirvam uktah svayambhuva).” 

2 and 3. xiii. 44: Contains two quotations strictly Manavan. 
In verse 18: ‘A man should marry a girl who is not a Sapinda on 
the mother’s or of the same family on the father’s side (asapinda 
mdtur asagotra pituh). Manu declared this law (tam dharmam 
Manur abravit).” Compare M. iii.5. In verse 23: “ Manu does 
not approve of cohabitation with one who has no desire” (na hy 
akdmena samvasam Manur evam pragansati). 

4, xiii. 115. 10 ff: A curious passage in regard to the eating of 
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meat, which begins with the statement that the seers had dis- 
cussed the subject very thoroughly, and had all agreed that 
(10) if one firm in his vows should sacrifice month by month with 
a horse-sacrifice, or, again, should abstain from eating honey and 
meat, the reward in each case would be equal (a slight variation 
of verse 16, below); then follow the opinions of some of the 
ancients : 

Verse 12: na bhaksayati yo mansam na ca hanydn na gha- 
tayet: tam mitram sarvabhitanam Manuh svayambhuvo ‘bra- 
vit. Compare M. v. 50, where the first clause only is given, with 
the result sa loke priyatam ydti, ete. 

Verse 14 gives M. v. 52a verbatim, and in } ascribes the words 
to Narada (Ndradah praha dharmatma niyatam so ‘vasidati). 

Verse 15: Brhaspati declares that by abstaining (nivrttyd) 
from honey and meat one in effect makes gifts, sacrifices, be- 
comes devout. Compare M. vi. 14. In M. v. 56 it is said that 
abstinence in eating meat and drinking intoxicating liquors 
brings great reward, although no fault exists in the practice. 
The same antithesis of pravrtti and nivrtti is found Mbha. xiii. 
115. 85. 

Verse 16 is in @ the same as M. v. 53a, except mdsi mdsi for 
varse varse; in b it is declared to be the speaker’s opinion (na 
khaidati ca yo mansam samam etan matam mama). Bhisma 
assumes the responsibility for this statement, though the remark 
is above, verse 10, accredited to the sages in general. 

In 116. lla, we find 115. 14a@ repeated, but not ascribed to 
Narada; 4 adds that such a sinner is a very mean and harmful 
man, as does Manu. 

5. In xiii. 115. 53 we are told, after a description of the meat 
proper for a pure sacrifice, that, Manu declared other kinds sinful 
(ato ‘nyatha vrthamaisam abhaksyam Manur abravit: asvarg- 
yam ayagasyam ca raksovat.... (similarly in 116.15, we find 
raksaso vidhih, but only ucyate, ‘ it is said’). 

The sentiment of the first portion of this our Minava-text also 
assigns to Manu, in saying that cattle may be slaughtered, but 
only at a sacrifice, and on no other occasion, “said Manu” (M. v. 
41); the comparison of the second part is given in M. v. 50 ( piga- 
cavat), and previously in v.31. On this same point I notice that 
the words of M. v. 39 are in Mbha. xiii. 116. 14, given as a gruti. 

The general result of this passage for our inquiry is this: that 
the whole accords with our present text in the Manava-treatise, 
inasmuch as the latter permits meat-eating only at a sacrifice. 
But, in particular, one fourth only of the verse here ascribed to 
Manu is found in our present Manava-text; while half a verse 
extant there is here ascribed to Narada, another half-verse (except 
for a small v. 2.) is claimed as the speaker’s opinion, and a gen- 
eral sentiment in the same connection like one found in the 
Manava-text is quoted from Brhaspati. Another curious thing is 
that in the raksaso vidhih quotation (cf. M. v.31), where the 
words are almost identical with those in our Manava-text, it is 
not noted as a quotation from it; but where the words vary, 
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introducing a new element not in the corresponding verse of our 
present Manava-text, then it is assigned to Manu! 

6. Although Daksa is called Pracetasa, I think it is probably to 
Manu that this epithet refers in xiii. 46. 1 (we have had already 
the same epithet twice applied to Manu): “The sages of old 
repeat the word of Pricetasa (which is), ‘it is not a sale if the 
relatives of a woman do not receive anything; for (2) it is an 
honor shown to the girl’” (like M. iii. 54). The commentator 
refers the authority to Daksa. The meaning is, that valuables 
given by the bridegroom at a marriage, if the relatives of the 
bride do not take them, are not to be regarded as constituting a 
sale of the girl; they are a token of respect to the girl herself. 

7. A doubtful quotation occurs xiii. 68.31: “ Manu, the knower 
of dharma, has declared ( praha) that the spiritual merit (dharma) 
is endless (aksayu), both of the man who gives a present when 
abiding firmly in the right, and of him (who is of similar sort) to 
whom (the former) gives (the present).” The gist of this is in 
M. iv. 235, although no such quotation is actually extant in our 
text; and the Manu-treatise says about the same regarding pres- 
ents from a king in vii. 86 (cf. 82, 83, aksayo nidhih), although 
only half the idea is here expressed. We may perhaps assume 
that it is a quotation made from the general idea, and based on 
what we find in our present text. 

The statistical result obtained by grouping these quotations is 
as follows: 


Quotations Verified 
found in Mbha., books (in our Manava-text). Unverified. 
i.—xi. 2 6 
xii. 8 
xiii. 3 
17 16 


Those “unverified ” are not to be found in our present Manava- 
treatise, either in word or thought. Those “verified” are of 
two sorts: a, where the words quoted correspond to the words 
found in our text; 56, where the sentiment only can be verified in 
our text. It may sometimes be open to question whether a quo- 
tation I mark as verified in sentiment (8) is not really meant to 
be a direct quotation in words, and therefore strictly unverified. 
As this is impossible to settle, I have in each case given the ben- 
efit of the doubt, which I think is also more in harmony with the 
Hindu method of making quotations. Such a subdivision of the 
verified quotations gives us: i—xi., wu. 1,5. 1; xii., a. 2,5. 6; xiii. 
a. 2,6.5. The quotation from iii, 32.39 I have not reckoned in 
either group. If we discriminate between precise verbal quota- 
tions and general ones of the thought only, we shall have: 


Verified verbal quotations ..........-...-- 5 
Verified general quotations -...........-. 18 
Unverified quotations --.......-..-..---- 16 
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There is, however, a great difference in the correctness of the 
quotations from the early books (speaking of course always from 
the standard of,our Manava-text). The twelfth book, with its 
numerous chapters on law, forms as it were a bridge between the 
other two sets. But take books i—xi. as a type of the earlier, 
book xiii. as a type of the later literature. In the former we find 
six quotations ascribed to Manu, and not found in our present 
Minava-text, against two verified by our text; in the latter, 
only three not found in the present text, against seven verified. 
The proportion is almost reversed. 

An objection may perhaps be presented against this division, 
to the effect that one has no right to separate the parts of one 
work so sharply into different classes, there being much that is 
modern encased in what belongs to the older part of the epic. 
Though this is true, I think that in general the separation holds 
good, and quite enough so for the use I have eats of it. The 
quotations from i.—xi. come in general from the earlier portion of 
the work; no one can doubt the late origin of the thirteenth 
book, who reads it in connection with the first portions or with 
book twelve. 

The explanation usually accepted for verses such as the unver- 
ified quotations I have given above is, that the older recension of 
the Manava-treatise differed greatly from the present, was much 
longer, and contained probably those verses which have since 
dropped out of the text; so that, as quotations from “ Manu,” 
these citations in the Mahabharata may have been really drawn 
from an older recension of the Minava-treatise (QCistra); or, if 
not from that, from the still older Dharmasitra which grew into 
the Castra, passing out of prose into metre, becoming popularized, 
and resulting in a different work altogether. 

This easy and sweeping explanation accounts for everything, 
and is therefore eagerly accepted. To me it is unsatisfactory. 
Is it probable that the Dharmagistram ever was larger than 
now? Ithink not. The Hindus say so, but that proves nothing. 
Their Brhad- was identical with their Vrddha-Manu, and meant 
no more than “the great,” not necessarily implying a vaco 
brhattaram. The law books grow, not dwindle, with the years. 
Kullika accredits more verses to Manu than Medhatithi did, and 
the latter is but a few hundred years earlier than the former. In 
the more modern Nandini version, still more verses have crept 
in. Have they not done so always? Again, in the Sitra, grant- 
ing that there were verses not preserved in the change to (astra, 
what still shall we say of verses pretending to be from Manu and 
contradicted in the present Mianava-treatise? Is it probable that 
these were the rules which lay back of the metrical recension? 
Did the latter develop into opposition to the Sitra? 

My own view is different, so different that I present it with 
some hesitation; but it seems to me more reasonable. I have 
endeavored in this essay to point out the position held respectively 
by Manu and by the eunintentin hey were quite different. 
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Manu was an ancient demigod, sage, authority on various mat- 
ters; his words were decisive. But the treatise of Manu was a 
work seldom quoted, and that chiefly in the modern portion of 
the epic. Not more than half the remarks ascribed to Manu are 
found in the present Manava-treatise which the Hindus call the 
Manu-treatise; but, the further on we come toward modern times, 
the more often the quotations from Manu fit to our present 
Manava-text. From these data I draw the conclusion that the 
Ciistram was in great part collated between the time when the bulk 
of the epic was composed and its final completion; that, previous 
to its collation, there had existed a vast number of sententious 
remarks, proverbial wisdom, rules for morality, etc., which were 
ascribed, not to this “treatise of Manu” at all, but to the ancient 
hero Manu as a type of godly wisdom. These I conceive to have 
floated about in the mouths of the people, not brought together, 
but all loosely quoted as laws or sayings of Manu; and these say- 
ings were afterwards welded into one with the laws of a particular 
text called the Minavas—a union natural enough, as the two 
bodies of law would then bear the same title, although the sect 
had no connection with Manu except in name. I fancy this sect 
built up their dedra (‘usages’) and kuladharma (‘family law’) 
out of their own heads, not ascribing them to Manu; then, seiz- 
ing this distinct mass of ‘“ Manu’s sayings,” they appropriated 
them, and the two became one; but that most of them were 
taken in at a much later date than that when their dharmasitra 
passed into a metrical gdstru. It is thus easy to see why we 
should find in the Minava-dharma-gistra such a number of verses 
ending with “so said Manu.” If Manu says all, why emphasize 
a few? If all are from the Manava sect, why insert here and 
there a Manu-verse? According to my theory, these Manu-verses 
found in the Manava-treatise were simply caught up and drawn 
from the hearsay of the whole Brahman world, keeping their form 
after incorporation with the Minavas’ text. This was especially 
valuable, because every time a fraud was intended, they could 
invent a verse and insert it in the old text. They had so many 
“ Manu saids,” that it would be difficult to dispute a new one. 
Another point is explained by this; for I find that the “ Manu 
said ” verses in the icwe-tnntien are often just those which are 
undoubtedly cases of later and fraudulent additions. Take the 
two verses in ix, 182, 183 ending in “ Manu said ”—the oldest 
commentator does not have them; take the verse on “ written 
agreements,” stolen from the later Narada—it ends with “ Manu 
said.” Make a wide application, look at other law-books (for 
other law-books beside the Minavas’ have caught up or invented 
these quotations from Manu, and it is unwarranted to assume that 
the Manu-quotations in the Dharmasitra of Vasistha, Gautama, 
etc. are from the Manavas’ Dharmasitra, although some may 
coincide). Doctrines utterly at variance with the Manava-treatise 
are palmed off upon us with a “Manu said:” doctrines of which 
we are able to say that they never existed either in the Manava- 
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(metrical) treatise or in the (prose) Sitra. Take for example the 
Vyavahira Mayikha-quotation under the head of division of prop- 
erty (p. 46, ed. Mandlik). The writer, quoting from Narada on 
the proper division of acknowledged goods, and stating what should 
be done when there is a suspicion of goods having been secreted 
in order to escape division, says: drgyamdnd vibhajyante, kogam 
gidhe ‘bravin manuh, ‘things visible are divided; Manu said 
the ordeal by sacred libation (should be applied) in a (case where 
goods are) concealed.’ Now this form of ordeal is not only not 
in our Manava-text of to-day, but, the further we go back, the 
more impossible is it that it ever could have been there; for it . 
represents a time posterior to that described by the Manava-text, 
even as we have it now—the time of subsequent law-books, where 
this kind of ordeal is first described. Of course it could not then 
have been in the still older Sitra. In short, it is a modern 
forgery, endorsed with Manu’s name to give it respectability. 
We find an ever increasing preponderance of quotations more and 
more doubtful as we come on toward the later literature. That 
mass of rubbish contained in the Dharmagistrasamngraha, most of 
which does not deserve the name of Dharmagistra, has instances 
enough to prove this. 

Such was undoubtedly the Hindu custom. A most interesting 
case has recently come to my notice, in comparatively modern 
literature. Among the Notes on Buddhist Law recently pub- 
lished in India are (iii. p. 25: Manvoo-wonana-dhammathat) some 
chapters on marriage and divorce. Here we find two sections 
(20-21), the last of which is the only one in all the passages given 
(pages 1-33) which is referred to Manu, and this not only does 
not occur in the Manava-treatise, but is taken directly out of the 
Buddhist Anganasutta of the Sutta Pitakam; while the many 
passages plainly from the Manava-treatise are not ascribed to 
Manu; and in the corresponding section of the Menu-khyai we 
often find in the same way sentences not in the Mainava-treatise . 
but attributed to Manu (‘from ignorance or design,” says the 
editor). The best example in this series of dhammathats is found 
in the Wagaru-dhammathat, iv. pages 1-5, where, out of thirty- 
two verses, eleven injunctions are ascribed to Manu, and none of 
these are found in our Manava-text; while the passages taken 
directly from our Manava-text are not ascribed to any one. 
Thus, on marriage, verses 4 and 6 are ascribed to Manu, while 
verse 5 is not; but verse 5 is in our Manava-text, while verses 4 
and 6 are not. Prof. Forchhammer observes, page 3 of his intro- 
duction, that Manu is frequently made to endorse the precepts of 
the Vinaya Pitakam, (by adding) “thus Manu has decided.” I 
do not quote the acts of the Buddhists to prove those of the 
Brahmans, but I give this as a good example of a custom I 
believe from other grounds to have been long current among 
Hindu law-makers. For the earlier law-books therefore, 
that a quotation from Mauu not verified in the present Manava-text 
does not indicate at all that it ever was there. The older the 
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Sitra, the more likely that the Manu-quotation is one like those 
“Manu divided his property among his sons,” “whatever Manu 
said is curative,” quotations found through the Brihmana literature, 
and referring only to the divine or semi-divine being—while at 
the same time it may happen that a quotation giyen in one Sitra 
from Manu may be found in the Minava- (metrical) treatise, and 
have once been in the Manava- (prose) Sitra, being current prop- 
erty among the Sitra-kiras. The kinds of quotations attributed 
to Manu then in Sitra, Qistra, and epic, are of motive and sub- 
stance; the motive may be to inculcate some new strange doctrine, 
in which case the quotation is deliberate forgery; or it may be to 
-remind the hearer of some old saying in harmony with what the 
writer wishes to inculeute, and so calculated to strengthen his 
assertion—in which case he probably quotes from some of the 
“sayings of Manu” familiar to the popular ear. The substance 
of these quotations is either wholly general, proverbial moral 
teachings etc., or they are special, and bearing un some precise 
point of law or custom. The last are least in number, till we 
come to the very modern law-compilations and digests; where, in 
my opinion, there is more intentionally fraudulent quotation than 
correct citation, some texts quoting from one authority and 
others the same from Manu, who is evidently a mere deus ex 
machina in a great many cases; and the quotation from him does 
not imply that it ever was really taken out of any law-treatise. 
The Mahabharata remarks, iii. 313.110: pathakah and pathakah 
and other gdstracintakah are sarve vyasanino mirkhah. In my 
opinion, the devotees of the legal Qastra were more knaves than 
fools. 


It is difficult to realize, without examining the matter in 
detail, what a mere trifle the quotations given in this paper 
from Manu are, when compared with the vast number of verses 
corresponding to those in the Manava-text, but not referred to 
it or to Manu: most of these latter being “given without any 
authority, some of them being marked as ¢ruéi, and others 
attributed to entirely other sources. Another fact must be 
borne in mind, lest, seeing so much of Manu, we fancy he is 
par excellence the law-maker referred to. He is not. Others 
share the honor with him. Among these he is sometimes 
vag in the most conspicuous position, sometimes not. The 
ate inscriptions are prone to place Manu, who at that time was 
as vague a personage as now, at the head of their lists of law- 
givers, and, in Hindu parlance, as the primary maker of Dhar- 
macgastra, though it is not the Manava-laws, but the laws of 
Manu, they quote; and yet they had their Manava-dharma- 
siitra, and probably by this time their Manava-dharma-gastra. 
In most cases, I think we shall find that “the laws of Manu” 
are much later than the ‘‘ Manava-laws;” though some “say- 
ings of Manu” may go back beyond the time of the Manavas’ 
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text-book. It seems to me at any rate certain that to refer 
“Manu said” verses out of the Sitra and later literature to 
what may have been lost from the text-book of the Manava 
sect is indefensible. 


I have touched above upon two points which I wish to eluci- 
date here more fully, by way of supplement to the discussion 
already given. They are: 1. the quotations from Manu in 
the late digests of law; 2. the quotations from Manu in the 
Manava-treatise itself. 


1. I have already spoken of the trial by sacred libation which 
is accredited to Manu, and shown that it was in reality a later 
ao It occurs first in Yajfiavalkya’s list, and is given in full 

y Narada. The Manu-treatise has but three kinds of ordeal ; 
and it is unlikely that a Sitra would have contained what was 
only known to later times (see on this point Schlagintweit’s 
Gottesurtheile). YT append other improbable quotations from the 
Vyavahara-Mayikha. 

On page 77 of Mandlik’s text, we read: “he who receives what 
ought not to be given and he who gives it shall both be 
punished like thieves, and be made to pay the highest fine, 
(said) Manu.” Other texts also refer this to Manu. It is not 
in our treatise. On pages 50 and 51, we have close together 
these two verses: “If any common property is discovered 
after partition, that partition should not be recognized ; it should 
be made again, (said) Manu;” and, “when there is a doubt 
of partition among co-heirs, the partition must be made again, 
even if (the heirs) have taken separate abodes, (said) Manu.” 
Neither of these is in our treatise, though here and elsewhere 
(Midhava ete.), they are attributed to Manu. On page 61, we 
find a quotation subsequently attributed to Brhaspati given to 
Manu (Kull. to M. ix. 192). On page &5 (sa eva means Manu), 
Manu is credited with saying, “As they have been enjoyed, reck- 
oning from the time of entry, a house, door, shop, etc., shall be 
possessed and not removed.” This is not in our treatise ; and by 
other late works it is given to Brhaspati (Vir., Kaim., Madhava). 

Brhan-Manu is mentioned once in the Vyav. Mayikha. It is an 
instructive passage. We find in our treatise, at ix. 142, a verse 
respecting the relationship of adopted sons to their natural 
fathers; now a verse with this is quoted in the Dattaka Miminsa 
from Brhan-Manu as a genuine verse, while the Vyav. Mayikha 
quotes it only to say of it “we know of no foundation for this 
quotation” (tasya milam na vidmah: page 45). In the Mitak 
sara (ii. 5.6), we find another difference with our Minava-text 
(v. A. attributed to Brhan-Manu. Shall we say that this is an 
old verse lost in our text, or also that “ we know of no foundation 
for it?” Two quotations occur in the Vyav. May. from Vrddha- 
Manu (so in Viramitrodaya); both are simple additions to our 
text, on the subject of the responsibility of servants, and the obli- 
gation to pay them “half wages” if they are engaged and dis- 
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missed before the expiration of the time of the agreement. Vira- 
mitrodaya gives them to Brhan-Manu. 

That Brhan-Manu and Vrddha-Manu are one is proved by the 
fact that e. g. the Diya-bhaga, xi. 1. 7 (Stokes, page 305), attrib- 
utes to Brhan-Manu a verse on the behavior of the widow of a 
childless man (wherein she is the sole inheritor), which in the 
Mitiksara is given to Vrddha-Mannu (ii. 1. 6). 

Other texts than the Mitiksari and Vyavahira Mayikha give 
late quotations from these two. The Diya-bhaga, ix. 17 (Stokes, 
page 294), has one which says: “ The sons of the Brahmani shall 
take the land which was received as a pious gift; but all the sons 
of the twice-born castes shall take the house, as well as the field 
which has come down from ancestors.” This is opposed to the 
Manava-law, and is plainly a late verse, in the interests of Brah- 
manhood. I do not think it profitable to go with any fullness 
into these modern texts, but will quote two or three to show their 
uniformly late appearance. Diaya-bhiga, ii. 23 (Stokes, page 204): 
‘The support of persons to be maintained is the approved means 
of gaining heaven; but hell is a man’s portion if they suffer; 
therefore let one carefully maintain them.—Manu.” This is car- 
ried over from the relation of king to priest. Dattaka-mi. 
miisa, i. 9 (Stokes, page 533), quotes from Manu, “a son of any 
description must be anxiously adopted, for the sake of the 
funeral cake etc.” This is opposed; for our treatise limits in 
kind the adopted son, It is also ascribed to Manu in another 
late treatise, the Dattaka-Candriki. These two texts both ascribe 
the following to Manu (D. M. v.45; D.C. vi. 3; Stokes, pages 
595-662): “He who adopts a son without observing the rules 
ordained should make him a participator of the rites of marriage, 
but not a sharer of the wealth.” This is also not Manavan in its 
sentiment. Let us also remember that the earliest law knew 
nothing of adopting sons (Sitra of Gautama) with such distinc- 
tions ; therefore it cannot be antique. 

“ Joint property cannot be given,” is a quotation given to Manu 
by the commentators to Diaya-bhiga; most authorities ascribe it 
to Brhaspati (D. B. ii. 27; Stokes, page 206). So a passage of . 
Brhaspati according to Diya-bhiga ii. 43 (Stokes, page 212) is 
really in M. ix. 156. 

From these random quotations the theory I have advanced 
seems strengthened. Manu-quotations are mostly very modern in 
tone, and do not prove old verses lost from our text. As to 
Brhat or Vrddha-Manu, [ think he was an invention, and prob- 
ably as worthless an addition to legal literature as the many 
other Brhats and Vrddhas which have been preserved to show 
how late and spurious such works on the face of them are. 
Vrddha does not mean ‘old,’ but ‘bulky,’ [ think. 

2. Unverified quotations from Manu in the Minava-dharma- 
gistra. By this (to a Hindu) somewhat paradoxical title I mean 
those verses in our present Minava-treatise which are quoted as 
coming from Manu i. the usual stamp at the end, a “ Manu said 
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so,” or a “this is the ordinance of Manu.” Prajipati, though 
usually interpreted as — to Manu, I do not include here, 
or in other quotations. This is the last point of view from which 
I shall attempt to investigate these quotations, for I have gone 
carefully through all those contained in the later Smrtis of the 
Dharmagistrasathgraha published in Calcutta, and do not think 
them worth alluding to, although we —— my position. 
Even the few verses of Narada quoting Manu I omit, though here 
too the searcher will find ground for my argument. The ave 
treatise is clearly the most difficult portion of the investigation, 
as the whole treatise in which the Manu-verses are found is at- 
tributed by the Hindus to Manu. I do not want to strain the 
argument, and I admit frankly that there are verses stamped in 
this manner which I cannot prove to be modern additions to the 
whole work. It is sufficient for my purpose, however, to show 
what I am convinced is the case—that since the Minava-treatise 
was completed, spurious verses have crept in; and that, in most of 
the cases where we find verses ending with “ Manu said,” there 
are signs of their being later additions when they are found in 
the late portions of the work, signs given by text-criticism, and 
entirely apart from the fact that they bear this formula. Ac- 
cording to the theory I have advanced, such verses ought to be 


- found most frequently in the portion of the work latest developed 


and most enlarged. Now, not giving credence to Dr. Burnell’s 
theory that the treatise was composed for a king as a guide to his 
administration (a theory which, as he has baldly stated it, seems 
to me at variance with the historical es and accepting 
the generally received opinion that the Manava law-book is a 
normal growth out of the Manava (prose) Sitra, it will be prob- 
able at the outset that the chapters on civil and criminal law will 
contain most of these unverified, i. e. surreptitiously inserted, 
verses, since these chapters (viii. and ix.) have probably suffered 
most enlargement since the days of the original Sitra. 

In the Manava-treatise, after deducting the references to Manu 
as maker of the treatise (i. 1, 102, 118, 119; xii. 117; inferred, i. 4, 
33, 34, 58, 60, 61, 79; as in general the Supreme, ix. 327; xii. 123), 
and after the general authorization of the work (ii. 7), which says 
that all laws proclaimed by Manu are directed in the Veda, we 
find twenty-two quotations referred emphatically to Manu. Of 
these, nine are in the portions of the work devoted to domestic 
and ceremonial rtles and general laws of conduct, which we can 
call in general the part most nearly corresponding to the original 
form (Lectures iii.—vi., x., last part; none in ii., vii., xi.); while 
thirteen are in the portion devoted to civil and criminal law, a 

art that in the Sitra literature holds a subordinate position, but 
send ever expanding (Lectures viii., ix.). It is in the latter por- 
tion that we should expect to find doubtful quotations. 

In detaii they are as follows. 
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A. First Group: 


1, iii. 36. Certain qualities have been declared by Manu for each 
marriage. The matter is old. The corresponding verses in 
Mahabharata, while differing in detail, show that its authority 
as a Manu-verse was general, although the epic quotation is 
incorrect. 

. iii. 150. Manu declared a Brahmanic thief, eunuch, or infidel as 
unworthy of havya and kavya. 

. iii, 222. Manu declared that a son or grandson might partake 
of the (raddha, when the father was dead. 

. iv. 103. Manu declared a suspension of study on certain occa- 
sions. Medhatithi says this is an ‘“‘old verse,” and by some 
regarded as opposed to verse 102, but it is supported by the 
Sitras. 

. v.41. Manu said cattle should be slain at sacrifice only. This 
is contained in Vasistha, and was probably in the Manava-Siatra. 

. v. 131. Manu said that beasts killed by dogs, Cindalas, and 
(other) Dasyus were pure. 

. vi. 54. Manu Sviyambhuva said that the vessels tit for ascetics 
were gourd, bowl, pot, rattan. Doubtful; not in Medhatithi’s 
commentary; @dbu (gourd) occurs nowhere else; subject a 


disputed one. 
8. x. 63. Manu declared a condensed rule of duty for the four 


castes. 
9, x. 77,78. Manu Prajipati said that some of the duties of the 
Brahman cease with the Ksatriya and Vaigya. 
There is no reason for questioning the antiquity of any of these 
verses excepting the seventh, which is doubtful. . 


B. Sreconp Grovp. 


1, viii. 124. Manu Svayambhuva declared ten places where pun- 
ishment may be administered. 

2. viii. 139. Ordinance of Manu regarding fine for debtor. This 
contradicts verse 59, and, according to Narayana, is wanting in 
some MSS. (cf. verse 51). 

. viii, 168, Manu said that what was written by force was illegal. 
Jolly says this is stolen from Narada iv. 55; it is the only dis- 
tinct recognition of writing in the work, and is clearly interpo- 
lated. 

. viii. 204. Manu said that a suitor on a certain occasion might 
take two girls “‘at the same price.” This contradicts the older 
law, where sale was not allowed, and contradicts the older 
sentiment of the treatise itself (iii. 51-54; ix. 98), where this 
implied purchase of wives is denounced. 

. vili. 242. Manu said that a cow with calf, bulls, cattle of gods, 
with or without keeper, should not be fined for injury. Vas., 
Baudh., Ap., Gaut., have nothing like this. Yaj. (ii. 163) omits 
the cattle of gods in a like list, and says the law holds only 
when there is no keeper. Gaut. in general says a cow is to be 
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fined (xii. 22). Visnu gives the rule only for bulls and cows 

with young (v. 150); if this refers to the sacred bulls of the 

gods (as in Visnu Ixxxvi.), it is quite late (cf. Jolly to Visnu). 

6. vili. 279. Ordinance of Manu: the limb of a low-caste man is 
to be cut off, if he injure a high-caste man therewith. 

7. vill, 292. Manu says there is no penalty for a driver when 
straps, girth, etc. break. In verse 290 we have a general ahuh 
(‘they say’); the first part is not in Medhitithi’s gloss; the 
matter is late. 

8. viii. 339. Manu said it was no theft to steal fruits and roots of 
large trees, fire-wood, or grass to feed cows with. This rule 
is ascribed by Ap. (1. 28. 2 ff.) to Virsiyani, though here to 
Manu; it appears to be a late restriction on verse 331. 

9. ix. 17. Manu ordained certain traits for women (probably Pra- 
japati, the creator, is meant). 

10. ix. 158. Manu Sviyambhuva declared that six were sons and 
heirs; six, sons and not heirs. Only the later law knows the 
twelve kinds of sons. The parallel verses in the Mahabharata 
contradict the arrangements of the sons. The fact of its refer- 
ence to Manu is nullified by the lateness of the matter. 

11, 12. ix. 182, 183. Manu said that all brothers became fathers 
by one son; and that all wives became mothers by one son. 
These are not in the oldest commentator (Medh.); their matter 
and juxtaposition alone make them suspicious; verse 182 first 
crops out in the Mitaksara. 

13. ix. 239. A curse on sinners as “ ordinance of Manu;” very late 
in matter and suspicious in form ; unexampled in early literature. 
In this group, only 1, 6, and 9 are of an antiquity not open to 

reasonable question; 5, 7, 8, 10, and 13 are of doubtful antiquity ; 

and of the remainder, or 2, 3, 4, 11, and 12, there is every reason 
for suspecting the character. 

To sum up: there is then in most of the nine cases in group 
A. (so far as the text-criticism goes) no reason to doubt the 
ancient character of the verses. 

There is in group B. no reason for doubt on this point in three of 
the thirteen quotations, but some reason in five of them; while in 
the remaining five there is every reason to suspect their antiquity, 
and consequently to regard them as forgeries. The proportion is 
again significant. Even in the “treatise of Manu” itself we find 
the tendency to interpolation increasing in the later portions, and 
the “ Manu” verses most frequent and most suspicious are in the 
most modern chapters. We have learned that the “treatise of the 
Manavas” did not, as the Hindus think, come from Manu. It 
seems probable also that the “verses of Manu” do not, as Euro 
pean scholars assume, necessarily come from the Manava-treatise. 


Norte: To the matter of the introductory remarks add Manu=mantra in xiii. 7. 
18. The fulness of quotations in book xiii. contrasts with the lack of any in 
books xiv.-xviii., which in form are earlier. Even the Rig-Veda foreshadows 
the above process: x. 53 has five original and six added verses (Grassmann); in 
one of the latter we find Manu spoken of for the first time in the hymn (6. Manur 
bhava), unless the word be here better taken as an adjective. 
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THE ARABIC BIBLE 


OF 


DRS. ELI SMITH AND CORNELIUS V. A. VAN DYCK. 


By Pror. ISAAC H. HALL, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Presented to the Society, October 25th, 1883. 


THE sources of this account are, 1. personal inquiries and 
investigations, made both in this country and at Beirfit; and 
2. an account written by Dr. Van Dyck himself, and kindly 
transmitted to me in May, 1883. 

Though several persons are no longer living who would have 
been able to add a number of interesting, if not important par- 
ticulars, and to supply facts now recoverable only by inference, 
yet perhaps a little more might still be learned at Beirut by 
oral inquiry than I am now able to accomplish by letter. 
Several persons who are still living, both native and foreign 
resident, would readily supply desirable facts in oral com- 
munication, from whom nothing is to be hoped in the way of 
correspondence. 

But all such inquiries, when made, except from people who 
were actually engaged in work upon the Arabic Bible, have, 
at most, resulted in the discovery of some extraneous incident, 
or in putting me on the scent of some fact for which i had to 
go again to headquarters. Different persons (innocently, of 
—. have given different accounts of the same matter. I 
have had abundant occasion to see that the history of the 
production of the American Arabic Bible has never been much 
studied or much known, even in Beirit; and that there was 
little use in taking a current story without sifting it to the 
bottom. Many an inquiry, also, both oral and written, has 
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been answered by a reference to this or that printed book ; 
which latter has generally proved, on examination, to contain 
no more explicit or particular information than was suitable 
for the ordinary readers of the popular publications of the 
religious and benevolent societies. Besides, I have found 
many mistakes in the popular publications. ; 

When in Beirit, I inspected the working library of the trans- 
lators (gathered through the knowledge and efforts of Dr. Eli 
Smith), besides a specimen selection of the correspondence had 
by Dr. Van Dyck with various scholars during the progress of 
the translation. This specimen correspondence included a great 
variety of documents, 1n various languages, of various grades 
of value, aud was quite a rare and curious collection. These 
—and the whole mission library, in fact—are now deposited in 
the library of the theological seminary of the Syrian Protestant 
College. They were, when I was there, in the Mission Rooms 
at the building of the American Press. 

The recotds of the Mission and of the American Press give 
dates of certain votes, and of the presentation to the mission of 
this or that edition of the Bible or of some part thereof; and 
the papers and records of the American Press would probably 
enable one to give statistics of the number’and kind of the 
editions issued. But of therreal internal history of the pro 
duction of this Bible, not much is to be learned from such 
sources. Official accounts of work of the sort generally steer 
clear of the internal history. The statement that at such a 
time it seemed proper to do such or such a work gives no hint 
of the toil, struggle, discussion, persuasion, that may have been 
necessary before that result was reached. 

Many of my inquiries elsewhere, and results thus obtained, 
coincide exactly with Dr. Van Dyck’s own account; and I 
therefore forbear to duplicate those portions. It seems best, 
moreover, to give Dr. Van Dyck’s account first, and to add 
such supplementary matter as I have obtained from other 
quarters. 

1. Dr. Van Dycx’s Account. 


“The earliest Arabic version of the Scriptures, as far as I know, 
is that made under John, Bishop of Seville, about 750 A. D., from 
the Vulgate. According to the Jesuit Mariana, the whole Bibl 
was translated, but was never printed. A number of manuscrip 
copies of it have been found in Syria, but it was never [generally] 
known in the East. 

“Rabbi Saad Ghidgaon, commonly known as Saadias of the 
Babylonian School, translated the whole of the Old Testament 
from Hebrew into Arabic in the ninth century, for the use of the 
Arabic-speaking Jews, of whom there were several tribes or 
families in Arabia. The Pentateuch of this version was pub- 
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lished at Constantinople in 1546, in Hebrew characters, then at 
Paris in 1645, in Arabic characters, and at London in 1657. 

“ An edition of an Arabic translation of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch was edited by Juynboll, of Leyden, a few years before his 
death. . . . I had this version, among others, before me while 
making my translation. I now recall the name: ‘Abu Said the 
Samaritan ;’ date unknown—between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries. A few copies have been found in Syria. 

“An unknown Jew of North Africa made an Arabic transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch in the thirteenth century, which was 
printed in Europe in 1622. 

“A translation of the prophetical books from the Septuagint 
by a Jew of Alexandria, in the tenth century—latter part—was 
printed at Paris, 1645, and at London, 1567. 

“ There are extant parts of the historical books translated from 
the Syriac in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Some have 
been printed in Europe. We find occasional fragments of these 
in convents. 

“The version of the Psalms used by the Papal reeks is a 

translation from the LXX. by Abdallal# Ibn el-Fadl, in the 
twelfth century; printed at Aleppo, 1706, and at London, 1725, 
Another version was printed at Genoa, 1516, and at Rome, 1614; 
and a third, from the Syriac apparently, was printed at Shuweir, 
Mt. Lebanon, in 1610. 
* “Little is known of Arabic versions of the New Testament. 
The Gospels seem to have been in Arabic since the seventh cen- 
tury, and the other books since the ninth and tenth. Several 
versions of parts of the New Testament are in existence; some 
from the Syriac, some from the Greek, and some from the Coptic. 
The Four Gospels were first printed at Rome in 1591, and the 
whole New Testament in Holland, 1616, and at Paris, 1645, and 
at London, 1657. 

“Tn the early part of the seventeenth century, Sarkis er-Rizz, a 
Maronite bishop of Damascus, got permission from the pope to 
gather and compare copies of the Arabic Scriptures, and make a 
new version; and he began the work in 1620, reducing all to the 
Vulgate: i.e., taking the version printed at Rome, and comparing 
with other Arabic versions and the Greek, but giving the prefer- 
ence to the Latin in most cases, as is evident from the version 
itself. This version was printed at Rome (about 1671), in three 
folio volumes, with the Apocrypha. It was (without the Apocry- 
pha) adopted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
printed by them, and circulated in the East by all missionaries, 
until the new version was made. 

“Tt is said that the Sultan Muhammad II. ordered a translation 
of the Old Testament to be made from the Greek into the Arabic, 
but it is not known whether the work was ever executed. Prob- 
ably not, or some trace of it would have been found. 

“ Between 1840 and i850, Fares es-Shidiak and Professor Lee, 
under the auspices of the Church Propagation Society, made a 
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version of the Scriptures in Arabic. In this the mistakes of 
King James’s English version are copied. It seems that Shidiak 
translated from the English, and Prof. Lee was supposed to 
reduce it to agreement with the Hebrew. This version never 
came into use. It was printed between 1851 and 1857 at London. 
“As far back as 1837, the mission of the A. B. C. F. M. in 
Syria was considering the idea of making a new Arabic version of 
the Scriptures. The means for printing it when made were 
defective; and Dr. Eli Smith began his labors on Arabic type 
mostly with the printing of the Bible in view. His punches and 
matrices and fonts of type were ready by 1843, but ill-health and 
domestic affliction prevented his actually beginning the work 
‘till 1848, when he commenced, with the help of Muallim Butrus 
el-Bistani, a good Syriac scholar, who first studied Hebrew with 
Dr. Smith. He made the first draught, and Dr. Smith carefully 
reviewed and compared it with the original. As soon as a form 
was a it was put intdé type, and a copy sent to each mission- 
ary in the entire Arabic field, and also to any other Arabic 
scholars near enough at hand. These proofs, with any sugges- 
tions, emendations, cofrections, or objections, were sent back to 
Dr. Smith, who carefully reviewed each, and adopted what he 
thought proper. 
_ Having begun on the Old Testament, and proceeded but a 

little way, Dr. Smith thought best to leave the Old Testament 
and proceed with the New Testament. He left a basis of the 
entire New Testament, but nothing was put in type. Dr. Smith 
adopted no known text of the Greek, but selected from Tischen- 
dort, Lachmann, Tregelles, and Alford, as he thought fit. He 
had gone on far with the New Testament when Alford was 
published; and he stopped until he could go back and compare 
what he had done with Alford. On his death-bed, he said he 
‘would be responsible only for what had been printed:’ viz., 
Genesis, and Exodus with the exception of the last chapter. I 
edited the last chapter of Exodus after he died. 

“ Dr. Smith died in 1857, January; but for the last year or 
more of his life he was able to do nothing at the translation. In 
the fall of the same year, I removed to Beirft [from —— and 
assumed the care of the Press, and continued the translation 
of the Scriptures. It was then found out that Dr. Smith had 
followed no [one] Greek text of the New Testament, and this the 
Bible Society could not allow; wherefore the whole New Testa- 
ment had to be done over. I was directed to begin on it, and to 
finish it before turning to the Old Testament. I followed the 
Received Text, with permission from the Bible Society to put in 
as many various readings in the foot-notes as seemed desirable, 
especially where the text differed from the Syriac or any known 
version in Arabic; and I availed myself largely of this per- 
mission. 

“T followed the same plan as Dr. Smith, in sending out proofs, 
and re-reading and comparing all that were returned to me. 
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Some of the more difficult parts of the Old and New Testaments 
were kept in type for several months, till I could get the criti- 
cisms of Ridiger and Fleischer, from Halle and Leipzig. I have 
still their criticisms on the Song of Deborah and other difficult 
passages. The? translation was finished August 23, 1864; and 
the printing of the first edition, 29 March, 1865. The New Tes- 
tament had been finished and printed in 1860. Thirty copies of 
every form were struck off and distributed as above mentioned, 
and thus the work became the result of the labor of a large 
number of scholars. As Arabic scholars, Dr. Smith associated 
with him Sheikh Nasif el-Yazigi and M[uallim] B[utrus el-] Bis- 
tani, both Christians. I had with me Sheikh Yusuf el-Asir, a 
Muslim, and a graduate of the college of the great Mosque of 
El-Azhar in Cairo. I preferred a Muslim to a Christian, as 
coming to the work with no preconceived ideas of what a pass- 
age ought to mean, and as being more extensively read in Arabic. 

“The Jesuits have issued a translation, made by them with the 
assistance of Ibrahim el-Yazigi, son of Dr. Smith’s former assis- 
tant, and printed in three large octavo volumes. It is a fair 
translation generally, and only differs in very slight particulars 
from mine (so far as I have traced it)—and that only for the sake 
of differing from the Protestant Version. 

“The first printed of the New Version was the New Testament, 
12mo, reference. That was followed by the entire Bible, 8vo, 
reference; then 12mo voweled New Testament, and 16mo New 
Testament without vowels. I then went to New York, and in 
the Bible House got out electrotype plates of a plain Bible, 8vo. 
These plates are still in use, and show very little wear. I am 
now at work reviewing them for correcting such little breakages 
as may have taken place in printing so many editions from them. 

“ After two years, I returned to Beirfit with Mr. 8. Hallock, 
and we made here electrot;pe plates of four sizes of the entire 
Bible, one voweled entire ; three sizes of the New Testament, one 
voweled; and one set of voweled Psalms, 12mo: in all, between 
10,000 and 11,000 plates. Some of these were made after I left 
the Press, and by oversight of proof-reader were not compared 
with the standard copy which I had left there for that purpose. 
By this means some slight discrepancies between the editions 
have crept in; and I am now re-reading proofs of all the plates, 
to reduce al! to the same reading, and to correct any errors of 
broken letters or vowel-points which may have occurred. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society have also electrotyped two 
editions of the New Version (entire Bible), and several parts of 
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To Dr. Van Dyck’s account some few things may be added.* 

During the preparation of the plates in New York, sundry 
minor revisions in the translation were made, such as in the 
renderings of the words for hades and gehenna in the New Tes- 
tament. These may be seen by comparing the former with 
the later editions. 

The first edition of the whole Bible shows plainly where Dr. 
Smith’s printing closed and Dr. Van Dyck’s began, by the 
arrangement of the sheets. The last chapter of Exodus, except 
the title (which is on the preceding leaf), occupies one leaf by 
itself. 

The Butrus el-Bistani mentioned by Dr. Van Dyck is the 
same who compiled the Mohut el- Mohit, which is for the Arabic 
language what Webster’s or Worcester’s dictionary is for the 
English. He also wrote the Miftah, or ‘Key,’ an Arabic 
grammar which is in common use, and highly esteemed by 
every one. At his death, which occurred quite recently, he 
was engaged in compiling an Encyclopedia in Arabic, of which 
several large 8vo volumes were already issued; but I do not 
know how far down the alphabet he had reached. He also 
edited three periodicals, a daily, a weekly, and a monthly. He 
spoke English well, had a flourishing school, and was an 
esteemed and respected citizen of Beirit. 

Fares es-Shidiak was the auther of the common Arabic 

rammar that goes by the name of “ Faris’ Arabic Grammar,” 
published by Quaritch. He was a brother of Assaad es-Shidiak, 
who was famous as a martyr among the Protestants, and as a 
heretic among the Lebanon Maronites. (He was imprisoned 
for his faith by the officials of the Lebanon native Christians, 
and never let out alive. Stories differed greatly as to his 
actual fate. His jailors declared that he fell sick and died, 
but others told a very different story. Many a native told me 
the story as he believed it; and they all agreed that he had 
been either starved or murdered.) 

The Sheikh Nasif el Yazigy, who assisted Dr. Eli Smith, 
was the author of several books published by the American 
Press at Beirfit; none of them, perhaps, more noted than his 
commentary on the Arabic grammar of Ibn Akil. His poems 

are still for sale at the Press. 

' Jt will be observed that in general Dr. Van Dyck’s account 
of former Arabic versions, though brief, is more complete than 


* At the reading of this paper were exhibited copies of the editio princeps of 
the N. T., 12mo, the second, 16mo; the first pocket Arabic N. T. (the copy ex- 
hibited having been printed from movable types, before the plates were made); 
the editio princeps of the entire Bible, and a 12mo reference Bible. Prof. Edwin 
R. Lewis, M.D., then lately returned from Beirfit, passed round a fine cabinet 
photograph of Dr. Van Dyck. 
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those found in easily accessible works; but it is scarcely within 
the scope of this paper to supplement it by a fuller biblio- 
graphical list; especially, as the issues of which he makes no 
mention were little more than later repetitions. The technical 
student will easily recognize the works which Dr. Van Dyck 
mentions so briefly. Perhaps it should be mentioned that the 
Arabic Pentateuch was published in quarto at Leyden in 1622; 
and that the publications referred to as “Paris, 1645” and 
“London, 1657” are in, or part of, the Paris Polyglott and the 
London (Walton's) Polyglott, respectively. Also, that the 
Arabic Gospels published at Rome in 1591 appeared in two 
forms: one Arabic, with interlinear Latin, illustrated with 
numerous elegant engravings, and probably issued in 1590; 
while the other, which answers more exactly to Dr. Van 
Dyck’s description, lacked the interlinear version, and appeared 
in 1591. 

The version of the Psalms printed at Genoa in the year 1516 
is the famous Octuple Genoa Psalter, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and Chaldee, with a Latin translation of each, and the Vulgate, 
in parallel columns, and “Scholia” along the margins - om 
possible. It is believed to be the second printed book in which 
Arabic type was used. It is best known in America for its 
famous note on the nineteenth Psalm, recording certain discov- 
eries of Christopher Columbus not easily met with elsewhere. 

From various sources I have learned that the New Testa- 
ment translation of Dr. Eli Smith was actually not used by 
Dr. Van Dyck: principally, I understand, because its following 
an eclectic text would make it at least a little confusing to one 
who was under orders to follow the Greek textus receptus. But 
I also heard, and am inclined to believe, that the manuscript 
was burned (I never could learn by whom), and that the few 
printed sheets or proofs were destroyed. At all events, Dr. 
Smith’s translation of the New Testament was not adopted (or, 
we may say, it was rejected) by the Bible Society, on account 
of its underlying text; and I could find no trace of the manu- 
script copy in Beirdt. Nothing would be more natural, in 
view of the ideas that then prevailed respecting the New Testa- 
ment text, than for some one to destroy it in holy horror, or as 
a well-intended but misguided work; for Dr. Smith was much 
ahead of his times, though apparently not a New Testament 
critic. I am inclined to think, on the whole, that it was 
destroyed as if useless, with tacit acquiescence of all concerned, 
as one would destroy a first draught after a fair copy was 
produced. | 

Here I may say that Dr. Van Dyck informed me orally that 
the particular variety of the textus receptus which he used, by 
direction, was that of Mill: I think, in some of its English 
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reprints. (Of course the professed reprints vary very much. 
The Oxford edition of 1836, with its repetitions, is almost the 
only one that is accurate—correcting Mill's misprints.) 

Br. Smith’s work, to judge from the little that is left 
(Genesis, and Exodus all but the last chapter), is an exceed- 
ingly nice piece of work as a translation, and shows, as its 
strongest mark, the effect of file and finish. His chief difficulty 
as a translator, as I have been told by those who knew about 
his habits of work, was in deciding between a number of 
synonyms in rendering a word. Some of the missionaries who 
believe in rapid work have said to me that he was therein a 
prey to indecision; but to that I cannot agree. His work 
shows abundant discrimination and positiveness. But his 
(unfinished) Old Testament manuscript, as I have been told by 
those who saw it, often had a column of synonyms six or seven 
deep and high, above and below nearly every important word 
in the line. 

To Dr. Eli Smith, however, belong especially two, if not 
three, uncommon deserts of praise. I pass by the bringing of 
a printing press to Beirfit in 1840, which some say was due 
entirely to him, while others contradict. A press and printing 
establishment of the A. B. C. F. M. were already in operation 
at Smyrna; and doubtless it required some effort on the part 
of the more sensible and active missionaries to overcome the 
home prejudice, and show them that a press for a Greek popu- 
lation, with an Armenian and Turkish mixture, could not 
supply the wants of an Arabic-speaking people, the better part 
of a thousand miles away. 

I pass by, too, the question whether, as some who ought to 
know allege, Dr. Smith was the first to assert, and the one 
finally to maintain, that a new Arabic translation of the Bible 
was indispensable, and that the success of American missions 
and the spread of the truth demanded the work. (In those 
days the American Bible Society innocently circulated De 
Sacy’s French Bible, and other versions with additions not 
altogether countenanced now; and the missionaries generally 
were not eminent above their brethren at home in textual 
knowledge.) But I have heard — and I can scarcely 
help believing, as the result of all I know, that it is fact; and 
that Dr. Eli Smith had a battle to fight, both at home and 
abroad (as Dr. Schauffler had abroad, at least, for bis Turkish 
translation), for the nascent idea and the future existence of 
the new Arabic translation. But in all such matters, the final 
result is the act, if not the work, of the mission and the home 
Board; and the latter has never been willing to = its glory, 
nor too ready to admit that it has been taught by its servants 
abroad. The records of the councils of war are usually with- 
held, even if individual merit suffer obscurity thereby. 
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But for the collecting of such books as were necessary: in 
order even moderately to furnish the Bible translator, it is the 
universal testimony that the work was planned and executed 
by Dr. Smith—except so far as continued after his death. I 
do not refer to the Arabic books, for in that respect Dr. Van 
Dyck’s gatherings were much superior; but to the critical and 
linguistic apparatus, such as are needed and appreciated in the 
better libraries of Europe and America, but are scarcely 
valued, or even understood, by the average missionary or 
clergyman at home. Such a collection, and yet quite moder- 
ate in extent, was brought together chiefly by the influence 
and efforts of Dr. Smith; though how he justified it as a 
necessity to those who could not see“the use of such costly 
tools of trade, is one of the questions which had better remain 
unasked. The simplest expression of the fact is that Dr. Smith 
is the father and original cause of that fostering of Christian 
learning which has been so conspicuous in the progress of the 
Syrian mission. Here, too, it should be said that, whatever 
may be decided as to the bringing of the first American print- 
epee to Beirit, Dr. Smith was the hand and spirit of the 
work of the “ American Press” as long as he lived. 

The other service of Dr. Smith, to which reference was made 
above, was his bringing into existence the beautiful style of 
Arabic type in which the Bibles are printed at Beirfit, and 
which is now preferred all over the world—with only the one 
exception that in Arabic journalism, and in other matters 
which demand rapid printing and easy type-setting, the orna- 
mental ligatures are more and more being laid aside. 

The history of these types is something like this: In Con- 
stantinople, once, between the years 1830 and 1840, Dr. Smith 
fell upon a set of specimens of Arabic calligraphy, in letters 
from an inch to an inch and a quarter in size. He secured 
them, and used them as his models for drawing larger ones, 
two and a quarter inches in size. He made a copy, as per- 
fect as possible, of every letter, with all the variations; and 
these he used as (enlarged) patterns for the punch-cutters. In 
Leipzig he had the punches and matrices made, but he came 
back from Germany to Beirfit, because the work in Germany 
was taking too much time. Mr. Homan Hallock, the director 
of the A. B. C. F. M.’s printing establishment in Smyrna, 
undertook to cut the punches; and he went to Boston or near 
there, and there finished the work. 

The original calligraphic models which Dr. Smith purchased 
in Constantinople have been lost (a story says that they were 
stolen at his death), but his own outline drawings of them are 
believed to be in existence. Mr. Homan Hallock had a set of 
them ; and of these the Bible Society had copies made by a 
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draughtsman. One set of these last is said to be in the Bible 
House at New York, another in the rooms of the A. B. C. F. 
M. at Boston, and another in Beirft. 

Dr. Smith had three sizes of the type made; a first, second, 
and third size; now numbered, respectively, the first, second, 
and third font. After his death, Mr. Hallock made another, 
No. 4; also a set larger than No. 1, called “small caption.” 
Also, from 1864-1867, large capitals, for various display pur- 
poses, were made at the expense of the Bible Society. 

The selection of Dr. Van Dyck to succeed Dr. Smith was as 
inevitable and necessary as it was happy. He had been Dr. 
Smith’s favorite scholar, and the only writer in Arabic whose 
works were suffered to pass into or out of the American Press 
without Dr. Smith’s personal corrections. Dr. Van Dyck had 
already published a number of works in Arabic, which are 
standards to this day among the natives; amongst them, works 
on algebra, geometry, trigonometry, astronomy, and Arabic 
prosody—in which, of all things, a native Arabic speaker is 
the last to give credit to a foreigner. As a native poet told 
me, “Dr. Van Dyck had Arabic at his tongue’s and fingers’ 
ends” before he began to translate the Bible. But among the 
natives, no foreigners seem to have anything like the repute of 
these two Bible translators for Arabic scholarship. Of the 
Bible itself there is little need to speak further here. Its cir- 
culation and success among the natives are enormous. ‘The 
variety of styles in which it is issued, and of the editions, and 
the numbers of each, can best be seen by consulting the lists 
and reports of the American and the British Societies, and the 
book-catalogues of the American Press at Beirfit, for the last 
twenty years. The estimate of the Bible in the native mind 
may perhaps best be gathered from some cross remarks made 
by two natives in my hearing. One praised the elegance and 


excellence of the work, and its fine Arabic, and remarked that | 


it was a wonder that Dr. Van Dyck could translate like that. 
The other replied “ A wonder? He couldn’t translate it in any 
other way!” I should add that our English Bible was their 
only standard by which to judge of its correctness. 

From Edward Van Dyck, now in Egypt, second son of Dr. 
Van Dyck, I learned many minor circumstances which I can 
hardly detail here. Edward, himself “to the manner born ” in 
Arabic, generally copied the sheets of the translation for the 
press, in large hand, after his father had corrected the proof 
from the criticisms of scholars to whom duplicates had been 
sent; which large-hand copy his father again carefully cor- 
rected ; and it was then finally ready for the press. Edward 
also assisted at putting the references into shape for the Old 
Testament part of the reference editions. 
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He also gave me an oral account of events on the day of his 
father’s finishing the translation (August 23, 1864), of which I 
have not a full memorandum. His father remained at work 
long after the hour for going to dinner—a rarity for his regular 
habit then—while Edward was waiting below, and busying 
himself as one who waits. All at once he heard his father’s 
step upon the balcony, and, all very quietly: “ Edward, it is 
finshed. Thank God! What a load is off me! I never 
thought I was going to live to finish this work.” 

And they went home to dinner, leaving the last words of 
Malachi in Arabic, just finished, behind them. 


Since the above article was printed, a note has been received 
from the author, as follows : 

The report that the manuscript translation of Dr. Smith was 
destroyed, and not used by Dr. Van Dyck, is now contradicted, 
and seems likely to be proved untrue ; and an early opportunity 
will be taken to publish the matter correctly, as soon as a com- 
plete statement on that point arrives from Dr. Van Dyck. It is 
the belief of those in charge of the mission archives that all Dr. 
Smith’s manuscripts, of all the work he did, are preserved in tin 
boxes in the library of the mission. The present aspect of the 
matter is that the story of the destruction of his manuscript trans- 
lation of the New Testament rests upon the fact that all that was 
printed of the New Testament under his direction, viz. Matthew 
i, to end of xvi., was destroyed, for the reason that it did not 
follow the teatus receptus. It may be added that some valuable 
additional reports on the subject of the Arabic Bible by Dr. Smith 
have recently come to my knowledge, which throw light on the 
subject, and deserve to be printed in full. 


ARTICLE IX. 


ON A 


MANUSCRIPT SYRIAC LECTIONARY. 


By Pror. ISAAC H. HALL, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Presented to the Society October 28th, 1880. 


THIS manuscript was given me in 1877, by Dr. C. V. A. Van 
Dyck of Beirit, the well-known translator of the Bible into 
Arabic, who had obtained it a number of years before from 
the papal Jacobite monastery in Damascus. For a Syriac 
manuscript, its contents are not at all common. They consist, 
first, of an Evangelistarium or Lectionary: that is, the ordinary 
Gospel lessons for the fasts, feasts, Sundays, and Saturdays of 
the ecclesiastical year, arranged after the ancient Greek order, 
and not at all like the Syrian; and second, of a Menology, or 
table of lessons for the saints’ days or feasts, for every day in 
the civil year, according (as the manuscript itself says) to the 
Greek arrangement or taxis, 

Externally, the manuscript appears to be in the original 
binding: thick wooden boards covered with leather, the latter 
browned with tanning and age. On one side are the marks of 
five circular, scallop-edged, metallic ornaments, arranged in 
oblong quincunx, each of which is $ inch in diameter, and was 
once fastened by a central nail. There are also marks of two 
clasps, each of which had been attached by leather stri 
(thrust through three holes in the cover), instead of nails. on 
the other side of the cover are the marks of four large metallic 
ornaments, each two inches in diameter, and each originally 
fastened by four nails. In the center was also a Maltese cross, 
about three inches in extent each way. On the edge of this, 
the right hand cover, still remain the two stout brass pins on 
which the clasps caught, projecting § of an inch. The whole 
book is 10x7xX14 inches in dimension; and each cover is }¢ 
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inch thick. On one side of the cover are scribbled some 
Arabic numerical computations; also the (Italian or) Latin 
words, in rather modern writing, Santa Maria Curissima; and 
also four words in Syriac, of which two are faded and illegible ; 
the other two reading ‘Our Father who art in heaven.’ 

The manuscript consists of 95 leaves of ancient, tough cotton 
paper (charta Damascena), glazed after the fashion of the better 
Syriac and Arabic paper MSS., and somewhat worm-eaten, 
especially at the two ends. Many leaves show an ancient 
mending, either on the margin within, to keep them in place, 
or on the outer margins, to repair a break. The manuscript 
consisted originally of 13 quires of 4 folios or 8 leaves each 
(quaternions); except that two of them had 5 folios or 10 leaves 
(quinones). Each quire has its number, or signature, at begin- 
ning and end, in the lower margin, with some slight orna- 
mentation, after the Syrian fashion. Besides this, a much later 
hand has repeated this numbering in Arabic words (as ‘ quire 
eight,’ or the like); writing, however, in a style older than the 
current Arabic script of to-day. 

More definitely, the following statement shows how much 
of the original manuscript is now present: 

Quire 1 had 4 folios or 8 leaves; leaves 1, 2, 3, and 6 are 
missing. 

Quires 2-7 had each 4 folios; all still complete. 

Quire 8 had 5 folios or 10 leaves; leaves 6 and 7 are missing. 

Quire 9 had 6 folios, and is complete. 

Quire 10 had 4 folios, and is complete. 

Quire 11 had 4 folios; leaves 1, 2, 7, 8, or the two outer 
folios, are missing. 

Quire 12 had 4 folios; leaf 1 is missing. 

Quire 13 had 4 folios; leaves 7 and 8 are missing. 

The manuscript therefore consisted originally of 108 leaves, 
of which 13 are now missing. In nearly every case where a 
leaf is gone, a little stump is left, besides the other plain evi- 
dences. The first and last leaves now present are somewhat 
worn by rather recent friction against the (now) bare wood of 
the cover. But neither this nor the worm-holes interfere 
seriously with the reading. The only difficult portions are 
those where water has damaged and blurred the upper half of 
the first twenty leaves, with a few smaller spots elsewhere. In 
a few places, scarcely half a dozen lines in all, a second hand 
has retraced the letters where the reading had been destroyed 
along with the glazing. 

The writing is in two columns to the page, 34 lines to the 
column. At the end of each principal division of the subject- 
matter is usually an ornament, occupying the space of from one 
to four lines; but otherwise there is scarcely a break. In one, 
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or perhaps two places, a space left for a rubric has remained 
unfilled; and sometimes a blank is left in a line when the end 
of the paragraph is reached before that of the line. The height 
of the columns is 7 to 7} inches, the width of the inner column 
24 inches, of the outer 24, though the latter sometimes expands 
to 24. The width of the Precsen, strccrtn the columns is $ of an 
inch. 

The style of writing is a mixture of the later Estrangela with 
the Jacobite, or that current in the West; but it is by no 
means of a very recent pattern. The letters shin, beth, gomal, 
goph, mim keep generally the most ancient type, with a slight 
leaning to the Jacobite; while the dolath and rish incline more 
to the Nestorian. Ornamental initials generally conform to the 
old Estrangela, except the olaph, which occurs in the greatest 
variety of shapes. In the text it occurs in both the Estrangela 
form and another which is really ancient, though commonly 
esteemed later; but never in the marked Nestorian form. In 
one or two places where fau appears to be written by mistake 
(but this is not certain) for olaph, this MS. may have had an 
olaph of the Nestorian form to copy from. On the whole, the 
character is such as to be read with ease by one familiar with 
the Estrangela, but not without a deal of study by one who 
knows only the common printed varieties. 

There may have been two scribes; for the handwriting 
grows bolder in the latter portions, and becomes free from a 
few constant clerical errors of the former part. For example, 
in the first portion, the word for ‘Friday’ (2Askea&) in the 
lesson notes has constantly a pe in place of its beth ; but this is 
corrected in the later portion. In both portions, lomad olaph is 
combined in the ancient style; but in the latter portion, when 
used to express the numeral 31, it is sometimes written cross- 
wise, in the fashion which is common enough in Arabic, but 
less so in Syriac. 

In both the two divisions of the MS., lectionary and menology, 
an auxiliary lesson note occurs here and there in poor Arabic, 
as if written by a foreigner; but these are only fourteen in all. 
They are written in the older Neskhz, but are not so early as 
the transition from Cufic. Some of them appear to mark the 
name of a lesson after the Syrian order. In one place direct 
mention is made of a coincidence with the Syrian lesson for a 
saint’s day. 

The contents of the manuscript, it will be observed, appear 
to throw back the date nearly or quite to the 12th century. 
On the other hand, the paper material and the style of writing 
seem barely to admit the 12th, but to point to the 13th, or pos- 
sibly to the 14th. Some time in the early portion of the 13th 
century, therefore, seems the most probable date. 

VoL. XI. 37 
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In the rendering of ecclesiastical terms, personal epithets, and 
the like, the genius of the MS. inclines to the Syriac rather 
than to the Greek; though here and there a Greek genitive 
seems to be transferred. Such words as Chrysostom, Theologus, 
Stylites, Theotokos, are translated into their Syriac equivalents; 
generally employing a phrase to render a single word. The 
transliteration of foreign words, also, with all the other small 
peculiarities which give any clue to the linguistic genius of the 
codex, show that it does not come very near to the times, or 
else to the people, in which Greek was understeod by the 
Syrian ecclesiastics. It is, so to speak, at the opposite pole 
from the Syriac and Armenian palimpsest described by Tisch- 
endorf on p. 13 of his Anecdote Sacra et Profana. In spelling 
proper names, goph sometimes replaces y as well as x; yud 
stands for either v, ¢ or 4; and waw for 0, a, or v, as well as 
sometimes, apparently, for the Roman o and u. 

The Lectionary portion agrees almost precisely with the 
Greek lessons as given in Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, 2d 
edition, pp. 68-79, and in Smith’s Dictionary. of Christian 
Antiquities, pp. 955 ff., except that it commonly gives only 
the lessons for Saturdays and Sundays, with the more import- 
ant fast and feast days. Week-day lessons are given from 
Easter to Pentecost, and through the Holy Week; as well as 
in some other places to be noted further on. The Menology 
gives the saint’s day lessons for every day in the year; and 
agrees, rather oftener than it disagrees, with that given in 
Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, 2d edition, pp. 81 ff., and with 
his extracts from the Jerusalem Syriac on pp. 291, 292. 

In both Lectionary and Menology the scribe has frequently 
committed the error of writing the abbreviation for ‘ pentecost’ 
in place of that for ‘passover.’ Here and there, too, he has 
given a wrong name for the Evangelist from whom a lesson is 
taken; but the correction of such errors is obvious. In the 
Menology the scribe has often put the sign of the plural over 
words where it does not belong. This is most frequent over 
the word for ‘chief priest’ (I do not forget that plural points 
are sometimes employed with the second element of the com- 

und noun). In referring to places where a lesson is written 
in full, the scribe has left doubtful, in a very few instances, 
whether the lesson referred to is that of a Saturday or the next 
Sunday ; but the defect is in general easy to be supplied. 

I have collated the Scripture readings with the text of 
Leusden and Schaaf (ed. of 1708), and compared with other 
editions. The grammatically diacritic points in the MS. are few, 
and rarely cause a real variant. They are confined chiefly to the 
signs of the plural and those which mark the different offices of 
the pronoun. The collation shows that this MS., though full 
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of slight clerical errors, has a text more nearly like the bulk of 
Syriac MSS. than like the “edited” editions, especially those 
in England, which have been made to conform so often to 
the common Greek text. In Luke xxiv. 32 it reads ‘heavy’ 
for ‘burning;’ and in general it follows Peshitto peculiarities. 

The church lessons themselves, after the notes, most com- 
monly begin with an introductory phrase: such as, ‘At that 
time,’ ‘Our Lord said to the Jews,’ or ‘Our Lord said to his 
disciples.’ Sometimes they transpose the opening words, or 
add a word or more from the context, in order to make the 
meaning clear. Thus, it often has ‘Jesus said,’ or ‘Jesus 
came,’ for ‘he said,’ or ‘he came.’ Cases where the lesson 
commences in the ¢psissima verba of the Gospel are the uncom- 
mon exception. 

The rubricated portions of the notes are mingled with black, 
apparently with no other rule than to aid the eye. Abbrevia- 
tions are very common in the lesson notes; but not so in the 
Scripture text; and then they are of the most obvious sort. 

As the manuscript now is, it commences in the midst of the 
lesson for Tuesday after Easter. The whole lesson, according 
to the Greek order, is Luke xxiv. 12-35. The MS. begins in 
verse 18, and has the rest of the lesson. At the beginning, 
therefore, the codex lacks the title, with the lessons for Easter 
Sunday and Monday. The following is the lesson list. In 
translating the lesson notes, English names are given for the 
days of the week. Lessons, which in the MS. are denoted by 
reference merely, have their contents here indicated in brackets. 
Those which are written out in full in the MS. have their con- 
tents here indicated without brackets. In translating, an effort 
has been made to show the abbreviations, except in the names 
of the days of the week, which would be almost impossible. 


LECTIONARY. 


Fol. 1.a.1. Luke xxiv. 18-35. (Fragment of lesson for Tuesday 
after Easter, which is tobe xXiv. 12-35.) 

Fol. 1.0.1. Wednesday of Rest. Gospel of priestly ministration, 
from John: John i. 35-51. (Between vv. 42 and 43 is 
inserted a rubricated word now all obliterated except 
the first and last letters, Jomad and tau.) 

Fol. 2.4.1. Thursday of Rest; called Feast of the apostles James 
and John. Gospel, from John: John iii. 1-15. 

Fol. 2.4.2. Friday of Rest. Gospel, from John: John ii. 12-22. 

Fol. 2.0.1. Saturday of Rest. Gospel, from John: John iii. 22- 
28. (The lesson extended to vs. 33, but it here breaks 
off with the end of the leaf, the next leaf being gone. 
The next leaf now present commences with) 

Fol. 3.a,1. John iii. 16-21. (In lesson for Tuesday of secoud week 
after passover.) 
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Fol. 3. a. 1. 
Fol. 3. a. 2. 


Fol. 3. 6. 2. 


Fol. 4. a. 1. 


Fol. 4. 


Fol. 5. a, 1. 


Fol. 5. a. 2. 


Fol. 5. b. 1. 


Fol. 5. 6. 2. 


Fol. 6. a. 1. 


Fol. 6. 0. 1. 


Fol. 
Fol. 


Fol. 7. 0. 2. 


Fol. 8.6. 1. 
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Wednesday 2. Gospel, from John: John v. 17-24. 
Thursday 2 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
v. 24-30. 

Friday 2 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
v. 30-vi. 2. 

Saturday 2 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
vi, 14-27. 


Sunday 3. Commemoration of Joseph of Arimathea. 
Gospel of matins, 4 of Resurrection [Luke xxiv. 1- 
12]. Gospel of priestly ministration, from Mark: 
Mark xv. 43-xvi. 8. (At vs. 46, however, is the note, 
in Syriac:) Part (and then in Arabic:) shall be read 
the second Sunday of the Resurrection.* 

Monday 3 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
iv. 46-54. 

Tuesday 3 after pass. Gospel, from John: John vi. 
27-33. 

Wednesday 3 after passover. Gospel, from John: 
John vi. 35-39. 

Thursday 3 after pass. Gospel, from John: John vi. 
40-44, 

Friday 3 after pass. Gospel, from John: John vi. 
47-54. 

Saturday 3 after pass. Gospel, from John. (Note 
in Arabic:) And this Gospel shall be read for [the 
feast of] all the martyrs. John xv. 16—xvi. 2. 


Sunday 4. Of the paralytic whom our Lord healed. 
Gospel of matins, from Luke. See Gospel 5 of the 
Resurrection [Luke xxiv. 12-35]. Seagal of priestly 
ministration, from John: John vy. 1-15. 
Monday 4. Gospel, from John: John vi. 55-59. 
Tuesday 4 after pass. Gospel, from John: John vii. 
1-18. 
Wednesday 4 after pass.; and it is half way to Pen- 
tecost. Of matins, Psalm in liturgy 4: God standeth 
in the congregation of the angels pon Ixxxii. 1]. 
Section (or, bie How long will ye judge un- 
justly and [accept] the persons of the wicked [Psa. 
teenth. 2]. Gospel of matins, from John: At that time 
when Jesus walked in Galilee, to, For fear of the Jews 
[John vii. 1-13]. It was written [in the — for 
esterday. Gospel of priestly ministration, from 
John vii. 14-30. 
Thursday 4 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
viii. 12-20. 


* This Arabic note seems to mark a lesson of the Syrian order. The rest of the 
lesson, Mark xvi. 1-8, is, as the note seems to intend to state, the second of the 


eleven Resurrection Gospels. 
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10. b. 2. 


11. a. 1. 


11. 1. 
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12. a. 1. 


12. b. 1. 
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Friday 4 after pass. Gospel, trom John: John viii. 
21-30. 
Saturday 4 after pass. ‘Gospel, from John: John viii. 
31-42. 
Sunday 5, that is of the Samaritan woman. Gospel of 
matins, 1 of the Resurrection [Matt. xxviii. 16-20]. 
Gospel of priestly ministration, from John: John iv. 
5-42. 
Monday 5 after pass. Gospel, from John: John viii. 
42-51. 
Tuesday 5 of pente. [error for after passover]. Gos- 
el from John: John viii. 51-59. 
ednesday 5 of pente. [error for after passover]. 
Gospel, from John: John vi. 5-14. 
Thursday 5 of pente. [error for after passover]. Gos- 
el, from John: John ix. 39-x. 9. 
riday 5 of pente. [error for after passover]. Gospel, 
from John: John x. 17-28. 
Saturday 5 after pente. [error for after passover]. 
Gospel, from John: John x. 27-38. 


Sunday 6, of the blind man whose eyes our Lord 
opened. Gospel of matins, 8 of the Resurrection 
(John xx, 11-18]. Gospel of priestly ministration, 
from John: John ix. 1-38. 
Monday 6 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
xi. 47-54. 
Tuesday 6 after passover.* Gospel, from John: John 
xii. 19-36. 
Wednesday 6 after pass. Gospel, from John: John 
xii. 36-47. 
Thursday 6 after passover, It is the feast of the 
ascension of our Lord in the body to heaven. Psalm 
before the Evangel of matins: God is gone up with a 
shout, and the Lord with the sound of a trumpet [Psa. 
xlvii. 5]. Section (or, Verse): O clap your hands, all 
ye peoples [Psa. xlvii. 1]. Gospel of matins, from 
ark: And very early in the morning of the first day 
of the week [Mark xvi. 2]. See in [lesson for] Sunday 
3 of the Resurrection [Mark xvi. 1-8]. And in the 
riestly ministration, from Luke: Luke xxiv. 36-53. 
riday 6 after pass. Gospel, from John: John xiv. 
1-11. 
Saturday 6 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
xiv. 10-21. 


Sunday 7 after passover. Commemoration of the 
fathers fi. e., the 318 of Nicwa]. Gospel of matins, 
from John, 10 of the Resurrection [John xxi. 1-14]. 


* Before the word ‘ passover,’ AS is written by mistake, 
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16. a.2. And in priestly ministration, Gospel from John: John 
xvii. 1-13. 

Fol. 16.0.2. Monday 7 after passover. Gospel, from John: John 
xiv. 27—xv. 7. 

Fol. 17.a.1. Tuesday 7 after pass. Gospel, from John: John xvi. 
2-13. 

Fol. 17. b.1. Wednesday 7 after passover. Gospel, from John: 
John xvi. 15-23. 

Fol. 17.0.2. Thursday 7 after pass. Gospel, from John: John 
Xvi. 23-33. 

Fol. 18.4.2. Friday 7 after passover. Gospel, from John: Jobn 
xvii, 18-26. 

Fol. 18. d. 1. Saturday 7 of pente.* Gospel, from John: John xxi. 

14-25. 


Fol. 19.4.1. Great Sunday of pente. At matins they have no 
custom to read the gospel; but if one will read, let 
him say the Psalm in liturgy 4: Thy spirit is good 
[ Psa. cxliii. (exlii.) 10]. Section (or, Tous: Hear my 

rayer, O Lord (Psa. ib. 1]. Gospel of matins, from 
5 ohn: Then the same day at evening, to, Whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained [John xx. 19-23]. 
See in [lesson for] i Sunday.+ Gospel of priestly 
ministration, from John: John vii. 37-52; viii. 12. 
(The Pericope de Adultera is not in the Syriac ver- 
sions.) 

Fol. 19.6.2. Monday after pente. Gospel, from John [error for 
Matthew]: Matt. xviii, 10-20. 

Fol. 20.4.1. Tuesday after pente. Gospel, from John [error for 
Matthew]: Matt. iv. 23—-v. 13. 

Fol. 20.6.1, Wednesday after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: 
Matt. v. 20-26. 

Fol. 20.6.2. Thursday after pente. Gospel, from John [error for 
Matthew]: Matt. v. 27-32. 

Fol. 21.4.1. Friday in W[eek] after pente. Gospel, from Mat- 
thew: Matt. v. 33-42. 

Fol. 21.4.2, Saturday after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
v. 43-48. 


Fol. 21.5 1. Sunday 1 after Sunday of pente. Commemoration of 
all saints of the world (or, all saints from the begin- 
ning). Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. x. 32, 33, 37-39; 
xix. 27-30. 


Fol. 


Fol. 21.6.2. Saturday 2 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
vii. 1-8, 
Fol. 22. a.1. Sunday 2 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 


iv, 18-23. 


* “ Pente.” here is not an error. The meaning is, Saturday 7 after passover, 
which is the eve of pentecost. This is shown by citations of this lesson in the 
Menology. 

+ This note seems to mark a Syrian lesson. ‘New Sunday’ is a Syrian term for 
Low Sunday. 
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Saturday 3 after pente. 
vii. 24—-viii. 4. 


Sunday 3 after pente. 


vi. 22-33. 


Saturday 4 after pente. 


viii. 14-23. 
Sunday 4 after pente. 
viii. 5-13. 


Saturday 5 after pente. 


ix. 9-13, 
Sunday 5 after pente. 
viii. 28-ix. 1. 


Saturday 6 after pente. 


ix. 18-26. 
Sunday 6 after pente. 
ix. 1-8. 


Saturday 7 after pente. 


x. 36—xi. 1. 

Sunday 7 after pente. 
ix, 27-35. 

Saturday 8 after pente. 
xii. 30-37, 

Sunday 8 after pente. 
xiv. 14-22. 


Gospel, from Matthew : 


Gosp., from Matthew : 


Gospel, from Matthew : 


Gospel, from Matthew : 
Gospel, from Matthew : 


Gospel, from Matthew : 


Gospel, from Matthew : 
Gospel, from Matthew : 
Gospel, from Matthew : 
Gospel, from Matthew : 
Gospel, from Matthew : 


Gospel, from Matthew : 
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Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 


Matt. 


Saturday 9 after pentecost. Gospel, from Matthew: 


Matt. xv. 32-39, 
Sunday 9 after pente. 
xiv. 22-34, 


Gospel, from Matthew : 


Matt. 


Saturday 10 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: 


Matt. xvii. 24—xviii. 4. 
Sunday 10 after pente. 
xvii. 14-23. 


Saturday 11 after pente. 


Matt. xix. 3-12. 
Sunday 11 after pente. 
XVili. 23-35. 


Saturday 12 after pente. 


Matt. xx. 29-34. 
Sunday 12 after pente. 
xix. 16-26. 


Gospel, from Matthew : 


Gospel, from Matthew : 


Gospel, from Matthew : 


Matt. 


Gospel, from Matthew: 


Matt. 


Gospel, from Matthew: 


Matt. 


Saturday 13 after pente.* Gospel, from Matthew: 


Matt. xxii. 15-22. 
Sunday 13 after pente. 
xxi. 33-42. 


Saturday 14 after pente. 


Matt. xxiii. 1-12. 
Sunday 14 after pente. 
xxii, 2-14. 


Saturday 15 after pente, 


Matt. xxiv. 1-13. 


Gospel, from Matthew : 


Gospel, from Matthew : 


Matt. 


Gospel, from Matthew : 


Matt. 


Gospel, from Matthew: 
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. Sunday 15 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 


xxii, 35-46. 

Saturday 16 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: 
Matt. xxiv. 34-44. 

Sunday 16 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xxv. 14-29, with xi. 15 (or xiii. 43) added at the end. 
Saturday 17 after pente. Lesson for Euphemia. 
(Then, note in Arabic:) And it shall also be read for 
all holy women (or, female saints). Gospel, from Mat- 
thew: Matt. xxv. I-13. 

Sunday 17 after pente. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 


" xy. 21-28, (At the end of the lesson is added this 


a. 1, 


note in Arabic:) Finished are the lessons for Sundays 
and Saturdays from Matthew the preacher of the 
gospel. 

Sunday 2 after the feast of the cross begins in the 
Gospel of Luke. 

Saturday 2 after the feast of the cross; and it is the 
first Saturday that begins in the Gospel. Gospel, 
trom Luke: Luke iv. 31-41. 

Sunday 1. Gospel, from Luke: Luke v. 1-11. 
Saturday 2. Gospel, from Luke: Luke v. 17-26. 
Sunday 2. Gospel, from Luke: Luke vi. 31-36. 
Saturday 3. Gospel, from Luke: Luke v. 27-32. 
Sunday 3. Gospel, from Luke: Luke vii. 11-16. 
Saturday 4. Gospel, from Luke: Luke vi. 1-10. 
Sunday 4. Gospel, from Luke: Luke viii. 5-15. (At 
the end of the lesson is added:) When he had said 
these things, he cried, Who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

Saturday 5. Gospel, from Luke: Luke vii. 1-10, 
Sunday 5. Gospel, from Luke: xvi. 19-30 (or 31).* 
(Note in margin, in corrupt Arabic :) And thou shalt 
suppress it until thou read it six days before saluta- 
tion (?) in Tishrin 2 (or, it may be, simply, until thou 
read it before the sixth day of Tishrin 2). 

Saturday 6. Gospel, from Luke: Luke viii. 16-21. 
Sunday 6. Gospel, from Luke: Luke viii. 26-39. 
Saturday 7, called, of the apostles. Gospel, from 
Luke: Luke ix. 1-6. 

Sunday 7. Gospel, from Luke: Luke viii. 41-56. 
Saturday & Gospel, from Luke: Luke ix. 37-43. 
Sunday 8. Gospel, from Luke. (Note in Arabic :) 
And it shall be read in the fifth Sunday of Lent :t+ 
Luke x. 25-37. 


Fol. 36. 6.2. Saturday 9, from Luke: Luke ix. 57-62. 


* An error of the scribe (homoioteleuton) makes it doubtful whether the lesson 
ends with vs. 30 or vs. 31. The ordinary Greek lesson includes vs. 31, 
+ This Arabic note tells merely the place of this lesson in the Syrian order. 
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Sunday 9. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xii. 16-21, 
(After the lesson is added :) And when he had said 
these things he cried and said, He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

Saturday 10, from Luke. (Note in very corrupt 
Arabic:) Shall be read for the apostles, the seventy, 
and for any one of the seventy (?): Luke x. 16-21. 
Sunday 10. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xiii. 10-17. 
Saturday 11. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xii, 32-40, 
Sunday 11. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xiv. 16-24. 
Saturday 12. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xiii. 19-29. 
Sunday 12. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xvii. 12-19. 
Saturday 13. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xiv. 1-11. 
Sunday 13. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xviii. 18-27. 
Saturday 14. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xvi. 10-18. 
Sunday 14. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xviii. 35-43. 
Saturday 15. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xvii. 3-10. 
Sunday 15. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xix. 1-10. 
Saturday 16. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xviii. 1-8. 
Sunday 16. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xviii. 9-14. 
Saturday 17. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xx. 46—xxi. 4, 
Sunday 17. Lesson, from Matthew: At that time 
came Jesus to the regions of Tyre and Sidon. See 
Sunday 17, from Matthew [Matt. xv. 21-28]. 
Saturday 18. Gospel, from Luke. Read whatever 
lesson is desired from the gospels of the Saturdays. 
But I say that this Saturday is that of the Prodigal 
Son. [The ordinary Greek Gospel for the Prodigal 
Son Saturday is Luke xv. 1-10. 

Sunday 18, of the Prodigal Son [Septuagesimaj. Gos- 
pel, from Luke: Luke xv. 11-32. 

Saturday of flesh [carnival]. Gospel, from Luke: 
Luke xxi. 8, 9, 25-27, 33-36. 


Sunday of flesh. Gospel, from Luke [error for Mat- 
thew]: Matt. xxv. 31-46. 

Saturday of cheese. [77s tupopayouv]. Gospel, 
from Matthew: Matt. vi. 1-13. 

Sunday of cheese. Gospel, from Luke [error for 
Matthew]: Matt. vi. 14-21. 


The Monday that is the first day of the great fast 
(Lent). At vespers, Gospel, from Luke: Our Lord 
said, Take heed that ye be not deceived. Written, 
Saturday of Flesh. [Luke xxi. 8, 9, 25-27, 33-36.] 
First Tuesday in the great fast (Lent). At vespers, 
Gospel, from Matthew: Our Lord said, But take heed, 
Written, Saturday of cheese [Matt. vi. 1-13]. 
Wednesday 1 in the great fast. At vespers, Gospel, 
from Mark: Mark xi. 22-26. 

Thursday 1 of the great fast. At vespers, Gospel, 
from Matthew: Matt. vii. 7-11. 
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Fol. 44.4.1. Friday 1 of the fast. At vespers, Gospel, from John: 
Our Lord said to his disciples, I am the true vine, to, 
Ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you [John xv. 1-7]. Written, Monday of Week 7 
after pente. [error for passover]| [John xiv. 27-xv. 7]. 


Saturday 1 of the fast. Commemoration of the mar- 
tyr Theodorus. Gospel, from Mark: Mark ii. 23-iii, 5. 

Fol. 44.0.1. Sunday 1 of the fast. Commemoration of Moses and 
of Aaron and of the rest. Gospel from John: At 
that time Jesus would go away to Galilee. Written 
Wednesday of the week of rest [John i. 35-51], latter 
portion. 
Saturday 2. Gospel, from Mark: Mark i. 35-44. 

Fol. 44.0.2. Sunday 2 of the great fast. Gospel, from Mark: 
Mark ii. 1-12. 

Fol. 45. a.1. Saturday 3 of the fast. Gospel, from Mark: Mark ii. 
14-17. 

Fol. 45.4.2. Sunday 3 of the great fast. Gospel, from Mark: 
Mark viii. 34-ix. 1. 

Fol. 45.. 1. Saturday 4 of the fast. Gospel, from Mark: Mark 


vii. 31-37. 

Fol. 45. b. 2. Sunday 4 of the fast. Gospel, from Mark: Mark ix. 
17-31. 

Fol. 46.a.2. Saturday 5 of the fast. Gospel, from Mark: Mark 


vili, 27-31. 

Fol. 46.0.1. Sunday 5 of the great fast. Gospel, from Mark: 
Mark x. 32-45. 

Fol. 47. a.1. Saturday 6 of the great fast. Of Mar Lazarus. Gos- 
pel, from Mark [error for John]: John xi, 1-45. 


Fol. 48. a.1. Sunday of Hosannas (Palm Sunday). Psalm before 
the evangel of matins, in liturgy 4: Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings thou hast ordained praise [ Psa. 
viii, 2]. Section (or, Verse): O Lord our Lord, how 
excellent is thy name in all the earth [Psa. viii. 1]. 
Gospel of matins, from Matthew: Matt. xxi. 1-11, 
15-17. [Fol. 48. 6. 1.] Gospel of priestly ministra- 
tion, from John: John xii. 1-18. [At end of vs. 11 is 
the note in Arabic:] And from here shall be read in 
the supplication [Az77]. Po again.in Syriac, at 
the end of the lesson, Fol. 49. a. 2.] Gospel of the 
supplication, from Luke: Luke xix. 28-40.* Latter 
Gospel in the supplication, from Luke [error for Mark]: 
Mark xi. 1-11.+ 

Fol. 49. 0.2. Monday of Passion. Gospel of matins, from Matthew: 
Matt. xxi. 18-43. [Fol. 50. 6. 2.] Monday at vespers. 
Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. xxiv. 3-35. 


* This is the lesson for the day after the Syrian order. It is not the usual one 


of the Greek. 
+ This is the latter portion of the regular Greek Arh for the day. 
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Fol. 51.0.1. Tuesday of Passion, at matins. Gospel, from Mat- 
thew: Matt. xxii. 15-xxiv. 2. [Fol. 53. . 1.] Tues- 
day of Passion, at vespers. Gospel, from Matthew: 
Matt. xxiv. 36-xxvi. 2. 

Fol. 55. 6.1. Wednesday of Passion. Gospel of matins, from John: 
John xii. 17-50, [Fol. 56. a. 2.] Wednesday in Pas- 
sion Week, at vespers. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xxvi. 6-16. 

Fol. 56. . 2. Thursday of secrets (or, mysteries), at matins. Gosp., 
from Luke: Luke xxii. 1-39. (Then the note in 
Syriac, Fol. 57. 6. 1.:) There belong to this Thursday 
of secrets (then in Arabic:) Evangel of the washing. 
Gospel, from John: John xiii. 1-8. [Here the lesson 
breaks off at the end of the leaf, as the next two 
leaves are missing. The lesson is part of the Syrian ; 
viz. John xiii. 1-30, which included more than the 
Greek. The next leaf now present (Fol. 58) begins in 
the midst of a lesson, —- vespers of this Thurs- 
day after the Greek order. ‘The fragmentary lesson 
is:]| Matt. xxvi. 44-xxvii. 2. 


Gospel 1 of the twelve gospels of the night of Fri- 
day of Passion, (Then in Arabic:) And it is the Gos- 

el of the commandment (or, Mandata, Maundy): 

ohn xiii. 31-xviii. 1. (At xiv. 15 [Fol. 59. 5. 1] is an 
Arabic note in the margin:) From here shall be read 
at the adoration, first day of pentecost.* _— again 
just before the last clause of xiv. 31, in [Fol. 60. a. 1.] 
Arabic:) As far as here shall be read for the adora- 
tion. 

. Gospel 2, from John: John xviii. 1-28. 

. Gospel 3, from Matthew: Matt. xxvi. 57-75. 

. Gospel 4, from John: John xviii, 28—xix. 16. 

Gospel 5, from Matthew: Matt. xxvii. 3-32. 

Gospel 6, from Mark: Mark xv. 16-32. 

Gospel 7, from Matthew: Matt. xxvii. 33-54. 

Gospel 8, from Luke: Luke xxiii. 32-49. 

Gospel 9, from John: John xix. 25-37. 

Gospel 10, from Mark: Mark xv. 43-47. 

Gospel 11, from John: John xix, 38-42. 

. Gospel 12, from Matthew. (Note in Arabic:) And it 
shall also be read on Great Saturday. (Then in 
Syriac:) Great Saturday, at matins. Matt. xxvii. 
62-66. 


Fol. 68.a.2. There follows the gospel of the day time of Great 
Friday (Good Friday), at the sixth hour, gathered in 


FBR 


*These Arabic notes mark a Syrian lesson, which, however, is not quite coin- 
cident with that given here, as it extended from John xiv. 15 to xv. 7; or several 
verses beyond this one. 
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congregation, to the church, and praying the prayers 
of the sixth hour; and after that, commencing accord- 
ing to the faxis, in regular succession; and reading 
the Gospel from Matthew: At that time, when Judas 
saw that he was condemned, to, Him they compelled 
to bear the cross [ Matt. xxvii. 3—-33].* Written, Gos- 
pel of the night 5, of the night of Friday [Matt. xxvii. 
3-32].* Joined with it, latter Gospel, from Matthew: 
Matt. xxvii. 33-56. 

Gospel 2, from Mark: Then the soldiers took, to, 
Come down now from the cross [Mark xv. 16-32]. 
Written, in Great Friday, of the night, Gospel 6. 
Joined [with it], latter, from Mark: Mark xv. 32- 
41.+ 

Gospel 3, from Luke: Then there were led with Jesus, 
two, to, Women who had come from Galilee, and 
beheld [Luke xxiii, 33-49].[ See in Great Friday, of 
the night, Gospel 8. 

Gospel 4, from John: Then they brought Jesus from 
Caiaphas, to, Gave him to them that they might cru- 
cify him [John xviii. 28-xix. 16]. Written, in Great 
Friday, Gospel 4. Latter Gospel, from John: John 
xix. 23-37.§ 


Gospel of Great Friday, at vespers. At the sign of 
the cup. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. xxvii. 1-38. 
(Fol. 71. a. 1.) Luke: Luke xxiii. 39-43. (Fol. 71. a. 
2.) Matthew: Matt. xxvii. 39-54. (Fol. 71. 5. 2.) 
John: John xix. 31-37. (Fol. 72. a. 1.) Matthew: 
Matt. xxvii. 54-61. 

Great Saturday, at matins. Gospel, from Matthew, 
and for the daytime of the morrow. Written, Gospel 
of Friday, of the night, 12 [Matt. xxvii. 62-66]. 
Gospel of priestly ministration at vespers, Gospel, 
from Matthew: Matt. xxviii. 1-15. (Then a note in 
Arabic [Fol. 72. 6. 2.:] And from here shall be read 
the first of the resurrection. (Then in Syriac:) Gos- 
pel from Matthew: Matt. xvi. 19-20. [The Greek 
usually includes both. | 


(Note in Arabic:) Finished is the holy Evangel ; and 


* The first of these two lessons is the Syrian for matins, but nearly the Greek 


for the first hour. The second together with the following “latter gospel” nearly 
agree with the Greek first vigil. Separately they partly agree with the Greek 
“liturgy” lessens. With these day-time gospels, nothing in the Greek or Syrian 
order exactly corresponds. 
+ This corresponds with part of the Greek “liturgy” for 3d hour. 

This corresponds with part of the Greek for 6th hour. 

This corresponds with part of the Greek for 9th hour. 

These vesper gospels agree exactly with the lessons of the Greek “ liturgy ” 


for Good Friday. 
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Fol. 72. 6.2. from God is the help (é. e., by God’s help). May God 
pardon its writer, also him who had a share (or, care) 
in it. Amen. And there follow the Gospels of the 
Resurrection, and the vigils. And the praise be to 
God forever and ever. 


Again we write Gospel 1, called of the resurrection. 
At matins, Gospel 1, from Matthew: Then the eleven 
disciples, to, Unto the end of the world. Written, 
Great Saturday, at matins, latter portion [Matt. xxviii. 
16-20}. 

Goapal 2, from Mark: When the Sabbath was past, 
Mary Magdalene, to, For they were afraid [Mark xvi. 
1-8]. Written, at Sunday 3 after passover, latter 
portion. 

.1. Gospel 3, from Mark: Mark xvi. 9-20. 

. Sunday 4. Gospel, from Luke: Luke xxiv. 1-12. 

. Sunday 5. From Luke: Simon then rose and ran to 
the sepulchre, to, When he broke bread [Luke xxiv. 
12-35]. See Tuesday of Rest. [The lesson here re- 
ferred to is the fragment at the beginning of the MS.] 
Gospel 6. From Luke: Then Jenn stood in the 
midst of his disciples, and said to them, to, Glorifying 
and blessing God. Amen. [Luke xxiv. 36-53].* Writ- 
ten, at the feast of the ascension: the [gospel] of 
priestly ministration. 

Gospel 7. From John: Jobn xx. 1-10. 
. Gospel 8. From John: John xx. 11-18, 
Gospel 9.4 And when evening, to, That they [error 
Sor ye] might have life in his name [John xx. 19-31]. 
Written, at New Sunday.} 
Gospel 10. From John: John xxi. 1-14. 
Gospel 11. From John: Then Jesus appeared to his 
disciples when he arose from the dead. He said to 
Simon, to, Contain the books which should be written 
[John xxi. 14-25].§ Written, Saturday of Pentecost. 
(Note in Arabic: Finished is the holy Gospel. And 
there follow the vigils; and from God is the help. 
(A late marginal note in Arabic at the top of the 
age reads:) Seek for the eleventh [Gospjel at the 
paardey of Pentecost. (Part of one word is ob- 
literated.) 


* The Greek order omits vs. 53. 

The space for the rubric “ From John ” is left blank. 

At Pentecost this lesson is referred to as John xx. 19-23; which also agrees 
with the Greek for this 9th resurrection Gospel. In a blank space in the line, 
a much later hand has added in Arabic what is probably meant for “ Absolution 
for the day,” but which really reads: The loosening (forgiving ?) of Thomas— 
except that the first word is unintelligible. 

§ The Greek order has vss. 15-25. 
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Before passing on to the Menology, it may be remarked that 
the chief deviations in the foregoing Evangelistarium from the 
Greek lessons occur in the week-days of the first week in Lent, 
in the lessons for Palm Sunday, and in those for the daytime 
of Good Friday. The main lesson for Palm Sunday coincides 
here with the Syrian; while those for the daytime of Good 
Friday coincide with neither the Greek nor the Syrian. The 
other deviations from the Greek are trivial; and they are 
comprehended in the following list, except as already marked 
in the foot notes: 3d Wednesday after passover coincides with 
the MS. cited by Scrivener as Gale O. 4.22; but the ordinary 
Greek gives it for the following Friday, and gives that which 
is in the MS. for Friday, for this Wednesday. For Friday, in 
the same week, however, the Gale MS. has vss. 48-54. Sat- 
urday 8, the Greek ends at vs. 1. Friday 6, the Greek ended 
at vs. 10; but MS. Gale is sameas here. Sunday 7, the Greek 
has vss. 2-13. After pentecost, Tuesday, the Greek ends at 
v.11; Wednesday, the Greek has vss. 20-30; Thursday, the 
Greek has 51-41; Friday, the Greek has chap. vii. 9-18; Sat- 
urday 1, the Greek has 42-48; Sunday 1, the Greek omits vs. 
39; Sunday 3, the Greek has vss. 22, 23, and puts the rest of 
the lesson in Monday of 2d week; Saturday 10, the Greek 
ends at chap. xviii.1; Sunday 15, the Greek ends at vs. 40; 
Saturday 16, the Greek ends at vs. 30. After the Cross, or 
Saturday 1 in Luke, the Greek extends to vs. 46; Sunday 6 in 
Luke, the Greek omits vss. 36,37; Saturday 8, the Greek has 
vss. 37-48; Saturday 10, the Greek has vss. 19-21; Saturday 
14, the Greek has vss. 19-21; Saturday 18, where the MS. 
gives no lesson, the Greek has Luke xv. 1-10. For Wednesday 
of Passion Week, the Greek has John xi. 47-53, or xii. 17-47. 


In translating the Menology, a few things have given some 
little trouble; chiefly the proper names. The Syriac spelling 
is such as to defy uniform transliteration. The familiar forms, 
where manifest, I have retained; and as to the rest, I have 
tried to be guided by common sense. There are two words in 
the MS. for ‘commemoration’ of a saint or event, but it has 
proved inconvenient to attempt to render them by different 
words. The Greek word for ‘Gospel’ I have rendered by 
‘evangel,’ the Syriac by ‘gospel.’ There are two words for 
‘saint:’ one meaning ‘holy,’ the other ‘pious.’ I have kept 
‘saint’ for the first, and ‘pious’ for the last; as the last was 
sometimes used in Syriac [and apparently a few times in this 
MS.] as a euphemism for ‘bishop.’ The expression rendered 
‘mother of God’ is more strictly Theotokos or Deipara. The 
exact Syriac expression for ‘mother of God’ does occur once 
or twice; but I could not well draw the distinction. The word 
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for ‘apostle’ occurs with a very wide signification; but to 
render it by ‘ missionary’ would be false in most cases. 

The following is a translation of the Menology, omitting the 
lessons except by indication. Those written out in full are 
unbracketed, but those which are merely referred to are 
enclosed in brackets. It would have been interesting to note 
the coincidences with the Greek Menology given in Scrivener’s 
Plain Introduction, 2d ed., pp. 81, 82, and with the Jerusalem 
Syriac as given ib. p. 292, 293; but it could not be done 
without a sacrifice of space altogether disproportionate to the 
importance of the matter. It has not been convenient to keep 
the abbreviations of the original in translating. 


MENOLOGY. 


Fol. %5.a.1. Again we write the tawis (i. e. order) of feasts of the 
whole year, according to the Greek. At the begin- 
ning of the year is the month Ilal (Septemher). Days 
30. Daytime, hours, 12; and of the night, hours 12. 
1. Feast of pious Mar Simeon Stylites (it. of the top 
of the pillar), and of the forty saints, and of the begin- 
ning of the year, and commemoration of the mother 
of God. Psalm: Thy name shall be remembered in 
all generations [Psa. xlv. (16) 17]. Section (or, Verse): 
Hearken, O daughter, and see, and incline thine ear 
[Psa. xlv. (9) 10]. And this Psalm is to be said at all 
the feasts of the mother of God at matins before the 
evangels; and if a man is prepared at the feast of Mar 
Simeon in his church, and will that the evangels be 
read, Gospel in 5 of Canfin 1 (December) [Matt. xi. 
27-30], that which is of Mar Saba. And in priestly 
ministration, read the Gospel from Luke: Luke iv. 
16-22. 

Fol. %. a.2. 2. Feast of chief priests, John Sifima [Faster] and 
Paul the younger; and the martyr Mama. Gospel of 
the martyr, written at Friday of the first week of the 
great fast, at vespers [John xv. 1-7]. For the chief 

_ priests, Gospel from Matthew: Matt. v. 14-19. 

Fol. 75. b.2. 3. Martyrdom of Anthimus metropolitan of Nico- 
media, and Theoctistus companion of Mar Euthymius. 
Gospel from John: John x. 9-16. 

Fol. 76. a.1. 4. Martyrs, of the chief priests Babdla and his dis- 
ciples. Gospel, from Luke: Luke x. 1-12. 

Fol. 76.4.2. 5. Martyr Zechariah the premeee and of the martyr 
Thutiel.* Gospel, from Luke: The multitudes won- 
dered at the gracious words. See 14 of Heziran 
(June) — iv. 22-30]. Gospel, from Matthew, 
and for Zechariah: Woe unto you, Scribes and Phari- 


* Perhaps error for “Joel,” olaph being mistaken for tau by the scribe. 
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sees, to, That all these things may come upon this 
eneration [Matt. xxiii. 29-36]. Written, Tuesday of 
sr sag in the Gospel of matins, latter portion. 

6. Eudoxius, and saint Christina, and the archangel 
Michael. Gospel, from Luke: Our Lord said to his 
disciples, He that heareth you heareth me [Luke x. 
16]. See Saturday 10, from Luke [Luke x. 16-21]. 
Gospel of the martyr, written at Sunday 13, from 
Luke [Luke xviii. 18-27]. 

7. Of the martyr Sozontos, and the pious Abraham 
that was a robber. See in 20 of this month [hiat MS. 
at that place, but probably Luke xxi. 12-19 is in- 
tended. | 

8. Birth day of the mother of God. Gospel fof 
matins, from Luke: Luke i. 39-56. (Fol. 76. 5. 2.) 
And in priestly ministration. Gospel, from Luke: 
Luke x. 38-42; xi. 27, 28. 

9. Feast of Anna (Hanna) and Joachim, parents of 
the mother of God. Gospel, from Luke: Our Lord 
said, No man lighteth a candle and hideth it. See 
Gospel of Saturday 6, from Luke [Luke viii. 16-21]. 
10. Feast of saint Baribsaba and saint Saurianus, and - 
adoration of the cross. Gospel, from John: And 
there were gathered together the ‘chief priests and 
Pharisees, and they said. See Monday 6 of pente. 
[error for passover]| - ohn xi. 47-54]. For the adora- 
tion of the cross. Gospel, from Matthew : Our Lord 
said, He that loveth father or mother. See Saturday 
7 [Matt. x. 37-xi. 1]. 

11. Celebration of Saint Theodora, and adoration of 
the precious cross. For the martyr, from Mark: 
Great multitudes thronged Jesus. See in 4 of Canfin 
1 (December) [Mark v. 24-28]. For the adoration of 
the cross, from John. See Tuesday 2 after passover 
[John iii. 16-21]. 

12. Feast of Saint Corito (Choritus ?) and Autonomus, 
and Cornelius the centurion. Read from Matthew: 
He that loveth father or mother. See Saturday 7 
[ Matt. x. 37-xi. 1]. And the Gospel to be réad this 
Saturday before the feast of the cross, lesson from 
John. Written, Monday in week 6 after passover 
[John xi, 47-54]. 


Sunday before the feast of the cross. Gospel, from 
John: John iii, 13-17. 

13. Dedication of the temple of the rebuilding in 
Jerusalem, and adoration of the cross. Lesson from 
John: Our Lord said, He that loveth his life shall lose 
it, to, For this cause came I unto this hour. See 
Tuesday of week 6 of pente. [error for passover], 
from the middle of the lesson onward [John xii. 
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25-27]. Lesson of the adoration, see Tuesday 6 of 
pente. [error for passover] [John xii. 19-36]. 
14. Elevation of the cross and commemoration of 
Mar John Chrysostom (lit., Mouth of Gold). Psalm 
before the Gospel of matins: God that worketh sal- 
vation in the midst of the earth [Psa. xxiv. 12]. 
Section (or, Verse): O God, why hast thou cast us off 
forever [Psa. Ixxiv. 1]. Gospel of matins, from John. 
See Tuesday of week 6 of pente. [error for passover] 
[John xii. 19-36]. Gospel of priestly ministration, 
from John: John xi. 53; xix. 6-37. 
Saturday after the feast of the cross, from John, Fri- 
day 4 of pente. [error for passover] [John viii. 21-30]. 
Sunday after the feast of the cross. Written, in Sun- 
day 3 of the fast [Mark viii. 34-ix. 1]. 
15. Feast of the martyr and priest Acachius (Achai- 
cus?) metropolitan of Melitene, and the martyr Nicita 
(or Niceta). And on this day the receiving of sight 
of Paul, and celebration of the six holy councils. 
Gospel, in 20 of this month. [Probably Luke xxi. 
12-19 ; but Aiat MS. at that place]. Gospel for the 
martyr, from Matthew: Matt. x. 16-22. 
16. Feast of the martyr Euphemia. Gospel, from 
Luke: Luke vii. 36-48. [The lesson breaks off at the 
end of the leaf, the next leaf being missing; but it 
— extended to vs. 50. The next leaf present 
egins in the midst of the note at the beginning of 
the next month. ] 


[Fragment of note at beginning of Tishrin 1, or Octo- 
ber.] Hanania of Damascus, of the 72; and of Peter, 
bishop. See 2 in [lal (September) [Matt. v. 14-19]. 
Latter, from Luke. Written in Saturday 11 [Luke 
xii. 32-40]. 

2. Chief priest Cyprianas, and Justina (Justinia?) the 
virgin. Gospel, written in 3 in Ilal [John x. 9-16]. 

8. Dionysius the Great, bishop (or, Dionysius, arch- 
bishop) of Athens, disciple of Paul the apostle. Gos- 
pel, from Matthew: Matt. xiii. 45-54. 

4, Martyrdom of Peter the priest and Bartholomew 
the disciple of Paul. Gospel, 4 in Ill | Luke x. 1-12]. 
5. Commemoration of Malactes (or, Malactis) and 
Saint Christinis. See in Sunday 10 from Luke [Luke 
xiii. 10-17]. 

6. Crowned of martyrs Mar Thomas, one of the 
twelve. Gospel, New Sunday [John xx, 19-23 (or 31) ]. 
7. Crowned of martyrs Sergius and Bacchus. Psalm 
before the evangel of matins, in liturgy 4: Wonder- 
ful, O God. Section: Bless the Lord God. Gospel 
of matins, see Sunday 1 after pentecost [Matt. x. 32, 
39 
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33, 37-39; xix. 27-30]. And in priestly ministration, 
from Luke. See 20 in Ildl. [Aéat MS. at that place. | 
8. Saint Pelagia of Antioch, who was a harlot. Gos- 
pel, Sunday 10 from Luke [Luke xiii. 10-17]. 

9. Feast of James the apostle, and Saints Stratonicus 
and Seleucus. Gospel 8, from Luke [Luke x. 25-37; 
or ix. 37-43; according to whether Sunday 8, or Sat- 
urday 8 is meant. But if 8 of this month is meant, 
then Luke xiii, 10-17]. 

10. Martyrdom of John Dulmia (or Dilmia, or Dilu- 
mites, or, the Elamite). Gospel 10, from Luke [Luke 
xiii, 10-17; or x. 16-21]. 

11. Commemoration of the seventh council, and Nac- 
terius (Nicoterius, Niceterius, or Nicetorius), chief 
priest. Gospel, 2 in [lal [Matt. v. 14-19]. 

12. Martyr Aprobus, and Trachys (or Trachon), and 
Andronicus, and Domininus, and Zenarius. See 20 in 
Tal oo MS. at that place, but probably Luke xxi. 
12-19}. 

13. Feast of the martyrs Carpius and Paplius (or 
oe and his fellows. See 15 in Ill [Matt. x. 
16-22}. 

14. Feast of Marcius (or Marcion) and Nazarius (or 
Nazareus). See Wednesday after passover. [John i. 
35-51]. 

15. OF the presbyter Lucianus from Antioch. See 3 
in this month [Matt. xiii, 45-54]. 

16. Feast of Alginonus the centurion, and the prophet 
Josia [sic. Isaiah ?], and feast of Gabriel the arch- 
angel. See 15 in Ilal [Matt. x. 16-22]. 

17. Martyr Mamutus and his fellows. See in 2 in 
Tlal [Matt. v. 14-19]. 

18. Apostle Mar Luke the Evangelist. Psalm of 
matins: Their tidings has gone forth in all the earth 
[Psa. xix. 5]. Section (or, Verse): The heavens de- 
clare [Psa. xix. 1]. Gospel, 1 Tishrin 2 [Matt. x. 1-8]. 
And in priestly ministration, 10 from Luke [Luke xii. 
10-17; rather than x. 16-21]. 

19. Martyr Daurus. Gospel, 2 in [ Matt. v. 14-19]. 
20. Of Artimius and the crowned Cozma, and Dami- 
anus. See in Saturday 3 after passover [John xv. 
17-xvi. 2]. 

21. Commemoration of pious Criton, disciple of Mar 
Antonius. Gospel, from Luke: Luke vi. 17-23. 

22, Feast of Abacius, bishop. Gospel, in 5 of this 
month [Luke xiii. 10-17]. 

23. Commemoration of James the brother of our Lord, 
and of Simeon the Just. See Sunday 6, from Luke 
[Luke viii. 26-39]. 

24, Commemoration of chief priests Proclus and his 
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fellows, 14 thousand and two hundred and fifty and 
two. Gospel, Saturday 11 from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 
25. Commemoration of Marcianus and Martodos, chief 
priests of Constantinople. Gospel, from Luke: Luke 
xii, 2-12. 
26. Feast of the martyr Demetrius, and finding of the 
head of John Baptist, 2d time, and commemoration of 
the great earthquake that took place. Psalm before 
the evangel at matins: Wonderful, O God. Seetion 
(or, Verse): Bless ye the Lord. Gospel of matins, 
rom John: I atm the true vine. See Monday of week 
7 of pente. [error for passover] — xiv. 27-xv. 7]. 
Gospel of the earthquake, from Matthew: Matt. viii. 
23-27 (Fol. 80. 6. 1.) For the martyr, see Saturday 
3 after passover [John xv, 17—xvi. 2h 
27. Feast of Artemidorus and Theodorus.-and the rest 
who 7 with them. Gospel, 15 in [lal [Matt x. 
16-22}. 
28. Feast of Peter and Stephen and Andrew. Satur- 
day 11, from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 
29. Commemoration of Saint Saba, and Mar Simeon 
Tar Mesatha, and Mar Abraham and his fellows, and 


of Stephen companion of Mar Saba. Gospel, in 5 in’ 


Canfin | [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 

30. Feast of Saint Cyriacus and the chief priests. 
Gospel, 3 in Ilal [John x. 9-16]. 

31. Commemoration of Saints Zenobius and Asterius 
and their fellows. Gospel, Saturday 11, from Luke. 
[Luke xii. 32-40]. 


Tishrin 2 (November). Days 30. Daytime, hours 
10; and night time, hours 14. 

1. Of the prodigals Cozma and Damianus, who were 
laid to rest. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. x. 1-8. 

2. Feast of Aphthonios and his fellows. Gospel, in 5 
of Canfin 1 [ Matt. xi. 27-30]. 

3. Dedication of the temple of Georgius and Joseph. 
Gospel 20 in Ilal [Aéat MS. at that place]. And mar- 
tyrs, 29 in Heziran [Matt. xvi. 13-19]. 

4. Martyr Theodotis, and Saint Nicodora, and Ermios, 
Gospel, Saturday 11, from Matthew | Matt. xix. 3-12]. 
5. Of the martyr Galactinos and Apistion his wife, 
from Homs; and of the pious Joan(n)e (or Junia?). 
See 21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 

6. Martyrdom of the chief priest Constantinus (or, 
Constantius), and Paul the confessor. Gospel, in 25 
Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 2-12]. 

7. Martyrdom of the 33 martyrs from Melatine (or 
Melitene). Gospel, that of eo [Luke xii. 2-12]. 
8. Of the archangel Michael. Psalm before Gospel of 
matins: Bless, ye heavens and angels of the Cael, 
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ye waters that are above the heavens [ Psa. cxlviii. 4]. 
Gospel of matins, Saturday 10 from Luke [Luke xiii. 
10-17]. And in priestly ministration, from John. 
See Sunday 4 of peute. [error for after passover (John 
v. 1-15); or else “John” is error for Matthew (Matt. 
viii. 5-13) ]. 
9. Commemoration of the martyr Christophorus. See 
Monday 7 of pente. [error for passover, John xiv. 
27-xv. 7]; latter part of the Gospel. 
10. Martyr Euristius and [female] Saint Metronius. 
Gospel, 15 in [lal [Matt. x. 16-22]. The [female] 
saint, in Saturday 11, from Matthew [Matt. xix. 3-12]. 
11. Holy Mina and Victor (written Biktor) and 
Vicentius (written Bikentios). Gospel, in Saturday 3 
after passover [John xv. 17-xvi. 2]. 
12. Of the chief priest John the beloved. Gospel 21 
in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 
13. Chief priest John Chrysostom. Gospel, in 2 in 
[ Matt. v. 14-19]. 
14, Apostle Philip. Gospel, Wednesday in week of 
rest; half of the lesson [John i, 35-51). 
15. Of the confessors Simona and Goria (or, Gauria) 
and Habib, martyrs of Orrhe (i. e. Edessa). Gospel, 
in 2 in Ilal [Matt. v. 14-19]. 
16. Of Matthew the apostle and evangelist, and Saint 
Barlam, he in whose hand fire was put because sacri- 
fices were to be made to the idol, and he would not. 
Gospel, Saturday 5, from Matthew [Matt. ix. 9-13]. 
17. Chief priest Gregorius, Wonder-worker (Thauma- 
ag Gospel, in day 1 of this month [Matt. x. 
1-8}. 
18. Romanus. See 25 Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 2-12]. 
19. Of the holy martyrs Basius (Vasius ?) and Neo- 
phytius, and their fellows. Gospel, Saturday 3 after 
passover [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 
20. Chief priests Maximus and Gennadius. Gospel, 
in 2 in [lal [Matt. v. 14-19]. 
21. Going up of the mother of God to the temple. 
Psalm: Thy name shall be remembered to all genera- 
tions [Psa. xlv. 17]. Section (or, Verse): Instead of 
thy fathers shall be thy children [Psa. xlv. 16]. See 
Gospel of matins and of priestly ministration, 8 in 
Thal [Luke i. 39-58; and x. 38-42; xi. 27, 28]. 
22. [Female] Martyr Cilicilias. Gospel, Saturday 17 
from Matthew | Matt. xxv. 1-13]. 
23. Peter the pious, of the chief priests of Conia 
Iconium], and Anaphilistius and Alexander. Satur- 
ay 11, from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 
24. Gregorius, and of the martyrdom of Matrinus (or 
Metrinus). See 3 in [lal [John x. 9-16]. 
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25. Of the chief priest and martyr Clementus, pope of 

Rome, and Peter of Alexandria. Gospel, Saturday 3 

after passover [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

26. Apostle Si[lvanus?], and Abacius, Gospel, 21 in 

Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 

27. Of pious Palladius and the martyr James of Mem- 
his. Gospel of the martyr, Monday 7 of pente. 

Laver Jor after passover. John xiv. 27-xv. 7]. Gos- 

pel of the saint, 21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 

28. Of Stephen the younger, and the martyr Eiren- 

archus. Saturday 11, from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 
29. Theodulus. See 5 in Canin [Matt. xi. 

27-30]. 

30. Apostle Andrew; from 12th Gospel from John: 

Then John was standing, and two of. See Wednes- 

day in week of rest [John i. 35-51]. From the begin- 

ning of the lesson to the middle. 


Canin 1 [December]. Days in it, 31. Daytime, 
hours 9; and night time, hours 15. 

1. Of the apostle Hannania and the prophet Nahum. 
Gospel, in 2 in Ilal [ Matt. v. 14-19]. 

2. Prophet Habakkuk [written by error Habakub : cf. 
LXX. spelling]. See 14 Heziran [Luke iv. 22-30]. 

3. Prophet Sophonia [Zephaniah]. 5 in Iial [Matt. 
xxiii. 29-36]. 

4. Commemoration of Saints Barbara and Juline (or, 
Juliane), and of the pious John of Damascus. Psalm 
before the gospel of matins: My soul keepeth thy 
testimonies and loveth them wondrously [Psa. cxix. 
167]. Section (or, Verse): Princes have persecuted 
me without a cause [ Psa. cxix. 161]. Gospel of matins, 
from Matthew. Saturday 17, from Matthew [Matt. 
xxv. 1-13]. And in priestly ministration, from Mark. 
Mark v. 24-28. 

5. [6 is written first in outline, by mistake, but left 
unrubricated.] Feast of pious Mar Saba of Jerusa- 
lem. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. xi. 27-30. 

6. Of the chief priest Nicolaus. Gospel, 21 in Tishrin 
1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 


' 7. The —_ and chief priest Ambrosius. Gospel, 3 


in Ill [John x. 9-16]. 

8. Of the pious and chief priest Sophronius. Gospel, 
in 2 in Tlal [Matt. v. 14-19]. 

9. Conception of Hanna [with child] with the mother 
of God. Gospel, in Saturday 6, from Luke [Luke viii. 
16-21}. 

10. a, Ampelusius. Gospel, in Saturday 11 from 
Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 

11. Pious Daniel Stylites. Gospel, in 5 in this month. 
[Matt. xi. 27-30]. 
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12. Chief priest Espiridon (or, Spiridon). Gospel, in 
3 in x. 9-16]. 

13. Of the five martyr soldiers. Gospel, in 20 in 
[Aéat MS. at that 

14. Saint Philemon, and Tarsus. Gospel, 25 in Ilal 
[hiat MS. at that place]. 

15. Martyr and chief priest Eleutherius. Gospel, in 
Saturday 10, from Luke [Luke x. nae 

16. Of the prophet Haggai. Gospel, in 5 in Il@l 
[Matt. xxiii. 29-26]. 

17. The pious and confessor John, chief priest, and 
Daniel the prophet, and the three children. Gospel, 
in Sunday 1 after pentecost [ Matt. x. 32, 33, 37-39 ; 
xix. 27-30]. 

18. The 3 children, and Philetus. Gospel, in 5 in [lal 
[Matt. xxiii. 29-36]. 


There follows Saturday 1 of the fathers, before the 
nativity. Gospel, Saturday 11, from Luke [Luke xii. 
32-40]. 

Senay 1 of the fathers, before the nativity. Gospel 
11, from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 

Saturday 2 of the fathers. Gospel, Saturday 12, from 
Luke [Luke xiii. 19-29]. 

Sunday 2 of the fathers, that is before the nativity. 
Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. i. 1-25. 

[Here the lesson breaks off at the end of a leaf, and the 
next four leaves are missing. ] 


Matt. xi. 27-30. [Fragment of lesson for 3 of Candin 2]. 
4. Of Gregorius of Crete (A459) and the martyr 


Zosimus. See in 20 in [lal [Aiat MS. at that place]. 

Gospel of the day, from Luke: Luke vii. 17-23. 

5. Dawn, holy feast of Epiphany. Gospel of priestly 

ministration of vespers, from Luke: Luke iii. 1-18. 

6. Holy feast of Lights. Psalm before Gospel. of 

matins: The voice of the Lord is upon the waters 

ple xxix. 3]. Section (or, Verse): Give unto the 
ord, ye sons of men [Psa. xxix. 1]. Gospel of matins, 

from Mark: Mark i.9-11. Gospel for the blessing of 

the waters, Gospel, from Luke: Luke xx.1-8, [Fol. . 

84. a. 1.] Gospel of priestly ministration, from Mat- 

thew: Matt. iii. 13-17. 

7. Right hand of John the Baptist. Gospel, Satur- 

day of Rest [John iii.22-28]. Gospel for Mar John, 

from John: John i. 29-34, 

Saturday after the feast of Epiphany. Gospel from 

Matthew: Matt. iv. 1-11. 

Sunday after the feast of Epiphany. Gospel from 

Matthew: Matt. iv. 12-17. 
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8. Martyr Xenophon and his fellows. Gospel, Satur- 
day 17, from Matthew [Matt. xxv.1-13]. Gospel of 
the day, from Luke: Luke iii. 19-22. 
9. Of the martyr Polycarp. See Monday of week 7 
of pente. [error for after passover. John xiv. 27-xv. 
7]. Gospel of the day, from Luke: Luke xx, 1-8, 
10. Of Gregorius of Nyssa, and Domitianus and Me- 
letius. Gospel of the chief-priests (or, chief-priestly 
ministration), Tuesday after pentecost [{Matt. iv. 23- 
v.13]. The others, see in 21 Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 
17-23]. Gospel of the day, from Luke: Luke iv. 1-13. 
11. Saint Theodosius. See Gospel, 5 in Canin 1 
Matt. xi.27-30]. Gospel of the day, from John: 
ohn x, 39-42. 
12. Feast of Astenus (or Stenus, or Astunios), who 
caused water to gush forth from the well, and Saint 
Tathedas (?). Gospel, in 5 in Canan 1 [Matt. xi. 
27-30}. 
13. Martyrs Armilius and Astratius (or Stratius). 
Seek in 20 in Ildl [Aéat MS. at that place]. 
14. The fathers who were slain in Mt. Sinai. Gospel 
11, from Luke [either Luke xiv. 16-24 (Sunday 11), 
or xii, 32-40 (Saturday 11) ]. 
15. Chief priest Babfla, and of the children, and John 
his lord. Gospel, 20 in Tishrin 1 [John xy. 17—xvi. 2]. 
16. Adoration of the precious chain that fell off from 
the feet of Peter. Psalm before Gospel of matins : 
Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children [Psa, xlv. 
16]. Section (or, Verse): My heart is inditing a good 
matter [Psa. xlv.1]. Gospel of matins, from John. 
Written, Wednesday in week of Rest [John i, 35-51], 
part 1. And in priestly ministration, from John : 
Simeon, son of Jona, lovest thou me [John xxi. 17]. 
Written, Saturday of pentecost [7. ¢., before pente- 
cost : John xxi. 15-25]. 
17. Of the pious Antonius. Gospel, in 21 in Tishrin 
1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 
18. Chief priests Athanasius and Cyril. Gospel, in 2 
in Ilal [Matt. v. 
19. Father of pious Theodotus. Seek Saturday 11, 
from Luke [Luke xiv. 16-24]. 


-20. Of pious Euthymus of Jerusalem. Gospel, in 5 


in Candin 1 [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 

21. Of Maximus the confessor. Gospel, in Sunday 10, 
from Luke [Luke xiii. 10-17]. 

22. Apostle Timotheus, and Anastasius. Gospel, in 
Sunday 1 after pente. Leaps x. 32, 38, 37-39; xix. 
27-30]. Latter, in 2 in [lal [Matt. v. 14-19]. 

23. Saints Clementus and Agathangelus. Gospel, 
from John: John xii, 24-36. 
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24. Of Saint Vincentius (written Bincentius). See in 

15 in Ilal [Matt. x. 16-22]. 

25. Gregorius speaker of divinity (Theologus). See 

in 21 in Tishriu 1 [Luke vi. 17-23}. 

26. Martyr Asterius and his fellows. See in Saturday 

3 after passover [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

27. John Chrysostom and Mar Simeon Stylites. Gos- 

pel, in 20 in Ill, latter [Aéat MS. at that place]. For 
ohn, 3 in Ilal [John x. 9-16]. 

28. Of the pious and teacher Ephrem the Syrian. 

Gospel, from Luke : Luke xv, 2-10. 

es 86. a. 2.] Latter, in the order of the Greeks, 

ritten in 5 in Candin 1 [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 

29. Saint A%ginetius. Seek 5 in Canin 1 [Matt. xi. 

27-30]. 

30. Zino hon and his sons. Seek Saturday 3 after 

passover | John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

31. - and John. Seek 1 in Tishrin 2 [Matt. x. 

1-8]. 


Days in it, 28. Daytime, hours 
11; and night time, hours 13. 

1. Feast of Saint Criton. Seek in Saturday 10, from 
Luke [Luke x. 16-21]. 

2. Going up [%. e. presentation] of our Lord to the 
temple. Gospel of matins, in 8 in Ital [Luke i. 
39-56]. And in priestly ministration, from Luke: 
Luke ii. 22-40, 

3. Feast of Simeon and Hanna the prophetess. Seek 
that of yesterday, latter portion [Luke ii, 22-40]. 

4. Pious Isidorus, presbyter of Alexandria. Seek in 
21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 

5. Martyr Agathe. Seek in Sunday 17, from Matthew 
[Matt. xv. 21-28]. 

6. Martyr Mar Lilan, from Homs. Seek in 5 in 
Canin 1 [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 

7. Pious Parthenius. Seek Monday of week 7 of 
pente. [error for after passover. John xiv. 27-xv. 7]. 
8. Martyr Theodorus the soldier. Seek Saturday 1 of 
the fast [Mark ii. 23-iii. 5]. See 18 in Tishrin 1 [Luke 
x. 16-21]. 

9. Saint Pelagius. Seek Saturday 3 after passover 
[John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

10. Of the martyr Nicephorus. Seek 20 from Ildl 
[hiat MS. at that place]. 

11. Chief priest Basilius of Sebaste. Seek Monday in 
Week 7 of pente. [error for after passover. John xiv. 
27-xv. 7]. 

12. Suing Meletius. Seek in 2 in [lal [Matt. v. 14-19]. 
13, Pious Martininus. Seek in 5 in Candin 1 [Matt. 
xi, 27-30]. 
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14, Pious Euxentius (or, Auxentius?). Seek in begin- 
ning of Tishrin 2 [Matt. x. 1-8]. 

15. Apostle Onesimus. Seek in 18 in Tishrin 1 [Luke 
x. 16-21}. 

Saint Piaphilus and his fellows. Seek in Saturday 3 
after passover [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

17. Saint Euphrosyne. Seek in Saturday 10 from 
Luke [Luke x. 16-21]. 

18. Saint Lau[re]ntius, pope of Rome. See 3 in Ilal 


[John x. 9-16]. 
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19. Of pious Euxenbius and Eustath[ius] patriarch of 
Antioch. Seek in 2 in Ilal [ Matt. v. a 

20. Pious Papontius (or Pepontius, or Paphontius) 
Arsius [error for of Tarsus ?], disciple of Paul. Seek 
in 21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 

21. Chief priests Timotheus and his fellows. Seek in 
Saturday 3 after eta [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

22. Chief priest Thomas of Constantinople, and Elisa- 
beth the nun. Seek in 5 in Candin | [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 
23. Of the martyr and chief priest Polycarp. Seek in 
23 in Canin 2 [John xii. 24-36]. 

24. Finding of the head of John the Baptist. Gospel, 
from Matthew: Matt. xi. 2-15. 

25. Pious Teresius, chief priest, and Marcellus. Seek 
in Saturday 11 from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 

26. Saint Porphyrius, bishop. Seek in 21 in [lal [Aéat 
MS. at that place]. 

27. Martyr Papias, and the rest. Seek 20 in Ildl 
[Aiat MS. at that place]. 

28. Feast of the martyr Saduthah, and ey mm, 
confessor. Seek 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 2-12], latter 
portion. 


Month Adar (aang 3 Days in it 31. Hours of day- 
time 12, and hours of night time 12. 

1. Feast of Marcullus, and the martyr Eudocia. Seek 
16 in Tal [Luke vii. 36-50]. 

2. Feast of the martyr Eutropius and his fellows. See 
Saturday 3 after passover [John xv. 17-xvi. 2]. 

3. Feast of Sabinus and the rest. See in Saturday 11, 
from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 

4. Feast of the pious A¢sipus, and Paul and his sister, 
and their fellows, Seek 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 2-12]. 
5. Of the pious Gerasinus and Conon. Seek 25 in 
Tishrin i aie xii, 2-12]. 

6. Feast of the forty and two martyrs. Seek 9 in this 
month [ Matt. xx. 1-16]. 

7. Of the pious Archidinus and Therius [error for 
Thaddeus oj and his fellows. See in 20 in Ill [Aiat 
MS. at that place]. : 
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8. Feast of the pious Theophiletus, chief priest of Nico- 
media. Seek 2 in Il] [Matt. v. 14-19]. 

9. Feast of the forty holy martyrs. Gospel, from 
Matthew: Matt. xx. 1-16. 

10. Feast of pious Sophronius, chief priest of Jerusa- 
lem. 2 in IlQl [Matt. v. 14-19]. 

11. Feast of the priest and martyr Aphorion and 
Quadratus and his fellows. See Sunday 10, from Luke 
[Luke xiii. 10-17]. 

12. Siuma (Faster) pious Theophanus. Gospel, 27 in 
Tishrin 1 Matt. x. 16-22]. 

13. ae of Saint Nicephor. See 3 in [lal [John x. 
9-16}. 

14, Feast of Saint Nicodemus, and Christophorus, and 
the _— Taranetus. See 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 
2-12]. 

15. Holy feast of Anitius (or Anetius) and our father 
Amon. See 27 in Tishrin | [Matt. x. 16-22]. 

16. Feast of the pious Euxius, and Saint Sabinus. See 
25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. —— 

17. Feast of the man of God, Alexius, and of the earth- 
quake that occurred in the days of Theodosius. See 
in Sunday 3 of the fast [Mark viii. 84-ix. 1]. 

18. Feast of pious Cyrillus, chief priest of Jerusalem. 
Seek 2 in Ildl [ Matt. v. 14-19]. 

19. Feast of Chrysanthus and Nazadria, and the 
fathers who were strangled in the smoke in the con- 
vent of Mar Saba. See in Saturday 3 after passover 
[John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. For the fathers, in Saturday 17, 
from Luke [Luke xx. 46—xxi. 4]. 

20. Feast of Saint Maraia and pious Marcus. Seek 5 
in Candin 1 [Matt xi. 27-30]. 

21. Feast of pious Hanania, and Cyrillus, bishop. See 
3 in [lal [John x. 9-18]. 

22. Feast of the pious and chief priest Thomas, patri- 
arch of Constantinople. See 3 in Ilal [John x. 9-16]. 
23. Feast of the (female) martyr Christine, and Nicon 
the monk. Seek in Saturday 17 from Matthew [ Matt. 
xxv. 1-13]. 

24, Feast of Alexander and his fellows, and Saint 
Artemonus, and feast preceding the Annunciation. 
Seek 21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 

25. Feast of the Annunciation. Gospel of matins, 8 
in Ilal | Luke i.39-56]. And of priestly ministration. 
Gospel, from Luke: Luke i. 24-38. 

26. Feast of pious Isaac and the archangel Gabriel. 
Seek Saturday 10, from Luke [Luke x. 16-21]. 

27. Of pious Metronis. Seek Sunday 10, from Luke 
[Luke xiii. 10-17]. 

28. Of the priest and martyr Basilius. Seek in Satur- 
day 3 after passover [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 
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29. Of pious John, chief priest of Jerusalem. Seek in 
Saturday 11, from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 

30. Our pious father Climus. Seek 5 in Canin 1 
[ Matt. xi. 27-30]. 

31. Feast of the martyr Mannadrus and Anapitus and 
Theophilus. See 20 in [lal [Aéat MS. at that place]. 


Month Nisan [April]. Days in it 30. Daytime, 
hours 13; and night time, hours L1. 

1. Feast of Miriam the Egyptian. Gospel, 4 in Candin 
1 [Mark 24-28]. 

2. Feast of Saints Epiphanius and Dasius, and ot 
Stephen the companion. See 4 in Ilal [Luke x. 1-12]. 
3. Ezekiel and Isaiah, and Saint Theodosia. Seek 5 
in [lal [Luke iv. 22-30]. 

4, Feast of the martyr Theodulus, and Agatha and 
Pius. Seek 20 in [Aiat MS. at that 

5. Feast of the martyrdom of Epomisus. e 4 in 
Canin 1 [Mark v. 24-28]. 

6, Feast of Saint Euthysius, monk of Constantinople, 
and feast of the hundred and twenty martyrs in the 
region of the city of Peras. See in Saturday 3 after 
passover [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

7. Feast of the chief oan and martyr Georgius, and 
Callopius. See 20 in [lal [Aéat MS. at that place]. 


8. Feast of apostle Appira (or Eppira) and Doionos 
(or, and of Junius), of the —— and pious Celes- 
al 


tinus pope of Rome. See 6 in Ildl [Luke x. 16-21; 
or xviii. 18-27]. 

9. Feast of the martyr Patramuthius, and the pious 
Cyprius. Seek 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii, 2-12]. 

10. Feast of the martyr Terentius and his fellows. 
See 20 in [Aéat MS. at that place]. 

11. Feast of the martyr and chief priests Antipas the 
pure and Trophonius. Seek in Saturday 3 after pass- 
over [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

12. Feast of Saint Garnetius, father of Georgius, 
Seek 15 in Ill [ Matt. x. 16-22]. 

13. Feast of the martyr Theodosius. Seek in Satur- 
day 3 after passover [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

14. Feast of pious Simeon and James, chief priests of 
Antioch. See 2 in Tal [Matt. v. 14-19]. 

15. Feast of the martyr Launidoger (or Leonidoger) 
and his fellows, and Aristarchus of the seventy. See 
in Sunday 1, from Matthew [Matt. x. 32, 33, 37-39; 
xix. 27-30]. 

16. Feast of the martyr Kirenichas and Caunia. See 
in Saturday 17, from Matthew [ Matt. xxv. 1-13]. 

17. Feast of Saint Simeon and his fellows, and Saint 
Gapitus (i. e. Agapetus) pope of Rome. Gospel, 2 in 
Tlal [Matt. v. 14-19]. 
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18. Saint James and his fellows, servant of Geeorgius. 
See in Saturday 3 after passover [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 
19. Feast of the martyr Longinus and Aphrodisius. 
Seek 15 in Ildl, that is of the martyr Nicita (or Ni- 
aig x. 16-22]. 

20. Feast of the martyrs Athanatius and Nanilus and 

their sons, and Saint Papontus (or, Pepontos). See 

20 in Tal [Aiat MS. at that place]. 

21. Feast of Saint Januarius and the iest; [and] 

Maximus. Seek 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 2-12]. And 
Maximus, in Saturday 11, from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 

22. Of pious Theodorus the companion. See 23 in 

Cantin 2 [John xii. 24-36]. 

23. Martyr Georgius. Psalm before Gospel of matins, 

in liturgy 4: Wonderful is God in his holiness. See- 

tion (or, Verse): Bless ye the Lord. Gospel from 

John: I am the true vine [John xv.1]. See Monday 
7, of pentecost [or, after passover (?)] [John xiv. 27- 

xv. 7]. Gospel of priestly ministration, Saturday 3 

after passover [John xv. 17-xvi. 2]. 

24. Pious Mar Saba the soldier, and pious Timotheus. 

See 20 in Canfin 2 [ Matt. xi. 27-30]. 

25. Apostle Mark. Seek in Saturday 7, from Luke 
[Luke ix. 1-6]. 

26. Priest and martyr Basilius. See in Saturday 3 

after passover [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

27. Saint Simeon of Jerusalem, and Saint Christo- 

phorus. Gospel 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii, 2-12]. 

28. Of the apostle Saint Anasonus (error for Jason, 
robably, in one letter of the name). Gospel, 20 in 
lal [Azat MS. at that place]. 

29. Of pious Andrew of Cretes. See 21 in Tishrin 1 

[Luke vi, 17-25]. 

30. Of the apostle James son of Zebedee. - Gospel 1, 

from Luke [Luke iv. 31-41; or v. 1-11]. 


Month Iyyar [May]. Days in it 31. Daytime, hours 
14; and night time, hours 10. 

1. Prophet Jeremiah. See lesson 29 in Heziran, that 
of priestly ministration [Matt. xvi. 13-19]. 

2. Feast of Prozoius, and the saint and chief priest 
Athanasius of Alexandria. See 2 in Ildl [Matt. v. 
14-19}. 

3. Mater Timotheus and Moras his sister. Seek 20 
in Tishrin 1 [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

4. Martyr Phrodisius (i. e. Aphrodisius) and those 
with him. See 20 in Ildl [Aiat MS. at that place]. 

5. Martyr Anaupitus (probably error, in one letter, 
for Japetus), and Agananus, and Saint Pelagia, and 
Barbarus martyr. Seek 15 in I@l [Matt. x. 16-22]. 
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6. Feast of Jamtria (or Emetria, or Demetria?) and 
Job the Just. See 9 in Adar [ Matt. xx. 1-16]. 

7. Democius martyr, and his revelation — of 
the cross in the sky in Jerusalem. See Monday in 
week 6 of pentecost [error for after passover : 5 
xi, 47-54 |. 

8. Apostle John, evangel [sic], and the pious Arsenius. 
Psalm before the evangel of matins: Instead of thy 
fathers shall be thy children [Psa. xlv. 16]. Section 
(or, Verse) : My heart is inditing a good matter [ Psa. 
xlv.1]. Gospel of matins, from John. Written, 
Saturday, end, of pentecost [John vii. 387-52; viii. 
12]. And of priestly ministration, from John: John 
xix, 25-27; xxl. 24. 

9. Of Isaiah the prophet and the martyr Christophorus. 
Gospel, Wednesday of week 6 after passover [John 
xii. 36-47]. 

10. Apostle Simeon of the 12. Seek day 1 in Tishrin 
2 [Matt. x. 1-8]. 

11. Feast of Demiocius (or, of Myocius). Seek day 
2 in Tishrin 1 [John x. 9-16]. 

12. Of pious Epiphanius chief priest of Cyprus, and 
chief priest Germanus of Constantinople, and the 
re Gleumaria. Seek in 11 Tishrin 1 [Matt. v. 
14-19}. 

13. Of the holy martyr Alexander. Gospel, in Satur- 
day 3 after passover [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

14, Of the saints and martyrs Isidorus and Methodius. 
———. in Saturday 7, from Luke [Luke ix. 1-6]. 

15. Feast of the mother of God, and Saint Theodorus 
disciple of pious Pachumius, Lesson in 21 in Tishrin 
1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 

16. Feast of Zacharias the prophet, fathers a of 
Mar John the Baptist. Gospel, in 5 in Ilal [ Matt. 
xxiii. 29-36 ; or Luke iv. 22-30 ?]. 

17. Feast of the martyr Solinus, and Dionysus, and 
Andrew and Paul. _ pln 20 in Ilal [Aiat MS. at 
that place]. 

18. Feast of Pithoterus and Georgius and Andronicus 
of the seventy. Seek in 15 in Ill [Matt. x. 16-22]. 
19. Of pee ey bishop, and Theodorus and Acacius. 
Gospel, Saturday |, from Luke [Luke iv. 31-41]. 

20. Of the martyr Thalle. Seek in 25 in Tishrin 1 
[Luke xii, 2-12]. 

21. Feast of the pure sovereigns Constantinus and 
Helene. See Thursday in week 5 after passover 
[John ix. 39-x. 9]. Latter half of the lesson. 

22. Feast of the martyrs Basilicus and Judas the 
apostle. Gospel, in 15 in [lal [Matt. x. 16-22]. Lat- 
ter, in 20 of it [Aéat MS. at that place]. 
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23. Of the martyr Meletius, and Micha, confessor, 
Seek in 25 in Tishrin 1 [Matt. x. 16-22]. Latter half 
of the gospel. 

24. Feast of the pious Mar Simeon Stylites, worker of 
wonders, and the martyr Celestinus. Seek in 10 in 
Canin 2 [Luke iv. 1-13]. 

25. Of pious Sozontos, and the finding of the head of 
Mar John the Baptist, 3d time. Seek in 2 in Ill, that 
of John Siuma (i. e. Faster) [John xv. 1-17; or Matt. 
v. 14-19; probably the latter]. 

26. Feast of the priest and martyr Therapontus, and 
the apostle Carabus of the seventy. Seek in 18 in 
Tishrin 1 [ Matt. x. 1-8]. 

27. Of the pious Coruantus, and Judas son of Joseph, 
and the martyr Adidmus (Didymus?). Seek in 20 in 
Tlal [Aéat MS. at that place]. 

28. Feast of the martyr Aldius, and the martyr Cres- 
centus. See in Sunday 1, from Matthew [ Matt. x. 32, 
33, 37-39; xix. 27-30]. 

29. Feast of the holy martyr Theodosia. Seek in Satur- 
day 17, from Matthew [Matt. xv. 21-28]. 

30. Athletics (or Miseries, or Struggles) of the holy 
(saints), those in Nicomedia, and Mar Aisibus. Seek 
25 Cantin 1 [héat MS. at that place]. 

31. Feast of the martyr and saint Hermius. See 2 
in [lal [Matt. v. 14-19]. 


Month Heziran [June]. Days in it 30. Daytime, 
hours 15; and night time, hours 9, 

1. Feast of saint Justinus. Seek Saturday 3 after 
passover [John xv. 17-xvi. 2]. 

2. Feast of the chief priest Nicophor. See in Saturday 
11, from Luke [Luke xii. 32-40]. 

3. Of saint Lucianus and Polis, infants. See lesson, 
15 in Ilal [Matt. x. 16-22]. 

4. Of the chief priest Metropanus. Seek 2 in Ildl 
[ Matt. v. 14-19]. 

5. Feast of saint Dorotheus, and chief priest Eusta- 
th[ius]. See in Saturday 11, from Luke [Luke xii. 
32-40]. 

6. Feast of pious Vesarinus (written Besarinus), and 
the archangel Michael, and the [female] martyr Sebas- 
tianis. See in 4 in Candin 1 [Mark v. 24-28]. 

7. Feast of the priest and martyr Dorotheus, patriarch 
of Tyre. Seek 3 in Ilal [John x. 19-16]. 

8. Feast of Theodorus the soldier, who is usually cele- 
brated in the fast, who was martyred in the days of 
Lucianus. Seek in Saturday 3 after passover [John 
xv. 7-xvi. 2]. 

Of the apostle Protoratus, and Cyrillus, lord of Alex- 
andria. See 18 in Tishrin 1 [Luke x. 16-21]. 
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10. Feast of the priest and martyr Timotheus, and 
Meletius and his fellows, 11 thousand. See lesson in 
Saturday 7, from Luke [Luke ix. 1-16]. 

11. Feast of the apostle Bartholomew in the gity 
(Arabicism for region) of Cyprus. See 14 in this 

month [Luke iv, 22-30]. 

12. Feast of pious Eunophorius Cita (cireuit-maker) ; 

he, moreover, that traveled about; and saint Lulin. 

Seek 5 in Candin 1 [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 

13. [Female] martyr Aciolinis. Seek lesson, 4 in 

Canin 1 [Mark v. 24-28]. 

14. Feast of the prophet Elisha, disciple of Elias the 

pe ang Gospel of priestly ministration, from Luke: 

uke iv. 22-30. 

15. Feast of the prophet Amoz, father of Isaiah the 
prophet. See 2 in Ilal [Matt. v. 14-19]. Latter, 14 
in this month [Luke iv. 22-30]. 

15. Pious Timonus. Seek 21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 
17-23 |. 

17. Foose of saint Manuel and his fellows. See 20 in 

Tlal MS. at that place]. 

18. Feast of the martyr Leontius of Tripolis. Seek in 

Saturday 3 after passover [John xv, 17-xvi. 2]. 
Feast of the apostle Judas. Seek 2 in Ilal | Matt. v. 
14-19}. 

20. Seine Methodius. See in Saturday 11, from Luke 
Luke xii. 32-40]. 

21 is omitted, probably by the scribe’s oversight. | 
22. Feast of the chief priest Eusebius of Samosata. 
Seek 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 2-12]. 

23. Feast of the martyr Agrippinis. See in Sunday 
17, from Matthew [ Matt. xv. 21-28]. 

24. Feast of the birth of Mar John the Baptist. 

Psalm before Gospel of matins : And thou, child, shalt 
be called the prophet of the Highest [Luke i. 76]. 

Section (or, Verse]: For he shall go before the face of 

the Lord “ecw i. 76]. Gospel, from Matthew, written 

in 24 in Shobat, that of the finding of his head [ Matt. 

xi, 1-15]. And in priestly ministration, lesson from 

Luke: Luke i. 1-25, 57-68, 76-80. 

25. Feast of the martyr Fabronia (Fevronia?) the 

Syrian, from Nisibin. Seek in Saturday 17, from Mat- 

thew [Matt. xxv. 1-13]. 

26. Of pious David. in 21 in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 
17-23}. 

27. oF Samson the upright, of the house of healing 
Xenodochus?]. Seek in Saturday 11, from Luke 
Luke xii. 32-40]. 

28. Feast of the holy workers of wonders, Cyrus and 

John. See in Saturday 7, from Luke [Luke xi. 1-6]. 
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29. Crowned chiefs of the apostles, Peter and Paul. 
Psalm before evangel of matins: Instead of thy 
fathers shall be thy children [Psa. xlv. 16]. Section 
(or, Verse): My heart is inditing a good matter [Psa. 
xlv. 1]. Gospel, from John: Simeon Bar Jona, lovest 
thou me [John xxi. 5]. Written, Saturday, end, of 
pentecost [error for pass.: John xxi. 14-25]. And in 
priestly ministration, Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xvi. 13-19. 

30. 12 Apostles. Their lesson is written in the first 
day of Tishrin 2 [ Matt. x. 1-8]. 


Month Tammuz [July]. Days in it 31. 

1, Feast of the physicians Cozma and Damianus. See 
Gospel, 1 in Tishrin 2 [Matt. x. 1-8]. 

2. Of the Annunciation (2&&s.6809 probably a clerical 
error) of the mother of God. Seek 8 in [lal [Luke i. 
39-56]. Latter, in Sunday 15, from Luke [Luke xix. 
1-10}. 

3. Feast of Mar Thomas the apostle, and Hyacinthus 
(written Jyacinthus) martyr. See 25 in Ill [Aéaé MS. 
at that place]. 

4, Feast of Saint Andrew of Cretes. Gospel, Thurs- 
day of week 5 after passover [John ix. 39—x. 9]. 

5. Feast of pious Stephen Girolampadius, and Martha 
the pious, mother of Mar Simeon the fearing (or, he 
that swore). Gospel, 5 in Candin 1 [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 
6. Of pious Thomas and pious Domit{ianus], and the 
[female] martyr Cyriace. Gospel, in Saturday 17, 
from Matthew [Matt. xxv. 1-13]. 

7. Of pious Sosius. See 25 in Tishrin 1 [Luke xii. 
2-12]. 

8. Feast of the martyr Procopius, and translation of 
the body of Martha the pious. Seek Gospel, in Satur- 
day 10, from Luke [Luke x. 16-21 ]. 

9, Dedication of the temple of the three children, 
Hanania and Azaria and Mishael, and Patrimuthius. 
And in this day appeared the mother of God at the 
gushing of the water in the mountain of Daphne. 
‘or she appeared there to the apostles and John, when 
they wandered by the Holy Spirit from Sion mother 
of the church, and established there the first born of 
Antioch, the Syrian city, having obtained mercy in 
God. Its consecutive (akolouthia), 8 in Tal [Luke i. 
39-56 ; or, x. 58-42; xi.27, 28]. And dedication of 
the temple of the three children, 13 in [lal [John xii. 
25-27], that is of the rebuilding. 

10. Feast of the forty and five martyrs that suffered 
in Nicopolis. Gospel, 9 in Adar [Matt. xx. 1-16]. 

11; Feast of Saint Euphemia. Gospel, 16 in Idl. 
[Luke vii. 36-50]. 
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12. Feast of the Martyrs Procolus and Eiladion [or, 
Ailadion], and Andrew the soldier, and the martyrs 
their fellows. See Gospel, 20 in Ilal [Aéat MS. at that 


13. Feast of the archangel Gabriel, and the martyr 
Thutiel, and Serapion. Their Gospel, 18 in Tishrin 1 


[Luke x. 16-21, or Matt. x. 1-8; or Luke xiii. 


14, Feast of Acola the apostle, and Saint Joseph w 
was tortured because of the image. Consecutive 
(akolouthia), that of yesterday [Luke x. 16-21; or 
Matt. x. 1-8; or Luke xiii. 10-17]. 
15. Feast of the martyr Cyriacus and his mother 
Julita, and the pious Mar Asia (physician?). See 
Gospel, Saturday 10, from Matthew [Matt. xvii. 24- 
xviil.4]. Latter half. 
16. Feast of the martyr Anthinogamus (clerical error 
for Euthinogamus?). Gospel, 2 in Ilal [Matt. v. 
14-19}. 
Sundey after the feast of Cyriacus. Feast of the 
fathers, six hundred and 30 of Chalcedon, who were 
expelled to Saura Artica. Their Gospel, 11 Tishrin 1 
[Matt. v. 14-19]. Latter, 2 in Ill [Matt. v. 14-19]. 
17. Feast of the martyr Marinas. See in Saturday 
17, from Matthew [Matt. xxv. 1-13]. 
18. Feast of the martyr Melanus, and John the metro- 
politan. Gospel, Tuesday 3 after passover [John vi. 
27-33 |. 
19. Feast of pious Dio, and Democrine sister of Saint 
Basilius. Gospel, 5 in Candin | [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 
20. Feast of the prophet Elias and the holy son of 
God Cleopas. Stichon of matins : Holy were Moses 
and Aaron among his priests [Psa. xcix. 5, 6]. Sec- 
tion (or, Verse) : The Lord reigneth ; let the people 
tremble [Psa. xcix.1]. Gospel, from Luke: Won- 
dered at the gracious words. Written, 14 in Heziran 
[Luke iv. yp And in priestly ministration, Gos- 
el, 6 in Ab, of the consecration [Luke ix. 28-36; or 
att. xvii. 1-9]. 
21. Of the feast of pious Joanne, and Simeon, he who 
was despised because of the Messiah. Gospel, 5 in 
Cantin 1 [Matt. xi. 27-30]. 
22. Feast of pious Mar Phocas. Gospel, in Saturday 
10, from Luke [Luke x. 16-21]. 
23. Feast of the martyr Trophimus and his fellows 13, 
and Mary Magdalene. See 15 in Ildl [Matt. x. 16-22]. 
24. Feast of Saint Christi[ne] of Tyre. Gospel, 2 in 
Canin 1 [Luke iv. 22-30]. 
25. Commemoration of Hanna, mother of the mother 
of God, and Saint Praxia. Seek in Saturday 6, from 
Luke [Luke viii. 16-21]. 
41 
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26. Feast of the pious Mar Simeon Stylites, and Saint 
Armulaus, priest. Gospel, 15 in [lal [Matt. x. 16-22]. 
27. Feast of the martyr Panteleemon. Consecutive 
(akolouthia) of matins, that of Mar Georgius. [See 
23 Nisan, also 7 Nisan]. And of priestly ministra- 
tion, lesson, Saturday 3 after passover [John xv. 17- 
xvi. 2]. 
28. Feast of apostle Procorius, and Nicondrus, of the 
seventy. Gospel, 18 in Tishrin 1 [Luke x. 16-21]. 
29. Feast of Callinicus and [female] Saint Theodotis. 
Gospel, 15 in [lal [Matt. x. 16-22]. 
30. Feast of Apostle ~~ ogy | and the martyr An- 
tonius, and John the soldier. Gospel, 18 in Tishrin 1 
[Luke x. 16-21]. 
31. Feast of the martyr Gelasius, and dedication 
éynaivia of the temple of the mother of God. Gos- 
el, in Saturday 5 after passover [John x. 27-38], 
atter half. For the martyr, see in Saturday 17, from 
Luke [Luke xx. 46—xxi, 4]. 


Month mye eg Days in it, 31. 

1. Feast of the Maccabees, Shemonith and her seven 
sons. Gospel, 15 in Ilal [Matt. x. 16-22]. 

2. Translation of the body of the chief of deacons 
and martyr Stephen, and Maria of the washing. Gos- 
pel, 20 in Ilal [A¢at MS. at that place]. 

3. Feast of Saint Dalmatus, and Faustus, Giro, Isaac, 
and their pious fellows. Gospel, 5 in Canin 1 [Matt. 
xi. 27-30]. 

4. Feast of the martyr Eudocia. Gospel, in Saturday 
17 in Tlal [probably error for from Luke: Luke xx. 
46-xxi. 4. At 17 also, hiat 

5. Feast of Saint Eusignius. Gospel, 4 in Ilal [Luke 
x. 1-12}. 

6. oe (lit., Revelation) of our Lord on 
the Mount of Thabor. Stichon of matins: Tabor and 
Hermon shall rejoice in thy name [Psa. Ixxxix. 12]. 
Section (or, Verse) : I will sing of the mercies of the 
Lord for ever [Psa. Ixxxix.1]. Gospel, from Luke: 
Luke ix. 28-36. [Fol. 94. a4. 2.] Gospel of priestly 
ministration, from Matthew: Matt. xvii. 1-19. 

7. Feast of Saint Domit[ianus?], martyr and monk. 
Seek in Sunday 3 of the fast [Mark viii. 34-ix. 1]. 

8. Feast of chief priest Constantinius [stc], and, again, 
Cosinus, and Moses in the wilderness. See 2 in Ilfl 
[ Matt. v. 14-19]. 

9. Apostle Matthias. See in Saturday 7, from Luke 
ix. 1-6]. 

10. Fedet of the saint and martyr Laurentius, and 
martyr Mar Mama, Gospel, Saturday 10 from Luke 
[Luke x. 16-21]. 
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11. Feast of the martyr Aplopolitus and the rest of 
his. Gospel, 20 in Ilal [Aiat MS. at that place]. 

12. Feast of martyr Neophytus and Nicita. Gospel, 
9 in Adar [ Matt. xx. 1-16]. 

13, Feast of the pious and confessor Maximus. Gos- 
pel, 20 in Tishrin 1 [John xv. 17—xvi. 2]. 

14, Feast of Micha the prophet. Gospel, 5 in Ilal 
[Luke iv. 22-30; or Matt. xxiii. 29-36]. 

15. Feast of the mother of God. Consecutive (ako- 
louthia ) of matins, and of priestly ministration, 8 in 
lal — i. 39-56 ; and x. 38-42; xi. 27, 28]. 

16. Feast of pious Dimidius that was a monk in Coii- 
stantinople ; and with them the earthquake. Gospel, 
23 in Candin 2 [John xii. 24-36]. Latter, Saturday 3 
after passover [John xv. 17-xvi. 2]. 

17. Feast of Saint Mironus. Gospel, 15 in Ila! [Matt. 
x. 16-22}. 

18. Teak of the martyr sisters, Maphlurus and Lau- 
rus. Gospel, 25 in Tishrin [Luke xii. 2-12]. 

19. Feast of the martyr soldiers, Andrew and _ his 
fellows, 2 thousand and nine hundred and ninety and 
five. Gospel, 20 in Ildl — MS. at that place]. 

20. Feast of apostle Thaddeus and the prophet Samuel. 
ae 1 in Tishrin 2 _— x. 1-8]. 

21. Feast of Saint Phasis, martyr, and her three 
daughters. Gospel, in Saturday 17, from Matthew 
[Matt. xxv. 1-13]. 

22. Feast of the martyr Gathunicus (i. e. Agathonicus) 
and his fellows. Gospel, in Saturday 3 after passover 
[John xv. 17-xvi. 2]. 

23. Feast of the martyr Lupus and the martyr Calli- 
nicus. Gospel, 15 in [lal [Matt. x. 16-22]. 

24. Feast of Saint Euthusimus, disciple of John the 
apostle. Gospel, 15 in Ilal [Matt. x. 16-22]. 

25. Feast of the apostle Titus, and translation of the 
body of the apostle Saint Bartholomew. Gospel, 18 
in Tishrin 1 [Matt. x. 1-8]. 

26. Feast of the martyrs Andrianus and Datulia his 
wife, and his fellows. Gospel, 2 in Ilal [Matt. v. 
14-19}. 

27. Fenst of pious Mar Saba in ’Anthel and Abapumin. 
And in this day, the Syrian [lesson] 
for Mar Simeon Stylites. Gospel, 5 in Candin 1 [Matt. 
xi. 27-30]. 

28. Lae of pious Moses the Ethiopian. Gospel, 21 
in Tishrin 1 [Luke vi. 17-23]. 

29. Beheading of Mar John the Baptist. Stichon 
before Gospel of mations: I would fly, I would rest far 
away, I would fly, and I would dwell in the wilder- 
ness [Psa. lv. 6,7]. Section [or, Verse]: Give ear to 
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Fol. 95. 2.1, my prayer, O God, and hide not thyself from my sup- 
plication [Psa. lv. 1]. Gospel, from Matthew: Matt. 
xiv. 1-12. [Fol. 95. a@.2.] And in priestly ministra- 
tion, Gospel from Mark: Mark vi. 14-27. [Here the 
lesson breaks off at the end of the leaf; the last two 
leaves of the MS. being missing. ] 


The lessons missing from the manuscript in its present state are 
the following : 

In the Lectionary: from the beginning, the lessons for Easter 
and the day following, and five verses of the third day; the last 
four verses from first Saturday after Easter; all of the following 
Sunday; matter from the lessons of the eve of Good Friday 
occupying two leaves, probably Matt. xxvi. 21-39; Luke xxii. 43, 
44; Matt. xxvi. 40-43. The Lectionary is thus nearly complete. 

In the Menology the gaps are more noticeable, and not easy to 
supply. They are: Ildl (Sept.) 17 to latter portion of Tishrin 2 
(Oct.) 1; latter portion of 1 Canfin (Dec.) 18 to latter portion of 
2 Canin (Jan.) 3; Heziran (June) 21, by error of the scribe; Ab 
(August), latter part of 29 to the end. Lessons, or parts of les- 
sons, are missing for 36 days of the Menology. 


The Scripture passages now present in the MS., except the 
catch-words inserted for reference, are the following : 

Matthew i. 1-25; iii. 13-17; iv. 1-25; v. 1-48; vi. 1-33; vii. 1- 
11, 24-29; viii. 1-34; ix. 1-13, 18-35; x. 1-8, 16-22, 32, 33, 37-42; 
xi. 1-15, 27-30; xii. 30-37; xiii. 45-54; xiv. 1-12, 14-34; xv. 21- 
39; xvi. 13-19, 20; xvii. 1-27; xviii. 1-4, 10-20, 23-35; xix. 3-12, 
16-30; xx. 1-16, 29-34; xxi. 1-11, 15-43; xxii. 1-46; xxiii. 1-39; 
xxiv. 1-51; xxv. 1-46; xxvi. 1, 2, 6-16, 44-75; xxvii. 1-66; xxviii. 
1-15. 

Mark i. 9-11, 35-44; ii. 1-12, 14-17, 23-45; iii. 1-5; v. 24-28; 
vi. 14-27; vii. 31-37; viii. 27-31, 34-38; ix. 1, 17-31; x. 32-45; 
xi. 1-11, 22-26; xv. 16-41, 43-47; xvi. 1-20. 

Luke i. 1-68, 76-80; ii. 22-40; iii. 1-22; iv. 1-13, 16-41; v. 1- 
11, 17-82; vi. 1-10, 17-23, 31-36; vii. 1-23, 36-48; viii. 5-21, 26- 
39, 41-56; ix. 1-6, 28-43, 57-62; x. 1-12, 16-21, 25-42; xi. 27, 28; 
xii, 2-12, 16-21, 32-40; xiii. 10-17, 19-29; xiv. i-11, 16-24; xv. 
2-32; xvi. 10-31; xvii. 3-10, 12-19; xviii. 9-14, 18-27, 35-43; xix. 
1-10, 28-40; xx. 1-8, 46,47; xxi. 1-4, 8, 9, 25-27, 33-36; xxii. 1- 
39: xxiii. 32-49; xxiv. 1-12, 18-53. 

John i. 29-51; iii. 1-28; iv. 46-54; v. 1-15, 17-47; vi. 1, 2, 5- 
33, 35-44, 47-59; vii. 1-30, 37-523; viii. 12-59; ix. 1-41; x. 1-9, 
17-42; xi. 1-45, 47-54; xii. 1-50; xiii. 1-8, 31-38; xiv. 1-31; xv. 
1-27; xvi. 1-33; xvii. 1-26; xviil. 1-40; xix. 1-42; xx. 1-18; xxi. 
1-25. 

The following passages occur twice: Matt. vii. 8; viii. 23; ix. 
1; x. 37-39; xi. 15; xvii. 14-19; xxi. 33-42; xxii. 2-46; xxiii. 1- 
12; xxiv. 1-13, 34-44; xxv. 1-29, 31-46; xxvi. 57-75; xxvii. 3-56. 
Mark xv. 43-47. Luke i. 24, 25; iv. 22; xx. 1-8; xxi. 1-4; xxiii. 
39-43. John iii. 13-17; v. 30; vi. 14, 27; viii. 12, 42-51; x. 27, 
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28; xi. 53; xii. 17,18, 19-23, 37-47; xiv. 1-21, 27-31; xv. 1-7, 17- 
27; xvi. 1-13, 15-33; xvii. 1-13, 18-26; xviii. 1, 28; xix. 6-16, 23- 
25; xxi. 14, 24. 

The following passages occur three times: Matt. xxii. 15-22, 
35-46; xxvii. 33-54. John xii. 24-35; xiv. 10,11; xvi. 2, 23; xix. 
25-30. 

The following passages occur four times: John xii. 37; xix. 
31-37. 
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ARTICLE X. 


THE 


UNAUGMENTED VERB-FORMS 
RIG- AND ATHARVA-VEDAS. 


By JOHN AVERY, 
PROFESSOR IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, ME. 


Presented to the Society May 7th, 1884. 


Ir is well known that the most ancient form of Sanskrit 
speech, like the earliest dialect of Greek, often omitted the 
augment in the _ tenses of the verb. This usage is most 
common in the Rig-Veda; is less so in the Atharva-Veda ; is 
rare in the Brahmanas; and has disappeared from the later 
language, except in some aorist-forms after the prohibitive md, 
and in a few other sporadic instances. It appears, moreover, 
that these abbreviated forms have in great part undergone a 
change in sense; that, while some retain the proper significa- 
tion of their several tenses, a large number have in some way 
come to have a, for the most part, indefinite present or “ tense- 
less” meaning—being often codrdinate with true _present- 
indicative forms—or _ Baw acquired a modal sense, and are 
employed in all situations where a true subjunctive, optative, 
or imperative form might have occurred. 

So far as I am aware, no one has hitherto collected all occur- 
rences of these forms and classified them according to their 
several uses. This is the task which is set for the following 
pages—one which can be brought to only an approximately 
certain conclusion, as will presently be explained. The search 
has been limited to the Rig- and Atharva-Vedas, since in these 
works the great body of such forms occur. I have looked 
through the text of the former, checking my results by Grass- 
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mann’s Glossary; and have used for the latter Professor 
Whitney’s Index Verborum. 

The inquiry will relate to the following points:—1. What is 
the relative frequency of augmentless forms in the different 
tense-systems ; 2. How many have a non-modal sense, and 
what is the actual tense-use—present, preterit, or aorist—of 
these; 3. Of forms having a modal sense, how many are used 
subjunctively and how many optatively. 

I shal] thus confine myself to a statement of the actual use 
of these forms, so far as that is discoverable, leaving for the 
present almost untouched the more difficult question, how this 
use came about. 

Before taking up the main theme of the paper, one or two 
preliminary remarks will be in ‘go First, on account of the 
fragmentary condition in which some verbs have survived in 
the oldest texts, there is a certain number of forms which it is 
impossible to assign with entire confidence to a particular tense. 
This is especially true where the formal distinction between 
tenses is slight and not in every case consistently maintained. 
Such closely allied formations are the root-aorist and the root- 
class of the present-system, the a-aorist and the accented d-class, 
and the reduplicated stems of the present, perfect, and aorist 
_ systems. Since this difficulty bas been referred to, with illus- 
trative examples, by Delbriick in his Das Altindische Verbum, 
it is unnecessary to dwell on it here, only to say that I have 
followed Whitney’s grammar in distributing doubtful forms 
among the several tenses; and further, that, considering our 
scanty, and for the most part conjectural, knowledge of the 
earliest history of the Old-Indian verb, the distinction of pre- 
terit and aorist must in case of some verbs be provisional, and 
founded on general analogies of structure rather than on actual 
difference of signification. It seems, indeed, @ priori not un- 
reasonable to suppose that in texts like the ones under con- 
sideration, whose material must have slowly grown up during 
many centuries, and at a period in Aryan society when the 
formative processes of the language were especially active, the 
same verbal form may represent more than one stage of de- 
velopment—that adat, for example, might stand in an early 
hymn for an indefinite past or “imperfect,” in contrast with a 
real or hypothetical present dat, and in a later hymn for a past 
near at hand, or “aorist,” in contrast with a later developed 
adadat. It may not be possible to make the case out clearly, 
on account of the difficulty of fixing the chronological order of 
the hymns; but, unless some such state of things exists, I can- 
not understand the frequent inconsistencies of the poets in the 
choice of tenses. This suggests the importance of judging of 
the tense-use of each verbal form from its immediate context 
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rather than from its assumed relation to a general system of 
tense-significations. 

Secondly, a similar doubt may arise in connection with mode- 
forms. This occurs when the mode-sign of the subjunctive 
disappears in a long root- or stem-vowel, as in the 2d and 3d 
sing. act. of the nd-class; so in the root-aorist, if sthati, dati, 
and the like, are true subjunctives with primary endings, can 
we be sure that sthdi and dat were not regarded as the same 
with secondary endings, even though asthdt and addt occur? 
It appears, indeed, that final radical @ is sometimes dropped 
before the modal a, leaving dada, dadha, etc., as the subjunc- 
tive stem ; still, such forms as adas, adat, adanta are not want- 
ing. Thirdly, some augmentless forms of the a-aorist are not 
clearly distinguishable from true subjunctives of the root-aorist. 
A prominent example is bhivan ete. ; so, too, dranta might be 
true subjunctive to drata, 3 pl. of the root-form, or augmentless 
indicative after the pattern of stems like Gran of the d-form, if 
regard were had to structure alone. Fourthly, there are a few 
so-called pluperfect stems ending in a, which, when augment- 
less, are not to be distinguished from true perfect subjunctives. 
Finally, a part of the imperative inflection is identical with 
_ augmentless preteritive forms; though here the accent some- 
times furnishes a probable ground for discrimination. 

Besides these classes of forms, there are others of a more 
exceptional character, which likewise cause perplexity. Such 
are: dpam etc., whose initial @ gives no evidence of the pres- 
ence or absence of the augment; adat, from ad, whose ultimate 
a may be a mode-sign, or an insertion, as allowed by the gram- 
marians, to preserve the ending; asan, whose last a may be 
modal or a part of the ending, as in dsan ; and igata, 3d sing., 
which occurs only after md@ or makis. Professor Whitney cites 
it as a true subjunctive, and would make it the only instance, 
perhaps, of such a form with the prohibitive particle. Rather 
than assume this exception, I have preferred to regard it as one 
of the not infrequent cases of transfer from the root- to the a- 
class, and have therefore admitted it as an augmentless form. 

These remarks are enough toshow that the number of forms 
which should be considered augmentless cannot be stated with 
absolute precision ; but, happily, the-doubtful cases are a small 
minority of the whole, and cannot materially affect the result. 
Moreover, the number is considerably diminished, Ist, by the 
fact that when such occur after the prohibitive mda it may be 
fairly assumed that they are not true subjunctives; and, 2d, 
by codrdination with a verb in the indicative mode, or by the 
general requirements of the sense. 


We may now proceed to the first point of our inquiry, which 
relates to the relative frequency of augmentless forms in the sev- 
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eral tense-systems. The whole number of such forms which I 
have noted in the two Vedas is 2511, of which 2036 occur in the 
Rik and 475 in the Atharvan. The total occurrences of aug- 
mented forms in the Rig-Veda, as stated in my History of Verd- 
Inflection in Sanskrit, are about 3300, of which 2065 are counted 
with the imperfect, and 1194 with the aorists. In the Atharva- 
Veda, augmented forms occur about 1447 times; so that, com- 

aring the latter with the former statements, we find that in the 
Rig- eda unaugmented forms are to augmented ones about as | 
to 1.62 and in the Atharva-Veda as 1 to 3.05—a marked decrease 
in frequency for the later text. Of augmentless forms in RV., 
870, or about 42.7 per cent. of the whole, are found in the present 
system (counting both primitive and derivative conjugations) ; 
28, or 1.4 per cent., are classed more or less confidently with the 
perfect-system; and 1138, or 55.9 per cent., are distributed 
among the several stems of the aorist. Not only does the aorist 
as a whole claim more than half of the augmentless forms, but 
the root-aorist stands foremost, with 487, or 42.8 per cent. of the 
occurrences. Next comes the «-aorist, with 322, or 28.3 per 
cent.; the ¢s-aorist, with 164, or 14.4 per cent.; the reduplicated 
aorist, with 119, or 10.5 per cent. ; the s-aorist, with 37, or 3.2 per 
cent.; and the sa-aorist, with 9, or .8 per cent. The sis-aorist is 
unrepresented in the Rig-Veda. The case is quite different in the 
Atharva-Veda; for, while in RV. nearly half of the augmentless 
forms occur in the present-system, in AV. there is a marked tend- 
ency to confine them to the aorist, where they stand to those in 
the present-system numerically as 4 to 1—a fact prophetic of the 
later usage. The specifications are as follows: the present-system 
has 92 occurrences, or 19.4 per cent. of the whole number ; the 
perfect-system has 1 instance; and the aorist has the remaining 
382 cases, or 80.6 per cent. of all. In the distribution of these 
forms among the aorist-stems, AV. does not differ markedly from 
RV. The root-form leads off, with 135, or 35.3 per cent. of aorist 
occurrences. The a-form draws a little nearer, with 95 occur- 
rences, or 24.9 per cent. Next follow in.order the és form with 
68 instances, the s-form with 41, the reduplicated form with 22, 
the sis-form with 14, and the sa-form with 7. 

The second part of our task was to separate augmentless forms 
into two nal divisions : the first to include those having a non- 
modal (indicative) sense, and the second those having a modal 
(subjunctive or optative) sense. We were further to inquire into 
the actual tense-use of those grouped in the first division. Here 
we are confronted at the outset with the question of interpreta- 
tion. We hardly need to be reminded that there are still mapy 
dark verses that baftte the translators, in these ancient texts; and 
further, that the employment of mode and tense presents so many 
irregularities that one is often puzzled to know what rational 
principle governed their choice. One needs only to compare at 
random pages of the two —~ translations of the Rig-Veda 
to appreciate the difficulty. I have constantly had before me the 
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renderings of Grassmann and Ludwig; though I have followed 
neither exclusively, but have endeavored to form an independent 
judgment, aided by the best light obtainable. Of course I do 
not expect that everyone will accept my understanding of each 
of the more than twenty-five hundred cases under consideration ; 
but I trust that the difference of opinion will not be so great as 
to prevent substantial agreement in the results. At any rate, 
the whole material is spread before the reader, and he can modify 
the conclusions to suit his own views. 

Turning first to the Rig-Veda, we find, as I think, that, as 
regards signification, the augmentless forms are divided about 
equally between a non-modal and a modal use, The figures are, 
1027 to the former and 1009 to the latter. Of the former, a little 
more than half, or 554 instances, occur in the present-system, 17 
in the perfect-system, and the remaining 456 in the aorist, of 
which 351 (235+116) occur in the simple-aorist, to 105 for all the 
forms of the sibilant-aorist. 

The loss of so important a factor of tense-expression as the 
augment naturally led to inexactness of tense-use ; and we find, 
in fact, that the great body of non-modally-used forms are 
divided, as to time, between an indefinite present and an indefi- 
nite past. I have reckoned 368 instances with the former, and 
567 with the latter. These are distributed among the tense- 
systems in about the usual proportion. A past near at hand, or 
aorist, has been observed 92 times only, of which about five- 
sixths occur in the aorist-system. The distinction between the 
aorist and the imperfect sense cannot be certainly applied in every 
case, and there are passages where either would about equally 
suit the connection. The indefinite present is employed in the 
statement of general facts unrestricted as to time—such as the 
attributes of deities, their personal appearance, or their oft-recur- 
ring exploits. A true present indicative often occurs codrdinated 
with such forms. A few examples, out of a large number, will 
illustrate this usage: RV. viii. 68.2. “ He clothes (abhy arnoti) 
the naked, heals (bhisdkti) the wounded; the blind sees (pra 
khyat), the lame goes about (nir bAdt);” x. 10, 2. “ Thy friend 
desires (vasti) not that friendship . .. ; the sons of the great 
Asura, the heroes who support Tiivecen see far around (pdri 
khyan) ;” x.80.1. “ Agni gives (dadati) the booty-winning steed 
. . - 3 Agni wanders (carat) here and there adorning the two 
worlds ;” Val. 2. 8. “Thy chariot-horses . .. with which thou 
dost strike down (nighosdyas) the enemy of man, with which 
thou dost ride around (pari'yase) the heavens ;” ix. 74.1. “ When 
born in the wood, he cries out (cakradat) like an infant, when he, 
the ruddy steed, is striving to reach (sisdsati) the light.” One 
may see, further, RV. i. 87.3; 132.5; 152.3; 169.3; 175.38. ii. 
19. 4. iii. 16.2. vii. 32.21. viii. 2.39. x.4.5; 80.2; 123.1. 

The use of augmentless forms in a historical sense would call 
for no special remark, were it not for the tendency‘ to obliterate 
the distinction of imperfect and aorist. In the following pas- 
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sages the latter stands for the former, being in most codrdinated 
with that or the perfect: RV. ii. 20.8. iii.31.12. iv. 28.1. v. 
29.4; 31.8. viii. 85. 16. x. 46.2; 73.2; 123.4. 

As we turn, next, to the Atharva-Veda, we are not surprised to 
find that the lapse of time has developed still more the tendency 
of the language to confine the augmentless forms to a modal use; 
for, instead of a nearly equal divisign between a non-modal and a 
modal use, which ‘obtains in the Rik, we find in the Atharvan 
only 42 instances of the former to 433 of the latter—a ratio of 1 
to 10, nearly. Only 13 belong to the present-system; 23 are 
, found in the simple-aorist ; and 6 in the sibilant-aorist. 

The third, and last, point of our inquiry referred to the second 
grand division of augmentless forms, or those used in a modal 
sense. I have attempted to separate subjunctively-used from 
optatively-used forms, and under the latter head have separately 
designated forms with md. Under subjunctive uses are placed 
dependent clauses of purpose or condition, expressions of will (1st 
person), questions of doubt, and certain occurrences with na 
which seem to approach the future in sense and are best rendered 
by “shall not” or “cannot.” The optative use, including forms 
with md, expresses a wish, which in the Veda frequently ap- 
proaches a demand. Since these forms possess no mode-sign, 
their non-modal or modal sense can only be determined by the 
context—a codrdinate verb or the general sense of the passage ; 
and there are not a few cases where an indicative or a subjunc- 
tive, an indicative or an optative would make about equally good 
sense. 

We have seen that augmentless forms occur in a modal sense 
1009 times in the Rig-Veda. Of these, 202 are counted with the 
subjunctive, and 807 with the optative—491 without and 316 with 
ma. The former occurs with about equal frequency in the 
present- and aorist-systems. The latter use, without md, is more 
common in the aorist, in about the ratio of 1.51 to 1; and with 
ma the ratio increases to 2.20 to 1. As we have so often noted, 
the simple-aorist, especially the root-form of it, claims the largest 
number of occurrences. 

Examples of the optative use, with and without md, are too 
common to need citation. They may occur codrdinated with 
true subjunctives, optatives, or imperatives. The following area 
few of the passages where the subjunctive sense occurs in the 
relations mentioned above: RV. ii. 19.2. iv. 27.3. vill. 91.8. x. 
22. 14 (purpose) ; i. 165.10. vii. 64.4; 93.3. x. 87. 13 (condition) ; 
ii. 18. 3. vi. 32.1. x. 27.2; 86.5 (will); iv.31.1. vii. 86.2. x. 28. 
5 (question) ; i. 164.16. ii. 30.7. viii. 47.1; 60.4 (w. na). 

inally, in the Atharva-Veda, 19 of the 433 cases of modally- 
used augmentless forms have a subjunctive sense, 73 are used 
optatively without md, and 341 have the same sense with md. 
Of the last, 48 only are counted with the present-system, and the 
remaining 293 are found with the aorist. This ratio of about 6 
to 1 in favor of the aorist is striking, when we compare it with 
the corresponding usage in the Rig-Veda. 
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It only remains to say a few words in explanation of the fol- 
lowing List of Forms and Occurrences, in which will be found in 
detail the facts which have been summarized in the foregoing 
pages. Under the head “non-modal,” occurrences having a 
present sense are left without special mark ; those having a pre- 
terite or aorist sense are followed by “p” or “a” respectively. 
So, under the head “ modal,” an occurrence having a subjunctive 
sense is followed by “s;” one having an optative sense, by “ 0.” 
Passages containing md are preceded by “ w. md.” 


List oF FoRMS AND OCCURRENCES. 
Present System. 
ACTIVE. 
non-modal. modal. 
aj: ajat AV. 3. 8.4. 0. 
afij: afijan RV. 3. 38.3. p. 7. 2.5. 
ad: adat AV. 10. 8.22. 
av: avas RV. £. 121.12. 8. 
avatam RV. 7. 83.1. p. 
Iag: agnavam AV. 19. 55.6. 0. 
2ag: agnan RV. ro. 176.1. 
2as: asyat RV. ro. 61.8. p. 
i: es w. ma AV. 5. 22.11. 
ayan RV. 4. 2. 16. p. 
yan RV. 3. 4.5. 
inakg: inakgat RV. 1. 132. 6. 8. 
2is: ichas w. ma AV. ro. I. 7. 
ubj: ubjas RV. 4. 19.5. p. 
ubh: ubhnas RV. 1. 63. 4. p. 
unap (3 s.) RV. 2. 13.9. p. 
ug: 6gas RV. 1. 175.3. 0. 
ugnan RV. 9. 97. 39. P- 
y: ynés RV. 1.174.2.p.,9.p. 6. 18. 
5. p-; 20.12. p. RV. I. 30. 14. 0., 15.0. Q. 102.8. 0. 
rynvan RV. 1.69.10. 7.1.2. p.; 5. 
6. p. 
re; arcat RV. 1. 165.14. a. RV. 1. 173.2. 0. 
arcan RV. 3. 14.4. 4. 1.14. p. RV. 7. 43.1. 0. 
rs: argat RV. 9. 107.15.0. AV. 10. 4.1. 0. 
1ky: kynavam RV. 10. 49. I. 
tkrt: krntat RV. 8. 45. 30. p. 
krs: kargat RV. ro. 28. 10, 11. 
krand: krandat RV.1. 36.8.p. ro. 
44.8. p. RV. 2. 173.3. 0. 10. 95. 13. 8. 
AV. 20. 136.5. p. (mss. kradat). 
kgam: kgamat (kra-?) AV. 7. 63.1. 0. 
kgar: ksarat RV. 9. 86.20.a. AV. 
5. 1.3. RV. 9g. 109. 8. 0. 
kgaran RV. 1. 116.9. p. 


Unaugmented Verb-Forms in the Veda. 


modal. 


non-modal. 


y tkgi: ksayas RV. 3. 8.1.8. 8. 53.4. 0. 
ksayat RV. 7. 20.6. RV. 8. 58.11. 0. 10. 106. 7.0. 
2ksi: ksindm RV. 10. 27.4. 8. 
ksip: ksipat RV. 4. 27.3.8. 10. 182. 1-3. 0. 


khid: khidat RV. 4. 28.2. p. 
1g4: jigat RV. 9. 71.5. 


2g4: gayat RV. 1. 167.6. 8.; 173-1. 0. 
guh: gthas w. ma RV. 7. 100.6, 10. 27. 24. 
grabh; grbhnas RV. 3. 30.5. 8. 
cakg: cakgus RV. 10. 92. 15. p. 
car: caras RV. 8. 1. 28. 0. 

carat RV. 3. 44.3. 10.80.1; 123. 5. 

AV. 13. 2. 40. p. RV. &. 173.3. 0. 

carata w. m4 RV. 10. 34. 14. 

caran RV. 5. 48. 3. 
cit: cetat RV. 8.57.18. RV. 1. 164.16.8. AV. 9. 9. 8. 
cud: codat RV. 7. 27.3.0. AV. 19. 5.1*. 0. 
cyu: cyavam RV. 1. 165. 10.'8. 
jan: janat RV. 2. 21.4. p.; 40.2.p. RV. 4. 40.2. 0. 
ji: jayat RV. 10. 43. 5. 8. 
jinv: jinvan RV. 1. 71.1. p. 
jus: jégat RV. 1. 167.5. 8. 10. 81.7. 0. 
taks: takgam RV. 6. 32. 1. s. 


takgat RV. 1.51.10. p.; 61.6. p.; 

121.3.p.; 158.5.p. 9.97. 22.p. 10. 

QQ. I. p. RV. 7. 64. 4. 8. 
taksama RV. 5. 73. 10. a. 

takgan RV. 1. 20. 3°. p.; 111.14. p. 


5. 31.4. p. 
tand: tandat RV. 2. 30. 7. 8. (w. ma). 
tap: tapas w. ma AV. 18. 2. 36°. 
tapat w. ma RV. I. 162. 20. 
tud: tudat RV. 8.1.11.-p. 10. 96. 
4. Pp. 
tr: tirds RV. 3. 40. 3. 0. 


tarat RV.9.58.1°.p., 2. p.,3.p4.p. RV. 9g. 107. 15. 0. 
tsar: tsarat RV.1.71.5p. 8.1.11. p. 


dabh: dabhat RV. 1.178.2.8. 7.56.15. 8. 10. 108. 
4. 8. 
dabhan RV. 1. 148.5. w.ma RV. 1.84. 20. 2.32.2. 6.44. 


12, 8.45.23. 10. 87.9; 120. 4. 
AV. 4.7.7. 5.2.4". 8.3.9°; 6 
25. 13.2.5. 17.8. 19. 27.5,6; 


46. 2. 
dah: dahas w. ma RV. 10. 16.1. AV. 18.2.4". 
1da: dadas w. ma AV. 12. 4.52. 


dadas RV. 8.59. 14. p. 
dadat AV. II. 1.27. 0. 


h 
a 
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non-modal. 
dadat RV. 5.61.10. p. 7.75.7. 
8. 5.37.p. 10. 85.41%. p. AV. 14. 


2. 4**. p. 
dag: dagat RV. 2.19.4. 6. 16.20. 


das; dasat 
1di: diyat 
2di: didayat RV. ro. g9. 11. p. 
didet 
div: divyas 
duh: dugdham 
duhas RV. 2. 34.10. p. 9. 108.11. 
drh: drnhat RV. 2. 17.5. p. 
dhanv: dhanvan RV. I. 135.9. 
1dha: dadhan RV. 71.3. p. 
dhav: dhavan RV. 6. 17.11. p. 
dhi: didhyas 
dhvas: dhvasan RV. Vil. 7. 5. p. 
 naksg: nakgat RV. 1.121.3.p. 6. 
63.6. p. 
nakgan RV. 7. 23.4. p. Val. 6.1. p. 
nam: namas 
Inag: nagat 
nagan 


2nag: nagat RV. 7. 32.21. 8. 19.6. 


nagan 


nid(nind): nindata 

ni; nayas RV. 4. 30. I9. p. 
nayat RV. 3.9.5. p.; 31.6.p. 6. 
4. 6. p. 

pac: pacat RV. 6. 17.11. p. 

pat: patat RV. 4. 27. 4. p. 

pag: pagyat AV. 2.1.1. p. 
pagyan RV. 1. 174.6. p. 

2p4: pibat RV. 5. 29.7. p. 

pinv: pinvat RV. 9. 68. 3. p. 

pig: pinak (2 s.) RV. 3. 30.8. p. 4. 
18.9. p.; 30. 9.p.,13.p. 6.17. 10. p. 
8. 1. 28. p. 

pre: prnak (3 s.) RV. 6. 20.6. p. 

pra: prnat 

py 4(p!): pipayas 
pipes 


RV. 7. 32.5. 8. 

RV. 1. 70.5.8.; 158.2.8. 4.2.9.8. 
7.100. t. 8. 8.19. 14.8.; 92.4.8. 10. 
61.25. 0.; 65.6. 0.3; gI. II. 

RV. 6. 5. 4. 8. 

RV. 1. 180. 1. s, 


RV. 2. 2. 8. 0. 

w. ma RV. 10. 34.13. 
w. ma RV. 1. 158.4. 
RV. 9. 72. 2. 8. 


RV. 6. 34.4. 8. 


w. ma AV. 8. 1.9. 


RV. 1. 173.3.0. 7. 39.6. 0. 

AV. 6. 131.2.0. 7. 56.4. 0. 

AV. 20. 136. 12. 0. (not mss.) 

RV. 9. 79. I. 0. 

RV. 1. 41.5. 0.; £64:22.8. 2. 41.11. 
8 4. 23.4.8. 6.2.5.8. 8. 20.16. 
0.; 31. 17.8.; 47.1.%.; 50. 12.8.; §7. 
8.8.; 59.3.8. AV. 9.9.21". 5. 

RV. 2. 35.6.8. w. ma RV. 2. 23.8; | 
27. 14. 

w. ma RV. 4. 5.2. 


RV. 1. 36.18.0. 8. 17. £5. 0. 


RV. 1. 164.16.8. AV. 9.9.15". 


RV. 8. 2. 23. 0. 


$3.2. 
RV. 1. 63.8. 0. 
RV. 4. 16. 21. 0. 
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non-modal. 
py4(pi): pipayat 


pipayan 

prach: prchat RV. 8. 45. 4. p.; 66. 
I, p. 

pruth: préthat RV. 7. 3. 2. 

budh: bédhat 

bri: bruvan AV. 4. 8.2. 

bhas: bhasat RV. 6. 3. 4. 

bhid: bhinat (2 s.) RV. 1. 54.4. p.; 
130. 7. p.; 174.8. p. 
bhinat (3 s.) RV. 1. 52.5. p.; 62. 3. 
p. 2. 11.20. p.; 15.8. p. 4. 17.3. p- 
8. 32.25. p.; 58.14.p. 10.68.11. p. 

bhi: bibhes 


bibhita 
bibhitana 


bhuj: bhijat RV. 1. 100. 14. 

bhi: bhavat 
bhavan 

bhis: bhiisan 

bhr: bharas RV.6.26.4. 10.171. 2. 
bhaérat RV. 1. 60.1. p.; 121.13. p. 
2. 20.6.p. 4. 26.4-6.p. 5.44. 13. p. 
9. 48.3.P-, 4. P-5 97. 24. 


bharan RV. 10. 13.2. p. AV. 18. 
3. 38". p. 
bhrag: bhranhgat 
mad: madas 
madat 
madan RV. 6. 18. 14. 
mand: mandan 
mi: minvan RV. 3. 31.12. p. 
mi: minat 
minit 
minan 
2my(myn): mynat 
yam: yamam RV. I0. 49. 3. p. 
yamas 
yamat AV. 6.56.1. 10. 4.8. 


yaman 


ya: yat 


modal. 
RV. 1. 77.5.0. 3. 57.6.8. 8. 1.19. 0. 
9. 6.7.8. 10. 133.7. 8. 
RV. 1. 152.6.0. 7. 65.2. 8. 


RV. 4. 15.7. 8. 


RV. 6. 14.1. 0. 


RV. 8. 1.8. 8. 

w. ma AV.2.15.1-6. 5.30.8. 8, 2. 
23, 24. 

w. ma AV. 7. 60.1. 

w. ma RV. 8.55.15. AV. 7. 60. 4,6. 
18. 3. 64. 


AV. 10. 8.22.0. 14. 2.24. 0. 
AV. 20. 130. 19. 0. 
RV. f. 151. 3. 0. 


RV. I. 173. 3.0. 2.19.5.8. 9.52.1.0.; 
106. 3. 0. 


AV. 20. 133.6. 0. 
w. ma AV. 8. 1.7. 
AV. 20. 49. 2. 0. 


RV. ro. 89. 16. 8. 


RV. 4. 30. 23.8. 7.32.5.8. 8. 28.4.8. 
w. ma AV. 6. 110. 3. 

RV. 9. 61.27. 8. 

AV. 9. 2. 14. 0. 


RV. 10. 134. 6. 0. 

RV. 5. 34.2-8.; 46.5.0. 8. 11.7. 0.; 
33. 8. 8.; 81.3.0. 9. 44.5.0. 10. 
14.14.0. AV. 6.35.3. 0. 

w. ma RV. 3. 45.1. 4. 44.5. 7. 69. 6. 
8.81.31. AV. 7. 117.1". 

RV. 9. 52. 2. 0. 


° 
ae 
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non-modal. modal. 


yatam w. ma AV. 11.2.1. 
yata w. ma AV. 6. 73. 3. 
2yu: yuyoma w. ma AV. 7. 68. 3. 
rad: radat RV. 7. 87.1. p. 
ran: ranat RV. 8. 82. 20. s. 
ranan RV. 4. 33.7. p- RV. 5. 53.16.0. 10. 25.1.0. 
rap: rapat RV. 1.174.7.0. 10. 11.2.0. AV.18. 
I. 19". 0. 


raj: rat (3 s.) RV. 6. 12.5. 

radh: radhat RV. £. 220.13. 8. 
ric: rinak (3s.) RV. 2.15.8. p.; 19.5. 

ribh: rébhat RV. 10. 92.15. p. 

rig: regat RV. 7. 20.6. 


ri: rinas AV. 20. 135.11. 0. 
rinan RV. 8.7.28.p. 10. 138.1. p. 
Iru: ruvat RV. 2. 173.3.0. 4. 56.1.8. 


' ruj: rujas RV. 6. 22.6. p. 
rujat RV. 6. 32.2. p.; 39.2. p. 7. 
75-7: 
rujan RV. 1. 71.2. p. 
rud: rudan w. ma AV. 8. 1. 19. 


rudh: rédhat RV. 1. 67. 10. 
rej: rejat RV. 4. 17.2. p. 


likh: likhat AV. 20. 132. 8.s. 

vad: vadat RV. 1. 119.9. p. AV. 3. 3.7. 8. ° 

van: vanas w. ma RV. 8. 45. 23. 
vanvan RV. 7. 48. 3. 0. 

vap: vapas RV. 4. 16. 13. p. RV. 8. 85.9. 0. 

vam: vaman RV. ro. 108.8. p. 

Ivas: uchat RV. 1. 48.8.0. 7. 81.6. 0. 
uchann RV. 7. 90. 4. 

3Vas: Vasas RV. 7. 8.3. 8. 

vah: vahat RV. 8. 1.171. p. AV. 1. 8.1. 0. 


tvid: vet (3 s.) RV. 10. 53.9. p. 
2vid: vindas RV. ro. 104.8. p. 
vindat RV. 6. 44. 23. p. 
vindan RV. 1. 72.2. p. 4. 1. 16. p. 
vidh: vidhat RV. 8. 5. 22. p. 
vidhan RV. I. 149.1. 0. 
vig: vigat RV. 9. 103.4; 107. 10. 
2vig: vivés (2s.) RV. 1.69.8. p. ro. 


147.1. p. 
vivés (3 s.) RV. 10. 76. 3. p. 
2vi: vés(2s.) RV. 1. 63.2.8. 6.15.14.8. Ww. ma 
RV. 4. 3.13. 
vés (3 s.) RV. 2. 77.2. 8. 


Ivr: Grnot RV. 1. 68.1. p. 
vrnak (2 s.) 


w. ma RV, 8. 86. 7°. 


non-modal. 
yvrj: vrnak (3s.) RV. 6. 18.8. p. 7. 
18, 12. p. 
vrt: vartat RV. 1. 121.4. p. 
vrdh: vardhas 
vardhat 


vardhan 
vrh: vrhas 

vrhat RV. 1. 130.9. p. 
ven: venas 


venatam 
vyac: vivyak (3 s.) RV. 7. 21.6. 
vyadh: vidhyat RV. 1. 61.7. p. 
vrage: vrgeas RV. 4. 17.7. p. 
vrgceat RV. 1.61.10. p. 2.19.2. p. 
3. 33-7. 5. 29.6. p. 
ganhs: gahsata 
gak: gikgam 
giksas 
gardh: gardhat 
ga(gi): gigas RV. 6. 18. 13. p. 
gyat RV. 1. 130. 4°. p. 
g4s(gis): gagas(2s.) RV. 1.80.1. p. 
gasan RV. ro. 32. 4. 
guc: gocas 
gcam: gcamnan 
grath: grathnas RV. ro. 171.3. p. 
sad: sidas RV. 6. 5. 3. a. 
sidat RV. 5. 11.2. p. 6. 16.23. 10. 
46.6. p.; 61.9. p.; 123.5. 


sidan RV. 1.65.2; 72.5. p.; 85.7. p- 
sage: sagcat RV. 2. 22. 1-3. p. 
sah: sahas RV. 1. 174.8. p. 
sadh: sadhat RV. 2. 19.3. p. 

sadhan RV. 1. 96.1. p. 
sic: sificam 

sificat RV. ro. 61. 2. p., 7. p. 
su: sunota 
S8rj: syjas RV.2.11.2.p. 4.17.1.p. 

5. 32.1. p. 10. 111.9. p. 

syjat RV. 1.55.6. p.; 71.5.p. 4. 

27.3. 9.64.10. 10. 113. 4. P.; 

124. 7. D. 


Srp: sarpat RV. 10. 79.3; 99. 12. 
VOL, XL. 43 


Unaugmented Verb-Forms in the Veda. 


modal. 


RV. 1. 71.6. 0. 

RV. 6. 38. 3. 0. 
26. 0. 

RV. 6. 51.11. 0. 

w. ma RV. 6. 48.17. 


7. 68.9.0. 10. 61. 


RV. 1. 43.9.0. w. ma RV. 5. 31.2; 
36.4. 6.44.10. AV. 4. 8.2. 
w. ma RV. 5. 75.7; 78.1. 


w. ma RV. 8. 1.1. 
RV. 10. 27.1. 8. 
RV. Val. 4. 8. s. 
RV. 7. 21.5. 0. 


w. ma RV. ro. 16, 1. 
RV. I. 104. 2. 0. 


RV. 7. 30.3.0. 8.61.2.0. 10. 12.1.8. ; 
46.1.0.; 61.4.8.; 99.8.8. AV. 18. 
I, 29". 8. 


RV. 10. 27. 2. 8. 
RV. 4. 43.6. 0. 
w. ma RV. 2. 30. 7. 


w. ma RV. 1. 189. 5. 


RV. 1. 174.4.0. 7.104.20.0. AV. 


8. 4. 20°. 0. 


a 
a 
4 
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non-modal. 
y stan: stan (3s.) RV. ro. 92.8. 
stu; staut RV. 7. 42.6. a. 
stha: tistham RV. 8. 34. 18. p. 
tisthas w. m4 AV. 8.1.9. 10. 1.26. 
tigthat RV. 1.118.5.a. 4.1.17.p. 
5.73.5. 8.20.4; 58.15.p. 10.132.7. RY. 12. 174.4.3. 6. 20.9. 0. 
tisthan RV. 10. 123. 3. 
sprdh: spirdhan RV. 6. 67.9. 8. 
sphur: sphurat RV. 1. 84.8. 8. 
sridh: sredhata w. ma RV. 7. 32. 9. 
svaj: svajat RV. 6. 60. 10. 
han: han (2s.) RV. 5.32.1.p. 6. 
18.5. p.; 20.2. p., 10. p.; 26.5. p. 10. 
22. 7. p. 
han (3 8.) RV. 5. 29. 2. p., 4. p. 6. 
27.5.P-; 47.2.p. 7.9.6.p. 10.99. 
6. p. RV. 10. 182. 1-3. 0. . 
hatam RV. 7. 83.1. p. 
2h4: jahitam w. ma AV. 7. 53. 2. 
hinv: hinvan RV. ro. 96.7. p. 
hva(hi@): huvat RV. 8. 26, 16. o. 


MIDDLE. 


afij: afijata (3 pl.) RV. 8. 7. 25. p. 
am: amanta RV. 1. 189. 3. 0. 
iradh: iradhanta RV. I. 129. 2. 
tis: igauta RV. 2. 134.5. 0. 
2igs: ichanta RV. 1. 68.8. p. 
id: Idata (3 p.) RV. 1. 96. 3. 0. 
Ig: Igata (3 8.) w. ma RV. 1. 23.9; 36.16. 2.23.10; 
42.3. 6.28.7. 7.94.7. 8.48.14. 
10. 25.7; 36.2. AV. 4.21.7. 19. 
47.6%. 20. 127.13. 
1g: Iganta RV. 8. 85. 3. 
¥: ynuta RV. 5. 45.6. p. 
tkr: kuruthas w. ma AV. 5. 22. 11. 
krnuta RV. ro. 31.8, 10. p.; 48.9. p. 
krynota RV. 7. 34. 12. 0. 
krnvata RV. 1..72.5. p. 4.24.3. RV. 1. 100.7. 0. 
krp: krpanta RV. 9. 99. 4. 
guh: gihathas w. ma AV. 4. 20:5. 
gr: grnanta RV. 8. 3.7. p. 
grabh: grbhuita (3 s.) RV. g. 106. 3. 0. 
grbhnata RV. 9. 14.7. . 
cakg: caksgata (33.) RV. 1. 121.2.p. 
9. 71.9. 
car: caranta RV. 3. 4.5. 
cit: ciketa RV. g. 102.4. 8. 10. 26.2. 0. 


non-modal. 
ycyu: cyavanta RV. 1. 48.2. 
jan: jayathas RV. 3. 48.2. p. 8.78. 

5. Pp. 
janata RV. 10. 123.7. p. 
jayata RV. 1.128.1.p. 4. 1.11.p. 
jananta RV. 2.18.2. 7.7.4.p. 9. 
23. 2. p. 
jayanta RV. 1. 168. 2. 
jugs: jusata 
juganta RV. 1. 68. 3. p., 9. p.; 167. 4. 
7.5.6. p.; 11.4. p. 8. 13.29. p. 10. 
8. 3. 


3jr: jaranta RV. ro. 31.7. a. 

ja: janata (3 p.) RV. 1. 68.8. p. 8. 
61. 14. 

takg: taksata (3 p.) RV. 3. 38.2. p. 

tan: tanuthas 

tr: tirata 
tiranta RV. 7. 7.6. 

day: dayanta RV. 7. 16.7. 

dig: didista RV. ro. 93. 15°. 

drh: drhhata RV. 5. 45. 2. 

dhi: didhithas 

nakg: nakgata RV. 1. 33.14. p. 10. 
74.2. 
naksganta RV. 7. 52.3. p. ro. 88. 
17. p. 

nam: namanta RV. 10. 30. 6. 


Inag: naganta 

2nag: naganta RV. 1:123.11.a. 10. 
115. 4. 

nas: nasanta RV. 4.58.8. 8. 61. 14. 
9. 89.3; 92.5. 

nins: nihsata RV. ro. 74. 2. 

nI; nayanta RV. 10. 4.5. 

Inu: navanta RV. 1. 66.10; 69. 10. 
4.3-11.p. 5.45.8. p. 6.7.2. p. 10. 
176.1. AV. 9. 9.3. 

2nu: navanta RV. 10. 22.9. 

nud: nudanta RV. 1. 167. 4. 


pan: pananta RV. 2.4.5.p. 10. 


74-4. 
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modal, 


RV. 1. 25.18. 0. 5. 13.3. 0. 7. 15.6.0. 


RV. 1. 3.9.0.; 127.6. 0.; 148.2.0. 2. 
27. 2.0.3; 40.2.0. 41. 2.0.; 46. 
2.0. 6. 16.8.0.; §2.11.0. 7. 34. 
25.0.; 35.14.0.; 52. 3.0.; 56. 20.8.; 
58. 6.0.; 64. 1.0. 8. 13.6.8. g. 81. 
5.0.; 102.5.8 10. 70.8. 0. 


w. ma RV. 5. 79.9. 
RV. 10. 95. Io. 0. 


w. ma AV. 8.1.8. 


RY. 7. 42.1.0. 8. 81.27. 0.; 92. 1.0. 

RV. 5. 32.10.0. 7. 31.9.0.; 41. 6.0. 
8.6.4.0. AV. 3. 16.6%. 0. 

RV. 9. 79.1. 0. 10. 133.3. 0. 

w. ma RV. 7. 1. 22. 

RV. 1. 186. 7. 0. 

RV. 1. 148. 3. 0. 


RV. 7. 42.1.0. AV. 5. 2.2. 0. 
RV. 9g. 88. 2. 0. 


RV. 10. 104. 7. 0. 


be: 
= 
i 
‘ ¥ 
i, 
his 
° 
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non-modal. 
y pinv: pinvanta RV. 7. 34. 3. 
Py 4(pi): pipayanta RV. 1. 73.6 p. 


prath: prathanta RV. 9. 94. 2. p. 

pru: pravanta RV. 4. 58.8. 

badh: badhathas 

bhaj: bhajanta RV. 8.4.21°.p. ro. 
15.3. AV. 18. 1.45°. 

bhan: bhananta RV. 4.18.7. 7.18. 
7. p. 

bhiksg: bhiksanta RV. 3. 56.7. 

bhur: bhuranta RV. 5. 6.7. 

bhr: bharata RV. 10. 40. 6. p. 
bharanta RV. I. 70.10. 2. 13.2. 5. 
73.8. 8. 6.2. p. 

man: manyathas 
manyata RV. 4. 17.1. p., 4. p. 
mananta RV. 10. 67. 2. p. 
manvata RV. 4.1.16. p. 8.29. 10. p. 

mrj: mrsta RV. 1. 140.2. 
mrfijata RV. 9. 24.1; 65. 26. 

yaks: yakganta RV. 1. 132.5. 

Iyu: yuvanta 

2yu: yuyothas 
yuyota 
yavanta 

yuj: yufijata (3 p.) RV. 6. 66. 6. p. 
8. 20. 4. 

ran: rananta 
ranta (3 p.) RV. 1.61.11. p. 7.39. 
3. 

rabh: rabhathas 

1r4: rarithas 

ruc; rocata RV. 4.1.17.p.; 10. 5,6. 

rej: rejata RV. 4. 17.2. p.; 22.4. p. 
5. 60. 3. p. 
réjanta RV. 8. 92. 3. 

vap: vapanta RV. 7. 56. 3. 

2vas: vasta RV. 1. 25.13. 
vasata (3 p.) RV. 5.52.9; 63.6; 
85. 4. 

1vidh: vidhanta 

Ivr: varanta RV. 2. 24. 5. 
9, 16. 4.6.6. 5. 55.7. 

2vr: varanta 

vrdh: vardhata 
vardhanta 

wradh: vradhanta RV. 5. 6.7. 


3. 32. 


J. Avery, 


modal. 
RV. 1. 153. 4.0.; 169.4. 0.; 181.5. 0., 
6.0. 5. 34.9. 0. 
w. ma RV. ro. 18. 11. AV. 18. 3. 50°. 


RV. 1. 68.4.0. 5.79. 7.8. 10. 108.8. s, 


RV. 1. 70.9. 0. 
w. ma RV. 1. 126.7. 


RV. 174. 4. 0. 


RV. 8. 60. 4. 8. 

w. ma RV. 2. 33.1. 
w. ma RV. 8. 60. 8. 
RV. 5. 2.5. 8. 


RV. 7. 57. 5. 0. 


w. ma AV. 8. 2.7. 
w. ma RV. 6. 44. 11. 


RV. 3. 3.1. 0. 


RV. I. 121.15. 0. 

RV. I. 140. 13. 0. 

RV. 10. 25.10. 0.; 22.14. 8. 
RV. 5. 19. 3. 0. 


Unaugmented Verb-Forms in the Veda. 


non-modal. modal. 


gigtta (3 s.) RV. 6. 3.5. 
guc: gécanta RV. 8. 6.8. 8. 
sac; sacata RV. 4. 5.9. p. 
sacadhvam w. ma AV. 4. 37.12. 


sacanta RV. 1. 73.4; 156.4; 164. 

50. p. 2.5.5. 3.1.14. p. 5.17.5; 

43.15. 10.90.16. p.; 172.1. AV. 

7.5.1". p. RV. 7. 5.4. 0.; 74.5.0. 10. 111.7. 8. 
sap: sapanta RV. 5. 3.4. p. 
sage: sagcata (3 p.) RV. 7. go. 3. RV. 7. 26. 4. 0. 
sadh: sadhata RV. 5. 45. 3. p. 


sAdhanta 7 RV. 8. 40.9. 0. 
sii: sfita RV. ro. 31.10. p.; 61. 20. 
srj: srjata w. ma AV. 12. 3. 46. 


srjanta RV. 10. 62.7. p. 
stu; stavanta RV. 4. 22. 7. p. 7.30. 4. 
stha: tisthanta RV. 1. 135.8. 10. 
117.5. 
smi; smayanta RV. 1. 168. 8. 
tha: jihita RV. 1. 37.7. 5. 43.3.p. 
2hr: hrnithas w. ma RV. 8. 2. 19. 
hva(h@): havanta RV. 1. 12.2. 7. 
28.1. 10. 118.5. 


System. 
ACTIVE. 


1kr: cakaram RV. 4. 42.6. p. 
krand: cakradas RV. g. 107. 22. RV. 9. 64. 3. 0. 
cakradat RV. 8. 7.26. p. 9.7.3; 


74.1; 86.31. 
cit: ciketam RV. ro. 28.5. 8. 
dhan;: dadhanat RV. ro. 73.1. p. 
dhrs: dadharsit w. ma RV. 1. 183.4. 4. 4.3. 
nam: nanamas RV. 1. 174.8. p. RV. 2. 19.7. 0. 


vyac: vivyacat RV. 10. 96. 4. p. 

stabh: tastambhat RV. 1. 121. 3. p. 
svar; sasvar (3 8s.) RV. 1. 88.5. p. 
hins: jihiisis w. ma AV. 12. 3. 18. 
hvr: juhuras w. ma RV. 7. 4. 4. 


MIDDLE, 


krp: cakrpanta RV. 4. 1. 14. p. 
kram: cakramanta RV. 4. 22.6.p. RV. 2. 19.2.8. 
vrdh: vavrdhanta RV. 5. 52.7. 6. 


66.2. p. 10. 93.12. a. RV. 6. 68, 4. 8. 

vyac: vivyacanta RV. 8. 6.15. 

hvr: juhirthas w. ma RV. 7. 1. 19. 
juhuranta w. ma RV. 1. 43.8. 3. 55.2. 


mn! 
if 
4 


J. Avery, 


Aorist SysTEms. 
1. RooT-AORIST. 
ACTIVE, 


non-modal, 


karam RV. 


49.8. p.; 85.25. 
1. 


10. 48. 8. p., 9. p.; 
AV. 1. 3.1-5. 14. 


kar (2 s.) RV. 1.63.7. p. 5. 29.5. p.- 
6. 26.5. p. 7. p. 


kar (3 8.) RV. 1.61. 11. p.; 71. 5. 


72.1; 174.7. 


4. 28.1. p. 5.29.4. p. 6.20.5. p.; 


23.5.8. 9. 92.5. 


kartam 


10. 10.5. p. AV. 


karma RV. f. 173. 4. a. 


kran 


krand: kran (2s.) RV. 7. 5.7. 


kramus 
gam: gamam 


gan (3.8.) AV. 3. 4.1. a. 


ganma 


ganta RV. 1. 38.2. 


gantana 

gman RV. 1. 65. 
5.p. 4.43.6. 6 
46.2. p.; 123.4. 


1g4: gam 
gas RV. ro. 1.2. 


gat RV. 1. 104. 
2. 6. BP, BE 


7. 67.8; 69. 4. 
1. 6". p. 


I. 3. 38.2. 8.3 39 
p- 


26.5% 
Pp. 5. 45. I. 2. 
10.5.6.p. AV.5. 


RV. 1. 164.49.0. 6. 44.18.0. AV. 7. 
10.1. 0.—w. ma RV. 2.18.4. 3. 
33.8. 7.22.6; 43.3; 75.8. 8. 
45.31. 


RV. 1. 186.5. 0. 4. 21. 10, 0.—w. ma 
4. 18.1. 

w. ma AV. II. 2.2. 

RV. 2. 23. 12. o.—w. ma RV. 6. 51.7. 
7.52.2; 60.8. 

AV. 14. 1.32.0. Ig. 20.4. 0.—w. ma 
AV. 7. 82.3. 8. 6.25. 


w. ma RV. 7. 32. 27. 

w. ma RV. 7. 89.1. 

w. ma RV. 7. 50. 1. 

w. ma RV. 2. 28.7. 6. 61. 14. 


w. ma RV. 7. 59. 5. 


RV. 3. 54.14.0. 4. 34.5.0. 5. 33. 
10. 0.; 49. 4. 0. 

w. ma RV. 10. 128.4. AV. 5. 3.4". 

RV. 1.67.6.0. 4. 16.9.0. 7. 62.2.0. 
To. 56. 3. 0. — w. ma RV. 3. 53. 2. 
4. 3.13. 10. 108.9. AV. 5. 30. 1°, 
6; 19.9. 8. 1. 7, 10; 2.1. 12. 2.10. 
19. 27.8. 


RV. 1. 38.5. 0.; 164. 4.8.; 167.5. 0. 
2. $§. 14.0.; 9012.0 7.3.9.8. 
AV.9. 9. 4°. 8.—w. ma RV. 8. 5. 39. 
10. 18.4. AV. §. 30.14. 7. 53.4. 
8.1.7, 18. 2.23°; 3.46. 16. 
4- 3. 


non-modal. 
yiga: gatam 

gatam 

gama 

gata 

gus RV. 1. 65.3; 104.2. 3. 7.7. 5. 
45.1.8. 10,12.3. AV. 18. 1.32". 


ghas: kgan 
chid: chedma 
dagh: dhak (2 s.) 
dhak (3 s ) 
dhaktam 
daghma 
dan: dan 
dabh: dabhis RV. 3. 16.2. 6. 46. 
10. 
1d4: dam RV. 10. 49.1. 
das RV. 1. 121.4. 6. 20.7. p. 


dat RV. 1. 121.12. p. 6, 63.9. a., 
7.45.2. 8.2.39; 32.15. 


das RV. 1. 127.4. 5.49.5. 8. 3. 
21. a. 
dart (2s.) RV. 1.174.2.p. 6. 


20. 10, p. 
dart (3 s.) RV. 6. 27.5. p. 

drg: dargam 

tdha; dham AV. 7 97.8. a. . 
RV. 1. 63.1. p.; 72.7. p-. 3. 
30.3. p. 5.32.5. p. 8. 85. 16. p. 
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modal. 
w. ma AV. 3. 11.6. 
w ma AV. 12. 3.14. 

w. ma RV. 10. 57.1. AV. 13. 1.59". 
w. ma RV. 10. 19.1. AV. 7. 60.7. 


RV. 4. 37.2.0. 7. 93.3 8 AV.5. 
1.4. 8—w. ma RV. 1. 120.8. 7. 
21.5. AV. 5.8.3. 18. 3.62. 19. 
15. 2. 

w. ma RV. 10. 95. 15. 

w. ma RV. 1. 109. 3. 

w. ma RV. 1. 178.1. 6. 61.14. 

w. ma RV. 2.11.21. 7. 1.21. 

w. ma RV. 1. 183. 4. 

w. ma RV. 7. 56. 21. 

RV. 10. 61.20 s. 


RV. 4. 169.4.0. 2.2.7%0.; 4.8. 0. 


3. 24.5.0. 33.6.0. 6. 13.6. 0.; 
19.6. 0.; 26.1.0.; 33.1.0.; 35.1.8. 
7. 1.5. 0.; 100.2. 0. 9. 97. 25. 0. 
10. 30. 4. 0.; 47. 1-8. 0.; 85. 38. 0.; 
148.4.0. AV.2.6.5.0.; 17.1-7.0.; 
18. 1-5.0. 3. 12.5.0. 14. 1.37. 0.; 
2.1*. o.—w. ma RV. I. 104.5,7, 8; 
189.5. 7. 1.19; 46.4. 8.2.15; 
48. 8; 60.7. 10. 59.4; 128.8. 
AV. 5. 3.8. 


RV. 24.1.8,2.0 §. 9.93.8 J. 
97.4.0. 9.97.52.0. 10.17. 7. 0.; 
80.4.0. AV. 18. 1.41". 0. 


RV. ro. 161.4.0. AV.6, 111. 4°.0. 


RV. 1. 25. 18". 0. 


RV. 1. 26.10.0.; 48.12. 0.; 54. 11%. 
0.; 61.16. 0.; 171.5.0. 2.4.9. 0. 
3. 8.3. 0.; 17.5.0.; 24.1.0; 28.5. 
0.; 29.8. 0.; 31.19.0.; 36.1. 0., 10. 
0.; 51.6.0.; 56.6.0. 4.6.11. 0.; 

17. 18. 0.; 32.12.0. 5. 7.9.0.; 36. 


# 


: 
4 
a 
‘ 
7 
i 
4 
2 


dhat RV. 1. 63.2; 67.3; 71. 
6.3.5; 19.2; 30.2. 10. 132.5. 


dhatam 

dhias RV. 1. 73.7.8. 2.4.3.8; 20. 
3.38.3.p. 4.33.11.a 5. 
58.7. 7. 40.4.8.; 85.3. 10. 46.5; 
49.2. 74.1. 


2nag: nak (3 s.) 


nat (3 8.) 

nrt nrtus RV. 5. 52. 12. a. 

Ipa: pat 

2p4: pas 

pra: pras RV. 6. 46.5. a. 

bhid: bhet (2 s.) RV. 7. 18. 20. p. 
bhét (3 8.) RV. 1. 59.6. p. _ 10. 68. 
6. p. 

bhi: bhema 

bhuj: bhojam 

bha: bhiis RV. 1.52.13; 91.2; 189. 
7. 6.1.5; 20.11. p.; 64.5. 7. 21.6. 
AV. 6. 98. 2. 


bhiit RV. 1. 71.4. p.; 73.2; 77-3; 
100. 4; 116.6; 173.8 2.4.1,5: 
56.33 89.4. 9%. 22. p., 19. p.; 9. 
I. 4.17.4. P.; 19.9. 25.7; 43- 
4. a. 6. 4.2; 18.8,13; 19.1; 29.4; 
30. 2; 34.2; 61.10, 12. 7. 20.2; 62. 
1; 68.6.p.; 100.6. p. 8. 2. 37; 60. 
11; 68.2. 10. 23.1; 29.3; 48.9; 
99. 3, 11. p.; 100.6; 105, Io. p. 


J. Avery, 


modal. 
5. 0.; 79.6.0.; 83.7.0. 6.4.4.0.; 
10.6. 0.; 13. 5.0.3 19.10. 0.3; 40.1. 
0.; 47.9.0., 30.0. 7. 20.10. 0.; 24. 
5.0.; 77. 6.0.; 79.5.0. 9g. 8.8.0.; 
90.6.0. 10.46.10. 0.; 69.3.0. AV. 
5§.25.7.0. 7. 115. 2.0. 


RV. 1. 107.3.0. 3. 31.13.8.3 54.12. 
0. 4.17.13.0.; 24.2.0. 6.4.2.0.; 


40. 4. 0.; 49.7. 0., 14.0. IO. 30. 12: 
0.; 68.12.0. AV. 2. 10.3. 0.; 29. 
1.0. 6.61.1.0. 13.1.20.0 16. 


g.2.0. 18. 3.63. 0.; 4.54. 0.—w. 
ma RV. 5. 41.16; 42.16; 43.15. 
7- 34-17; 38. 3. 

w. ma RV. 1. 120.8. 


RV. 4. 6.6. 8. 7- 34. 18. 
0.; 36. 9.0. 

w. maRV.1. 18.3. 2. 23.12. 
9; 94.8. 

w. ma RV. 7. 104.23. AV. 8. 4.23. 


5. 41.6. 0. 


7.56. 


w. ma RV. 1. 104. 8°. 


w.ma RV.1.11.2. 8. 4. 7. 


w. ma RV. 2. 28.9. 


6. 33.3. 
10. 46. 5.0.— 
10. 11.9. AV. 


RV. 1. 178.5. 0. 


33.4.0. 7. 19. 10. 0. 
w. ma RV. 1. 33. 3. 


3.25". 


RV. z. 63.6.0.; 178.3.8,4.0 % 
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RV. 4. 55.5.0. 8. 31.2.0. 
RV. 4. 20. 4. 0. 


non-modal. 


bhima 


bhita 
bhitana 
bhiivan RV. 6. 66. 1. 
yam: yamus RV. 5. 61. 3. a. 
yuj: yojam 
Ivr: vam RV. ro. 28.7. p. 
var (2s.) RV. 1.62.5.p. 5.32.1. p. 
var (38.) RV. 1. 121.4. p. 2.14. 3.p. 
vran RV. 4. 2.16. p.; 55.6.a. 5. 
29.12. AV. 18. 3.21%. p. 
vrj: vark (2s.) RV. 1.63.7. p. 6. 
26. 3. p. 
’vark (3 s.) RV. ro. 8.9. p. 
varktam 
gri: gret RV. 1. 174.7. p. 
84: sat RV. 5. 45.2. 
skand: skan (3 s.) RV. 10. 61.7. p. 
str: star (2 s.) 
stha: stham 
sthas RV. 4. 30. 12. p. 
sthat RV. 1. 68.1. p. 2. 15.7. p. 7. 
87. 6. a. 


sthatam 
sthata 


sthus RV. I. 24.7; 167.9. 5. 15.3. 
7. 18. 3. a. 


Spr: spar 
héma RV. 1. 9.9. 


MIDDLE. 


Tag: asta 

ry: arta RV. 4.1.17. p. 5. 25.8; 52. 
6. a. 

tkr: krta RV. 9. 69.5. 

gam: ganvahi 

Igr: girta RV. 1. 173.2. 

ghaa: gdha (3 s.) RV. 1. 158.5. p. 

chid: chitthas 


VOL. XI. 44 
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modal. 
53.3.0 5. 41.16.0. 6, 67.8.8. 
10. 3. 2. 8.; 4. 7. 0.; 105. 9. 8. — Ww. 
ma RV. 1. 138.5. 2.29.4. 7.104. 

w. ma RV. 1. 105.3. 7. 19.7; 46.4; 
57-4; 62.4. 8.1.13. 20. 37.6. AV. 
7. 20. 3. 

w. ma RV. 4. 35.1. 

w. ma RV. 7. 59. 10. 

w. ma RV. 1. 139.8. 


10. 22. 12. 


RV. 2. 18.3. 8. 


RV. 1. 63.5. 0. 
AV. 4. I. 1. 0. 


RV. 4. 5.8. 8. 


w. ma RV. 8. 64. 12. 


w. ma RV. 1. 183.4. 6. 59.7. 


RV. 7. 28. 4. 0. 


w. ma RV. 8. 3. 2. 
w. ma RV. 2. 27.17. 
RV. 6. 24.9. 0.—w. ma AV. 5. 7.1. 


RV. 2. 3. 10. 0.—w. ma RV. 3. 15.6; 
36.9. 5. 53-9. 

w. ma RV. 10. 106, 2. 

w. ma RV. 5.53.8. 8.20.1. 
13.5. 


AV. 5. 


w. ma RV. 10. 57. 1. 


13. 1.59. 
RV. 9. 70. 10. 0. 


AV. 7. 52. 2. 


RV. 7. 84.5. 0.; 85.5.0. 8. 59.5.8. 


RV. 4. 16.9. 0. 


RV. 8. 58. 7. s. 


w. ma AV. 8. 1. 4. 


| 
sagt 


non-modal. 
ahr: dhrthas 
nud: nutthés RV. 6. 17.5. p. 
pad: patthas 
mr: mrthas 


mrta 
mrs: mrsthas 
‘ yuj: yujata (3 p.) RV. 5. 52.8. 
ric; rikthas RV. 3. 6.2. p. 
van: vanta 
vij: vikta 
2vr: vrta 


ghus: ghési 

cit: céti RV. 1. 92. 12.a.; 93.4; 119. 
4-P. 3.12.9. 4 160.14. p.3 37.4; 
43.6; 55.4. a. 

chid: chedi 

jan: jani RV. 1. 141.1. p. 
jani RV. 8. 7. 36. p. 

tr: tari RV. 1. 119.6. p. 10. 144.5. 
p-, 6. 


1d4; dayi RV. 1. 6t.15. 2. 20.8. p. 
6. 25.8. a. 

344: dayi 

drg: dargi RV. 3. 56.2. 10. 123.2. 

tdha: dhayi RV. 1.141. 1.a.; 145. 
5; 158.3.p.; 171.2.a.; 190.8.a. 4. 
2.2.8: 22.9.3 a. 
5. 3-3-8; 56.7.8.; 66.2.p. 6. 20. 
2. p., 5. p-; 29.5.8 7. 4.4.4.5 5. 
2.a. 8.52.12.a.; 59.2. p.; 81.29. a. 
10. 45. 7.8.3 46.1; 96. 4. p.; 115. 
Val. 2. 3. a. 


2nag: nahgi RV. 6. 51. 12. a. 
pad: padi RV. 6. 20.5. p. 


bhr: bhari RV. 9. 97. 23. 
muc: moci 


yuj: yoji RV. 2. 18.1. 
ric: reci RV. 4. 16.5. p. 
ruc: roci RV. 1. 121.6. 


246 J. Avery, 


PASSIVE—3 8. 


modal. 
w. ma AV, 3. 25.1. 


w. ma AV. 8. 1. 4, 10. 

w. m& RV. 10. 95.15. AV. 3. 31.8,9. 
5. 30.17. 19. 27.8. 

w. ma AV. 8. 2.5. ‘ 

w. ma RV. 3. 33.8. 


RV. 1. 139. 10. 0. 
w. ma RV. 1. 162.15. 
RV. 9. 101. 13. 0. 


RV. 4. 4.8. 0. 


w. m4 RV. 2. 28.5. 


RV. 4. 12.6.0. 9.93.5.0. 10.59. 1.0.; 
126. 8. o. 


RV. 1. 139.1. 0. 


RV. 5. 41. 15. 0.; 44.8.8. 10. 10. 3. 
o. AV. 18. 1. 3°. o.—w. ma AV. 5. 


30. 15. 


w. ma RV. 1. 105.3. AV. 7.70.2. 8. 
6. 20. 


w. ma AV. 3.19.8 4.16.7. 5.8. 
4. 8.8.19. 1I1%.9.20; 10.19. 16. 
8. 1-27. 


non-modal. 
Yvac: vaci RV. 7. 58.6. a. 
vand: vandi RV. ro. 61. 16. 
2vid: védi RV. 4. 16.4. p. 
vrh: varhi 
gahs: gahsi RV. 2. 4.8. a. 
4. & 

gis: gesi 

gr: gari 

1gru: gravi RV. 10. 93. 14. p. 
sad: RV. 2. 11.8. p., 18. p. 7. 


10. 148. 


73. 2. a. 
syj: sarji RV. 9. 69.1; 92. 1. a. 
2ha; hayi 


2as: asan RV. 4. 3.11. p. 
Aap: apat 


apan 
¥: aram RV. 4. 15.7. a. 
aratam 


krand: kradas 

krudh: krudhas 

kgudh: ksudhat 

khya: khyam 
khy4s 


khyAat RV. 8. 68. 2. 
khyatam 
khy4n RV. 3. 31.12. p. 
guh: guhas RV. 8. 6.17. p. 
grdh: grdhas 
grdhat 
tan: tanat 
tam: tamat 
trp: trpat 
trg: trgat 
dan: danas RV. I. 174.2. p. 
das: dasat 


drg: drgan 


10. 53. 2. a. 


10. 10. 2. 


- Unaugmented Verb-Forms in the Veda. 


2. A-AORIST. 
ACTIVE. 


30.15. 


modal. 
4 


w. ma RV. 3. 53.17. 


w. ma AV. If. 9. 13. 1 
w. ma RV. 2.28.5. 3.53.17. 6.54.7. 


RV. 10. 93.5. 8. 


w. ma AV. 18. 3.9. 


w. m4 AV. 1.30.1. 1.22. 
69%. 17.29. 19. 20. 4. 

w. ma AV. 17. 28. 

w. ma RV, 6. 35.5. 

w. ma RV. 8. 5.13. 

w. ma RV. 3. 33.13. AV. 14. 2. 16°. 

w. ma RV. 7.56.21. 8.21.16. AV. 
II. 2:17. i| 

w. ma RV. 1. 125.7. 5. 31.13. 


14. 2. 


RV. 9. 97. 18. 0., 28. 0. 
w. ma AV. II. 2. £9, 20. 
w. ma AV. 2. 29. 4. 
RV. 7. 86.2. 8. 
RV. 1. 81.9. 0. 6. 15.15. 0.; 48. 19. 0. ig 
8. 54.9. o.—w. ma RV. 1. 4.3. 4 
w. ma RV. 7. 36.7. 
w. ma RV. 5.65.6. 8.22.14; 62.15. 


w. ma AV..1. 162.1. 7. 93.8. 


w. ma AV. 11. 2.21. 
w. ma AV. 8. 6.1. 
w. ma RV. 1. gI. 23. 
RV. 2. 30.7. 8 

RV. 7. 56. 10. 8. 

w. ma AV. 2. 29. 4. 


w. RV. 1. 121.15; 139.5. AV. 5. 


w. ma RV. 7. 104.24. 8.33.19. AV. 
8. 4. 24°. 


ame 
B47 
arama 
aran 
{ 
| 
j 
{ 
i 
4 
| 
oF 
te: 
. | 
— 
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non-modal. 

ydruh;: druhas 
druhan_ 

Inag: négat RV. 4. 1.17. p. 


bhi: bhuvam RV. ro. 48.1; 49. 1, 
4- 119. 8. 
bhivas RV. 1.52.13. p.; 69.2. 4. 
19.2. 6.22.9. 8. 23.18 p.; 51.7; 
64.3. 10. 4.1; 8.54,6: 50.4%. AV. 
6. 106. 3. 


bhivat RV. 1. 36.8. p.; 65.3; 67. 
20.6. p. 4. 1.16. p.; 7.2. p.: 16.8. 
p-; 23.3. &. 19.97. $3.28; Sr. 
6; 82.15. p. 9. 97.23,24. 10. 21. 
5. 23.2; 06.6.5 AV. 
7.1.2. p. 3.3.1. 19. 26.4% 


bhivan 


bhrag: bhragat 

math: mathat 

muc: mucas RV. 4. 22. 7. p. 
mucat 

radh;: radham 
radhama.- 

rig: rigsam 
rigat AV.19. 39. 2-4. 


rigama 


J. Avery, 


modal. 

w. ma AV. 9. 5. 4. 

w. ma RV. f. 5. 10. 

RV. ro. 128.6.0. AV. 5. 3.2".0.; 13. 
2. o.—w. ma RV. 6. 54.7. 


RV. 10. 86.5. 8. 


RV. 1. 138. 4. 0. 
19.5.0. 


4. 2.6.0.; 16, 187.0. 
7. 8.5.0.3 32. 


11.8. 8. 1.28.8.; 55.6.0. AV. 3. 
17.8.8. 18. 3.°%60.0.—w. ma RV. 
8. 81. 30. 


RV. §.3.0.; 23.6.0.; 52. 1%.8.; 60. 
3 76.3.8; 98.4.0. 
3. 62.9. 0. 4.9.2.0.; 16.10.0.; 23. 
4.0.; 31.1.8. 5.9.7.0. 6.16, 18.0.; 
48.2°.0. 7. 31.8.0.; 32.13. 50. 
2.8. 8. 46.13. 0.; 60.15.0.; 71. 3. 
0.; 82.7. 0.; 91.8.8. 9. 34. 4%. 0.; 
47. 3.0.3 92.3.0.; I102.1.0. 10.26. 
g.0. AV. I. 22.2.8. 3.20.6.8. 10. 
8.11. s.—w. ma AV. 5. 30. 14. 

RV. 1. 186.2.8. 5. 46.6.0. 6.35.1. 
8S. 7. 31.9.0. 8. 27.4.0. 10. 
J. 0.3 182.7. 

w. ma RV. 10. 173. 1. 

AV. 7. 59. 5. 8. 

w. ma AV. 9. 3. 26. 

RV. 8. 24. 27. 0. 

w. ma RV. 1. 50.13. AV. 17. 6, 24. 

w. ma RV. 10. 128.5. AV. 5. 3.7. 

w. ma RV. ro. 18.13. AV.18. 3.52". 

AV. 19. 49. 10. s.—w. ma RV. 6. 54. 
7. 8.54.10; 56.11. 10. 62.11; 97. 
20. AV. 20. 127. 13. 

w. ma RV. 1. 94.1-14. 4.12.5. 6. 
44.11. 10.178.2. AV.3.15.8. 13. 
2.37. %14.2.50. I9. 55.1,2. 


AV. 6. 87. 1°. 


w. ma RV. 8. 92.13. AV. 2.6.2. 3. 
12. 6. 


II. 1.25,32. 20. 127. 13. 


non-modal. 
trudh; rudhat 
ruh: ruham 

ruhat RV. 9. 40. 2. a. 
vac: vocam RV. 10. 93. 14. a. 


vécas 


vocat RV. 1.117. 22. p. 10. 139. 
6. p. 


vocata RV. Val. 4. 9. a. 

vocan RV. 4.1.14. 10. 69.9. p. 
2vid: vidam RV. 10. 49. 9. 

vidas RV. 5. 30.4. p. Q. III. 2. p. 


vidat RV. 1. 61.6. p.; 62.3%. p., 72. 
4- p., 8. p.; 84.14. p.; 96. 4. p.; 100. 
8. p. 2.19.3.p. 3.31-6.p. 5.7. 
6. p.; 32.5. p.; 44.8; 45.8. p. 6. 
47.5. p. 8.58.6. p.; 82.14. p. 10. 
21.5.p.; 43.4. p.; 68.11. p.; 86. 18. 
a.; 123.4. p.; 138.3. p. 


vidan RV. 8. 28. 1. p. 


vrt: vrtas 
gak: gakas 
gakat 


gakan 
Gas: gisat 
gis: gigas 


gram: gramat 


gris: grigsat 


Unaugmented Verb-Forms in the Veda. 


modal. 

RV. 10. 105. 1. 8. 

RV. 8. 1.31. 8. 

RV. I. 34.5.0. 5. 36.2. 0. 

RV. $2. 3.8; §9.6.6.; 129. 3.8.; 
136.6. 154.1. 8.; 164. 26.8. 2. 
15.1. 8.; 21.3.8 3. 1.20.8. 5. 31. 
6.8.; 41. 14. 8.; 85.5.8. 6. 8.1.8. 
7. 98.5.8. 8.90.15. 8. 10. 69.5.8.; 
112.88. AV. 2. 5.5*.8. 7. 26.1*.s. 
—w. ma RV. 6. 52. 14. 

RV. I. 27.4.0. 4.5.12.0. 6.2.11. 
0.; 18. 3.0.; 22.4.0. 7. 62. 2.0.; 
86.4.0. 8. 64.2.0. 10. 28.5.0. 
AV. 7. 2.1. 0.—w. ma RV. 7. 1. 22. 


RV. 1. 164.18. 8. 2.5.3.8. 3. 54-5. 
8. 4.5.3.0. 6.15.10. 0. 7. 87.4.0. 
10. 10.6.8.; 12.8.0.; 88.17.8.; 
7.8; 23.68. AV. © 
6, 


w. ma AV. 5. 11.7, 8. 

w. ma RV. 2. 27.17. 

RV. 1. 42.7. 0.; 173.13.0. 4. 1.3.0. 
Q. 20. 3. 0.; 59.4.0. IO. 113. 10. 0. 


RV. 4. 21.8.0. 8. 68.6.0. 9. 68.9. 
0.; 96. 10.0. 10. 61. 13. 0.; 76. 2. 
0.; 99. 8. oo—w. ma RV. I. 189. 4. 
2. 42.1,2. 7.50.1. AV. 1%. 10.17. 
5. 3.6%. 8.1.16. 20. 130. 14. 

w. ma RV. ro. 85.32. AV. 1. 19. 1°. 
12. 1.32. 14. 2.11". 

w. ma AV. 8.6.3. II. 4. 26. 

RV. 7. 20.9.0. 8. 69. 3. 8. 

RV. 1. 10.6.0. 8. 32.12. 0.; 80. 4.8. 
10. 43.5. 8. 

w. ma AV. 8.8.20. 11. 10.16. 

RV. 4. 2.7. 8 

w. ma RV. 6. 75.16. AV. 6. 127. 1. 


10. 1.17, 31. 
RV. 2. 30. 7. 8. 
w. ma RV. 1. 162. 11. 
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non-modal, modal. 
gravat RV. 1. 127. 3. 
sad: sadas RV. 3. 24. 3.0. 8.17. 1.0.; 64. 1. 0. 
2.2.0.3; §§. 20.3; 106.7.0 
43. 2. 0. 
sadat KV. 10. go. 3. RV. 1. (28.1.0. 3.13.1.0. 8. 13. 
24.0. AV. 20. 49. 3. 0. (not mss.). 
sadama w. ma RV. 7. 1.11; 4.6. 8. 21.15. 
sadan RV. 4. 3. II. p. RV. 8. 52. 2. 0. 
san: sanam RV. 8. 57.17. a. 
sanas RV. 2. 6.5%. 0. 
sanat RV. 1. 100. p.; 126.3.p. RV. 1. 100.6.0. 5. 61.5. 0. 
sic: sicas w. ma RV. g. 81. 3. 
8r: sarat RV. 4. 30.10. p. g. 101. 14. 
To. 61. 8. RV. 10. 61. 23. s. 
saran RV. 4. 17. 3. p. 
Srp: s¥pas w. ma AV. 8. 6. 3°. 
srpat w. ma AV. 6. 134.2. 12. 1. 46. 
sridh: sridhat w. ma RV. 7. 34.17. 


MIDDLE. 

¥: aramahi w. ma AV. 11. 2.7, 20. 

aranta RV. 4. 19.9. p. 5. 31.8. p. 

9. 73-1. a 10. 73.2. p. RV. 7. 25.1. 8. 
1kr: kranta RV. 1. 141.3. p. 
grabh: grhamahi w. ma RV. 8. 21.16. 
budh:;: budhanta RV. 7. 9. 4. a.; 78. 

5. a. 10. 61. 12. p. 
mrg: mrganta RV. 7. 18. 21. 
vac: vécanta RV. 1. 127.7. 5. 52. 

16°, 
2vid: vidé w. ma RV. 8. 45. 36. 

vidata w. ma AV. 18. 2. 31. 

vidanta RV. 4. 1. 14. p. w. ma AV. 6. 32.3. 8. 8.21. II. 2.2. 
vya(vi): vyata RV.2.17.2.p. 9. 

69. 5. a; 70.2; 86.32. 
gas: gigamahi RV. 8. 24. 1. 0. 


38. REDUPLICATED AORIST. 
ACTIVE, 
am: 4mamat w. ma RV. 9. 114. 4. 10. 59. 8-10. 
AV. 6.57.3. 10. 5.23. 

¥: arpipam w. ma AV. 12. 1.35. 
krand: cikradas RV. 9. 90. 4. 0. 

cikradat RV. Val. 3. 4. p. 
krudh: cukrudham w. ma RV. 8. 1. 20. 

cukrudhama w. m4 RV. 2. 33.4. 10. 142. 3. 
ksip: ciksipas w. ma RV. ro. 16.1. AV. 18. 2.4". 

ciksipan w. ma AV. 18. 4. 12,13. 


non-modal. 
ycyu: cucyavat 
jan: jijanam RV. 7. 15. 4. a. 
jijanat RV. 1.129.11°.p. 4. 16. 3. p. 
8.12.14. p. TO. 115.1. a. 
jijanan RV. 1. 151.1. p. 4. 6.8. a. 
10. 11.3. p. AV. 18. 1.20%. p. 
ja: jajuvat 
tu: titos RV. 6. 26.4. p. 
titot RV. 2. 20.5. p., 7. p. 
dag: dadagas 
dadagat 


dip: didipas 

dug: diidugat RV. 3. 3.1. 

dyut: didyutas RV. 5. 30. 4. p. 

didhot RV. 7. 21.4.p. 10. 
26. 7. 

dhr: didharam RV. 9. 105. 4. a. 


didhar (2s.) RV. 6. 17. 6. p.; 67. 


4. Pp. 
didharas 
didharat RV. 3. 2. 10. 
dhrg: dadharsat 
nam: ninamas 
Inag: ninagas 
Inu: niinot RV. 6. 3.7. 
pat: paptam 
paptas 
paptat 
paptan RV. 2. 31.1. 6. 63.6. p. 
Ipr: piparat 
2pr: piparas 
piparat 


bhi: bibhayat RV. 1. 80. 12. p. 
2m4: mimayat RV. 10. 27. 22. 
mimrgas 

2yu: yaiyot 

radh: riradhas 


riradhat 
riradhatam 
riradhata 


ram: riramat RV. 4. 17.14. Io. 


92. 8. 
riraman 


rig: ririgas 


Unauginented Verb-Forms in the Veda. 


modal. 
RV. 2. 41. 10. 0. 


RV. 2. 31. 4. 0. 


RV. 1. 94. 15. 8. 

RV. 1.91.20.8. 5.37.5.8 6.5.5.8 
7. 20.8.8. 10. 77.7. 8. 

RV. 8. 48. 6. o. 


RV. 2. 32.7. 0. 


RV. 8. 8g. 1. 8. 
RV. 8. 57. Ig. 8. 
RV. 2. 41.8. 8. 
RV. 8. 24. 27. 0. 
RV. 6. 48. 17. 0. 


w. m4 AV. 12. 1.31. 
w. ma RV. 10. 95. 15. 
w. ma AV. ¥. 52. 2. 


RV. 2. 20. 4. 0. 
RV. 1. 138.2. 8. 4. 2.8.0. 


RV. 1. 46.6.8 3. 32.14.8. 5. 77-4- 


o. AV. 19g. 40. 4. 0. 


RV. 1. 31.16.0. AV. 3. 15.4". 0. 
RV. 10. 95. 12. 8. 


w. ma RV. 1. 25.2. 2.32.2. 3. 16. 


5. 8. 49.8. 
w. ma RV. 2. 33.5. 
w. ma RV. 7. 94.3. 8. 8.13. 
w. ma RV. 6. 51. 6. 


RV. 7. 32. 10. s—w. ma RV. 5. 53.9. 
w. ma RV. 2. 18.3. 3. 35.5. 7. 32. I. 


Io. 160. I. 


w. ma RV. I. 104.6; 114.7,8. 7.46 
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modal. 
3; 89.5. 10.18.1; 128.8. AV.5. 
6.51.3°. 22. 2.29". 
rig: ririgat w.ma RV. 3. 53. 20. 
ririgata w. ma RV. f. 89. 9. 
rup: rirupas AV. 4. 7.3,5, 6. 
vij: vivijas w. ma RV. 8. 68. 8. 
guc: giigucas w. ma AV. 18. 2. 4. 
gnath: gignatham RV. ro. 49. 3. p. 
gignathas RV. 8.6. 16. p.; 24.25. p. 
10. 22. 14. RV. 8. 59. ro. o. 
gignathat RV. 2.20.5. p. 4. 30. 10. 
p. 6. 4.3. a. 
grath: gicrathas RV. 1. 24.14.0. 2. 28.7.0. 4. 12.4. 
0. 5.85. 7.0.—w. ma RV. 4. 32. 22. 
gicrathat RV. 1. 128. 6°. 
s4(si): siget w. ma RV. 8. 56.8. 
sadh: sisadhas RV. 2. 24.1.8. 6, 56.5. 0. 
stid: stgiidas RV. 1. 73.8.8. 7. I. 20. 0. 
sustidat RV. 10. 70. 2. 0. 
stu: tustavat RV. 8. 8. 16. a. 
stha: tisthipat w. ma RV. I. 162. 20. 
sprg: pisprgas RV. 6. 15. 18. 0. 
sSru: sasros w. ma AV. 12. 3. 22. 
susrot w. ma RV. ro. 101.8. AV. 2. 29. 7. 
19. 58. 4". 
svad: sisvadat RV. 1. 188. 10. 0. 
svap: sisvap (2s.) RV. 6. 20. 13. p.; 
26. 6. p. 
sigvapas RV. 124.11. p. 
2h4: jihipas RV. 3. 53- 19. 0. 
hvr: jihvaras w. ma RV. 10. 16.8. AV. 18. 3.53°. 


MIDDLE. 
jan: jijananta RV. 1. 60.3. a. 
sap: sisapanta RV. 7. 43. 4. 0. 


4. S-AORIST. 
ACTIVE. 

ji: jes RV. 6. 4. 4.0. 

jésma RV. 6. 45.12. 0. 7. 18.13. 0. 10. 156. 

I. 0. 

jaigus w. ma AV. 4. 38. 3. 
dah: dhak (3 s.) w. ma RV. 1. 158.4. AV. 8. 1.11. 
dyut: dydut RV. 4. 6.6. 
dha: dhasus RV. 7. 97.5. p. 
ni: naista w. ma RV. 8. 30. 3. 
bhaj: bhak (2 s.) w. ma RV. 8. 69.8; 70.6. 9g. 72.8. 

bhak (3 s.) RV. 7. 18. 13. 0. 


non-modal. 
bhi: bhaigis 
bhr: (3 s.) RV. 1. 128.2. p. 
2yu: yisam 
yaus 
yaustam 


yausta 
yaugus 
vah: vaksit 
gr: garais 
srj: sras (2s) 
sragtam 
stu: stogam 
2ha: has . 
hasus 


Ikgi: kgegta 
2g4: gasi 
cyu: cyosthas 
nij: nikgi 
Inu: nigata (3 p.) RV. g. 103. 3. 
pad: patsi 
2pa4: pasta 
bhaj: bhaksgi 
mad: matsata (3 p.) 
man: mahsi 
manhsthas 
mahsta 
manhsta 
mi: megi 
mesthas 
mesta 
muc: muksgata (3 p.) 
yaj: yaksi 
yam: yamsi RV. 1. 61.2. 
yudh; yutsmahi 
ram: rarsthas 
ra: rasatham 
van: vahsi 
vrj: vrksi 
sac: saksata RV. 8. 13. 28. 
sah: sakgi RV. 10. 49.1. 
tha: hasmahi 
2h4: hasthas 
hasta 
VOL. XI. 


Unaugmented Verb-Forms in the Veda. 


MIDDLE. 


modal. 
w. ma AV. 10. 9. 7. 


w. ma AV. 6. 123. 4. 

w. ma RV, 2. 32. 2. 

w. ma RV. 8.75.1. 10.85.42. AV. 
14. I. 22". 

w. ma AV. 3. 30.5. 

w. ma RV. 10. 23.7. 

w. ma AV. 5. 8. 3. 

w. ma AV. 12. 3.18. 

w. ma AV. II. 2. 19, 26. 

w. ma AV. rf. 2.1. 

RV. 1. 187.1. 8. 

w. ma RV. 3. 53. 20. 

w. ma RV. 8. 64.8. , 


w. ma AV. 4. 34.8. 

RV. 5. 25.1.8. 8. 27.2.8. 

w. ma RV. 10. 173. 2. AV. 6. 87.2". 
w. ma AV. 10. 5.15-21. 16. 1.4. 


w. ma AV. 6. 120. 2. 

w. ma AV. 12. 3. 43. 

RV. 7. 41.2.0. AV. 3. 16.2%. 0. 

w. ma RV. 9g. 85.1. 

RV. 7. 88. 2. 8. 

w. ma AV. 9. 5. 4. 

w. ma AV. 8. 1. 12. 

w. ma AV. 11. 2.8. 

w. ma AV. 16. 4.5. 

w. ma AV. 8.1.5; 2.1. 

w. ma AV. 12. 1. 33. 

w. ma RV. 10.87.19. AV. 5. 29.11". 
RV. 6. 16.8.8 10. 4.1.85; §2.5. 8. 


w. ma AV. 7. 52. 2. 
w. ma AV. 14. 2. 19. 
RV. 1. 46. 6. 0. 

RV. 5. 70. I. 0. 

w. ma RV. I. 27. 13. 


w. ma RV. ro. 128.5. AV. 5. 3.7°. 
w. ma AV. 18. 3. 73. 
w. ma AV. 18. 2. 24. 


i 
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cud: codis RV. 1. 63. 4. p. 
jan: janistam RV. ro. 46.9. p. 
jiv: jivis 
jivit 
jivisus 
jairv: jairvit RV. 2. 11.10. p. 


3x: jarigus 


tr: taris 


tarit RV. 1.69.5. p.; 152.3. 2.20. 
8. p. 


tarigus 
1d4: dasit 
brh: barhis RV. 4. 16. 12. p. 
barhit RV. 1. 100.18. p. 4.28.3. p. 
math: mathis 
mathit RV. 1. 71.4. p.; 148.1. p. 
mathistana 
mug: mogis 


mrdh: mardhis RV. 7. 25. 4. 
mardhistam 

2yu: yavis 

yudh: yodhis 

raksg: raksis 

radh: randhis RV. 1.174.2.p. 4. 
16. 13. p. 

ran: ranistana 

2ru: ravisam 

vad: vadigus 

vadh: vadhim RV. 1. 165.8. p. 10. 
28.7. p. 
vadhis RV. 1. 33.4. p.; 53.8.p. 4. 
30.8. p. 6. 33.3. 


J. Avery. 
5. Igs-AORIST. 
ACTIVE. 
non-modal. modal, 
Vav: Avis RV. 6. 10.6. a. RV. 6. 25.1. 0. 
avit RV. 7. 34. 14. 0. 
Avistam (yAvistam ?) RV. 8. 5.13. 8. 
2ag: agit w. RV. ro. 87.17. AV. 8. 3.17°. 
kram: kramis RV. f. 51.6. p. w. ma AV. 12. 2. 18. 
2gr: garit w. ma RV. 5. 40. 7. 
grabh: grabhista w. ma RV. 2. 29. 5. 
car: carit w. ma RV. 7. 25.1. 


w. ma AV. 5. 13.4. 
w. ma AV. 10. 5.25-35. 16. 7.13. 
w. ma AV. 9. 2. 10. 


w. ma RV. 1. 125.7; 139. 8. 
RV. 6. 8.7. 0.; 25.2.0. 8. 48. 4. 0.,7. 
o.—w. ma RV. 10. 54.5. 


RV. 1. 73.1.0. 8. 68.6. 0.—w. ma 
RV. 6. 47.9. 9g. 114. 4. 

w. ma AV. 2. 7.4. 

w. ma RV. 7. 1. 21. 


RV. 1. 127.11. 0. 


w. ma AV. 19. 40. 2. 

w. ma RV. 1. 24.11; 104.8. AV. 7. 
99.1. 8. 2.17. 

w. ma RV. 4. 20. 10. 

w. ma RV. 7. 73.4; 74.3. 

RV. 1. 129.3. 0. 8. 68.4. 0. 

RV. 10. 120.3.0. AV. 5. 2.3°.0. 

w. ma AV. 5. 7.1. 


w. ma RV. 7. 31.5. 
RV. 2, 36. 3. 0. 
RV. ro. 86.5. 8. 

w. ma AV. 6. 118. 3. 


w. ma RV. 1. 104.8; 114.7,8; 170.2. 
7.46.4. 8.45.34; 68.8. AV. 7.11. 
8.2.5. 10. 1.29. 


Unaugmented Verb-Forms in the Veda. 


non-modal. modal. 
yvadh; vadhit RV. 4.17.3.p. 5. 
44.12. 6.27.5. p. 8. 32.2. p. w. ma RV. 1. 38.6. 2.42.2. 8. 56. 
20; 64.9. AV. 6.56.1; 110.3; 112. 
I; 142.1. 
vadhista w. ma RV. 8. go. 15. 
vadhistana w. ma RV. 5. 55.9. 
vadhigus w. ma AV. 2. 28.3. 
vig: vegit w. ma RV. 8. 49. 20. 
gahs: gahsigam RV. 6. 48.1. 8., 16.8. 8. 45.28.8. 10. 


44.5. 96.1. 8. 


gnath: gnathistam RV. 7. 99.5. p. 


gram: gramisma w. ma RV. 2. 29.4. 8. 4.7. 
sidh: sedhis w. ma RV. 10. 27. 20. 
1st: savis AV. 7. 14.3. p. RV. 2. 28.9.0. 5. 82.4.0. 6. 71.6.0. 
stabh:; stambhit RV. 1. 121.2. p. 
sphur: spharis w. ma RV. 6. 61. 14. 
svan: svanit RV. 2. 4.6. 
hias: hinsis w. ma AV. 9.3.16. 0.9.11. 
20,29. 12. 1.34. 18. 4.30. 
hinsiIt w. ma RV. 10. 121.9; 165.3. AV. 
3. 28.5,6. 6. 27.3%. 7.54.2. 
hinsistam w.ma AV. 5.9.8. 6.140. 2,3. II. 
2.3. 14. 1.63. 
hinsista w. m4 RV. ro. 15.6. AV. 18. 1.52". 
19. 40. 3. 


w.ma AV. 2, 28.1. 7. 102.1. 14.2.9. 


MIDDLE. 
RV. 7. 34. 12. 0. 


av: Avista 
kram: krémista RV. 1. 155.4. p. 8. 
52.9. p.- 
ksan: kganisthas w. ma AV. ro. 1. 16. 
jan: janisthas RV. 1. 68.4. p. 5. 30. 
5.p. 7.28.2. 10. 73.1. a 
janista RV. 5. 1.5.p.; 9.3.8. 7. 3. 
g. a 9. 98.9. & IO. 31. 10. p.; 40. 
9. P-; 95. 10.p. Val. 3. 4. p., 8. p. 
AV. 4. 1.5. p. 


nud: nudisthas w. ma AV. 12. 1. 32. 
pan: panista RV. 7. 45. 2. 0. 
pi: pavista RV. 9. 64. 10.a.; 109. 

13. a. 


prath: prathista RV. 5. 58.7. 

badh: badhista RV. 7. 23.3. p. w. ma AV. 18. 2. 25. 
mand: mandista RV. 1. 51.11. a. 

mrs: marsisthas w. ma RV. 1. 71. 10. 
yam: yamista RV. 5. 32.7. p. 

radh: radhisi 


w.maAV.1.1.4. 3. 29.8. 
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¥2vas:; vasigta RV. 2.36.1. a. 9. 2. 
vyath: vyathisthas w. ma AV. 12. 3. 23. 14. 1.48. 19. 
33-5. 
vyathismahi w. ma RV, 12. 1. 28. 
6. SIs-AORIST. 
2ha: hasit w. ma AV. 2, 28.3. 7.53.4. 8. 1.15, 
13.11.12. 16. 4.3. 
hasistam w. ma AV. 16. 4. 5. 
hasistam w. ma AV. 16. 2.5; 3. 2-4”. 
hasista w. ma AV. 9. 4.24. 
hasisus w. ma AV. 6. 41.3. 8. 2.26. 
7. SA-AORIST. 
ACTIVE. 
duh: dukgas w. ma RV. 7. 4.7. 
duksan RV. 1. 121.8. 8. 
dhukgan RV. 8, 1.17. 0. 
dvisg: dviksat w. ma AV. 3. 30. 3. 
mrg: mrkgas RV. 4. 30. 13. p. 
mrksata RV. 8. 56.9. 0. 
ruh; rukgas AV. 17. 8. 0. 
MIDDLE. 


duh: duksgata RV. 1. 160. 3. p. 
dhiksata RV. 6. 48. 12. a., 13. a. 
dhuksénta RV. 8. 7. 3. p. 
dvis: dviksata w. ma AV. 12. 1.18, 23-5; 2.33. 


DERIVATIVE CONJUGATIONS. 
I, PASSIVE: PRES. SYSTEM. 


ac; acyanta RV. 5. 54. 12. 
2st: sttyata RV. ro. 132. 4. p. 


II. INTENSIVE: PRES. SYSTEM. 
ACTIVE, 


dig: dédigam RV. 8. 63. 15. 8. 
dy: dardar (2 s.) RV. 1. 63.7. p. 4. 
16.8. p.,13. p. 6. 20.7. p. 
dardar (3 s.) RV. 7. 18. 13. p. 
dy ut: davidyot RV. 6.3.8. 10. 95. 
10. p. 
Inu: n&vinot RV. 6. 3.7. 7. 87.2. 
mrj: marmrjma RV. 3. 18. 4. a. 
skand;: kanigskan RV. 7. 103. 4. 8. 


non-modal. modal. 
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MIDDLE. 
non-modal. modal. 


ymrj: marmyjata RV. 4. 1. 14. p. 
vag: vavaganta RV. 1. 62. 3. p. 7. 
75. 7+ 
san: sanignata RV. 1. 131.5°. p. 
III. DESIDERATIVE. 
Pres. SYSTEM: ACTIVE, 
ghas: jighatsas ow. ma AV. 5. 18.1. 
cit: cikitsat RV. 4. 16. 10. 0. 


duh: ddadukgan RV. ro. 61. 10. p. RV. 10. 74. 4. 8. 
bhid: bibhitsan RV. ro. 61. 13. 


MIDDLE. 
ap: apsanta RV. 1. 100, 8. 
dha: didhisanta RV. 1. 132.5. 
sah: sikganta RV. 7. 60. 11. 


Ig-AORIST ACTIVE. 
rdh: irtsis w. ma AV. 5. 7.6. 


IV. CAUSATIVE. 
Pres. SYSTEM: ACTIVE, 


ikgs: tksayat RV. &. 132. 5. 8 
ir: Irayam RV. 10. 89.4.8: 116.9. s. 
irayat RV. 8. 68.6. 0. 


re: arcayas RV. 3. 44.2. p. 

rd: ardayas RV. 10. 147.2.p. Val. 
5. 2. p. 
ardayat RV. 1. 187.1. p. 

kup: kopayas RV. I. 54.4. p. 
kopayat RV. 10. 44.8. p. 


1kgi: ksepayat RV. 5. 9.7. 0. 
ghug: ghosayas RV. 9g. 108. 3. p. 

Val. 2. 8. 
cit: citayat RV. 1. 180.8. a. RV. 2. 2.5. 0. 


cetayat RV. 4. I.9. 
cud: codéyas RV. 1.175.3. 6.26. 


3.p. 8. 12.3. RV. 9. 17.5.0. 10. 22.10. 0. 
codayat RV. ro. 80.2; 123.1. 
chand: chadayat RV. 6. 49. 5. RV. Io. 31. 4. 0. 


jan: janayas RV. 10. 55. 2. p. 
janayat RV.1.71.8.a. 10. 45. 8. 
p.; 67.1. a. RV. 6. 52.16.0. AV. 14. 2.14. @. 
janayan RV. 10. 66. 9. p. 
dans: dahsdyas RV. ro. 138.1. p. 
dabh: dambhayas RV. I. 54. 6. p. 
10. 22. 11. p. 
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non-modal. modal. 
yYdabh: dambhayat RV. 6.18. ro. p. 
dip: dipayas RV. 6. 22.8. 0. 
dr: darayas RV. 1. 62. 4. p. 
darayat RV. 10. 99. 11. p. 
dyut: dyotayat RV. 6. 39. 3. p. 
dhan: dhanayan RV. 1. 71.3. p. 
dhr: dharayam RV. 4. 42. 3. p., 4. 
p. 10. 48.8. p.; 49.9. p., 10. p. 
dharayas RV. 9. 22.7. p.; 107. 23. 
p- 10. 73.4. 
dharayat RV. 1. 103.2. p. 2. 15. 
2. p. 8. 32. 25. p.; 66.6. p. 10. 92. 
10. p. 
dharayan RV. 1.96. 1-7. p. 2. 27.8. 
dhvas: dhvasayas RV. ro. 73.6. p. 
pat: patayat RV. 1.152.5. 10. 40. 
9. 43.8. p. 
pan: panayat RV. 4. 33.5. p. 
pug: pogayat 
prath: prathayat RV. 4. 42.4. p. 
brh: barhayas RV. 1. 53. 6. p., 7. p. 
manh: manhhayam RV. ro. 48. 9. p. 
mah; mahayam RV. 7. 61.6. 8. 
mahayan RV. 7. 42. 3. 
mrj: marjayan RV. ro. 122.5. p. 
2yu: yavayat AV. 6. 4.2. 0. 
radh: randhayam RV. 10. 49. 4.p., 
5. 
randhayas RV. 6. 43.1. p. 
randhayat RV. 2. 19.6. p. 
ran: ranayan 
ram; ramayas RV. I. 121.13. p. 
ramayat RV. 1. 56. 3. p. 
ruc: rocayat RV. 3.2.2. p» 6. 39. 
4.p. 9g. 86.21. p. 
ruh: rohayas RV. 8. 78.7. p. 9. 107. 
7.p. 10. 156.4. p. 
rohayat RV. I. 7. 3. p. 
rej: rejayat RV. 4. 22.3.p. 5. 87. 
5. 10. 61. 16.p. 
vakg: vaksayam RV. ro. 49.8. p. 
Ivas: vasayat RV. 6. 39. 4. p. 
2Vas: vasayas RV: 6. 35.1. 8. 
vrt: vartayas RV. 1. 121.9. p. 
vartayat RV. 10. 95. 12. 8. 
vartayan RV. 5. 48. 3. 
vrdh: vardhayat RV. 10. 25. 10. p. 
vrs: varsayatam RV. 5. 63.6. 
gam: gamayat AV. 6. 52. 3. 0. 
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non~-modal. 

V¥gardh: gardhayat RV. 8. 13.6. 8. 

gnath: gnathayas RV. 10. 95.5. 

gvatic: gvaficayas RV.10. 138. 2. p. 

sid: siidayat RV. 1. 71.8. a. 

snih: snehayat RV. 9. 97. 54. p. 

s van: svanayan RV. 10. 3.6. 

hrs: hargayan RV. 9. 111. 3. 


modal. 


MIDDLE, 


tig: iga4yanta RV.2.2.11. 7.87.3. RV. 1. 77.4.8. 
ir: Irayanta RV. 8. 7. 3. p. 


2uks: uksayanta RV. 6. 17. 4. 0. 
cit: citayanta RV. 2. 34.2. 10.95.3 RV. 4. 51.3.0. 
jan: janayata RV. I. 95. 4. p. RV. 9. 95. 1. 0. 


janayanta RV. 1. 95.2. p.; 141. 2. 
I. p.,2.p. 7. 1.1.p.; 22.9.8; 31. 


Ir. 10. gt. 6. p. RV. 5. 49.3. 0. 10. 66.2. 0.; 87. 13.5. 
AV. 8. 3.12". 8. 
trp: tarpayanta RV. 1. 85. 11. 0. 


das: dasayanta RV. 5. 45.3. p. 
dyut: dyutayanta RV. 2. 34. 2. 
dru: dravayanta RV. ro. 148.5. 0. 
dhan: dhan4yanta RV. 1. 167. 2. 8. 
dhr: dhardyanta RV. 2.27.9. 4. 
26. 48.2. 25.8; 99. 3.p. 7. 
66. 2. 
nad: nadayanta RV. 1. 166.5. 
pat: patayanta RV. 1. 169.7. 
pan: panayanta RV. 1.87.3. 7.1.10. RV. 3. 6.7.8. 


mah: mahayanta RV. 3. 3.3. 0. 

mrj: marjayanta RV. 5. 3.3. 7. 39. * 
3. P-; 3-5. 9. 68.6. p. RV. 1. 61.2. 0. 8. 73.8.0. 9. 93.1. 0. ; 

ran: ranaéyanta RV. 3.57.2. p. 6. 
1.4.p. 10. 148.3. RV. 1. 147.1.8. 4.7.7.8. 


gubh: gubhayanta RV. 7. 56. 16. 
gnath: gnathayanta (¢rath-?) RV. 


8. 88. 6. 
grath: orathayanta RV. 5. 54. 10; 

85.4. 
svad: svadayanta RV. 9. 105. 1. 0. 
thr: harayanta RV. 4. 37.2. 0. 


hrg: harsayanta RV. 4. 37. 2. 0. 


Repup. AORIST. 


bhi: bibhigathas w. ma RV. 8. 68. 8. 
Ig-AORIST. 
dhvan: dhvanayit w. ma RV. 1. 162. 15. 


vyath: vyathayis w. ma AV. 5. 7. 2. 
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V. DENOMINATIVE. 
Pres. SYSTEM: ACTIVE. 
non-modal. modal, 
Vagay: agayas RV. 6. 33. 2. 

irasy: irasyas w. ma RV. 7. 40. 6. 
isan: iganas RV. 4. 16.9. 0.: 22. 10. 0. 

iganat RV. 4. 17. 14. 
urugy: urugyét RV. 3.5.8. ro. 80. 

3. p. 
turany: turanyan RV. ro. 61. 11. p. 
damany: damanyat RV. 10. 99. 

6. p. 
dagasy: dagasy4n RV. ro. 138. 1. p. 
duvasy: duvasyan RV. 3. 1. 13. p. 
namasy: namasyan RV. I. 72.5.p. 
prugay: prugayat RV. 1. 121.2. p. 

prugayan RV. 1. 180.1. 4. 43.5. 
mathay: mathayat RV. 9.77. 2. p. 
mugay: mugay4s RV. 4. 30. 4. p. 6. 

31. 3. p. 

musgayat RV. 1.61.7. p. 7. 18. 19. p. 
risgany: riganyas w. ma RV. 2. 11.1. 7.9.5. 10.22.15. 

riganyata w. ma RV. 8. 1.1; 20.1. 
ruvany: ruvanyas w. ma RV. 8. 85. 12. 
vapugy: vapusyan RV. 3. 1. 4. p. 
sapary: saparyan RV. I. 70. ro. RV. 20. 7. 3. 0. 
skabhiay: skabhayat RV. 5. 20. 4. 

p. 6. 44.24. p. 
stabhay: stabhayas RV. 6.17.7. p. 

stabhayat RV. 4. 5.1; 6.2. 

MIDDLE, 
agay: agayata RV. 10. 92. 1. 
irajy: irajyanta RV. 7. 23. 2. p. 
igan: isananta RV. 4. 23.9. RV. I. 134.5. 0. 
igsanay: isanayanta RV. ro. 67.8. 
rghay: rghayanta RV. 4. 17. 2. p. 
rtay: rtayanta RV. 8. 3. 14. 8. 
krpan: krpananta RV. ro. 74. 3. 
tarug: taruganta RV. 1. 132.5. 
dhunay: dhunayanta RV. 2. 2s. 5. 
panay: panayata RV. 6. 75.6. 
prugay: prusayanta RV. 1. 186.9. 8. 
bhuraj: bhurajanta RV. 4. 43.5. 
rucay: rucayanta RV. 3. 6.7. 
sugvay: susvayanta RV. 7. 36. 6. 
AORIST PASSIVE. 


jaray: jarayayi RV. 6. 12. 4. 0. 


Tg-AORIST. 
finay: tinayis w. ma RV. I. 53.3. 
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Summary oF OccURRENCES. 


| non-modal. | modal. 
| Rig-Veda. | Ath.-Veda. || Rig-Veda. | Ath.-Veda. 
(act... 53181) 6] 5] 5| 71] 80) 36) 6 20) 
Aorist System: | { 
81 63 21} 8} 3] 2, 16120; 89) 2 32) 40 
pass. .... 21] 24] ..j ..] 3 2) 88 
fect. ....... 38 52) 8) 2) 47) 93 62) 10° 6) 63 
{act....| 11; 24) 6] 3) 1) 16) 22) 37 
mid. 4) ..| _-| --| --| 3 5] ..| 25 15 
Deriv. Conjugations: 


| 

Intensive : 
! 


Desiderative : | 

Causative : | 

redup. aor., act. ....| --| --| --| --] --] --| 1] --] --] -- 1 
Denominative : | 

| | --] --| --] --] -- 1 

| 
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ARTICLE XI. 


THE 


NORTHERN BARBARIANS IN ANCIENT CHINA, 


By W. A. P. MARTIN, 


PRESIDENT OF TUNGWEN COLLEGE, PEKING, NORTH CHINA. 


Presented to the Society May 7th, 1884. 


THE Great Wall which forms the northern boundary of 
China proper tells of a conflict of races. Extending for fifteen 
hundred miles along the verge of the Mongolian plateau, it 
presents itself to the mind as a geographical feature boldly 
marked on the surface of the globe. Winding like a huge ser. 


pent over the crests of the mountains, it seems, in the words of 
Emerson, as if 


“The sky 
Bent over it with kindred eye, 
And granted it an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.” 


It divides two stages of civilization to-day, as it did two thou- 
sand years ago. On one side are vast plains unbroken by the 
plough, and occupied only by tribes of wandering nomads; 
on the other are fields and gardens, rich with the products of 
agricultural industry. Between the two, a state of perpetual 
hostility is inevitable, unless restrained by the power of some 
overshadowing government. This natural antagonism has 
never failed to show itself at every point of contact, the world 
over. Schiller hints—not in his poems, but in a course of his- 
torical lectures—that this endless strife of shepherd and culti- 
vator was foreshadowed in the conflict of Cain and Abel. 
History, unhappily, supplies us with an abundance of illustra- 
tions. Egypt fell a prey to the shepherd kings; and in Asia 
as in Europe, the inhospitable north has always been ready to 
disgorge its predatory hordes on lands more favored by the 


sun. 
The Chinese of the border provinces were in the earlier ages 
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compelled to divide their time between war and work, under 
pain of losing the fruits of their labors. Like the pioneers of 
the Western continent, they never allowed themselves to be 
parted from their defensive weapons, and enjoyed life itself 
only at the price of perpetual vigilance. Experience proved 
that a line of military posts, no matter how closely they might 
be linked together, afforded no adequate security against the 
incursions of homeless wanderers. The Great Wall was built, 
not as a substitute for such posts, but as a supplement to them. 
That it served its end there can be no reasonable doubt. So 
effectually indeed did it protect the peaceful tillers of the soil, 
that an ancient saying describes it as the ruin of one genera- 
tion and the salvation of thousands. | 

From time to time, however, the spirit of rapine, swelling 
into the lust of conquest, has swept over the huge barrier, as 
an earthquake wave sweeps over the artificial defenses of a 
seaport. It was not intended or expected to guarantee the 
whole empire against the occurrence of such emergencies. 
Twice has the whole of China succumbed to a flood of extra- 
mural invaders: the Mongols under Genghis Khan having 
been aided in passing the Great Wall in the province of Shansi 
by the treachery of Alakush, a Tartar chief whose duty it was 
to defend it; and the Manchus, who are now in possession of 
the throne, having entered at its eastern extremity, on the in- 
vitation of Wu San-kwei, a Chinese general, who sought their 
aid against the rebel Li Tsze-ch’eng. 

Besides the three and a half centuries of Tartar* domination 
under these two great dynasties, we find, prior to the first of 
them, three periods of partial conquest. From 907 A. D. to 
1234, a large portion of the northern belt of provinces passed 
successively under the sway of the Ch‘itan and Nuchent Tar- 
tars; and, from 386 to 532, an extensive region was subjected to 
the Tartar hordes of Topa, under the dynastic title of Peiwei. 
How or where these invaders passed the barrier, it is not worth 
while to pause to enquire; the foregoing examples being suffi- 
cient to show that, in a time of anarchy, some friend or ally 
can always be found to open the gates. Chungt che ch‘eng 
ch’eng, says the Chinese proverb, ‘ Union is the best bulwark.’ 
Without exaggerating the strength of the Great Wall, which 
through a large part of its extent is far from being the impos- 


* The name Tartar is incapable of very precise definition. Throughout this 
paper it is applied in a general sense to all the wandering tribes of the North and 

est. 

+ Nuchen or Juchih—also called Kin Tartars. The Manchus 
claim them as their ancestors, the reigning house having Aischin = kin ‘ gold’ for 
its family name. 

t Fe TE MK HR, ‘ United hearts form the best of bulwarks.’ 
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ing structure which we see in the vicinity of Peking, we may 
still affirm, in the light of history, that had it been backed by 
forces untainted by treason and unweakened bv faction, it 
might have proved sufficient to shield the country from con- 
= Wanting these conditions, the wall was powerless for 

efense ; and notwithstanding its towns and garrisons, we have 
before us the astounding fact that the Chinese of these northern 
provinces have passed seven out of the last ten centuries under 
the yoke of Tartar conquerors. 

Ascending the stream of history to the dynasty of Han— 
which ruled China from 202 B. C. to 220 A. D., i. e. for more 
than four centuries—we find ourselves in presence of the same 
conflict. The names of the opposing parties are changed ; but 
the parties remain, and the war goes on. The empire is not 
conquered by the foreign foe, but it is kept in a state of per- 
petual terror, by an assemblage of powerful tribes who bear 
the collective name of Hiongnu.  Bretschneider says they 
were Mongols nomine mutalo; but Howorth, in his learned 
History of the Mongols, pronounces them Turks, or more prop- 
erly Turcomans, the ancestors of the present occupants of 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Constantinople. From the resemblance 
of this name to Hunni, they were formerly supposed to be 
the progenitors of the Magyars. So strong mh was this 
conviction that, a good many years ago, we had the spectacle 
of a follower of Louis Kessuth coming to China in search of 
his “kindred according to the flesh:” actuated apparently by 
the hope of inducing them to repeat the invasion of Europe, 
and deliver their brethren from the yoke of the Hapsburgs! 

The numerous tribes occupying the vast region extending 
from lake Balkash to the mouth of the Amoor—diverse in 
language, but similar in nomadic habits—were in the Han 
period combined under the hegemony of the Hiongnu, forming 
a confederation, or an empire, rather than a single state. The 
chief was styled in his own language Shanyu, a word which 
the Chinese historians explain as equivalent to Hwangti; and 
there can be no doubt that the aber emperors of the family 
of Han were compelled to accord the sacred title to their bar- 
barous rivals. In recent times, their successors (more properly 
successors of the Shanyu) have hesitated to concede it to the 
sovereign of at least one European empire. During the nego- 
tiation of the Austro-Hungarian treaty, the Chinese ministers 
objected so strenuously to the assumption of Hwangtt, that the 
heir to a long line of Kaisers had to content himself with the 
first syllable of the title, on the principle that “ half a loaf is 
better than no bread.” Had his minister been well versed in 
Chinese history, what an advantage he might have gained! 
He would have required no other argument than the fact that 
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the full title had been given to the chief of the Hiongnu to 
insure its extension to the lord of their modern representatives. 
For in China a precedent is good for more than two thousand 
years ; and the supposed connection, though not admitted by 
ethnology, is or was sufficiently reliable for the purposes of 
diplomacy. 

During the Han and succeeding dynasties, the Hiongnu were 
held in check mostly by force of arms; but the weaker em- 
perors, like those of Rome, were accustomed to send their sis- 
ters and daughters across the frontier, instead of generals; 
flattering the vanity of the barbarians, and replacing military 
armaments by the sentimentalities of family alliance. The 
incidents connected with these transactions have supplied rich 
materials for poetry and romance. For instance, a popular 
tragedy is founded on the fortunes of Cheo-keun, one of the 
many fair ladies who were offered as victims to preserve the 

eace of the borders. The khan of Tartary, hearing of her 
oat, demanded her in marriage. The emperor refused to 
surrender the chief jewel of his harem; so the Khan invaded 
China with an overwhelming force; but he retired to his own 
dominions when the lady was sent to hiscamp. Arrived at 
the banks of the Amoor, she threw herself into its dark waters, 
rather than endure a life of exile at a barbarian court. The 
wars of those times would furnish materials for a thrilling his- 
tory. The battle-ground was sometimes on the south of the 
Great Wall, but generally in the steppes and deserts beyond. 

As illustrations of the varying fortunes attending the wars 
of the Hans and the Hiongnu, we may mention the names of 
Li-kwang, Li-ling, Sze-ma Ts‘ien, and Su-wa. ‘The first of these 
led the armies of his sovereign against the Hiongnu for many 
years in the latter part of the second century B.C. He had, 
it is said, come off victorious in seventy battles, when in a final 
conflict, disappointed in his expectation of capturing the Khan, 
he committed suicide on the field of battle—though, if we may 
believe the record, that battle was also a victory. This gives 
us a glimpse of the style of Hiongnu warfare. They were like 
the Parthians, “most to be dreaded when in flight.” That a 
general contending with such a foe should destroy himself from 
chagrin at the results of his seventy-first victory, affords us a 
fair criterion for estimating the value of the other seventy. 

Li-ling, the second of the four whose names I have cited, 
was son* of the ill-fated Li-kwang, and appears to have been 
born under still less auspicious stars. Appointed to succeed 
his father, he suffered himself to pursue the flying enemy too 
hotly, when, falling into an ambuscade, his vanguard, consist- 


* Mayers says grandson. 
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ing of a division of five thousand men, was cut to pieces before 
the main body could come to the rescue. Li-ling, with a few 
survivors, surrendered at discretion. His life was spared; but 
to take his own description, contained in some of his letters 
which are still preserved, it was little better than a living death. 
In addition to the privations incident to a state of captivity 
among savage foes, he had the bitter reflection that, on ac- 
count of his supposed treachery, his nearer relations had all 
been put to death; and that a noble friend who had guaran- 
teed his fidelity had been subjected to an ignominious punish- 
ment. 

That noble friend was no other than the great historian, Sze- 

ma Ts‘ien. Required by a cruel decree to pay the forfeit of 
Li-ling’s alleged treachery, the historian chose to submit to a 
disgraceful mutilation, rather than lose his life; not, as he him- 
self says, that he held life dear or feared death, but solely to 
gain a few years for the completion of his life task, the pay- 
ment of a debt which he owed to posterity. He lived to place 
the last stone on his own imperishable monument; and for 
twenty centuries he has had among his countrymen a name 
“better than that of sons and daughters.”* 
_ Su-wu, the last of the four unfortunates, was a diplomatic 
envoy. Having, while at the court of the Grand Khan, at- 
tempted by undiplomatic means to compass the destruction of 
an enemy, he was thrown into prison, and detained in captivity 
for nineteen years. Two tender poems are extant, which he 
and his wife exchanged with each other on parting, at the com- 
mencement of his perilous mission. Whether she survived to 
welcome his return we are not informed ; but in that case she 
must have died with grief, to see him accompanied by a Turk- 
ish wife. 

We cannot pause longer among the romantic episodes so 
thickly scattered through the literature of the Hans. We 
must travel back another thousand years, to arrive at the last 
and the principal division of our subject—the Northern Bar- 
barians in Ancient China. 

We find ourselves at the rise of the third dynasty, the 
famous dynasty of Cheo (Chow), which occupied the throne 
for over eight hundred years (B. C. 1122 to B. C. 255). We 
are at the dawn of letters; at the dividing line which separates 
the legendary from the historical period. The Great Wall bas 
no existence, but the hostile tribes are there: not Manchu or 
Mongol, not Hiongnu, Hweku, or T’ukuih ; but the ancestors of 
all of them, under different names, hovering, like birds of 
prey, on the unprotected frontiers of a rich and tempting 


* He had become a father prior to this disgrace. 
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country. At this epoch, the Chinese people, who had origi- 
nated somewhere in Central Asia, were few in number, and 
occupied a territory of comparatively limited extent. They 
were distinguished from their neighbors chiefly by a knowl- 
edge of letters, and by the possession of a higher civilization. 
This incipient culture gave them an immense advantage over 
the barbarous tribes who surrounded them on every side and 
opposed their progress. These tribes are grouped under sev- 
eral comprehensive terms: those on the east are called Yi; 
those on the north, Tih; those on the west, Jung or Ch‘iang; 
and those on the south, Man. The original sense of these 
names seems to be as follows: the Yi were famous archers, and 
were so-called from their “ great bows.” The northerners used 
dogs in hunting and herding, and depended on fire to temper 
the cold of their rigorous winters; “dog” and “ fire” are 
therefore combined in the ideograph by which the Tih are 
designated. The Jung were armed with spears, and this their 
weapon furnished the symbol for their ideograph. The ideo- 
graph Ch‘iang is made up of the head of a goat and the legs of 
a man, and so denotes to the Chinese imagination hideous mon- 
sters, and at the same time means ‘ goat-men,’ ‘ goat-herds,’ or 
‘shepherds,’ and identifies them essentially with the Tih or 
nomads of the north. The character for Man combines those 
for ‘worm’ and ‘silk,’ and imports that the barbarians of 
the south, even at that early day, were not ignorant of silk- 
culture. 

These names and characters all became more or less expres- 
sive of contempt, but were without doubt less offensive in 
their original sense. Marco Polo, who followed the Tartar 
usage, applies this word Man, in the form Manzi, to the 
whole of the Chinese people. They were so called as being 
‘southrons’ with respect to the people of Mongolia, and at 
the same time objects of contempt to their conquerors. 

All the tribes of the south and the east, i. e. the Man and 
the Yi, save certain aborigines called Miao-tsze, were conquered 
and gradually absorbed and assimilated by the vigorous race 
whose progeny peoples modern China proper. The Miao-tsze 
have been able to retain their independence to the present day 
by taking refuge in the inanealbte fastnesses of mountain 
chains. 

The barbarous tribes of the north and west, however, the 
Tih and the Ch‘iang, were never permanently subdued. This 
was simply because their lands never invited conquest. Their 
storm-swept pastures offered the Chinese no adequate compen- 
sation for the toil and danger involved in such an undertaking. 
On the contrary, as we have seen, it was the wealth and fer- 
tility of the North China plains and valleys that tempted con- 
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stantly throughout the eight hundred years of the Cheo dynasty 
the fierce and hungry tribes of the north and west to make 
their overwhelming incursions. These are the quarters from 
which the conquering armies have once and again risen up, 
like the sands of their own deserts, to overwhelm parts or the 
whole of the empire. For our purposes, both sets of tribes 
may be described as barbarians of the north, and it is only on 
the northwest that the Jang and the Ch‘iang have been a source 
of trouble and danger. The ideograph for Ch‘iang, consisting 
of the head of a goat and the legs of a man, reverses the 
Greek conception of Pan and the satyrs, and the imagination 
of the Chinese doubtless pictured their rude enemies as hide- 
ous misshapen monsters. The character probably contains, 
however, a further significance; for, taking the two parts to- 
gether, it reads simply ‘sheep-men,’ i. e. ‘shepherds,’ and this 
description makes them essentially one with the Tih or dog- 
using herdsmen and nomads of the north. To repel the 
aggressions of these troublesome neighbors was the chief occu- 
pation of the Chinese armies in the earliest times, as it has 
continued to be down through all the ages. The oldest extant 
Chinese poetry, older than any history, shows us the Chinese 
warrior, like the magic horseman of Granada, with the head of 
his steed and the point of bis lance directed always towards the 
north as the source of danger. History shows that the princes 
who were employed to hold these enemies in check generally 
held in their hands the destinies of the empire. And in this 
way the northern tribes have exercised for centuries, through- 
out the third or Cheo dynasty, an indirect, but important, 
political influence. 

To give only two examples, both from the. most ancient 
period of authentic history: The house of Cheo, the most 
illustrious of the twenty-two dynasties, rose from a small war- 
like principality in the mountains of the north-west; they 
were strong by conflict with their savage enemies, and their 
chief was regarded as the bulwark of the nation. Si-po,* the 
lord of the west, or Wen-wang, as he is now called, excited by 
his growing power the jealousy of his suzerain, the last empe- 
ror of the second or Shang dynasty, and was thrown into 
prison by the tyrant, who did not dare, however, to put him to 
death. In the panic caused by a sudden irruption of the north- 
men, Wen-wang was set free, and invested with even greater 
power than he had ever possessed before. T'o the day of his 
death he remained loyal; but his son, Cheo-fa, or Wu-wang, 
employed his trained forces, like a double-edged sword, not 
only to protect the frontier and drive back the invaders, but 


* Mencius says that T’ai-wang, the grandfather of Si-po, paid tribute to the 
Tartars. 
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also to overturn the throne of his master, the last Shang 
emperor. 

After the lapse of over eight hundred years, the house of 
Cheo was replaced by the house of Chin, which had been 
cradled among the same mountains and made strong by con- 
flict with the same enemies. During the Cheo period (B. C. 
1122 to B. C. 255), the barbarians never cease to be a factor in 
the politics of the empire; not merely making forays and re- 
tiring with their booty, but driving the Chinese before them ; 
occupying their lands, and planting themselves in the shape of 
independent or feudal States, as the Goths and Vandals did 
within the bounds of the Roman empire. The analogy does 
not stop here. Like the Roman empire, China had, in the 
early part of the Cheo period, two capitals: one in the west, 
near Singan fu (about one hundred miles southwest of the 
great bend of the Hoang ho), in Shensi; and another in the 
east, near the present K‘aifung fu, in Honan. The former was 
sacked by the Tartars in 781 B. C., just as Rome was by the 
Goths in 410 A. D. The story as given by Chinese writers is 
as follows: The emperor Yiu wang had a young consort on 
whom he doted. One day it came into his head to give a false 
alarm to the armies surrounding the capital, merely to afford 
her an amusing spectacle. Beacon fires, the signal of immi- 
nent danger, were lighted on all the hills. The nobles came 
rushing to the rescue, each at the head of his retainers. Find- 
ing there was no real danger, they dispersed in a state of high 
indignation. The young empress had her laugh; but they 
laugh best who laugh last, as the proverb has it. Not long 
after this, the Tartars made a sudden attack. The beacon fires 
were again lighted; but the nobles, having once been deceived, 
took care not to respond to the call, lest they should again be 
making a woman’s holiday. The city was taken, and the silly 
sovereign and his fair enchantress both perished in the flames. 
However much of the legendary there may be in this narra- 
tive, the one stern fact that lies at the bottom of it is the 
presence of a ferocious enemy whom we call by the general 
name of Tartars. 

After this calamity the heir to the throne removed his court 
to the eastern capital, leaving the tombs of his fathers in the 
hands of the barbarians. In the heart of the central plain, 
and surrounded by a cordon of feudal States, the imperial 
throne was thought to be secure. But the irrepressible foe 
was forcing his way to the south and east, with the slow but 
resistless motion of a mountain glacier. A hundred and thirty 
years later (about 650 B. C.), we have the spectacle of a bar- 
barian horde in actual possession of the eastern capital, and 
the emperor a refugee, pleading for reinstatement at the hands 
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of his vassals. As might be expected, the blame of the catas- 
trophe is again charged on a woman. That woman was a bar- 
barian ; and the fact throws a strong light on the position of 
the contending parties. Her tribe had established itself in the 
rich alluvial region on the southern bend of the Hoang ho or 
Yellow river. As enemies they were a standing menace to the 
capital; as friends they might serve as its janizaries. In order 
to win their favor and secure their fidelity, the emperor took 
one of their princesses into his harem. Captivated by her 
charms, he subsequently raised her to be the partner of his 
throne. An ambitious kinsman, desirous of supplanting the 
emperor on the throne, began by supplanting him in the affec- 
tions of his barbarian wife. Her infidelity being discovered, 
she was sent back to her kindred, where she was joined by her 
paramour, who stirred up the powerful clan to avenge an in- 
sult done to them in her person. The emperor was easily put 
to flight; but, wanting the support of the nobles, the usurper’s 
tenure of the capital was of short duration. 

Subsequently the barbarians menaced the capital frequently, 
if not constantly ; and the Son of Heaven was more than once 
compelled to appeal to his vassals for succor. On one occa- 
sion his envoys even turned against him, and went over to the 
enemy, apparently deeming it better to serve a growing than a 
decaying power. About forty years earlier than the flight of 
the emperor above mentioned, another barbarian beauty, named 
Li-ki, played a conspicuous and mischievous role at the court 
of Tsin, the greatest chief of the vassal States. Taken in 
battle, she captivated her princely captor, and maintained by 
her talents the ascendancy which she at first owed to her per- 
sonal attractions. She induced the prince to change the order 
of succession in favor of her offspring, thus sowing the seeds 
of a family feud that brought the princely house to the verge 
of destruction. Thus, by the cupidity of the Tartars, the 
treachery of his own envoys, the intrigues of his empress, the 
throne of one Cheo emperor after another was menaced and 
shaken, until the dynasty was brought to fall. 

Of these immigrant Tartar tribes, no fewer than five or six 
are mentioned in the Confucian annals as having succeeded in 
establishing themselves in the interior of China. Two of 
them (called Red and White—probably, like the Neri and 
Bianchi of Florence, from the color of their clothing, or of 
their banners) were settled within the bounds of the present 
province of Shansi; one in Honan; one in Chili; and two in 
Shantung. How they effected a settlement is not difficult to 
understand. In an age of anarchy, when rival States were 
contending for the hegemony, the great barons found it to their 
interest to secure the aid of troops of hardy horsemen from 
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the northern plains, rewarding their service by grants of land. 
The emperor sought in the same way to strengthen himself 
against his unruly vassals; And so, at last, by too great 
dependence on foreign auxiliaries, the empire became unable 
to shake off its helpers. 

How deeply seated was the antagonism between them and 
the Chinese may be inferred from one or two examples. The 
emperor being about to despatch a body of those hired aux- 
iliaries to chastise a disobedient subject, one of his ministers 
warned him against a measure which would be sure to alienate 
his friends, and strengthen the hands of the common enemy. 
“Tf,” said the minister, “the prince finds his moral influence 
insufficient to secure order, his next resort is to make the most 
of the ties of blood. But let him beware of throwing himself 
into the arms of a foreign invader.” This counsel reminds us 
of the remonstrance of Lord Chatham against the employment 
of savages, in the conflict with the American colonies. We 
may add that India and China both came under the sway of 
their present rulers through the mistaken policy of depending 
on foreign auxiliaries. 

With the Chinese it was a practical maxim that no faith was 
to be kept with those invaders; and a terrible vengeance was 
sometimes taken for the insults and perfidy to which they were 
subjected.* When one of the barbarian States desired to 
enter into an alliance with Tsin, doing homage as a vassal, the 
king at first objected, exclaiming, “the Jung and the Tih have 
no ties or principles in common with us. We must treat them 
as our natural enemies.” He yielded, with reluctance, when 
one of his ministers had shown him five good reasons for a 
contrary course. 

Another fact may be cited, which shows at once the power 
of the barbarians and the horror in which they were held. In 
the sixth century B.C., the rising civilization of China was 
on the point of being overwhelmed by them, when a deliverer 
was raised up in the person of Duke Hwan of Ch‘i, who turned 
the tide at the critical moment, as Theodoric did the onslaught 
of the Huns under Attila. How imminent was the peril of the 
empire, and how eminent the merit of the victor, is apparent 
from a reply of Confucius to some one who supposed that he 
had spoken disparagingly of Duke Hwan. “ How could I dis- 
parage Duke Hwan?” he exclaimed; “ but for him we should 
all have been buttoning our coats on the left side,” i. e. have 
been subject to the Tartars. 


*K BA W RH ‘A great State is not trifled with,’ is the warning 
given by a barbarian chief to the prince of Tsin. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Thus far we have occupied ourselves with what we may call 
an outline of the political relations of the Chinese with the 
northern tribes in war and in peace. The ethnography of 
those tribes now claims our attention, if only to show the im- 
possibility of arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. The 
doubts expressed.sby the best authorities as to the ethnological 
relations of the Hiongnu have already been referred to. Con- 
spicuous as they are in history for many centuries about the 
commencement of the Christian era, it has been much disputed 
whether they were Turks, Mongols, or Huns. How much 
greater is the difficulty of identification as we travel back toa 
period where the torch of history sheds but a feeble ray, or 
disappears in the vague obscurity of legendary tradition. 

In those remote ages the guiding clue of philology fails us. 
And while a few names that appear in the less ancient litera- 
ture, such as Hwe-ku and T“u-kuih,* suggest the identity of 
the tribes that bore them with the Ouigours and Turks, there 
is absolutely nothing to be made out of the names that meet us 
most frequently in the earlier records. The vague terms of 
Jung “et Tih, under which were grouped peoples as diverse 
as the tribes of North American Indians, are always accom- 
panied by some mark of contempt; the character for dog-being 
prefixed to the one, and incorporated with the other. Hien- 
yuen, another name of frequent occurrence, has the dog-rad- 
ical in both its parts, and appears intended to confound the 
people who bore it with a tribe of apes. It would’hardly be 
expected that writers who deny their neighbors the attributes 
of humanity should take an interest in depicting their man- 
ners or studying their language. Accordingly we search in 
vain in the earlier Chinese literature for any such precious 
fragments of those northern tongues as Plautus in one of his 
plays has preserved of the Carthaginian. They themselves 

ssessed no written speech; and had they possessed it, they 
have left us no such imperishable monuments or relics of 
handicraft, as at this day are thrgwing fresh light on the origin 
of the Etruscans. 

A vast amount of undigested information is to be found in 
the pages of Matoanlin, relating to the border tribes of the 
middle ages. But outside the circle of the classics, the only 
descriptive geography that has reached us from the Cheo 
period is the Shanhaiking, a kind of Chinese Gulliver, which 
peoples the world with monsters of every form and fashion. 


* Hiongou, T'ukuih, Hweku, Hienyuen, Huen-yu, Pei Hu, fah-tah or Tata = 
Tartar. These are only some of the names that are given in a way more or less 
vague to the nomads of the North and West. 
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The older writers, in confounding numerous tribes under one 
or a few terms, were no doubt influenced by the fact that to 
them they all appeared under one aspect, that of wandering 
hunters or shepherds, equally rude and equally ferocious. 

No one who gives attention to such subjects can fail to be 
struck with a two-fold process that takes place in the life of all 
nations, and most of all in that of nomadic tribes. The first 
is what we may call the stage of differentiation, through which 
they pass when, small and weak, they keep themselves isolated 
from their neighbors, and even their languages diverge in a 
short time to such a degree as to be mutually unintelligible. 
The second is the stage of assimilation, when, brought into 
the collisions of war or the intercourse of trade, each gives 
and receives impressions that make them approximate to a 
common type. Thus the barbarians on the north of China 
present in the earlier ages a boundless variety, which tends 
with the lapse of time to give place to uniformity of manners, 
and even of physical features. 

Rolling over the plains, as the waves over the sea, their 
blood has been commingled ; and though their names have 
often changed, their physical type has probably remained un- 
altered. It is natural to raise the question, What was that 
physical type! It has not been handed down either in paint- 
ing or sculpture, and yet I think it is possible for us to recover 
it. It stands before us to-day, stamped on their descendants of 
the one hundredth generation. As the Manchu and Mongol 
are to-day, such were the Jung and the Tih, coeval with As- 
syria and Babylon. The beautiful Aleuta, the hapless consort 
of the late emperor, was a Mongol; and more than two thou- 
sand years ago, other princes were captivated by the beauty of 
the daughters of the desert. The barbarians of those titmes 
were probably not inferior to the Chinese, in form, feature, or 
natural intelligence, as their descendants are not inferior in any 
of these respects. Indeed Chinese, Manchus, and Mongols, as 
we see them in the city of Peking, are not distinguishable, 
except by some peculiarity of costume. 

Were they originally of one mould, or have the lines of dis- 
tinction become gradually effaced by the intercourse of ages? 
The latter is we think the correct hypothesis. The primitive 
Chinese type, that imported by the immigrants who founded 
the civilization of China, is, we believe, no longer to be dis- 
cerned. In the southern and central regions, it has everywhere 
been modified by combination with the aboriginal inhabitants, 
leading to provincial characteristics, which the practiced eye 
can easily recognize. It has undergone, we think, a similar 
modification in the northern belt. It met here with tribes akin 
to those of Mongolia, and gradually absorbed them. 
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This process was going on in prehistoric times. History at 
its earliest dawn shows us the unassimilated fragments of those 
tribes; and at the same time discloses a vast movement south- 
ward all along the line—checked for a time by the Great Wall, 
only to be renewed on a more stupendous scale. We have 
seen how small bodies infiltrated through everv channel ; we 
have also seen how, organized into great States, they estab- 
lished in China a dominion enduring for centuries. We are 
inclined to believe that they have stamped their impress on 
the people of this region, as thoroughly as the Saxons have 
theirs on the people of England, or the Vandals theirs-on that 
part of Spain which still bears their name in the form of Anda- 
lusia. If you inquire for the influences to which the invaders 
have in their turn been subjected, we answer that, in all ages, 
they have exchanged barbarism for such civilization as they 
found among the more cultivated race. 


ARTICLE XII. 


ON THE 


POSITION OF THE VAITANA-SUTRA 


IN THE 


LITERATURE OF THE ATHARVA-VEDA. 


By MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 


PROFESSOR IN THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Presented to the Society October 30th, 1884. 


THE following pages contain an attempt to define more 
exactly than has as yet been done the position of the Vaitana- 
siitra in the literature of the Atharva-Veda. It is based upon 
a pretty thorough, though not exhaustive, comparison of the 
Vaitana-siitra with the Kaugika-sitra and its commentary by 
Darila. On several interesting — I was enlightened by 
the Atharvaniya-paddhati, a second paddhati to the house-ritual 
of the Atharva-Veda, two modern copies of which, in the pos- 
session of the Royal Library at Berlin, [ had the privilege of i 
using for my forthcoming edition of the Kaugika. As this 

paddhatt presents some special points of interest, I give here 

for the first time a short notice of it. 


It differs from the Daga karmini, of which I presented a short 
sketch at the meeting of the Society in October, 1883,* in that 
it not merely paraphrases the description of certain sections of 
the ritual as given in the Kaiugika, but also comments upon 
them somewhat independently, occasionally differing from Darila. 
After a short introduction, it turns to the paribhdsd-sitras at 
the beginning of the Kaugika,t then continues with the djya- 


* See the Proceedings of that meeting—where may be found also a short notice 


of the commentary of Darila. 
+The much more important and interesting paribhdsas which are contained in 


chapters 7 and 8 of the Kaugika it does not treat in any way. 
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tantra (here called brhatkugandikda: cf. the word kugandika in 
Weber’s catalogue of MSS., No. 1253), with its appendix the 
uttaratantra ; then it treats the following samskdras: garbha- 
dhina, pumsavana, simantonnayana, jatakarman, nimakarana, 
nirnayana, annapragana, godina, cidikarana, upanayana 
(with wedavrata, kalpavrata, mrgaruvrata!, visdsahivrata*), 
samdvartana, vivdha with madhuparka inserted (as in the Daga 
karmani, Kithaka-grhya and Manava-grhya),+ caturthikarman 
with the madughamaniprayageittat as appendix, laghugdla- 
karman, brhacchalakarman, gantyudaka, sampatkama(-karman), 
pustikama(-karman), abhicara(-karman), vrddhigriddha, daha- 
navidhi (with asthisamcayana), pindaddina, sodagopacara, and 
vrsotsarga. 

The text quotes the usual Atharvan literature: Gopatha Brih- 
mana, Viitina-sitra, Naksatrakalpa, Angirasakalpa, and the 
parigistas ; also such stock-books as Manu and the Karmapra- 
dipa.§ It also cites Dirila, and two other commentators, Bhadra 
and Rudra, both of whom are elsewhere anknown.|| It mentions 
further a paddhati-kara by the name of Kegava; an dcdrya 
Upavarga as author of mimdnsd;§ a work called the Paiica- 
pataliki (cf. Bohtlingk’s lexicon), and finally Paithinasi. The 
latter is cited frequently and familiarly by Darila; and it seems 
possible that the smrti of Piithinasi may go back to a dharma- 
sitra belonging to the Atharva-Veda. Often as this text is 
cited, no MS. of it has as yet come to light, as I learn from Biihler 
and Jolly; it would be interesting to find the Sitra-ritual of the 
Atharva-Veda completed by a dharmasitra, or some smrti going 
back to a dharmasiira. The name of a teacher Mausaliputra 
Piithinasi occurs also in Ath. Parig. 4. 3 and 17. 13. 

Indian tradition is unanimous in presenting the ritual litera- 
ture immediately attaching itself to the Atharva-Veda as con- 
sisting of five kalpas. The Caranavyiha (Ath. Parig. 49) pre- 
sents them in the following order, and under the following names: 
naksatrakalpa, vitanakalpa, samhitakalpa, angirasakalpa, and 
gantikalpa. The larger Caranavyiha, the fifth parigista of the 
White Yajur-veda, counts naksatrakalpa, vitanakalpa, samnhita- 
kalpa (with the variant samhitdvidhi), vidhanakalpa (with the 
variant abhicarakalpa), and ¢gantikalpa. The Devipurina (cited 
by Weber, Ind. Stud. iii. 279) counts naksatra, vditdna, samhitd- 
vidhi, angirasa, and ganti. The Visnupurina (iii. 6 ; vol. iii. p. 63 
of Hall’s edition of Wilson’s translation)** knows these kalpas by 
tlie same name and in the same order as the Ath. Parigista. The 


* Cf. AV. xvii. 1-5. 
+See Proceedings A. 0. S., loc. cit. ; Jolly, Das Dharmasiitra des Visnu und das 
Kathakagrhyasitra, Proceedings of the Munich Academy, June, 1879, p. 76. 
¢ Cf. Atharva-parigista 37. 9 (MS. or. fol. 973 in the Royal Library at Berlin); 
ef. Ind. Stud. v. 404. 
Cited as often under the name of chandogaparicista of Katyayana. 
darilo rudrabhadriu ca trayas te bhasyakarah. 
Cf. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 322. 
** Cf. Gopatha Bralimana, ed. by Rajendralailamitra, Introduction, p. 5. 
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Atharvaniya-paddhati also follows the Ath. Parigista, but substi- 
tutes the name abhicdrakalpa for dngirasakalpa, and cites the 
guarantee of the mimdnsd-teacher Upavarsa that these are gruti, 
and that there are other kalpas which are smrti.* The Viayu- 
purina (61; p. 526 of the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica) 
reads: naksatrakalpo vditanas trtiyah samhitavidhih : caturtho 
‘ngirasah (!) kalpah gantikalpag ca In the Mahiabha- 
rata, xii, 13258, the five Aalpas of the Atharva-Veda are men- 
tioned, but their names are not given. In the Bhigavata-purina 
xii. 7. 1,¢ the kalpas occur as: naksatrakalpah ganti¢ ca kagya- 
pangirasddayah (!). In the Mahibhisya, there occur together 
several times the kalpas of Kagyapa and Kaugika (Ind. Stud. xiii. 
417, 419, 436, 445, 455). Weber (ibid. 436 and 445) is disposed 
to see in this Kaugika and in the derivative Kaugikin the repre- 
sentatives of a Yajus-school; but this passage from the Bhiaga- 
vata-purina shows clearly that the Kaugika of the Atharva-Veda 
is meant. But who is Kagyapa among the kalpas? Can there be 
any nexus between him and the otherwise authorless V ditina- 
sitra?{ The commentary to the Atharva-Veda by Siyana, which 
Shankar Pandurang Pandit announced in the London Academy 
of June 5th, 1880, in the Introduction refers the ritual of the 
Atharva-Veda to five kalpas: kdugika, vaitina, naksatra, dngi- 
rasa, and gdanti. It adds the interesting statement that these 
ritual books belong to four of the nine ga@khds or bhedas into 
which tradition unanimously divides the Atharva-Veda: namely, 
the Caunakiyas, the Aksalas, the Jaladas, and the Brahmavadas. 
I find essentially the same statement in the introduction to the 
Atharva-paddhati: atharvavedasya nava bheda bhavanti : tatra 
catasrsu gaunakdadisu kaugiko ‘yam samhitavidhih. . . 
A negative corroboration of this statement is to be derived from 
the relation of the Kaugika and Viitina si#tras to the one other 
branch of the Atharva-Veda which has come to light, the Kagmira- 
recension, which calls itself the Piippalida; we know that the 
siitras do not belong to this ¢d@khd, trom the technical fact that 
they cite the mantras of the Piippalida in full instead of citing 
the pratikas.§ And once the Kaugika implicitly confesses itself 
as gdunakiya, in 85. 6, 7, where the opinions of the Qaunakins 
and Devadargins about measurements are confronted ; the opinion 
of the Qaiunakins is given last, and is therefore, in accordance 
with the usual method of the Kaugika, to be considered as the 


* mimansayam smrtipade kalpasitradhikarane naksatrakalpo vitanakalpas trttyah 
sanhitakalpag caturtha dngirasakalpah ¢gantikalpas tu paiicamah ete kalpd veda- 
tulya ht ’ti bhagavan(!) upavarsdcaryena pratipaditam : anye kalpah smrtitulyah. 

+ Cf. Gop. Br., ibid. p. 7. : 

t The word vditdna itself is occasionally personified: see Gop. Br., Introduc- 
tion, p. 4; in the Ath. Paddh. to Kaug. 1. 6, the Vaitana is cited as ¢aunakiya- 
satra, 

§ So Kaug. 72, 91, 107,115; Vait. 10.17; 14.1; 24. 1: ef. Roth, Der Atharva- 
veda in Kaschmir; and Garbe, in the Introduction to the Vaitana (text), p. vii. 
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accepted one.* The prevalence of this canon of five kalpas is 
furthermore attested by the compound paficakalpah in the Mahi- 
bhisya; parcakalpah is probably not to be understood (with 
_ Weber, Ind. Stud. xiii. 455) as one studying five different kalpas, 
i. e. grduta-siitras, but means an Atharvavedin who is familiar 
with these five kalpas. 

The gist of these traditions is therefore as follows: There are 
five ritual books regarded as gruti, and they are (if we disregard 
the crooked order in which they are usually presented) : 

I. The Kaugika-sitra, known also under the name of Samhita- 

kalpa, or Samhita-vidhi. 
II. The Vitana-kalpa, or Viitaina-sitra. 
Ill. The Naksatrakalpa. 
IV. The Canti-kalpa. 
V. The Angirasa-kalpa, known also as Abhicira-kalpa or Vi- 
dhina-kalpa. 

Accordingly the statement of Weber, Indische Literaturge- 
schichte, p. 169, is to be corrected. He says, speaking of the 
Kaugika-sitra : “Zu diesem si#itra gehéren noch finf sogenannte 
kalpa: naksatra, gdnti, vitina [which he does not identify with 
the Viitina, mentioned on the preceding page|, samhitakalpa 
[which is itself the Kiugika], und abhicdrakalpa.’ 

So much for the Hindu juxtaposition of the kalpas. To the 
western student of Indian literature, these codrdinated five texts 
are of very different value. To begin with, the Angirasa- or 
Abhicirakalpa has, so far as I know, not as yet turned up in 
Europe. From the character of the references to it, one can safely 
guess that it is essentially nothing more than a parigista of the 
Atharva-Veda, treating mainly abhicdra, or witchcraft; and it 
would probably be of some value in elucidating the sixth book 
of the Kaugika. That the Naksatrakalpa and Cantikalpa are pa- 
rigistas appears from their titles : e. g. Ch. 110 (Weber’s Cata- 
logue, p. 89), brahmavedaparigistam naksatrakalpabhidhanam. 
In a modern codex of the Ath. Parigistas, which Bihler presented 


*A still more incisive difference between the various ¢akhds of the Atharva- 
Veda is reported in Atharvaparigista 2, 3,4. The passage describes the rules for 
choosing the purohita. Not only is an adherent of the three remaining Vedas 
excluded, but even within the Atharvan itself those belonging to the Mauda and 
Jalada gakhds are rejected, while Paippalidas and Caunakiyas are considered 
desirable: na havih pratigrhnanti devatah pitaro dvijih: tasya bhimipater yasya 
grhe na ‘tharvavid guruh. : paippala- 
dam gurum kuryat grirdstrarogyavardhanam : tatha ca pi devamantra- 
vipagcitam: .. . . bahvrco hanti vai rdstram adhvaryur ndgayet sutan : chandogo 
dhanam nacayet tasmad atharvano guruh: ajiandd va pramddad va yasya syad 
bahvrco guruh : degarastrapuramatyandgas tasya na sanigayah. yadi va "dhvarya- 
van raja niyunakiit purohitam : castrena badhyate ksipram pariksinarthavahanah, 
yathai 'va pangur adhvdnam apaksi ca ‘ndabhojanam : evar chandogaguruna raja 
vrddhim na gacchati. purodha jalado yasya maudo vd syat katham cana : abdad 
dacabhyo masebhyo rastrabhrangarh sa gacchati. Cf. also Yajfiavalkya i. 312. On 
the ¢akhds of the Atharva-Veda cf. in general Indische Studien, i. 296; iii. 277-8; 
Weber, Omina und Portenta, p. 413; Roth, Der Atharva-Veda in Kaschmir, p. 
24 fg; Weber, Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 166; Rajendralilamitra in the In- 
troduction to the Gopatha Brahmana, p. 5. 
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to the Royal Library at Berlin (MS. Or. fol. 973), the Naksatrakalpa 
actually stands at the head, and is counted as the first parigista. 
Of the Berlin codex of the Cantikalpa I possess a copy, but there 
is to be found in it nothing of great intrinsic interest ; nor does 
the text add anything to the elucidation of either the Kaugika or 
the Vaitina. The Naksatrakalpa in some of its last sections 
bears upon a few points in the Kaugika. A short summary of 
both texts is to be found in Weber’s Naksatra II. p. 392 fg. 

The two remaining texts contain ritual sdras, but their 
relation to one another and to the Atharva-sambitaé is in many 
respects different from that of corresponding texts in the gakhds 
of the other Vedas. The doubtful eanonicity of the Atharva- 
Veda (which gains expression in the prevailing designation, of the 
Vedas as a trdividyam or trayi vidyd), or at least the patent 
fact that the hymns of the Atharva-Veda are not well-fitted for 
employment in the gréuta-ritual, has left its stamp on the grduta- 
literature. This is both secondary and scarce ; its only bréhmana, 
the Gopatha Brahmana, and its grduta-sitra, the Vaitina, no doubt 
bel8ng to the latest products of their respective kinds of litera- 
ture. They are perhaps merely imitations of the literary condi- 
tions in vogue in the caranas of the other Vedas. On the other 
hand, the private life and the private performances of one who 
adhered to the Veda of incantation and exorcisms naturally were 
very extensive, bringing in much which was unknown in other 
Vedic schools; and to this the largest and most important ritual 
text of the Atharva-Veda, the Kaugika-sitra, owes its peculiarly 
prominent position among the Atharvan books. 

As a rule, the grhya-sitras are dependent upon the ¢rduta- 
siitras ; the former refer to the latter familiarly, and do not de- 
scribe a second time performances which have been treated in the 
grduta-sitra. So Pirask. i. 1.4 and i. 18.1 refers to Katy. Or., 
with the expression p@rvavat, ‘as above.”* In the collection of 
the s#tra-carana of Apastamba, in which all religious s#tras are 
united into one work, the grduta-sitru precedes the grhya. 
Stenzler, in the preface to his edition of the Agv. Gr., p. iii, re- 
marks : “ The chief obstacle in the way of a correct understand- 
ing of the grhya-sitras lies in the fact that they appear as ap- 
pendices to the grduta-rules, and presuppose an acquaintance 
with the grduta-performances.”+ 

Nothing corresponding to this is to be found in the correlation 
of the Kaugika and the Vaitana. There is no point in which the 
Kaugika depends upon the Viitina; on the other hand, the de- 
pendence of the Vaitina upon the Kaugika is apparent at almost 
every step, where the difference of the subject-matter, and the 
difference between Vedic ceremonial and house ceremonial, allow 
it. The position of the Viitina may therefore perhaps be de- 
scribed as follows: it is not the product of practices in Vedic 
ceremonies which have slowly and gradually developed in a cer- 
* Piraskara’s siitra is called outright Katiya-siitra, or Paraskara’s Katiya-siitra. 
t Cf. e. g. Acv. Gr. i.5. 1; 1v. 1.16; 4.6. 
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tain school, but probably a somewhat conscious product, made at 
a time when Atharvavedins, in the course of their polemics with 
the priests of the other Vedas, began to feel the need of a manual 
for Vedic practices which should be distinctly Atharvanic. That 
the Atharvan is poorly fitted for serving as foundation to a 
Vedic ritual can be seen from the fact that very little that dis- 
tinctly belongs to its proper sphere (carmina, devotiones), and at 
the same time is not borrowed, or does not at least occur in the 
Kaugika, is found in the Vaitina. On the other hand, it contains 
numerous verses and formulas from the Yajus-samhitis; and in 
the description of the ritual it follows very closely Katyiyana’s 
Crauta-sitra. In Vait. i. 1.8, devatd havir daksind yajurvedat, 
‘the authority for the divinities, the sacrificial material, and the 
sacrificial reward, is from the Yajur-Veda,’ we seem to find formal 
recognition of this fact. And perhaps it may be taken as a sign 
of intimacy between the Vaitina and Kityayana, that the com- 
mentary to the latter cites the Vaitina quite frequently, under 
the names of Viitina-siitra, Atharvana, and Atharva-siitra (cf. 
Garbe, preface to text, p. vi.). On the other hand, the relatioi of 
the Vaitana to the Kaugika may be described by stating that the 
Viaitina treats the Kaucika almost as though it were another 
samhita, taking for granted that the ritual of the Kaugika, and 
the mantras which it quotes from other sources than the vulgata, 
are understood and known by its readers. 

The Vaitina-sitra we possess in an excellent edition and trans- 
lation by Richard Garbe (text, London, 1878 ; translation, Strass- 
burg, 1878). Before bringing detailed evidence for the state- 
ments made, we may collect here a few addenda and corrigenda, 
most of which come from sources which were inaccessible to 
Garbe. 

Vait. 1. 19: jivdbhir is translated by ‘ mit jivdwasser.’ Darila 
to Kang. 3. 4 explains jivdbhir by jivd sthe *ti catasrbhih: i. e. 

‘with the jivd-verses’ (AV. xix. 69. 1-4). 

Viit. 10.5: gandhapravadabhir is translated ‘mit Stoffen welche 
als wolriechend zu bezeichnen sind.’ According to the Daga kar- 
mini to King. 54. 4, the gandhapravada reas are AV. xii. 1. 23- 
25, all beginning with the words yas te gandhah. 

Viait. 24.3: apdm siktair. The hymns to the waters are given 
as follows by Darila to Kaug. 7. 14: ambayo yanti, gambhumayo- 
bhai, hiranyavarndadayah, krsnam niydnam, sasrusir, himavatah 
pra sravanti, vdyoh pita ity apdam siktani (AV. i. 4.1; 5.13 6. 
1; 38,1; vi. 22.1; 23.1; 24.15; 51.1). 

Viait. 37.23: utthapanibhir, ‘mit den utthapani-Versen.’ Ac- 
cording to the Antyestikarman (a paddhati on the burial-cere- 
monies) to Kaug. 81. 31, these verses are AV. xviii. 3. 8, 9; 2. 48; 
1.61; 2.53; 4. 44. | 

Vait. 37.24: harinibhih, ‘mit den harini-Versen.’ According 
to the Antyestikarman (ibid.), they are AV. xviii. 2. 11-18. 

The passage Viit. 5.10, treating of the preparation of the 
gantyudaka, the only one in the text which Garbe finds himself 
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compelled to leave untranslated, will be explained below, in an- 
other connection. 

Several of the pratikas cited, whose origin was unknown to 
Garbe,* can be found in the vulgata by the aid of Whitney’s In- 
dex Verborum: thus, Vait. 3. 17, indra girbhih, is AV. vii. 110. 3°; 
Vait. 9.4, parnd darve, is AV. iii. 10. 7°; Viait. 8. 6, indragni 
asmdn, is AV. x. 1. 21°°; Vait. 28. 32, krte yondu, is AV. iii. 
17.2’. The pratika in Vait. 16. 1, pirnam adhvaryo pra bhara, 
and the following verse, which is referred to in siitra 2, are prob- 
ably a modification of AV. iii. 12.8,9: parnam nari pra bhara.t 

he quantity of material in the Vaitana which is characteristi- 
cally Atharvanic is quite small, if we exclude what is shared with it 
by the Kaugika. In Vait. 1. 1, the demand is made that the super- 
vising priest, the brahman, shall be a brahmavedavid. The expres- 
sion brahmaveda does not occur in the Kaugika; in its place Kine, 
63. 3 and 94. 3, and the Vaitina itself in 1. 5, have the more archaic 
bhrgvangirovid ; and Vait. 11. 2 still further exhibits the expres- 
sion atharvangirovidam brahmadnam. In the Gopatha Brihmana 
and the parigistas, also, the expression bhrgvangirovid prevails ;{ 
pee ee ie probably belongs to a later period. On several 
occasions, the Vaitina takes it upon itself directly or indirectly 
to express the superiority of the Atharva-Veda and its priests. 
In 11. 2, it does so by giving precedence to the atharvdngirovid 
who shall be chosen as brahman (in the technical sense) over the 
udgatar, hotar, and adhvaryu. This precedence of the Atharvan 
appears in a more valuable form, because impliedly, in the mantra- 
passage Viit. 6. 1: the fire compared to a steed is addressed with 
tam tvd ’dadhur brahmane bhagam agre atharvanah simavedo 
yajinsi: rgbhih pitam prajapatir atharvane ‘gvam prathamam 
nindya. In the mantra-passage Viit. 37. 2, the brahman carries 
on a petty polemic against the other priests participating in the 
sacrifice, saying: ‘‘ You are not a guardian of the sacrifice higher 
than I; you are not better, more excellent, do not stand above 
me ; you do indeed speak instructively, but you must not place 
ourself on a level with me.” This accords again with the polem- 
ical tone of the later Atharvan-literature, especially the parigistas 
(cf. the extract from Ath. Parig. 2. 3, 4 above), in which all possi- 
ble effort, and sometimes virulent language, is expended upon the 


*See text, p. 81. 
+I have noted the following errata: in the preface to the text, p. vi., read 
abhicdresv ete. 2.10, instead of .. . 2.12; text 1.18, vag for vag; 2.1, brah- 
mann for brahyann; 25.1, osadhir for osasir; 28.11, phdnta for pdnta; 28. 12, 
bhagali for bhagali. In the translation, 34. 11, uccdirghosa for -gosa. 

t¢See Gop. Br. i. 2.24; 3.1; and, for the parigistas, Weber, Omina und Por- 
tenta, p. 346. i 

§ It is indeed quite obvious that the original brahman in Vedic sacrifices was 
not connected with the Atharva- Veda at all, but was supposed to know the three 
other Vedas, in distinction from the hotar, udgatar, and adhvaryu, who each knew 
only one. ‘Thus the brahman is fitted for his office of supervisor of the sacrifice, 
in which he would receive but little aid from a knowledge of the Atharvan: ef. 
Haug, Brahma und die Brahmanen, p. 10; Miiller, in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, vol. ix., p. xlvii. 
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task of showing the dignity of the brahman-priest and his Veda. 
Curiously enough, this effort is not restricted to Atharvan-writings; 
e. g. in the Mahabhisya the Atharvan consistently receives the 
first position among the Vedas (Ind. Stud. xiii. 433 fg.) ; Yajiia- 
valkya, i. 312, demands that the purohita shall be acquainted 
with the Atharvangirasas ; and even in the grhya-sitras of the 
Rig-Veda (Qankh. iv. 10.3; Qaimbavyagrhya, Ind. Stud. xv. 153; 
Agv. iii. 4.4), on the occasion of the tarpanam, the Atharva-rsi 
Sumanta, whom tradition unanimously designates as the first 
source of Atharvan-lore,* is honored with the first place in the 
list of sages. In addition, there is very little Atharvan-material 
which belongs especially to the Viitaina: thus, 2. 10, dsdditesu 
havihsi: ’ktan purastiddhoman juhoti : abhicdresv abhicirikan, 
and 43. 25, gdunakayajiio ‘bhicarakamasya, bring in abhicdra 
in an independent. way moreover, the ¢dunaka-sacrifice is 
unknown elsewhere. The passage describing the gdntyudaka, 
which will be translated below, also contains a special contribu- 
tion of the Vaitina to Atharvan-practices; and Vait. 1. 3 con- 
tains an interesting paribhdsd-sitra, in which are given the dic- 
tates of several Atharvan teachers concerning the expedients 
which are to be resorted to when no mantra is prescribed for an 
oblation. Further, the Vaitina quotes independently and in full 
three hymns of the Kashmir-branch, the Paippalada (in 10.17; 
14,1; 24.1), just as the Kaugika and Gopatha Briahmana quote 
—_ and verses of the same version: see Roth, Der Atharva 

eda in Kaschmir, p. 23. That the hymns of the vulgata are 
cited largely, and only with their pratikas, proves nothing for the 
archaic character of the work; the author of a ¢rduta-sitra to 
any Vedic collection, at any period whatever, would observe this 
practice and the technicalities attached thereto. 

As indicated above, the few points mentioned are far from ex- 
hausting the materials in the Vaitina which are characteristicall 
Atharvanic. But those remaining cannot be adduced as testi- 
mony in favor of the > grey | and age of the text, because the 
Viitina shares them with the Kaugika. 

The points of contact between these two texts in general are 
very numerous. In the matter of external form, it may be worth 
noting that the Vaitina-sitra proper, which is divided into eight 
adhydayas, is frequently found extended to fourteen adhydayas by 
the addition of prayageitta-sitras. So in one of the manuscripts 
which Garbe used in his edition, and in a codex presented to the 
Royal Library at Berlin by Prof. Eggeling (MS. or. oct. 343). 
This may have been done in deference to the fourteen adhydyas 
of the Kaugika. The Vaitina as well as the Kaugika frequently 
begins a chapter with a long mantra-passage which belongs to the 
action of the preceding chapter: so Vait. 6, 12,¢ 14,24; and Kaug. 
2, 3, 4, 5, 70, 88, etc. ete. have not noticed in the Viitina the 


* Visnupurana iii.6; Vayup. 60; Bhagavatap. xii.7.1; cf. Roth, Der Atharva- 
Veda in Kaschmir, p. 26. , 
‘So also Gop. Br. i. 3. 22. 
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ractice, common in the Kaugika, of disregarding hiatus produced 
sandhi: so Kaug. 6. 17, patnydiijalau = patnya(h) ; 
6. 34, ddivateti = daivata(y) iti; 17.3, talparsabham = talpa(y) 
arsabham ; cf. also the seven cases mentioned by Weber in his 
Omina und Portenta, p. 390, note 3. But both texts (Vait. 7. 15; 
28. 26: Kaug. 87.23; 88. 29, ete.) have a case of peculiar sandhi 
in the words pitryupavita and pitryupavitin.* Each text has 
once a nominative plur. in -ayas employed as accusative: Vit. 
11..24, angusthaprabhrtayas tisra ucchrayet, ‘he shall lift up the 
first three fingers beginning with the thumb ;’ Kaug. 8. 19, trayo- 
dagyadayas tisro dadhimadhuni vdasayitvad badhnati, ‘he ties 
on the amulet after having kept it in a mixture of sour milk and 
honey during the three nights beginning with the night of the 
thirteenth.’ The parallelism between -prabArtayas tisras and 
-ddayas tisras is hardly accidental. Both texts frequently intro- 
duce gloka-passages describing or complementing in metrical 
form what has been previously described or indicated in sitras. 
So Vait. 4. 23 and 9. 12 are introduced by tad api glokau vadatah ; 
19. 20 and 20. 4 and 11 by tatra glokah ; 31. 15 by tad etae chloko 
‘bhivadati ; and Kaug. 6.34 by athad "pi glokdu bhavatah ; 68, 35 
by tatra glokdu; 74.10 by tad api gloko vadati. Both texts 
occasionally refer to the Brahmana with the phrase bradimanok- 
tam or iti brdhmanam ; the Gopatha Brahmana is not the text 
referred to. So Viit. 7. 25, brdhmanoktam agnyupasthanam, 
‘the approach of the fire is described in the Brahmana; 17. 11, 
brahmanoktan ity anubrahmaninah, which Garbe translates, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘ the Anubrihmanin employ the things prescribed in the 
Brihmana;’ 31.1, ... sattram upayanto brahmanoktena dikseran, 
‘those entering upon a sattra shall consecrate themselves in the 
way described in the Brahmana ;’ so also the word braéhmana in 
43.45. In the same way Kaug. 6. 22, nd ‘daksinam havih kur- 
vita: yah kurute krtyam atmanah kuruta iti brahmanam ; 80. 2, 
dahananidhinadege parivrksini nidhanakdla iti brahmanok- 
tam.t So also bradhmanoktam in 58.3. The Vaitina lapses into 
the broad draéhmana-style at the end (43. 46): ya imdu kalpdv 
adhite ya u cai vam veda tena sarvaih kratubhir istam bhavati 
sarvang ca kamdn dpnoti. This occurs quite frequently in the 
Kiugika : e. g. the long passage 6. 23-28, 67. 3; and especially 
73.28. Both texts employ very frequently the expression man- 
trokta, ‘the person or thing mentioned in the mantra whose 
pratika is cited.’ So Viait. 1. 14, sinivali prthustuka iti mantrok- 
tim, ‘with the verse “O Sinivali with the broad braids” he 
addresses the divinity mentioned in the mantra,’ 5.7, agnim 
agvatthad iti... mantrokte arani grhnantam vdcayati. So 
also 11.15; 30.27; 31.4. Very much more frequently this 
occurs in the Kaugika: e.g. yad yat krsna iti mantroktam, 
‘with the verse “ whatever is black” he does what is stated in 


* So also Gop. Br. i. 3. 12. 
+ Atharvaniya-paddhati: dehanasthane vrksavarjite dege nidhanakdla iti brah- 
manoktam. 
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the mantra.’ i.e. he polishes the mortar and pestle. So also 
Kaug. 21.11; 23.14; 26. 14; 31.17,21; 32.5, ete. Worthy of 
note also is the frequent employment of the solemn exclamation 
janat in addition to bhis, 8 a svar. According to the Go- 
patha Brahmana i. 1. 8, this is symbolic of the dngirasa, i. e. the 
Atharva-Veda. So Viait. 1.3, 18; 2.1; 8.3; 17.4; 18.173; 30. 
15: Kaug. 3.45; 55.1; 69.22; 70.6; 90.18; 91.9, ete. Further- 
more, the two texts share many technical terms, which are en- 
tirely restricted to the Atharvan-ritual or occur preponderatingly 
in it So the purastaddhoma and samsthitahoma, an introduc- 
tory and a final oblation of melted butter, are peculiar to the 
Atharva-Veda. They occur also in the’ Gopatha Braihmana. 
The terms sartipavatsd, ‘a cow with a calf of the same color as 
herself,’ and its derivative sdripavatsam, ‘ milk from such a cow,’ 
occur very frequently in the Kaugika; the latter occurs also once 
in Vait. 12.14, The terms sampdta, ‘dregs or residue of an 
offering,’ and sampdtavant, though not restricted to the Atharva- 
Veda ritual—they occur also in Gobhila, and are explained in the 
Grhyasamgraha i, 113—occur with especial frequency in the 
Kaugika; in the Viitina, 12. 14, we have once sampdtavant ; 
sampata occurs twice: 31.25; 32.7.* The term d@krtilosta, ‘ nat- 
ural lump of mud,’ occurs once in Vait. 5.12; it occurs very 
frequently in the Kaugika, as will be seen below. The gdntyu- 
daka occurs once (5.10) in the Viitina, but very frequently in 
the Kaugika; the latter gives in the 9th chapter a full descrip- 
tion of its preparation, which is expanded still further by the 
paddhatis.{ The peculiar abstract rasaprdagani, ‘ eating of broth,’ 
occurs twice in the Viiténa (21. 20; 30.6); once also in the 
Kaugika (21.19). The word puroddga-samvarta in the sense of 
puroddga-pinda occurs once in each text (Viait. 22. 22: Kaug. 30. 
17). Each text has once the dvandva ydmasdrasvata (V iit. 37. 
26: Kaug. 83.16). Further, the teachers mentioned in the Vai- 
tina occur in the Kaugika, and the designations of ganas, ‘ strings 
of hymns,’ as also of single hymns of prominent character and 
wide application, and groups of verses, are essentially the same: 
the cdtanani, apam siktani, gambhumayobhi, and dgapdaliya 
hymns, the gandhapravada, jivd, utthapani verses occur in both 
texts: see below, p. 386. Finally, there are about sixty passages 
in the Viitina, in which the ritual described shows a more or less 
close resemblance to performances in the Kaugika; the resem- 
blance sometimes amounts to absolute identity, and from that 
shades off to mere similarity in the arrangement of certain details, 
in the employment of hymns, etc.§ 


* Of. Gop. Br. ii. 6. 1. fg.; Weber, Omina und Portenta, p. 377; Garbe trans- 
lates sampatavant in Vait. 12. 14 incorrectly by ‘ welche er (in der Milch von einer 
eben geschilderten Kuh) zubereitet hat.’ 

+ Darila fol. 42%, 1. 10 (to Kaug. 8. 16): akrtilostah ksetralostah. 
Cf. also Gop. Br. i. 2. 18. 
The following is a concordance of these passages: 
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It would certainly be going too far to suppose that the Vaitaina 
has drawn upon the Kaugika for all these numerous correspond- 
ences; it is very probable that many of the Atharvan specialties 
of both texts were simply current in Atharvan-schools, in such a 
way that they would be at the bidding of the compiler of a 
religious manual at any time. So there are at present, as far as I 
know, no means of deciding whether or not the Gopatha Brah- 
mana is anterior to the Vaitana, in spite of the many correspond- 
ences, which in a number of places rise to absolute identity: ViAit. 
2. 15 = Gop. Br. i. 5. 21; Vait. 3. 10 = Gop. Br. ii. 1. 2; Viait. 3. 
12: Gop. Br. ii, 1. 3; Vait. 3. 20: Gop. Br. ii. 1. 7; Viait. 5. 10: 
Gop. Br. i. 2.18; Vait. 5.18: Gop. Br. i. 2.18; Vait. 11.1: Gop. 
Br. ii. 1.16; Vait. 12.1: Gop. Br. i. 3,22; Vait. 16.15: Gop. Br. 
ii, 2. 12, ete. But in looking over the parallels between the Vai- 
tina and the Kaugika, it is found that the Vaitina frequently 
exhibits a certain fact or series of facts in a fragmentary way, 
merely presenting sundry features of a group of facts, which the 

.Kaugika exhibits apparently in full. This occurs in so marked a 
manner that the lesser bulk of the Vaitina does not suffice to 
explain itaway. The VAaitana, for example, mentions teachers here 
and there: Kaugika, Yuvan Kaugika, Bhigali, Mithara, Qiunaka. 
There occurs in addition only the expression dcdrydah (1.3; 5. 13; 
7. 16), which Garbe, following a suggestion of Bihler’s, regards 
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as pluralis majestaticus, and translates by ‘my teacher.’ The 
Kaugika has all of these excepting the ded@ryds, and in addition 
knows the following worthies: Girgya, Parthagravasa, Kinki- 

yana, Paribabhrava, Jatikiyana, Kaurupathi, Isuphili and Deva-— 
darga., The same superiority of the Kaugika is exhibited in the 
employment of ganas (hymn-lists) and verse-lists. The Viitina 
knows the following list of designations, which is approximately 
exhaustive: the cdtana, mdtrndma, and vdstospatiya ganas, the 
apam siktani, the sampdta-hymns; the gambhumayobhi-hymns, 
the madhu-sikta, the dgdpdliya-hymn, the sahasrabdhu-hymn; 
the jivd, the gandhapravada, the utthapani, and the harini-verses. 
The Kaugika has all of these, excepting the designations madhu- 
sikta, sampata-, and sahasrabdihu-sikta ; and in addition the 
brhat and laghu-ganti-ganas, the salila-gana, the abhaya-gana, 
the mrgdra-siktani, the simmanasydni, simgramikdni, and var- 
casyani siktani ; the gamtdati-hymn, the gumbhani-hymn, the 
nati-verses, the anholingd-verses, the two verses called dig-yukte, 
etc. etc. The paribhdsd-sitras for the Kaugika proper are con- - 
tained in chapters 7 and 8; the first six chapters, treating the 
dargaptirnamdsa-ceremonies, I think can be proved to be of later 
origin: or, at least, their conjunction with the - following has 
taken place after the bulk of the text was fixed. These paribhda- 
sas find but little application in the Viaitina; but we have two of 


the rules practically employed in 10. 2 and 3: ardtiyor itt yapam 
vrgcyamdnam anumantrayate (Kaug. 8.12: ardtiyor iti taksati) ; 
yat tod gikva iti praksdlyamanam (Kaug. 8.13: yat tvd gikva iti 


praksdlayati). The term dkrtilosta occurs but once in the Vii- 
tina; in the Kaugika it occurs frequently (8. 16; 21.2; 25. 7; 
37.8; 60.15; 69. 11, etc.), and plays a prominent part in its prac- 
tices, occurring frequently in connection with val/mikalosta or val- 
mikavapd, ‘lump of mud with ants:’ both of these are mentioned 
in the paribhasda-siitra 8. 16 as gdanta, ‘holy.’ The gdntyudaka, 
‘holy water,’ occurs but once (5. 10) in the Vaitina, in a passage 
which in part refers to the Kaugika; the latter devotes the ninth 
chapter to a description of its preparation, and its application is 
very common in the performances of the personal sacraments 
(the sariskdras). Again, both texts have the upavatsyadbhakta, 
‘fast-day-food, eaten on the day preceding solemn sacrifices ;’ the 
Kaugika, 1. 32, defines it as ‘diet from which honey, salt, meat, 
and beans are excluded.’ And the sporadic occurrence in the 
Viitana of the terms sdrijpavatsa and sampdta, which are so 
characteristic of the Kaugika, testifies to the fact that they are 
taken from the ritual of that text. 

There is, however, stronger evidence than this for the depend- 
ence of the Vaitina upon the Kaugika. In several passages, one 
of which is especially eae, the Vaitina refers to ritual 
’ described in detail in the Kaugika, indicating merely the first and 
last traits of the performance: thus, Vait. 1.19, jivdbhir deamye 
*tyadiprapadandntam, ‘he performs the rite at the beginning of 
which he rinses his mouth, accompanying the act with utterance 
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of the jivd-verses, and which ends with the prapad-formula; 
Kiugika 3. 4, jivdbhir dcamyo ’potthaya vedaprapadbhih prapa- 
dyata om prapadye bhih prapadye bhuvah prapadye svah prapa- 
dye janat prapadya iti.* Again, Vait. 11.14: daksinend ’gnim 
kagipvetyadiviksanantam, ‘south of the fire he performs the rite 
which commences with the spreading of the cushion and ends 
with contemplation.’ This refers to quite a long passage from 
the Kaugika, 24. 26-31. And in the same manner Viit. 24. 3, 
apim siktdir ityadyupaspargandntam, ‘he performs the cere- 
mony which begins with bathing, accompanied by the recitation 
of the hymns to the waters, and which ends with the touching of 
the water,’ refers to Kaug.:7. 14 and 140.17. And Vait. 24. 7, vi 
muncdmityddimarjandntam, ‘he performs the act which begins 
with the recital of the mantra vi muficdmi and ends with the act 
of drying (the face),’ refers to Kaug. 6. 11—13.+ 
Sound as this evidence seems to be at first sight, I confess that 
I cannot regard it as a final proof that the Vaitina has in such 
cases actually borrowed from the Kaugika. It might well be 
possible that we have here ritualistic acts common and familiar in 
the Atharvan schools reported independently by the two texts, 
and that it is due merely to difference of style and method that 
the Kiugika reports them in full, while the Vaitina only sketches 
their outline. And it is worth noting that the Viitina never men- 
tions the Kaugika as the source from which these outlines may be 
filled in. The much stronger evidence which the passage describ- 
ing the gdntyudaka (5. 10) furnishes is therefore welcome. The 
assage reads: usasi gantyndakam karoti cityadibhir atharvani- 
hih angirasi- 
bhi¢ ca. Garbe finds himself unable to translate it, and remarks 
in the critical notes: “‘ For this incurably corrupt passage the 
unanimous reading of all MSS. is given, as no explanation can be 
obtained from the Atharvinukramani, out of which I have pre- 
pared an index of rsis and devatas.” Garbe is misled by the sup- 
position that the words cityddibhir dtharvanibhih, and the corres- 
ponding passage ending with dngirasibhih, refer to certain kinds 
of hymns. The meaning of the passage becomes clear in the 
light of the paribhdsd-sitra Kiug. 8.16: citi-prayageitti-{ gami- 


* In the same manner the Vaitaina refers to practices which have been de- 
scribed in its own preceding chapters. So 15. 15, dcamanddiviksananiam, ‘he 
performs the rite which begins with the rinsing of the mouth and ends with the 
act of contemplation.’ This refers back to V4it. 1. 19. 

+ Noteworthy are three other passages, in which ritualistic practices are 
sketched in the same manner, by giving their initial and final traits; neither 
Garbe nor myself have found anything in either Vaitaéna or Kaugika which fills in 
the outline. They are Vait. 5. 12, akrtilostetyadyupasthanantam ; 10. 14, pagav 
dnaydai 'tamityady aijandntam; 16. 16, havir upavahrta ‘gnistoma 
ityantabhih. Were there ever other ritualistic s@éra-collections in the Atharvan 
schools? 

t Darila comments upon these words as follows: citih prayaccitih svacitih pra- 
yaccitih dvamdvah tabhyam evanvidhabhyam varanena siddhibhimisthavartulapra- 
siddhe : metra prayaccittivicesah : trini trini sarvani parvani ubhe catamejakare, 1 
give the text without emending even the most obvious errors. 
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hi-yavah gantah, This is a list of articles, largely plants, which 
are considered as holy, and are therefore employed in the prepa- 
ration of the gantyudaka, ‘the holy water.’ In the Vaitina they 
are called G@tharvana, and are contrasted with the list following, 
which is called dngirasa. This does not occur in the Kaugika. 
In this case there can be no doubt that the Vaitina, in abbrevi- 
ating the first list, which does occur in the Kaugika, so as to say 
‘with the articles ci¢é etc.,’ and in giving in full the second list, 
which does not occur in the Kaugika,* confesses itself directly 
dependent on and later than the Kaugika. 

e have finally a technical proof. Both texts follow the usual 
practice of citing the hymns belonging to the canon of their own 
school by their pratikas. The Kaugika moreover follows the 
current method of giving in full any hymns or formule solennes 
which come from another ¢@khd of the same Veda, as well as 
from the other Vedas. The Vaitina in general follows the same 
practice, with one very noticeable exception. Any hymn or for- 
mula which occurs in the Kaugika as well as in the Viitina is 
cited with the pratika only, it matters not whether the hymn in — 
question occur also in some other samAitd, or is, as seems often 
the case, the special property of the Kiugika, not to be found in 
any of the existing savzhitds. An example or two may illustrate 
this statement. 

The Tiittiriya-samhita, iii. 2. 4. 4, has the formula: ahe daidhi- 
savyo atas tistha ’nyasya sadane sida yo ‘smat pakatarah. 
This is cited in full in the grduta-sitra of the White Yajur Veda, 
Katy. ii. 1. 22. So also Kaug. 3.5; but Vait. 1. 20 has only the 
pratika: ahe daidhisavya. 

Kaug. 6. 11 has a mantra, which Darila designates as kalpaja, 
and which I have not been able to trace in any samhitd: vi mui- 
cami brahmanda jatavedasam agnim hotaram ajaran rathasmrtam, 
etc. Vait. 24.7 cites only the pratika: vi muicami. 


* One may venture to state that the dngirasakalpa would bring some explana- 
tion of these obscure terms. Compare also Gop. Br. i. 2. 18. 
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NEAR an ancient artificial hill called Bamboula,* just outside 
of Larnaka, in Cyprus, close to the ancient eastern port of 
Citium, used to be found a number of handles of Rhodian 
amphore, with Greek stamps. Gen. di Cesnola found elsewhere 
in aoa some thirty complete amphorz of the sort, all with 
stamps on the handles; besides a number of handles that were 
broken off. It is well known that such amphore, from Rhodes, 
Cnidus, and a few other places, were chiefly used as packing 
cases; and they are often called ‘“ Rhodian casks,” as those 
from Cnidus are called “Cnidian casks.” The height of these 
Rhodian amphore is about 2 feet 6 to 8 inches, and the largest 
diameter from a foot to fifteen inches. They come nearly to a 
point at the base; but instead of a point they end in a stout 
cylinder, an inch or an inch and a half in diameter. The 
handles are about ten inches high, and extend the whole length 
of the neck. The mouth is about five inches in diameter. 

In their present state, thése ainphore could not hold water; 
as it trickles through, after the manner of the unglazed coolers 
of hot climates. They might hold oil, or wine, if coated on the 
inside with pitch. But remains of figs and other fruit have 
been found in them, and sometimes salt. 


* The hill has recently been leveled to fill up a marsh, for sanitary purposes. 
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The stamps on the handles vary somewhat in their purport. 
Sometimes they have the name of the eponym, the name of the 
(Doric) month, the name of the manufacturer or owner, and an 
emblem ; but they vary so much in the character of their legends 
that each amphora or handle must be taken by itself. The 
stamps on the New York objects are either circular or rectan- 
— but others occur of oval shape. As the general subject 

as been treated of in various works, I forbear lengthy com- 
ment, and give merely the inscriptions, with other special par- 
ticulars. Where the stamps are impressed so that both can be 
read as right side up in one position, it is possible to speak of 
one handle as “right” and the other as “left ;” but more fre- 
quently, when one is right side up to the spectator, the other is 
wrong side up. The handles bend above, at an angle either 
right or slightly acute; and on the top, at each side of the neck, 
are the stamps. 

These stamps are sometimes quite easy to read, but generally 
somewhat difficult. The salmon-colored pottery of which they 
are made breaks with a conchoidal or flint-like fracture; so 
that where a line or letter has been broken off (they are always 
in relief), its trace is generally left in the surface. The follow- 
ing are the stamps; Sokeudiveg the amphore by their present 
numbers in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


No. 5055. Rectangular stamps. Raised straight lines between 
the lines of characters. Right hand stamp, 144 inch. Letters, 
4 inch high; in 3 lines. 

ANAPOBOY | AOY: GE | PEANAPOT 

Name of maker or owner, and eponym. 

Left hand: stamp of same dimensions. Letters, § inch high; 
in 2 lines. At end of second line is a little square with diagonals. 

TAKIN | E10 Name of Doric month. 

All the nouns are in the genitive; that of the eponym, after é7i. 


No. 5047. Rectangular stamps; no proper right or left. 

a, Stamp 14x£inch. Letters, to inch high; in 3 lines. 

EI] XPY | SAONOS YAK | INCEIOY Eponym, and name of 
Doric month. Here, as in most cases, the © has a dot for the 
cross-bar. One A has a straight cross-bar; the other, one of V- 
form. Where not otherwise indicated, the spaces between the 
words are of my own making. Where dots are printed between 
the words, they are present on the stamp. 

b. Stamp 1X inch. Symbol that is probably the prow of a 
ship. Letters, ~ to ;5 inch high; in 2 lines. 

AIA AIOTPE® | OYE Maker’s or exporter’s name, in genitive 
after dia. 


No, 5050. Rectangular stamps; no right or left. 
a. Stamp 144x,1, inch. Letters, $ inch high; in 2 lines, faint 


and difficult. 
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IAAPXOY | TTEAATEITNIOY 
Eponym, and name of Doric month. 
b. Stamp 1X4} inch. Letters, $ inch high; in 1 line; thick 
and strong. 

AHMAP[XOY] Owner’s or maker’s name. 


No. 5045. Rectangular stamps. 

Right: 1?x4 inch. Letters, 4 inch high; in 2 lines. 

MENEX@EQS | SMIN@IOY Name of maker, and of Doric 
month, 

Left: 18x-% inch. One line of letters, 4 inch high. 

ETI! AAMAINETOY Eponym. 

In top right-hand corner, a symbol that was probably a bull’s 
head; but it may have been a bird. 


No. 5046, Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 1X inch. Letters, 4, inch high; in 1 line. Below, an 
anchor for symbol. 

APAKONTIAA Owner’s or maker’s name. 

b. 1x inch. Letters, inch high; in 2 lines. 

At the top on the right, the clay was disturbed after stamping, 
obscuring part of the line. Also, the stamp was either moved or 
applied twice, making other portions difficult. In the name of 
the month the N is reversed. 

APXEM | HPOTOY | 
tponym, and name of Doric month. 


No. 5051. Rectangular stamps. 

Right: 18x inch. Letters, to } inch high; confused and 
obscured ; in 3 lines. 

EAAXE INOY | TOMA 

Eponym, with name of Doric month. In line 2 the A is upside 
down, and line 3 is turned boustrophedon. 

Left: 13x inch. Letters, thick, } inch high; in 1 line. 

APTIMA Owner’s or maker’s name. 


No. 5041. Circular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 14 inch outer diameter. Letters, $ inch high; in circle. In 
the centre, the conventional symbolic rose. 

ITITIOKPATEYS Owner’s or maker’s name. 

b. 1% inch outer diameter. Letters, in circle; $ inch high. 
Conventional rose in the centre. 

EIIL ZENO%ANTOY APTAMITIOY 

Eponym, with name of Doric month, 


No. 5060. Circular stamps, each 1} inch in outer diameter. No 
right or left. Inside of each, the conventional rose. Letters, in 
circles; 4 inch high. 

a. WITIOKPATEYS Owner’s or maker’s name. 

6. ETI] @EAIAHTOY TIANAMOY 
Eponym, with Doric month. 
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No. 5058. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 1$X144 inch. Emblem, a long spit or obelus, with an 
object at the point like an uncial or manuscript omega, probably 
a double hook (flesh-hook or grapple?), and a lapidary = at the 
_ handle. Below, | line of letters, { inch high, confused by apply- 

ing the stamp more than once. 

APAKONTIAA Owner’s or maker’s name. 

b. Three lines of letters; letters, to inch high. 
Of last line, only the tops of the letters are impressed. 

APIST | EMIN@IOY 

Eponym, with Doric month. In line 2, the P and A are trans- 


posed, as here copied. 


No. 5052. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 1§X1inch. Letters in two lines; 4 to 2 inch high. 

AIZXINA | APTAMITIOY 

Eponym, and name of Doric month, 

b. 1X inch. One line of letters; above, a thyrsus for the 


symbol. 
ZTASIKAEYS Owner's or maker’s name. 


No. 5061. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 13X inch. Letters in 2 lines, to inch high. At end 
of line 2, emblem, probably a pomegranate and its twig. 

TIOAYAPA | TOY Owner's or maker’s name. 

b. 18x inch. Three lines; letters, $ to inch high. Part 
of line 1 obliterated. 

EIl.... SAY | EPOTIAAS | IANAMOY 

Eponym, probably with patronymic, and name of Doric month. 


No. 5057. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 14X§ inch. Letters in 3 lines; 4 inch high; a little con- 
fused by stamping more than once. 

Ell APIZTA | NOY TAKINOIOT 

Eponym, and name of Doric month. 

b. Zinch. Lettersin | line; inch high. Below, emblem 


of a thyrsus. 
EYKAEITOY Owner’s or maker’s name. 


No. 5039. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 18x# inch. Letters in 3 lines; 4 inch high. 

TIMA | POPA | AAAIOY 

Eponym, and name of Doric month. 

b. 14x inch. Letters in 2 lines; $ inch high. Below, a sym- 
bol, probably the prow of a ship. 

NOMAPX | OY Owner’s or maker’s name. 


No. 5063. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 14X-, inch. Letters, 1 line; $ to ;% inch high. Below, 
emblem of thyrsus; and bunch of grapes, with leaves. 

MIAA Owner’s or maker’s name. 

b. inch. Letters, to 3, inch high; in 2 lines. Emblem 
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difficult to make out, but most like a thick amphora pierced by a 
feathered arrow. 

APIZTO | TENEY Eponym. As the whole stamp is not 
impressed, it would seem that a third line contained the name of 
the month. 


No. 5043, Rectangular stamps. ’ 

Right: 12x2inch. Letters, $ to 4 inch high; in 3 lines, the 
last very poorly impressed. 

EPMOTS | AAEZIAA | AVPIANIOY . 

Eponym, with patronymic, and name of Doric month. 

Left: same stamp as No, 5058, a. 


No. 5065. Rectangular stamps. 

Right: 13x4inch. Letters, § to ,4; inch high; 2 lines, emblem 
of a trident. 

H®AISTI | Owner’s or maker’s name. 

Left: 1x inch. Letters, { inch high; in 4 lines. 

AN@OILO | | AEYTEPOYT | ITANAMOY 

Eponym, with name of Doric (intercalary) month. 


No. 5044. Rectangular stamps. 

Right: 14x inch. Letters, to inch high; in 3 lines. 

AAMAI | NEMOYT | ATPIANIOT 

Eponym, and name of Doric month. 

Left: 14x%inch. Letters, inch high; one line. Above, em- 
blem of thyrsus. 

IMA Owner’s or maker’s name. 


No. 5053. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 
a. Same stamp as No. 5063, a. 

b. 13x inch. Letters, inch high; in 3 lines. 
APIZTO | | PANAMOY 

Eponym, with name of Doric month. 


N6. 5067. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 

a. 14X88 inch. Letters, to inch high; in 3 lines. 

EMT SQ31 | KAEYS | TANAMOY 

Eponym, and name of Doric month. 

b. 12x inch. Letters, to 4, inch high; in 1 line. Below, a 
thyrsus for emblem. 

STASIOIKOY Owner’s or maker’s name. 


No. 5054. Rectangular stamps. No right or left. 
a. Same as No. 5063, a. 

b. 13x inch. Letters, $ inch high; in 3 lines. 
EILL APIZ | TOKAEOTS | APTAMITIOY 
Eponym, with name of Dorie month. 


No. 5066. Rectangular stamps. 

Right: inch. Letters, inch high; in one line. At end, 
a wreath, apparently of olive. 

AMYNTA Owner's or maker’s name, 
VOL. XI, 50 
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Left: 1}x4 inch. Letters, } to inch high; in 3 lines. 

EI ZENO® | @N'TOC | TAKINGIOY 

Eponym, and name of Doric month. The omega and sigma in 
line 2 are of uncial form. 


No. 5050. Circular stamps, poorly impressed, and circumference 
not on the clay. Conventional rose in centre of each. Letters, { 
inch high. 

a. ELL AMPIAOXOT (but instead of AO it is almost as easy to 
read AP). Eponym. Part of the stamp is illegible. 

b. Only A*MAP . .. is visible, and that not certain, 


No. 5062. Rectangular stamps. 

Right: 13x inch. Letters, { to ,% inch high; in 3 lines, 
partly illegible. 

_ A| OL... AEYTEPOT | ITLANAMOY 

Eponym, with name of Doric (intercalary) month. 

Left: 15x inch. Letters, {to }inch high; in one line. Also, 
emblem, probably a ship’s prow. 

KAAAIONOZ Owner’s or maker’s name. 


No. 5042. Circular stamps, each 1} inch in diameter; with con- 
ventional rose in the centre. Letters, { inch high. 

a. TIMAZSACTOPA ILANAMOYT 

Eponym, with Doric month. 

6. 

Also an eponym, in form. 


Not numbered, 1. Circular stamps; one all gone except some 
unintelligible traces. The other too faint to do more with than 
read the name in the circle (whose diameter cannot be determined). 

S1AOKPAT €T 

(Nothing but a point or boss in the centre.) 

Eponym. The epsilon has the uncial form. 


Not numbered, 2. Circular stamps, each 14 inch in diameter, 
and with conventional rose in centre. Letters, § inch high. 

a. ANQOZITITIAA Owner's or maker’s name. 

6. ETIL AEONTIAA AAMOKA 

Eponym, with perhaps the father’s name added. 


No. 5049. Rectangular stamps, each 17 x 4 inch. 

Right: Letters, $ to ;4, inch high; in 2 lines, Upper line only 
partly impressed ; and ends of the lines obscure. 

AFPIANIOY | EI] #1AO\AM[A] 

Eponym, with name of Doric month preceding. 

Left: PIAAINIOY Owner's or maker’s name. 


No. 5048. Circular stamps, almost like those of No. 5050. 
a. Rose in centre; letters illegible. 
b. €T11 AM#IAOXOY Eponym. The name of the month was 


probably there, but is now illegible, Letters of the uncial type. 
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No. 5059. Rectangular stamps. 
Left: 13x inch. Letters, to inch high; in 3 lines. 
Stamp impressed more than once, making the reading difficult. 
AYTOKPA | TEY® | TAKIN@IOS (or “perhaps the last letter is 
Y, but = is the apparent reading in the present confusion). 
‘Eponym, with name of Dorie month; and the latter in the 
nominative, if the apparent reading is correct. 
Right: 12x4 inch. Letters, 4 inch high ; in one line; with 
emblem, a bunch of grapes (or ear of grain ?). 
STAXYOS Owner's or maker’s name. 


No. 5040. Rectangular stamps, each 14x % inch. 

Right: Letters, § inch high; in one line; beginning destroyed 
by disturbance of the clay before baking. Emblem, a dolphin 
and a pomegranate. 

Owner’s or maker’s name, in the nominative. 

eft: Letters, 4 inch high; in 3 lines. 
SIAAZA | ‘TLANAMOT 
Eponym, with name of Doric month. 


Those that follow are upon broken-off handles. 

1. Cireular, i} inch in diameter. Rose in centre. Letters, 4 
inch high. 

EIIl ZENO®ANTOY ZMINOIOY 

Eponym, and Doric month. 

On the side of the handle is a small square stamp with the letter 
B, $ inch high, made with straight lines and angles, instead of 
curves. 


2. Rectangular, 12x4 inch. Symbol at one end, a double cor- 
nucopia, or else the double pileus of the Dioscuri, Below, a 
bipennis. Letters, 4 inch high; in one line. 
MHNO@EMIOS Owner’s or maker’s name. 


3. Rectangular, 2x4inch. Symbol like the fluke of a modern 
anchor. Letters, 4 to ae inch high; in 2 lines. 

HPAKAE | @NOZ Owner’s or maker’s name. 
The omega is of the uncial form, but upside down.. 


4. Circular, 14 inch in diameter, with conventional rose within. 


Letters, 4 inch high. 
AAMOKPATETYS Owner’s or maker’s name. 


5. Circular, +} inch in diameter ; only a point or boss in centre. 
Uncial characters. -Probably the same stamp as the first of the 
non-numbered amphore preceding. 

Eponym. 

The style of the letters on the stamps is not modern, nor 
extremely ancient. More commonly the ends of the strokes have 
cross-pieces, like our ordinary capitals. Uncial and lapidary 
forms occur together; frequently on the same stamp. One in- 
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stance above has a specimen of boustrophedon ; but that is no 
indication of antiquity when on a stamp. The letters are gener- 
ally of elegant form. In the case of the alpha, the straight and 
the V-shaped cross-bar occur in the same stamp. 

The, Doric genitive in -@ appears frequent ; and the termination 
in -evs appears also as a genitive. 

A majority of the twelve (or thirteen) Doric month-names 
appear on these stamps. The same maker’s or owner’s name, and 
the same stamp, appear in conjunction with different eponyms, on 
different amphore. As to age, I can scarcely conjecture ; but it 
would seem that most of the amphore were neighbors, both in age 
and in place of manufacture. 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Proceedings at New Haven, October 23d, 1878. 


Tue autumn meeting was held, as usual, in the Library of the 
Divinity School, the President in the chair. The Recording Sec- 
retar eee absent, his duties were performed by the Librarian 
and Treasurer. 

On the recommendation of the Directors, the following persons 
were elected Corporate Members of the Society : 


Mr. Henry Johnson, of Brunswick, Me ; 
Mr. William O. Sproull, of Cincinnati, O. 


Communications were presented as follows : 
1. On certain Sepulchral Monuments of Southern India, by 
Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 


There are found in various parts of Europe, in northern Africa, and in western 
Asia, certain ancient stone monuments of peculiar construction. They are built 
of enormous slabs or bowlders of uncut stone, weighing in some instances hun- 
dreds of tons, and poised upon one another with incredible labor. There is an 
almost complete absence of inscriptions or other marks upon them by which their 
builders might be identified. That they were designed to mark the resting places 
of the dead, and were not temples of the Druids, as many early observers sup- 
posed, is not doubtful. In the silence of history, and of all but the faintest 
tradition regarding their age and the men who raised them, our best evidence is 
their contents. These are, besides burnt and unburnt human remains, pottery—- 
mostly of a rude pattern—stone, flint, and iron implements, and in a few cases 
coins of Roman emperors. The latter, if not secondary deposits, prove the com- 
paratively recent construction of some of the monuments. 

As we go eastward from Syria and Circassia these megalithic remains abruptly 
cease, and are replaced in the broad tract between Arabia and Eastern Iran by 
microlithie structures. When, however, we reach the valley of the Cabul, the 
western forms reappear ; and if we cross the Indus, and pass to the south of the 
Vindhya range, we come upon a region where all the principal varieties of mega- 
lithic remains occurring in Europe may be counted by hundreds. The resemblance 
is not merely general, but embraces small details of form and contents. Besides 
the question of their age and builders, this unexpected and striking coincidence 
raises the inquiry whether the men who built the Indian monuments were kindred 
to those who constructed similar tombs in the West. In reply to the first question 
it may be said that the Aryan Indians did not build them, for no remains of the 
sort are found in the region longest occupied by them. We must conclude, then, 
either that the present natives of southern India are the descendants of the 
dolmen-builders, or that the credit of their construction belongs to some prior 
population which has since disappeared. But as there is no evidence from other 
sources of such an earlier settlement, we regard the first supposition as more 
probable. In confirmation of this view, it appears that some of the rude tribes 
among the mountains at the present day, not only connect their funeral rites with 
the ancient monuments but construct new ones of the patterns which are believed 
to be the latest-developed of the series, namely, the open dolmen and the stone 
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circles. In some instances a long stone placed in the dolmen suffices to represent 
the deceased. In regard to age, if these examples are a genuine survival of a 
wide-spread custom, we must believe that the monuments represent an unbroken 
series running back from the present to a past of which we cannot assign a limit. 
Whether there is any family connection between the builders of these monuments 
and those of the West cannot be confidently decided, but the indications of it 
deserve attention. The agreement in peculiar details of construction and mode 
of burial, which could hardly have been accidental; the probable immigration of 
the Dravidians from central Asia. and the existence of similar remains in the 
Cabul valley ; the affinity of the south-Indian languages to those of the Turanian 
family; and the hints that members of this family settled Europe before the 
arrival of the Aryans, are suggestions of a connection which future researches 
may develope into certainty. 


Dr. Ward added remarks on similar monuments in Palestine. 


2. On Tentative Linguistic Forms, by Prof. C. R. Lanman, of 
Baltimore, Md. 


Professor Lanman pointed out that a schematic or tabulated statement of the 
inflective forms of a language generally represents all forms as equally common 
and definite. In fact, however, some cases are of exceedingly infrequent occur- 
rence. Thus, the dative plural neuter of the Sanskrit a-declension occurs but once 
in the whole Rig-Veda, while the nominative singular masculine occurs over 
10,000 times. 

A systematic collection of all the forms of noun-inflection in the Riksanhita 
shows that in the most rarely occurring cases there is often a corresponding 
uncertainty respecting the form. In some instances, where a very unfamiliar 
form is required by the circumstances, or by the needs of grammatical concord, 
the difficulty is evaded outright, by making, for example, a masculine adjective 
agree with a neuter noun. In other instances, we see attempts to make the form 
in accordance with one or another analogy of the language; but one poet makes 
it in one way, and another in another. 

These phenomena of uncertain and wavering linguistic usage may be properly 
termed tentative linguistic forms. Thus, there is occasion for the use of the 
nominative-accusative singular neuter of stems in r about nine times in the Rig- 
Veda; and, as it would seem, there are three and perhaps four different forms, 
or attempts to make case-forms, to meet the emergency. Each of these trial-forms 
was equally well adapted for the expression of the relation intended; each was 
doubtless equally well understood; and each is the result of an individual act of 
human attribution. As time went on, one form became generally accepted, to the 
exclusion of the others. Here then we see an illustration of the fact that 
language is as it is “by convention” rather than ‘by nature,” as well in the 
domain of inflection as in that of name-giving. 


3. On Female Education and the Legal Position of Women in 
China, with a translation of a Chinese primer for girls, by Prof. 
S. Wells Williams, of New Haven. 


This communication was designed to show that the highest education which 
could be obtained had always been as open among the Chinese for girls as for 
boys, and that the laws of the land had distinctly defined the legal rights of 
women. It gave an extract from Luhchau, a modern writer on female education, 
describing the plan adopted in the twelfth century before Christ for teaching the 
ladies in the palace their lessons; and introduced several references from the 
Book of Odes, indicating the condition of women in those periods of Chinese 
history. One of these extracts showed their equality with their husbands; 
another their privilege in time of harvest to glean in the fields; and a third the 
refusal of a lady of high rank to fulfill a betrothal, because her fiancé had not 
sent all the required presents and paid her all the respect that etiquette required. 

From these scattered notices it could be seen that the legal standing of women. 
especially their marital rights as now defined in the Za Tsing Liuh-li or Statutes 
of the present Manchu dynasty, was greatly owing to the teachings of those early 
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times. Stress was laid on the equal position of the wife and mother in the 
ancestral worship as tending to maintain their rights in society in those relations ; 
and a synopsis of those rights was given, taken from chapters 100 to 117 inclu- 
sive. These chapters contain rules to be observed in contracting and completing 
a marriage, reasons for divorce, list of marriages which are per se null, and penal- 
ties for false or forced marriages. 

The existence of many works specially designed for teaching women was 
referred to, and an extended notice of one authoress given. This was Pan Hwui- 

n, sister of Pan Ku, historian of the Early Han dynasty, whose unfinished annals 
she completed about A. D. 80, after his death. Her treatise on female education 
was written for the young empress, whom the emperor Ho espoused and com- 
mitted to her training. It has been the model and incentive for after writers, 
both male and female, who have extended the range and number of works 
specially designed for the benefit of young ladies. One of these writers, named 
Luhchau, was prefect of Canton, and in his Female Instructor, written in 1712, he 
pays a high compliment to the Lady Pan’s treatise. One mode of honoring the 
memory of distinguished women common among the Chinese—that of erecting 
honorary gateways of carved stone and placing them in thoroughfares and cities, 
with suitable inscriptions— was adverted to as a proof of the regard paid to the sex. 

These remarks were preliminary to the main part of the paper, which was a 
translation of the primer entitled the Ni-’rh Yii, or Words for Women and Girls. 
It was printed anonymously in 1838, and without any preface, by a book-store 
called the Evening Incense Arbor, well-known perhaps to those who are con- 
versant with Chinese publishers; but no town is mentioned. It has 228 lines, 
mostly in tetrameters, containing 967 characters; and as many of them are 
repeated, the labor of memorizing the whole primer is not very great, and is much 
aided by the rhythmical form. Its instruction is chiefly moral, beginning with 
household duties, and proceeding thence to advice concerning frugality, hos- 
pitality, and the respect due to seniors and a husband’s relatives. The obedience 
due to him and his parents is insisted on, and then directions follow as to the 
proper mode of governing a family, the nurture of children, and conduct towards 
neighbors and friends. The little book closes with a comparison between the 
discreet, courteous, and educated mother and wife, and the slatternly gad-about, 
who is disliked and despised by everybody. 


4. On the Dispersion of the Semitic Peoples, by Prof. T. C. 
Murray, of Baltimore, Md. 


The object of the paper was to present the philological evidence as to the 
home and the dispersion of the Semitic peoples. 1. North Semitic. The dialects 
of the North Semitic peoples seemed to point to a common place of departure— 
the lower Euphrates valley, in whose neighborhood they for a time dwelt 
together. Their successive emigrations, as reflected in their dialects, were dis- 
cussed at some length. 2. South Semitic. The philological evidence of the 
South Semitic, sifted in a similar manner, was found to indicate that northern 
Arabia was their common centre. 3. The comparison of the two branches of the 
language was minutely traced up, and it was concluded that the linguistic evi- 
dence gives us ground to believe that Arabia was the immediate home of this 
family of languages, and that in the classical Arabic we have, on the whole, the 
fairest representative of the original Semitic speech. 


5. On the Relation in the Rig-Veda between the Palatal and 
Labial Vowels (i, 7, «, @) and their corresponding Semivowels 
(y, v), by Mr. A. H. Edgren, of New Haven. 


Dr. Edgren began with pointing out the difference between the Vedic dialect 
and the classical Sanskrit in regard to the treatment and occurrence before dis- 
similar vowels of i, uw or y, v: the semivowels being alone found (by conversion 
or otherwise) in the classical language, but the two vowels being of very frequent 
occurrence, as proved by metrical evidence, in the Veda. There seems to be, at 
first glance, a great confusion and lawlessness in the use of either in the Rig- 
Veda, but a careful examination of the whole field shows beyond doubt that, 
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whatever share arbitrary usage and corruption of the texts may have in the varied 
occurrence of vowel or semivowel, it is in the main of organic nature, and gives 
additional support to the theory that the semivowels in question are only later 
developments of the more primitive vowels i and u, and that we meet in the 
Rig-Veda with a transitional state. Dr. Edgren then tried to demonstrate by an 
exhaustive statistical account of all cases in the Rig-Veda in which 7, ¢, u, @ or 
y, v occur before vowels, that the more primitive sounds had been retained as a 
rule, or prevailingly, wherever they occurred at the end of a word or stem, and 
thus helped to preserve the individuality of the word; and, on the other hand, 
that the semivowels are found to prevail in all combinations the original inde- 
pendence and significance of which were dimmed and forgotten (as in derivative 
and especially inflectional suffixes, and in radical elements). The whole subject 
was considered under three different heads: 1. The treatment of final i ¢ u @ of 
words or themes before dissimilar vowels; 2. the occurrence of ¢ or y, wor v in 
formative elements ; and 3. their occurrence in the radical part of the word. 

1. In the collocation of words in sentences, 7 and w are retained almost without 
exception. In 1294 verses chosen from all the Mandalas, ¢ and w occur together 
391 times, y and v only 6 times (in prdty, dnv, sddhv). An examination of a 
number of other passages confirmed the fact that only a few such less independent 
words as prepositions have begun to show a tendency to convert into a semi- 
vowel the final ¢ or u before a dissimilar vowel. In compounds the case is nearly 
the same. Final 7 and u occur altogether in 553 instances, but their corresponding 
semivowels only 52 times; and it is especially the prepositions ati, abhi which 
convert their vowels. Two words (gdvydati, rtvij) occur not less than 39 times of 
the 52, but at least the former of them (gavy@ti) is of doubtful formation. In 
noun-stems ending in 7, #, w or @, the @ (@) is retained in 392 instances, but con- 
sonantized in 240 instances; and the wu (@) is retained 285 times, but consonantized 
241 times (chiefly, or 110 times, in the two forms mddhvas, visvas). If each stem 
alone be considered, the difference in the occurrence of vowel or semivowel is 
much more marked, the vowel (7 or u) being found then about twice as often as 
the semivowel. In both cases, the final long vowel is preserved more tenaciously 
than the short: the @-stems, indeed, never consonantizing @ before a vowel- 
ending; and further, thematic 7 (7) is found to occur mostly after a long, and y 
after a short syllable. In verb-roots the final ¢- and u-vowels are generally com- 
bined with the following vowel through the medium of guna-strengthening or the 
insertion of a semivowel, less frequently by conversion of the final. The vowel 
é is retained in 51 instances, the vowel wu never. 

2. Of the formative elements, the derivative suffixes were taken up first; and 
of them the suffix -ia (-ya) is by far the most frequent. The form -ia occurs 
2033 times, and -ya 1628 times. There are 47 words which are found in different 
passages with both forms, -ia and -ya, but as a rule even these show very pre- 
vailingly one of the forms (in two thirds of the cases it is -ia), and the 
exceptionally used termination is in one half of the instances a amag Aeyduevor. 
In connection with these statistics were considered certain attendant phenomena 
helping to prove that the occurrence of -ia or -ya is not arbitrary, but depends on 
the organism of the word. Thus -ia is found with very few exceptions wherever 
the suffix has the circumflex. Further, a long syllable is followed in 189 simple 
words (in 41 of which the suffix has the circumflex) by -éa, and in only 37 simple 
words (ull without the circumflex) by -ya. A short syllable is followed in 85 
simple words (in 45 of which the suffix has the circumflex) by -ia, and in 98 
simple words (in 12 of which the suffix has the circumflex) by -ya. Finally, in 
regard to their derivation, words clearly derived from a theme in -a (as gania 
from gana) take almost invariably the suffix-form -ia. Of 110 such derivatives, 
there are only 8 absolute exceptions to the rule. Next in order, all the other 
formative suffixes containing an 7 or y or u or v were considered, and it was 
shown that the concurrent phenomena of a preceding long or short syllable and 
a subsequent vowel or semivowel respectively is clearly traceable everywhere, 
more absolutely so in regard to u, v than in regard to i, y. In declensional 
endings the vowel i is found altogether 128 times, and the semivowel y nearly 
4800 times. Even here the preservative influence of a preceding long syllable 
seems traceable, the vowel occurring in 123 instances (out of 128) after a long 
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_ syllable. In verb-inflection, the semivowels are found almost exclusively, the 

exceptions being: ia as a class-sign 5 times, as a tense-sign once, in optatives 95 
times; u(a) in a class-sign 6 times, in a personal ending 12 times, and in various 
forms of the root dhanv (perhaps as a class-sign) 14 times. 

Finally, the occurrence of the vowels or semivowels in question in roots or in 
the radical part of words was considered ; and it was shown that the semivowels 
are found with comparatively few exceptions (chiefly twa- and séar) in the great 
mass of such words. The exceptions are: 7 in verb-roots 27 times, in pronominal 
roots 29 times, in more uncertain combinations 71 times; v once doubtfully in 
the verb-root suad, in pronominals several hundred times, owing to the frequency 
of the form twa-, in more uncertain combinations 244 times, mainly in the word 
star (233 times) and its compounds. 


6. On the Vedic Compounds having an apparent Genitive as 
prior member; by Mr. Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. ; 
presented by Prof. Lanman. 


There are in the Rig-Veda seven compound nouns, the second part of which is 
the noun pdti: namely, gnd’s-pdti with its feminine gnd’s-pdtnt, j4’s-pdti with the 
abstract jdspatyd, br’has-pati, rdthas-pati, vanas-pdti, cubhas-pati, sddas-pati. It is 
seen that in every case the first part of the compound ends in s, and that they 
have double accent. By looking at the connections and surroundings of these 
compounds, it will likewise appear that they are old formations. For instance, 
cubhas-pati occurs 17 times in five books, always as epithet of the Acvins; vdnas- 
pati is not only used to designate ‘tree,’ but also has the meaning of ‘sacrificial 
post,’ ‘pole of a wagon,’ in dual ‘mortar and pestle,’ etc., which can only be 
explained by assuming that the meanings of the component parts had quite faded 
out when the words were thus used. Gnd’s-pdti and gnd’s-pdtnt are evidently 
old; they occur only in connection with Tvashtar, and such a feminine as gnd’s- 
patnt would be impossible from a newly-coined word. These compounds have 
been most commonly explained by regarding some of them as genitive compounds 
and the rest as formed with s by false analogy. This is not satisfactory; for 
there are no genitive compounds in the Veda, and it would be hard to assume 
such with pdti alone. Besides, that would not account for the double accent. 
Other explanations are still less to be approved. I suggest hesitatingly: 1. that 
the s before pati as well as the difficult o of deorérn¢e and deoroiva, which I would 
connect with gnd’s-pati and gnd’s-pdtni, be explained as a trace of spa, a more 
ancient form of the root pd; 2. that the double accent be regarded as an attempt 
on the part of the compilers of the Veda to account for the s. In connection with 
this it will be well to remember that the compilers have constantly mistaken ulokd 
for u and lokd, even where this division would place the enclitic at the beginning 
of a pdda; also the very faint traces which are found of the fuller form of the 
root kar, namely, skar. Besides this, the assumption of the root spa as an older 
form of pd would furnish us with the simple root from which spak is formed by 
the root-determinative k, like dark (dr¢) from dar. To this the meaning of pd is 
also favorable, if we simplify the common signification of ‘protect’ into ‘overlook,’ 
‘oversee.’ It would also account for the fact that two roots pd, often coincid- 
ing in form, have meanings so hard to bring together as ‘drink’ and ‘protect.’ 


After the reading of these communications, the Society ad- 
journed. 
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Proceedings at Boston, May 21st, 1879. 


The Society assembled as usual, in the American Academy’s 
library, Dr. N. G. Clark, Vice-President, in the chair. 
The Treasurer reported the receipts and expenditures of the 
year to be as follows : 
RECEIPTS, 
Balance on hand, May 29th, 1878, - - - $1,502.19 
Annual assessments paid in, - $430.00 
Sale of the Journal, - - - 18.75 
Interest on deposit in Savings bank, 74.03 
Total receipts of the year, - : $522.78 
$2,024.97 
EXPENDITURES, 
Printing of Journal and Proceedings, - - $655.37 
Paper, - - - - - - - 151.90 
Current expenses of Library and Correspondence, - 19.50 


Total expenditures of the year, - - - $827.27 
Balance on hand, May 21st, 1879, - - . - 1,197.70 


$2,024.97 


The Librarian reported the receipt of 41 volumes, 38 parts of 
volumes, and 33 pamphlets, besides a parcel of over 300 volumes 
of missionary publications from the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. The whole number of titles of 
printed works now in the Library was 3580; of manuscripts, 144. 

The Committee of Publication announced that the completion 
of volume X of the Journal was still delayed by the unexpected 
length of the concluding article, now and for some time past in 
the hands of the printers, but that some progress had already mean- 
time been made in the printing of the first part of volume XI. 

The Directors gave notice that the autumn meeting would be 
held in New Haven in October next. Also, that they had voted 
to levy no assessment on the members for the ensuing year. On 
their proposal and recommendation, were duly elected as Cor- 
porate Members, 

Prof. C. A. Briggs, of New York ; 
Prof. S. I. Curtiss, Jr., of Chicago ; 
Mr. J. G. Larkin, of Boston ; 

Mr. Bernadotte Perrin, of Hartford. 


In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Van Name, 
his substitute, read some extracts from letters received during 
the past half year. 

Prof. Isaac H. Hall writes from Philadelphia, May, 1879: 

“ With regard to the account of a Syriac manuscript of the New Testament, 
discovered by me at Beirit [see Proceedings for October, 1877: Journal, vol. x., p. 


exlvii.], Dr. Ceriani has written me from Milan in correction of my report of his 
statement ‘that some of the Church-lesson notes in the MS. were only found else- 
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where in the Ambrosian Peshito codex.’ I find now on looking at his former 
letter that I had not read it rightly. He had written, speaking of the dividing 
of Paul’s epistles continuously int» sections as one book: ‘Kandem notam sec- 
tionum non vidi in aliis libris editis; sed eadem occurrit in MS. Bibl. Ambro- 
siane.’ This I faultily read as ‘easdem notas lectionum .... sed e»dem 
occurrunt,’ etc., and took it to refer to the Church-lesson notes. The fault was 
wholly mine, and I avail myself of this first opportunity to correct it.” 


The Secretary further communicated the names of members 
deceased since the last annual meeting, speaking briefly of the 
character and services of each. They were as follows: 
the Corporate Members, 


Mr. Elihu Burritt, of New Britain, Conn. ; 
Prof. T. C. Murray, of Baltimore, Md. ; 


the Corresponding Member, 

Dr. Otto Blau, of Odessa, Russia ; 
and the Honorary Member, 

Prof. Garcin de Tassy, of Paris. 


Mr. A. W. Tyler, lately librarian of Johns Hopkins University, 
being present, was invited to speak of his colleague, Professor 
Murray, with whom he was personally intimate, and paid an 
appropriate tribute to his character as a man, his scholarly 
enthusiasm, and his remarkable attainments as a student of the 
Semitic languages. 

The election of officers for 1879-80 being next in order, the 
following persons, proposed by a Nominating Committee, were 
balloted for, and chosen without dissent : 

President, Prof. E. E. Sarissury, LL.D., of New Haven. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. N. G. Crark, D.D., of Boston; Hon. 
Perer Parker, M.D., of Washington; Rev. T. D. Wootsey, 
LL.D., of New Haven. 

Recording Secretary, Prof. Ezra Assor, LL.D., of Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary, Prof. W. D. Wurrney, Ph.D., of 
New Haven. 

Secretary of the Classical Section, Prof. W. W. Goovwin, 
Ph.D., of Cambridge. 

Treasurer and Librarian, Mr. Appison Van Name, of New 
Haven. 

Directors, Messrs. J. W. Barrow and A. 1. Corneat, Prof. 
Cuar.es Snort, LL.D., and Rev. W. H. Warp, D.D., of New 
York; Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., of Princeton; Prof. A. P. 
Praxsopy, D.D., of Cambridge; Prof. J. H. Taayer, D.D., of 
Andover. 

Communications were now called for. 

1. On the Elision of initial & after final e and o in the Vedas, 
by Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 

The phonetic law of the classical Sanskrit which requires the dropping of initial 
& after final e and o does not hold for the ancient language. In regard to the 


Rig-Veda, a careful examination of the text gives the following results: Of the 
4457 instances where the letters named occur in the position stated, the 4 is not 
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elided in 3451, or about 77 per cent. With 15 exceptions (i.62.7; 71.2: iii.9.4; 
33.27; 38.8: vii.21.8; 70.4; 72.3; 103.3; 104,15: viii.9.15: ix.39.5; 81.5: 
x.79.1) these cases are found within a pdda, or at the beginning of the second 
half-verse, in which latter position & is never elided. Of the 1006 instances of 
the loss of % from the text, 655 occur at the beginning of a pdda; and this may 
be any pdda excepting the first one of each half-verse. The remaining 351 cases 
are found within a pdda—a situation where @ is usually retained. In 181 of 
these (351) instances & is followed by v. Though as a rule @ is lost when fol- 
lowed by v, there are some exceptions. It is never lost within the pdda when 
followed by vy. The semi-vowel y does not seem to especially cause the elision 
of &, as stated by Benfey. Though initial & is dropped from the text 1006 times, 
it was evidently pronounced in nearly every case when the hymns were com- 
posed, as is shown by the metre. In 71 cases only is the line complete without 
the restoration of the d. In 31 of these instances the lost & is the augment, and 
in all but 4 the word stands within the pdda. The verses are: i.24.8; 30.16; 
33.13; 61.3,5; 52.9; 59.2,3; 79.11; 85.7; 103.7; 118.7; 162.7; 186.8: ii.23.16; 
26.6: iii.29.3: iv.1.12; 10.7; 16.18; 55.1: v.29.10; 30.3,10; 31.3; 61.9; 83.10: 
Vi.22.4; 25.3; 27.5; 44.19; 47.22; 50.10: viil.19; 3311; 57.5; 66.5; 71.5; 
86.4: viii.2.40; 13.15; 27.22; 50.8: ix.59.4; 86.23: x.7.5; 53.1; 56.3; 75.2; 
79.6; 85.17; 88.9; 90.312; 92.11; 95.6; 97.23; 99.7; 103.1; 109.1; 116.6; 
126.3; 127.1; 129.3; 145.6; 161.5; 166.3,4; 190.1: Val. 3.10; 10.3. Hence, 
in the Rik, in only about 1.6 per cent. of the cases where initial & follows e or o 
is the former really lost. The following table shows the loss by books: 


The & an aug- 
9 0 1 1 5 2 1 1 2 9 31 
The & not an 

augment...) 5 2 0 3 4 1 5 3 0 17 40 


Total_...114' 2 4 2 26 71 


Though the augment is often dropped in the Vedas, there are many instances 
where it is retained even after e or 0. The Sd&ma-Veda gives nearly the same 
facts as the Rik. Of the 600 occurrences, & is elided 144 times—119 times at the 
beginning of a pdda, and 25 times within it, in 15 of which @ is followed by v. In 
three instances only is & really dropped—all within a pddu (2,6,1,2,2; 2,7,2,4,2; 
2,9,3,1,1). The proportion of real to apparent loss of & is in the Ric 1: 13, in the 
Sdman 1:47. In the White Yajur-Veda, taking that part which is composed in 
the seven usual Vedic metres, the proportion of real to apparent loss of & is 1: 4. 
The proportion for this Veda as a whole is much greater if we count the syllables 
according to the metrical scheme applied to prose as well as poetry by the schools 
of the Brahmanic age. In the metrical parts of the Atharva-Veda, as has been 
shown by Prof. Whitney (Ath. Prat., iii.54 note), the ratio of real to apparent loss 
is 1: 24; that of real loss to real retention is 1: 44. 

The usage in the Vedas as a whole may be summarized as follows: 1. & after 
e or o is regularly, and with few exceptions, dropped in writing at the beginning 
of a pdda, when that is not at the head of a half-verse; 2. it is regularly 
retained within a pdda, though exceptions are not infrequent, especially when it 
is followed by v, but never when the v is followed by y, unless at the beginning 
of a pdda; 3. elided & is generally to be restored in reading; 4. a steady 
increase of frequency in the actual dropping of @ can be discerned from the 
earliest to the latest Vedic texts. 


2. On a copper stamp bearing a Greek inscription, by Prof. F. 
P. Brewer, of Grinnell, lowa; read by the Recording Secretary. 


A copper stamp with Greek letters was brought from eastern Asia Minor, by 
Rev. George White, a missionary, who stil] has it in his possession at Chester, 
Iowa. 


@ 
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The stamp is an oblong, 9 x 6 cm., with a copper ring for a handle at the back, 
and weighs about three hundred grams. The face contains fifteen letters, in 
three lines, surrounded by a border; reversed, as they would appear when 
stamped on anything, they are as follows: 

ATIOIL 

CIOYK 

AIONY 


Beginning with the lower line, we can read Acovvoiov xaproi, ‘ crops of Dionysios.’ 
I have never seen such a stamp before. That the inscription should begin at the 
lower line is, as I imagine, a mere blunder of the workman. The stamp was 
apparently used for branding boxes or barrels of grain, or possibly for impressing 
the clay-seal of store-rooms. 

It is believed to be an antique. The letters AKC are ancient forms for AK%, 
The head of the P is small, and turned the wrong way. 


3. Pre-historic Revelations among the Nile-dwellers, by Prof. 
T. O. Paine, of Elmwood, Mass. 


This article was accompanied with a roll of thick paper mounted on cloth, one 
foot wide and twenty-eight feet long, giving an exact reproduction, in black and 
scarlet, of vignettes of the Turin Papyrus of the Book of the Dead or Funeral 
Ritual, enlarged thirty-six times, including always the running heading in scarlet 
and black hieroglyphs, enlarged on the same scale. The author translated the 
opening words of the heading thus: “The beginning of the chapters concerning 
the going forth on the day of the Resurrection of the worthy in Khernuter, Was 
said on the day that the coffin went in, after the going forth, by” [the name of the 
departed being here inserted]. The Roman type is put for the rubric, and the 
italics for the black. 

The author then pointed out that the line of vignettes, or, as he has named the 
pictorial heading, the Panorama, below this reading, perfectly illustrates the text 
above it. Hence, to the people or forefathers of pre-historic Egypt it was 
revealed that the resurrection took place before the coffin was carried into the 
sepulchre. 

The first individual in the Panorama is the departed, in his human form, dressed 
in the robes of the Makher, pronounced true, with his hands on his breast, and 
looking forward in his first surprise on entering the new world. The two in 
front of him have thrown up their hands in joy and praise at having reached the 
new world a little before him. The two and the one make three—the hiero- 
glyphic, pictorial plural. These are men; and they represent all men who have 
just and recently entered the future world. Immediately in front of these three 
men—this multitude of men—are three women: the multitude of women recently 
arrived in the new world from earth. Immediately in front of these are three 
other women, facing them—facing towards the right, the two other threes facing 
towards the left. This second trio of women are taller than the first, and the 
first of the second three women is the tallest of the six women, and even 
taller than the men. She is also greeting the three women just arrived from 
earth. That is, the multitude of women already in the other life are come to 
receive the multitude just coming from earth; while the women from earth are 
in like attitude greeting the women who have come to receive them. Here ends 
the first portion of the Panorama; and here ends the corresponding portion of 
the black and red heading. 

Next follows the Panorama of the funeral procession, showing the coffin, the 
sacred seshta or Mystery, the boat, etc. And over this portion are the words 
concerning the carrying of the coffin in, that is, into its place in the sepulchre. 
The author here called attention to the fact, that, setting aside his translation of 
the hieroglyphic heading, the Egyptians do thus and so represent in picture. He 
then said that the text of the heading was utterly simple, and perfectly explained 
or declared the nature of the Panorama; and that the great text underneath the 
Panorama reveals the fact that man rises into the other life with all his faculties : 
“He sees as ye see; he hears as ye hear; he stands as ye stand; he sits as ye 
sit.” Also, the Panorama pictures men as men, and women as women. The 
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entire book treats of just what the first words of the heading declare as the sub- 
ject—the resurrection of the worthy. The resurrection of the unworthy is not 
the subject ; and the unworthy are spoken of only as opposed to the worthy—as 
the crew of the Devil or Set, who take the form of beasts, serpents, etc., and who 
go to the place of the Nemma or Destruction. The author therefore proposed a 
new name for the whole work, taken from the heading itself, given by the 
Kgyptians of old: THE HAMROU, ‘The Beginning of the Chapters:’ comparing 
Breshith, ‘In the Beginning,’ the Hebrew name for Genesis. He said that 
Todtenbuch, ‘The Book of the Dead,’ presents people as dead, whereas the Hamrou 
is ‘The Book of the Resurrection of the Worthy,’ and thus presents people bere- 
after as alive. That the Book of the Dead is a modern name, while the Hamrou, 
or Book of the Resurrection of the Worthy, is a name full of a living faith, both 
pictured and expressed in writing of a pre-historic date, or date not known. He 
said that he had written out twelve papers of translations from the Hamrou, 
illustrating in minute detail nearly the entire Hamrou text. 


4. On the Contest between Bel-Merodach and the Dragon, by 
Rev. W. Hayes Ward, of New York. 


Dr. Ward called the attention of the Society to a remarkable Babylonian 
cylinder in the possession of Dr. S. Wells Williams, of New Haven, which 
evidently contained a representation of the struggle between Bel-Merodach and 
the Dragon, but which differed from all other ancient representations known 
in that the dragon was figured as a serpent. He pointed out the fact that on 
another cylinder the temptation of man seems represented as accomplished by a 
serpent, and he suggests that these cylinders seem to show that there existed in 
early Babylonia a version of the fall of man and the subsequent punishment of 
the tempter, parallel in its form with that given in Genesis. He reserved a 
fuller discussion for a subsequent meeting. 


5. On recently discovered Hittite Inscriptions, by Dr. Ward. 


Dr. Ward remarked that as new inscriptions in the hieroglyphic of Hamath 
had been discovered, he had exhibited copies of them to the Society. He had 
lately received from Professor A. H. Sayce a copy of a long and important, 
though fragmentary, inscription, obtained by George Smith from Jerablus, the 
ancient Carchemish. It seemed to be now sufficiently established that these 
inscriptions are iu the character of the ancient Hittites. and should be called by 
their name. ‘The inscriptions thus far found at Carchemish, the famous old 
Hittite capital, show a large number of new characters, quite doubling the number 
gained from the Hamath inscriptions. They do not exhibit any relation to the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt on the one hand, or to those of primitive Babylonia on 
the other. The area covered by them is now greatly enlarging, and it is probable 
that antecedent to the introduction of the Phenician alphabet they had a con- 
siderable currency over Asia Minor, Syria, and certainly as far as the Euphrates 
river to the east. Professor Sayce thinks he has evidence that one or two of 
the characters are used as determinatives. 


6. On the use of Gold and Silver among the Assyrians, by 
Rev. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass, 


Since the Hebrew is very closely allied to the Assyrian, its usage of the words 
for ‘gold’ and ‘silver’ may serve as an illustration of some points of the subject 
which this paper is designed to consider. The Hebrew has six words meaning 
gold, viz: (two forms), 37% (Chald. 3775), OND, Wd, Of these, 
¥3 is used three times; 1D only twice in the Bible, once meaning ‘gold’ and 
once ‘caul;’ DMD and 1D are used nine times each, and generally denote ‘ pure, or 
fine gold ;’ 79 is rendered ‘gold’ six times, namely, in Ps. Lxviii. 13 and Zech. ix. 
3, and four times in Proverbs. There is no special reason why the last should be 
called, as has been done by some scholars, a “poetical Hebrew word for gold.” 
It appears to belong to the later literature, yet it corresponds to hurasu, the word 
for gold in Assyrian. 71, the remaining word, is used between three hundred 
and four hundred times. 
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The Hebrew had but one word for silver, "03, which occurs several hundred 
times. The same word is found also in Chaldee and Syriac. The three northern 
Semitic languages, the Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian, are in perfect harmony 
in the use of the word 9 for silver, while the southern Semitic languages use 
other words to designate this metal. There is some evidence that among the 
Hebrews, and among the Assyrians also, pieces of silver, in very early times, were 
stamped and used as currency. 

Of eighty-three cases where gold and silver are used in connection, the order of 
the words in eleven cases is ‘gold and silver,’ while in seventy-two the order is 
‘silver and gold.’ These seventy-two are distributed among twenty-five books, 
and the eleven ‘gold and silver’ are distributed among nine books. The book of 
Psalms has one ‘gold and silver’ against four ‘silver and gold ;’ Ezra, no ‘gold 
and silver’ against six ‘silver and gold ;’ Daniel, two ‘gold and silver’ against four 
‘silver and gold.’ In the New Testament, of nine cases noted, three have the 
order ‘gold and silver,’ and six have it ‘silver and gold.’ In the Old Testament, 
an examination of the context in the eleven cases concerned brings to light no 
reason why the order should be ‘gold and silver.’ The following conclusion is 
arrived at: the Hebrews, in the use of these words, had a rule, which was that 
‘silver’ should precede ‘gold.’ But there is no apparent reason for the rule; 
moreover, it was not invariable, for among eighty-three cases there are eleven 
exceptions, with no traceable reason for the exception. 

In Assyrian, ‘gold’ and ‘silver’ are generally expressed by the Accadian signs, 
BARBAR = kaspu, and GUSKIN = hurasu. The Accadian determinative for the 
precious metals is KU, rendered in Assyrian by i-lu, or el-lu, corresponding to the 


Hebrew my, and signifying ‘ exalted, illustrious,’ and hence ‘ precious’ of metals. 
The words are also written phonetically: hu-ra-su or hu-ra-si; and ka-as-pu, or 
ka-as-pi, or kas-pi. The Accadian characters are often followed by the sign 
denoting the plural. Hwrasu is often followed by the words ru-us-sa-a, ‘ beaten,’ 
and hu-se-e, ‘pure ;’ while kaspu is followed by nam-ri, ‘shining,’ or e-ib-bi (var. 
ib-bi, ib-bu), rendered ‘white’ or ‘fine.’ We have further ka-sap, meaning 
‘a piece of money;’ sad. kaspu, which Hincks, Norris, and Oppert agree in 
referring to ‘silver mines;’ and the custom of weighing silver mentioned in the 
phrase kaspa i-sa-kal, ‘ silver he weighs.’ 

In one hundred and eleven cases noted, the order of the words is as follows: 
thirty-eight have ‘gold and silver,’ while seventy-three have ‘silver and gold.’ 
In Assyrian, as in Hebrew, the rule seems to be for the order ‘silver and gold ;’ 
but there is a much larger number of variations from this order in the Assyrian 
than in the Hebrew. There is, however, no apparent reason for this order, nor 
on the other hand for the variation from it. 

A large number of inventories of valuable articles were given where ‘silver’ 
precedes ‘gold,’ and of others where ‘gold’ precedes ‘silver.’ These belong to 
various periods, extending from the reign of Assur-nazir-pal, B. C. 885-860, down 
to that of Assur-bani-pal, B. C. 668-626. The relative amount of gold and silver 
in these inventories was shown, and the value of each in talents and manehs was 
discussed. In one case we find mentioned hurasu . va . kaspu . e-par. mat. su., 
‘gold and silver the dust of his country.’ 

Gold and silver were put to a great variety of uses. We find thrones, sceptres, 
images, statues, tablets, bowls, bottles, cups, pitchers, platters, ladles, buckets, 
handles of daggers, scabbards, and yet other utensils and vessels made of gold ; 
also chains, rings, bracelets, horns, and bars, of gold. Gold was further exten- 
sively used in overlaying walls, cdlumns, statues, and awnings, and in ornamental 
work about the palaces and temples. These facts as to the use to which gold 
was put are equally true of silver. 

The study of this subject affords no hints as to the origin of the use of the 
precious metals. Gold at least seems to have been very abundant in the remotest 
times. The earliest Assyrian records show that it was in common use for very 
many purposes; avd the facts that can be gleaned from the Accadian records, 
which are much older than the Assyrian, carry this common use stil! farther back 


into antiquity. 
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7. Analysis of the Rei-gi rui-ten, or Court Etiquette of Japan, 
by Mr. Gilbert Attwood, of Boston. 


Mr. Attwood presented with some prefatory remarks a translation, made by 
Mr. Tanetaro Megata, of the table of contents of the Rei-gi rui-ten, a treatise on 
the Court Ceremonial and Etiquette of Japan. This is a voluminous work com- 
piled A. D. 1686 by a committee of scholars under the patronage of Mitsukuni, 
Second Prince of Mito. Of the 510 chapters of which the work is composed, 
the first 215 treat, in the order of the Calendar, of the ceremonies, religious and 
other, to be observed on certain days of the year. The remaining chapters 
prescribe rules for various extraordinary occasions, as well as for the more 
common occupations of court life. 

The Rei-g: rui-ten has never been printed. Mr. Attwood has a manuscript copy, 
in 503 volumes, presented to him by the Tokio Library. 


8. A Criticism of J. Darmesteter’s Ormazd et Ahriman, by 
Mr. J. Luquiens, of Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Luquiens began with paying a high tribute of praise to the unquestionable 
scholarship and literary ability of M. Darmesteter, and proceeded to discuss the 
general conclusion of his work: namely, that the twin gods of Iran were in 
reality born several centuries apart, Ormazd being a descendant of the supreme 
Asura of an Indo-Iranian period, while Ahriman is an Iranian afterthought, born 
of the desire to symmetrize the forces of evil with those of the good principle. 
Even more than to this thesis, exception was taken to the underlying tendency to 
apply to comparative mythology the doctrine and processes of evolution, and to 
demonstrate the Mazdean faith as developed out of a previous naturalism. For, 
if the thesis is well founded, the oldest monuments should stand in a closer 
relation than the later to an antecedent naturalism ; whereas, the contrary is the 
case: in proportion as the language is earlier, the myths are more scanty, and the 
unity Ahura appears endowed with moral attributes. 

It was further enquired at some length what share in the Iranian traditions is 
due to the Indo-European solar myth, and what to a native religious element. 
Following in the footprints of Roth, M. Darmesteter has sometimes been very 
successful in his comparison and identification of mythical elements—as in his inter- 
pretation of the legend of Takhma-Urupa. Here the myth has assumed definite 
forms, the cloud has turned mountain, the action is made historical, and the per- 
sonages take their place in heroic dynasties. This gives a sort of law of compari- 
son for the study of Iranian mythology: the echoes of the atmospheric tumult 
must be sought for in the chansons de gestes of Iran. On the other hand, if a legend 
is found with different and equally characteristic lineaments, pervaded moreover 
with a strong religious flavor, it will be prudent, in the absence of linguistic clues, 
to look to native agencies for its genesis. Of all the social and’ moral entities of 
the Mazdean system, there is none, however pallid and impersonal, that does not 
at a given time step out of its frame and put on the aspect of life. The Mazdean 
world is essentially and from beginning to end a battle-field. To single out any 
particular moment of this continuous war and interpret it as the reflex of a Vedic 
myth is unwarranted, so long as the links are still visible which attach it to the 
primitive conception. 

A curious instance of the manner in which M. Darmesteter scoops the moral 
import out of a tradition in order to substitute the naturalistic myth is his attempt 
to transform Zoroaster himself into a god of light. He avoids the testimony of 
the oldest Avestan writings, and stands by later and often puerile legends, which 
he ingeniously interprets. The founder of Mazdeism, like one more illustrious, 
has had his apocrypha; but to read his life out of the absurdities of Pehlevi 
literature is to hold the book upside down. For example, it is related that 
Zoroaster, being about to ford a river, bethought himself that the respectable 
women of his train would have to bare themselves before an irreverent concourse ; 
so he prayed; the waters parted, and he led his followers across on dry land. 
This would seem intended to set forth the prophet’s delicacy or power in prayer ; 
but M. Darmesteter draws two things from it: that Zoroaster, like the fire-god 
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Agni, was brought up among women; and that. also like Agni, he is son of the 
waters (apdm napdt)! 

M. Darmesteter identifies Ahura with the Vedic Varuna, the heaven as deity, 
founding himself especially on two points: that Ahura is one. and the head, of 
the seven Amshaspands, as Varuna of the seven Adityas; and that both stand in 
a close relation to ‘ order,’ primarily a cosmological notion, rising in the course of 
time to the rank of a moral abstraction, and known in the two religions respect- 
ively by the names ashu and rta, two forms of the same word. Decided 
objections, now, are to be taken from the Vedic side to Varuna’s headship of the 
Adityas and their own sevenhood, and to his near relation with rta, ‘order ;’ but 
the theses are yet more questionable from the Avestan side. For the Amshas- 
pands, far from deriving from ancient naturalistic entities, rise into existence in 
Avestan times before our eyes, and are mere religious abstractions. To the Gathds 
is known as quasi-personality only Asha, ‘moral order ;’ Armaiti, ‘religious obedi- 
ence,’ is nearest to being its fellow; and Khshatra, ‘royal rule,’ and Haurvatdt and 
Ameretat, ‘fullness’ and ‘length of life,’ are dragged into personal attributes in 
the medizval writings. So fundamental is the difference between the two sets of 
deities that the similarity of number, even if made out, would be utterly empty. 
To the identity of asha and rta M. Darmesteter devotes his extremely interesting 
opening chapter. He labors hard to prove that in Avesta as in Veda the original 
notion is physical, and that the moral import is secondary. But the texts allow 
only a moral pregnancy to ashka, and the cited passages merely testify to that 
characteristic feature of Zoroaster’s religion, that earth and heaven participate in 
the conflict which begins in man’s nature. While réa is the last word of Vedic 
morality, asha is the first and purest word of Zoroaster’s law, a sort of Mazdean 
logos, mediator between Ahura and his people, a provident, contriving divinity ; 
it is an abstraction, but with the fullness of life which clothes such entities in 
Mazdeism; it is a god in posse. Here is rather a revolution than an evolution. 
Even if Ahwra could be proved the same word with Varuna, Mazdeism would 
not come any nearer to being a mere outgrowth of ante-Vedic naturalism. We 
cannot but believe that an element foreign to Vedism once made its irruption; 
religion became conscious ; the deity, stripped of its aerial brilliancy, assumed the 
brighter attributes of a moral responsible principle; a new motive is set in action ; 
the spirit of kindness is the incentive of both god and worshipper. Of all this, 
however, our author seems to see nothing. It would be interesting to know once 
for all that the idea of a supreme God was emerging from the confused naturalism 
of our early ancestors even before they entered the diverging paths of independ- 
ence; but if we are asked to forsake the safe guidance of linguistic comparison, 
to overlook the moral import of the texts, and to put the sameness of one typical 
myth in the place of the diversity of national genius, even the most ingenious 
hypothesis would be dear at such a price. 


After passing a vote of thanks to the American Academy for 
the use of its room, the Society then adjourned, to meet again in 
New Haven in October. 
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Proceedings at New Haven, October 29th, 1879. 


The autumn meeting was held at New Haven, on Wednesday, 
October 29th, the President in the chair. Mr. Van Name acted 
as Recording Secretary, in the absence of Professor Abbot. 

The Directors reported that they had appointed the Annual 
meeting to be held in Boston, on Wednesday, May 19th, 1880, 
and had requested the Secretaries, with Dr. N. G. Clark, to act 
as Committee of Arrangements for it. 

On their recommendation, were elected as Corporate Members : 


Rev. H. J. Broadwell, of New Haven; 
Prof. W. I. Knapp, of New Haven ; 
Mr. E. D. Perry, of New York. 


Selections from the correspondence of the past six months were 
read. A letter from the son of our recently deceased member, 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., announces that the latter had 
bequeathed to the Society that part of his library which relates to 
the East, and especially to Egypt, and that the collection, em- 
bracing about 500 separate titles, was now already on its way 
from Berlin to this country. 

The following communications were then presented : 

1. On the Lich-Kwoh Chi, a Chinese historical novel, by 
Prof. 8. Wells Williams, of New Haven. ~ 


Prof. Williams presented a translation of several chapters of this historical 
novel, which is held in high repute among the Chinese, prefacing it with a brief 
notice of this class of works in their literature. After referring to the remarkable 
care exhibited by the Chinese Government in preserving the annals of the nation, 
and the great extent to which they already reached, he remarked : 

In addition to the various kinds of historical writings in Chinese literature, such 
as dynastic histories, annals, complete records, separate histories or mémoires pour 
servir, local or biographical histories, and official or documentary records and 
rolls, there are hundreds of authors whose works have exerted much more influ- 
ence in diffusing a knowledge of their national life and prominent actors among 
the people. They answer very nearly to our historical novels; and, like them, 
some partake most of the novel, and others adhere most to historical facts. The 
literati regard them with something of the feeling with which we might suppose 
that Gibbon would have reviewed Old Mortality or Rienzi; and class them with 
the siao shwoh, or puerile talks. Yet the insight they give into the national 
manners and life of various ages, and the influence they exert in the formation of 
a literary taste and style, recommend them to the foreign scholar as among the 
most interesting portions of Chinese literature. There is naturally a great diversity 
in their “style, scholarship, and arrangement,” but some writers have been so 
successful in their attempts to reproduce and vivify ancient times and actors, that 
their books have a permanent value in exhibiting the age of which they write ; 
just as in recent years Howson’s and Farrar’s narratives of the Apostle Paul’s 
life and times have invested him and his period with renewed interest and vitality. 

The most celebrated of these panoramic histories in Chinese is the Records 
of the Three Kingdoms, a work in 120 chapters, by Lo Kwan-chung, of the 
Mongol dynasty in 1310. It narrates the historical events in the century immedi- 
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ately succeeding the decadence of the Han dynasty, A. D. 168-265. Its vivid 
description of plots and counterplots, victories and defeats, councils and intrigues, 
somewhat after the style of Froissart, have impressed this portion of their annals 
upon the minds of the Chinese during the lst four centuries quite as much as 
Shakspeare’s historical plays have tinged the popular estimate of Richard III. or 
Henry V. among his countrymen. About one third of it has been translated into 
French by T. Pavie (Paris, 1845). The scenes in it are often represented by 
statuettes of silk and paper, arranged on a board. At the autumnal festival in 
Canton, called Za Tsiuo, a service like All Souls’ Day, the streets are covered with 
awnings adorned with gay festoons of colored silk, and lighted by glass chandeliers 
and brilliant lanterns. On such occasions I have seen scores of these historic 
tableaux, three or four feet long, suspended just above the heads of the people, 
attracting their attention and questioning as they passed along, crowd after crowd, 
very much as similar representations of André in the hands of Paulding and his 
companions, or Pocahontas and Captain Smith, would interest American youth. 

Another work of this class is the Tung Chau Lieh Kwoh Chi, or Records of 
the Feudal States during the Eastern Chau Dynasty (B. C. 790 to 300), or the 

riod from King Uzziah to Alexander and his generals. It covers the time in 
Chinese history when feudalism showed its destructive tendencies in the strifes 
between ambitious kinglets and captains, resulting in the abnegation of the 
imperial power and degradation of the people, and general barbarism of the 
land—similar to the woes experienced in Furope before Charlemagne’s time. 
The editor and annotator of the work, as it now appears, was Tsai Yuen-tang of 
Nanking, who published it in 1752. It comes nearer to authentic history than 
the other, but as a work of genius and skillful disposal of materials is inferior. 
Both of them weary a foreign reader by the prevalence of dialogue over narrative, 
but the exigencies of the Chinese language make the former more perspicuous. 

The Introduction. in 35 paragraphs, furnishes hints of the principles on which 
this work was written, and indicates its sources and claims to be regarded as 
credible history. It is like a review; and the author here analyzes and defends 
his work, shows its adaptation to instruct and entertain its readers, and gives 
them directions how to read it so as to derive the most benefit. The first para- 
graph is sufficient for our present purpose, and is quoted entire. 

‘The Lieh Kwoh Chi is unlike other stories, such as the Water Marshes, the 
Adventures of King Wu, and the Wanderings of Hiuen Chwang, all of which 
contain many statements made out of whole cloth (literally, split open emptiness 
and select), but is nearer to the San Kwoh Chi, though that has many fabrications 
and repetitions. The present work rather takes events as they happened, and 
makes its quotations as they stand, thus reducing the record to what really 
occurred. For if the record does not contain a thing, who has the leisure to 
make it up? Readers of this work must therefore verify it by the regular his- 
torians, and not regard it as a mere story-book. Every one will see that it is 
specially confined to the records of the kingdoms during the Kastern Chau 
Dynasty. The removal of the capital eastward [to Lohyang] dates from the 
reign of King Ping [B. C. 770-719] ; and general misrule from that of his son King 
Hwan [719-696]; but this work goes back to the days of King Siuen [827-761]. 
The change of the capital was caused by the revolt of the snappish Jung tribes, 
whose attacks arose from the insensate fondness of his son King Yiu for Pao Sz’, 
and the appointment of Duke Kwoh as minister. Pao Sz’ was born in King Siuen’s 
reign, indeed, and the children’s ditty about the fall of the State was an omen of 
that reign. It was therefore necessary to go back to that date, and come down 
to later times in order to make the narrative clear. Though this plan of relating 
events is like digging up the tree to find its roots, yet there is no other sensible 
principle to go on.’ 

Prof. Wilhams observed that this work had never been translated into any 
European language, but was well known in Japan, Corea, and Annam. He read 
the version of the first chapter, which showed the curious mixture of historical 
facts, doubtful legends, and supernatural agencies in the performance, and lead 
us to approve the decision of the literati in excluding it from their serious 
histories. One extract from the chapter will illustrate this mode of treating 
events. It occurred during the last part of the reign of King Siuen, after he had 
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been much disturbed by various omens and weakened by defeats. The scene is 
laid in the palace. 

‘The king, humming to himself, did not answer, but all at once recollected that 
three years before he had ordered Governor Tu Peh to make search by means of 
the constables for the eltin girl, and had hitherto received no report. So after 
the sacrifices had been divided, he went back into court, where the officers 
returned thanks for them, and there asked Tu Peh why he had not already 
reported respecting her. He answered: “I myself personally inquired after the 
girl without success; but after the strange woman had expiated her crime, and 
thus fulfilled the ditty of the children, I concluded that if I kept stirring in the 
affair it would alarm the whole country. I therefore went no further.” 

‘Much irritated, the king then asked, seeing that such was his opinion, why he 
had not reported it, and exclaimed , “ Really, such negligence is nothing short of 
entire disregard of Our commands, and acting as one pleases. Of what further 
service can such a disloyal, unfaithful minister be?” He therefore ordered the 
guard to arrest him and take him outside the palace gate, there to exhibit his 
head to the populace. 

‘Terror seized the officers present on hearing this, and they became pale as 
clay. One of the Secretaries left his seat, and hastily taking hold of Tu Peh, as 
the guard was dragging him off, cried out to them, * No! No! You must not!” 
The king saw that it was the former lieutenant-governor, Tso Yu, a near friend 
of Tu Peh, and one who had been promoted with him. Prostrating himself, he 
suid, “I have heard that although Yao had a nine years’ flood, he did not thereby 
lose his throne; nor did Tang the Successful suffer injury to his power by a 
seven years’ drought. If such disturbances in nature did not bring injury to a 
reign, how can mere human prodigies be relied on to cause it? If your Majesty 
executes Tu Peh, I fear that the people will quote these ominous oracles to make 
sedition ; and the outside tribes will rebel as soon as they hear of them. I 
therefore pray that he may be pardoned.” 

‘The monarch remarked that as he stood up in behalf of his friend, he thereby 
disobeyed his sovereign’s orders, thus esteeming a friend more than a sovereign. 
Tso Yu replied: “When a prince is in the right and a friend is in the wrong, 
then the latter must be opposed and the former obeyed; but just the contrary, 
when the privce is wrong and the friend right. Tu Peh has done nothing worthy 
of death, and if he be sacrificed, the country will say that the ruler is blinded; 
and if his ministers cannot convince him of error, they may be justly charged 
with disloyalty and unfaithfulness. If he dies, therefore. may I fall with him.” 

‘King Siuen’s ire was still unappeased, and he cried out: “To destroy Tu Peh 
is like clearing off old stubble. Why do we waste words on it?” Hearing this, 
the guard carried him out, and executed him at the palace-gate. Tso Yu. on 
returving to his house, cut his throat. Hearing of this act next morning, the 
king regretted that he had put Tu Peh to death, and returned to the palace sick 
and mortified.’ 

Some months elapsed before his health was restored and he could resume the 
government. On the recurrence of the winter-hunt, he went out with a great 
escort to kill game. On the return to the capital, greatly exhilarated, he saw the 
two friends once more. 

‘He had not gone much over a mile. when he suddenly felt a mistiness before 
his eyes as he sat in his chariot. From afar he saw a small car driving up 
rapidly, in which two persons stood up, each having a scarlet bow on his arm 
and holding a red dart. Turning towards him, they sneeringly asked: “O my 
king! Are you pretty well these days?” He then perceived that the two were 
Tu Peh and Tso Yu, and cried out in a shriek of terror. The apparition vanished 
while one could rub his eyes; and yet, when the king asked his retinue, not one 
of them had seen anything of it. While in this state of alarm and doubt, he 
again saw them both in the little car coming on, just in front of him. He 
screamed out: “Get out of the way, you guilty devils! How dare you thus 
insult your sovereign ?” ani cut at them with his drawn sword. 

‘They at once railed at him: “O thou perverse and stupid prince! Thou hast 
no regard for righteous rule, and madly destroyest innocent people ; thy days are 
now numbered, and we have come to be revenged for our lives taken by thee.” 
As they finished speaking, each fitted a red arrow on his scarlet bow, and shot at 
King Siuen’s heart, who, uttering a scream, fell bewildered in his chariot.’ 
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2. Travels of a in Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
and Kurdistan, by Dr. D Nutting, of the Central Turkey 
Mission. 


Dr. Nutting gave many interesting details of the journeys he had undertaken 
in connection with his medical practice in Turkey, and of the observations which 
he had made on the way. 


3. The Dragon and the Serpent in Chaldean Mythology, by 
Rev. W. Hayes Ward, of New York. 


Jn this paper, after a réswmé of the facts known as to the worship paid to the 
serpent among different peoples, Dr. Ward gathered together the references to 
the serpent in the Assyrian inscriptions. He also attempted to show that, parallel 
with the well known and more current legend among the Chaldeans, of the temp- 
tation of man by a dragon, there was also another form of the same legend, 
perhaps local in some of the cities of Chaldea, in which the dragon was replaced 
by a serpent. This is suggested by the well known cylinder (Smith’s ‘‘ Chaldean 
Account of Genesis,” p. 91), in which two figures, a man and a woman, are seen 
sitting on either side of a tree reaching up their hands toward its fruit, while an 
erect serpent appears behind the woman. It is almost certain that this represents 
a legend of the same nature as that of the Temptation given in Genesis. This 
explanation, adopted by George Smith, Friedrich Delitzsch, Baudissin, and others, 
though very lately controverted by Menant, is corroborated by another Chaldean 
cylinder, as yet unpublished, belonging to Professor 8. Wells Williams, of New 
Haven. This cylinder represents the next stage in the story. The representation 
is very common of the battle which took place after the Temptation between the 
dragon and Merodach. In this cylinder of Dr. Williams’s, we have evidently the 
same contest taking place, but the dragon is replaced by a serpent. The god 
Merodach is represented as pursuing at full speed a fleeing serpent, whose horned 
head, turned back towards its pursuer, he smites with a sword. The vacant 
spaces are filled up with a smaller kneeling figure (probably to represent the 
owner of the cylinder), a standing figure with a circle in his hand, a crescent, a 
xreic, five stars, and two branches or small trees. These accessories probably 
have no special relation to the event pictured of the pursuit and punishment of 
the serpent by the god. The general character of the seal is very much like that 
figured in George Smith’s “Chaldean Account of Genesis,” p. 100, except that 
the latter represents Merodach as pursuing the dragon. The serpent of the one 
seal must be identical with the dragon of the other, and is thus connected with 
the story of the Fall of Man related in Genesis. 


4, On certain points in Sanskrit Grammar, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney said that he had during the last year and more been absent from 
the meetings of the Society, and from his usual part in its affairs, because of his 
being engaged in Germany, in completing and carrying through the press a 
Sanskrit grammar, as one of Breitkopf and Hiartel’s series of Indo-European 
grammars. He availed himself of the present opportunity to explain and defend, 
more fully than could be done in the Preface of the work itself. some of its 
differences from its predecessors. 

The special features of its plan (as stated in the Preface) are these: to include 
not only the classical language, the Sanskrit properly so called, but also the older 
dialects, of Veda and of Brahmana; to treat the material of the language 
throughout as accented, so far as we have knowledge of its accentuation; to 
exhibit the facts primarily as they appear in actual use, in the recorded literature, 
and not according tu the presentation of them made by the native grammarians ; 
and to cast all statements, classifications, and so on, into a form consistent with 
the teachings of modern linguistic science. While it is impossible for us to be 
too grateful to the Hindu zrammarians for their contributions both to Sanskrit 
learning and to the general methods of grammar, an influence which is beyond 
their due has been in general hitherto allowed them in determining the form of 
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Sanskrit grammar, to the detriment of clearness and of proportion. Especial 
pains have been taken in this work to give the requisite proportion, by noticing 
everywhere the statistics of occurrence—in sounds, in changes, in forms, in com- 
binations, ete. 

Certain features which were introduced, also, into Sanskrit grammar by its 
earlier European elaborators, and which have enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
currency since, have been here abandoned. Of these, the one which will be most 
missed, probably, is the division of verbal forms into “special tenses” and 
“general tenses,” since this has not only been adopted by most writers on 
Sanskrit grammar, but even introduced to some extent into the treatment of 
other languages. It is, however, undesirable and indefensible. It grew in part 
out of the confusion by the Hindu grammarians of tense and mode, and in part 
out of the great and well-regulated variety in Sanskrit of the formation of the 
present-stem, and the immense preponderance in use of the forms made from it. 
The so-called ‘special tenses” are a single primary tense with its modes and its 
augment-preterit, the “imperfect ;” and a similar array of forms, more or less 
complete, is made from each of the other tense-stems—the perfect, aorist, and 
future. There is no more fundamental peculiarity separating the “ special ” from 
the “ general” forms than separates from one another the different divisions of 
the latter. The variety of present-formation is, though greater, not much greater 
than that of aorist-formation, and the two are in part accordant. The other 
tense-systems, not less than the present, are made from tense-stems, and not from 
the root directly. In fact, the name “ special,” as applied to the present-system, 
really signifies only that this system, owing to the diversity of its formation com- 
bined with frequency of use, calls for more “ special” attention from the student 
than the other systems. 

While the order of arrangement of the cases in declension established by the 
native grammar is best retained, because we see the reason and the reasonable- 
ness of it, the native order of the conjugation-classes cannot but be abandoned ; 
nor has the nomenclature “ad-class, bha-class,” etc. enough to recommend it. 
I have named the classes from their characteristic signs, and arranged them in a 
natural order, beginning with the class in which the root itself is also present- 
stem. This unfortunately reverses the order of the two general conjugations 
which, after Bopp’s arrangement, has hecome wideiy current; but the result was 
unavoidable. 

The place of treatment of the passive yd-forms. and that of the dya-forms, 
including the tenth-class or cur-verbs and the causatives, is also other than that 
which has hitherto been most usual. But the special passive inflection is so 
purely and solely a present-system that it has no right to be separated from the 
others of its kind, unless there should be some overruling practical advantage to 
be gained by so doing: and this is by no means the case. Delbriick, accordingly, 
in his exhibition of the Vedic verb-forms (Altindisches Verbum), has put the 
passive along with the other systems coming from stems in @; and I have fol- 
lowed his example. On the other hand, the stem in dya is not a present-stem 
only, but—like the intensive and desiderative stems, and earlier and more fully 
than either of these—has been made the basis of a whole conjugation; other 
tense-stems are made from it, as from simple roots. If the division of secondary 
conjugation is to be recognized at all, the inflection of the cwr-class of verbs 
belongs in it beyond a question, along with that of the causatives, from which 
they cannot be distinguished, and next to that of the denominatives, from which 
both are only slightly separated. 

As to the various kinds of aorist, their arrangement by different authorities 
has been so discordant that there was no tradition to be violated. The one 
which I have adopted—namely, the two forms of simple aorist, the reduplicated 
aorist, and the four forms of aorist having a sibilant as essential sign—seems to 
me the one most defensible on joint theoretical and practical grounds. 

To the ordinary mode of statement of the euphonic rules of combination, 
according to which the rules for external and those for internal combination are 
given separately, and the former first, much exception is to be taken. The rules 
for internal vombination are both more fundamental and of more immediate 
importance, since the learner needs to know at least something of them in order 
to understand the make-up of the forms which he has first to learn; the others 
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can be deferred until he comes to reading or forming sentences. The rules of 
external combination are historically of quite various character: in part, they are 
the equivalents of the others, applied under circumstances somewhat different, 
and in part (as in the change of s to r) they introduce new processes, unknown 
or only sporadic elsewhere ; in part they are the results of the law as to finals, 
sometimes (as in vs and nn for final ) preserving traces of endings otherwise 
lost ; in considerable part (and to an extent far beyond what can ever have been 
the actual usage of a vernacular), they include the extension to sentence-combina- 
tion of processes governing the combination of the parts of compounds. Whatever 
their character, however, they can in no way be so well presented as in connec- 
tion with and in subordination to those rules of internal combination with which 
they stand most nearly related: and I have accordingly followed this order. 

That the native classification of compouads, with its corresponding nomencla- 
ture, could not be maintained intact, has been clearly seen by all those who have 
of late concerned themselves with the subject. The “ determinative” compounds, 
in their two great divisions of “dependent” (tatpurusha) and “ descriptive ” 
(karmadhdraya), form the central and fundamental body, here as in other 
languages; the adjective applications of such compounds, with a value so over- 
whelmingly ‘‘ possessive” that they are properly called by that name (bahuwvrihi), 
are, in virtue of their regularity and formation at will, a more peculiarly char- 
acteristic feature of the Sanskrit; and they, with two much smaller bodies, not 
recognized and named by the Hindu grammarians, constitute the great class of 
derivative adjective compounds, or such as, though having a substaative as final 
member, are themselves of adjective value. The so-called “numeral” (dvigu) and 
“ adverbial ” (avyayibhdva) compounds are merely sub-classes or special uses of 
the possessives, and have no right to the position they have hitherto held in our 
classifications ; even as sub-classes, they have no conspicuousness or importance 
in the oldest language. The copulatives (dvandva) are a real and highly peculiar 
class, and important later; but in the earliest literature they are seen in the act 
of development, hardly a recognizable class at all. 

In treating both compounds and derivatives, particular attention has been 
directed to the accentuation. 

Hardly any two grammars have thus far agreed in the number and order of the 
declensions into which declinable stems shall be divided, while some have made 
no such division. I have set up five declensions, beginning with that which is 
immensely the most common, as well as first in alphabetic order of the final: 
thus, 1. stems in a; 2. in i and w; 3. in 4d, é, and @, radical and derivative ; 4. in 
r (or ar); 5. in consovants: the last being divided into several sub-declensions. 
That the stems in @ should be classed with those in ¢ and @, and not, as has 
hitherto been the case, with those in a, seems to me beyond al] reasonable 
question. In the working out of the subject of declension, great use was made 
of Prof. Lanman’s monograph on Vedic declension, published in the last number 
of our Journal. 

In the chapter on the alphabet, no attempt has been made to give a list of all the 
possible consonant combinations. Such a list is of little or no use, unless accom- 
panied with full details as to the occurrence of the different combinations as 
initial, or interior, or by the combination of final and initial, as found later only 
or in the earlier language also (without the resolution of y and v into ¢ and u, so 
common in the Veda), and as to comparative frequency—all which would require 
a treatise. 

The general form given to the work is that which was believed to be called for 
by the circumstances of the case. There was no Sanskrit grammar in existence, 
for beginners or for more advanced students, from which could be learned what 
the actual forms of the language, earlier and later, and their uses, really were : 
and this was the need sought to be supplied, and in such a way that one might 
come to the study of Sanskrit from that of Latin and Greek without being repelled 
and impeded by having everything put gratuitously into strange shapes and called 
by strange names. The grammatical study of other Indo-European languages is 
in a very different stadium, and may call for present help in a very different way. 
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5. On the question whether the Zakharoi of Strabo were Turks, 
by Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass.; presented by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Prof. Jenks follows the notices of the Turks and their name through a variety 
of authorities, classical and modern, and attempts to sketch the fates of the race, 
and its influence upon the history of the world, from the breaking-up of the Cen- 
tral Asiatic empire of the Hiong-Nu, in the second century before Christ. 


After the presentation of these papers, the Society adjourned, 
to meet again in Boston, on Wednesday, the nineteenth day of 
May, 1880, 
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Proceedings at Boston, May 19th, 1880, 


The Society came together at the usual time and place. The 
President being detained away, the chair was taken at first by 
Dr. N. G. Clark, and later by Dr. A. P. Peabody, aud in the after- 
noon by Dr. F. Gardiner. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, reports 
from the officers for the last year were called for. 

The Treasurer’s summary of the income and expenses of the 
year was as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, May 21st, 1879, - - + - - - $1,197.70 

Annual assessments paid in, . - - - - $85.00 

Sale of the Journal, - - - 44.76 

Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, - - - - 45.92 
Total receipts of the year, - - . - - - - . 175.68 
$1,373.38 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing of Journal (Vols. x., xi.) and Proceedings, - $645.18 

Expenses of Library and Correspondence, - - . 54.14 
Total expenditures of the year, - - 699.32 
Balance on hand, May 19th, 1880, - : - - - - 674.06 
$1,373.38 


The amount of the Bradley type-fund is now $815.58. 


The Librarian reported that the most valuable donation of the 
year—and, after that of Charles William Bradley, the most valu- 
able gift ever made to the collections of the Society—had been 
the books relating to the East forming oo of the library of the 
late Dr. Joseph Parrish Roane 0 and bequeathed to the Society 
by him at his death in September last at Berlin. By the kind and 
ee care of his family, they had been received at New Haven 

efore theend of the last year. The number of titles in the collection 
is 365; of volumes, bound and unbound, 284; of pamphlets, 122. 
The works relating to Egypt form, as from the Eadie of Dr. 
Thompson’s studies would naturally have been expected, the most 
valuable part of the collection, and include many costly publica- 
tions. The current exchanges of the Society and other gifts have 
brought a further increase of 81 volumes, 116 parts of volumes, 
and 22 pamphlets. The present number of titles of printed books 
in the Library is 3984; of manuscripts, 144. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the concluding 
Part of Vol. X. of the Journal had at last, after many and regret- 
ted delays, been completed and distributed to the Society’s 
members and correspondents, a couple of months ago. Of Vol. 
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XI., a part was also already printed. With the express sanction of 
the Directors, the Committee had recently accepted for publica- 
tion in the Journal Prof. Whitney’s Index Verberum to the pub- 
lished text of the Atharva-Veda; and, as this would make the bulk 
‘of a whole volume, it had been resolved to issue it as Vol. XII, 
leaving Vol. XI. to be filled up in the mean time with the usual 
miscellanies, 

The Directors gave notice that they had re-appointed the Com- 
mittee of Publication of the last few years. Also, that they had 
designated Prof. 8. Wells Williams of New Haven to represent 
the Society at the approaching Centennial festival of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, and to be the bearer of its 
congratulations and good wishes to the Academy. Further, that 
the autumn meeting of the Society would be held in New York 
in October next. 

On recommendation of the Directors, were then elected to Cor- 
porate Membership the following persons : 

Mr. Porter C. Bliss, of New York ; 

Rev. George S. Burroughs, of Fairfield, Conn.; 
Dr. George Z. Gray, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Mr. P. L. Armand de Potter, of Albany, N. Y.; 
Mr. George H. Schodde, of Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the last half-year’s cor- 
respondence, and read a few extracts from it. In connection with 
it was exhibited to the meeting a curious votive inscription from 
India, stamped on a small pad of soft clay and burnt, and then 
enclosed in an acorn-like structure of soft clay and the whole 
burned again. The inscription, in an alphabet akin with that or- 
dinarily used for Sanskrit, had not yet a deciphered. 

The presiding officer appointed Professors Gardiner, Toy, and 
Latimer a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year, 
and the ticket proposed by them was elected without dissent. 
Thus: 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, Treasurer and Librarian, 
the same as last year. 

Directors, Mr. Coruxat, Prof. Saort, and Dr. Warp, of New 
York; Prof. Green, of Princeton; Prof. Lanman, of Baltimore; 
Prof. Peasopy, of Cambridge; Prof. Taaver, of Andover. 

The Correspending Secretary read the names of members de- 
ceased since the last annual meeting (or earlier, but not hitherto 
reported): namely, Corporate Members, 

Rev. Charles A. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
Mr. James Lenox, of New York; 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, of Berlin ; 


Corresponding Members, 
Dr. A. D. Mordtmann, of Constantinople ; 
M. Nicolas de Khanikoff, of Paris ; 
Honorary Member, 
Prof. C. J. Tornberg, of Lund. 
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The Secretary, in connection with these names, gave some 
account of the life, and the services to learning, of each of the 
persons mentioned :—of the distinguished Semitic scholar Profes- 
sor Tornberg (deceased in 1872), the regular receipt of the suc- 
cessive volumes of whose great work, the én el-Athiri Chronicon 
(recently completed), had long testified both to his great industr 
and to his interest in the Society ;—of the well-known savant M. 
Khanikoff, who during his official residence at Tabriz had been the 
efficient friend of American missionaries, who had sent from there 
his paper on the “ Balance of Wisdom,” which held a conspicuous 

lace among the publications of the Society of twenty years ago 
(Journal, vol. VI.), and whose retirement near Paris had been fruit- 
ful of contributions especially to the geography of the East ;—of 
the numismatist and ee Dr. Mordtmann ;—of Mr. Brig- 
ham, whose presence and whose lively communications had often 
added interest to the Society’s meetings ;—of Mr. Lenox, whose 
munificent foundation of a free library of consultation in New York 
had forever linked his name with the progress of American learn- 
ing ;—and especially of Dr. Thompson, whose friendship he had 
enjoyed, and whom he had often met during his recent residence 
abroad, admiring more than ever his rare qualities of mind and 
heart, his indefatigable activity, and the smiling energy and spirit 
of his struggle against a complication of bodily disorders which 
would have reduced almost anyone else to the condition of a help- 
less valetudinarian. 

Dr. Peabody added his own a tribute to the memory 
of Dr. Thompson, dwelling especially upon his activity as a pub- 
licist, the part played by him in the association for promotion of 
international jurisprudence, and his ready and effective usefulness 
as counsellor and aid of his countrymen who visited Europe. 

Dr. Peabody also spoke of the merits of Mr. Brigham, the unu- 
sually wide range of his literary interests, and his usefulness as re- 

rter and critic of others’ investigations. And Professor Toy and 
een, Luquiens and Bliss added appreciative remarks as to other 
of the persons mentioned, particularly Tornberg and Mordtmann. 

The following resolution, expressive of the Society’s sense of its 
loss in Dr. Thompson and his generosity toward it, was prepared 
and presented by Dr. Peabody, at the suggestion of the meeting, 
and was unanimously adopted: 


Voted, that our Secretary express to the family of the late Rev. Dr. Thompson 
our gratitude for their courtesy and kindness in regard to his testamentary dispo- 
sition in our behalf, our high appreciation of his bequest—one of the most valua- 
ble donations ever received by us from any quarter—and our profound sense of 
his eminent worth, and of his distinguished services as a scholar, as a Christian 
minister, and as an honored representative of his country, and friend and helper 
of his fellow-citizens, during his long residence in Europe. 


Of communications, which were now in order, were presented 
those whereof abstracts are given below. 

1. On Palestinian Archeology, by Rev. Selah Merrill, of And- 
over, Mass. 
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After calling attention to the systematic exploration of Palestine and Syria that 
has been carried on in recent years, Dr. Merrill proceeded to a description of a few 
of the interesting archzological remains of those countries; the following is a brief 
synopsis of his paper, which could not well be given more fully without illustrations. 

A large number of drawings were exhibited to the Society, representing the 
different objects remarked upon; among them were pictures of glass articles 
from Phenician tombs at Sidon. Two of the largest and finest of these articles 
are, so far as is known, unique Objects of pottery, bronze, and gold, are likewise 
found in connection with the tombs, or among the debris far below the surface of 
some ruined city. This is true on the east as well as on the west of the Jordan. 
Pictures were shown of a bronze bull and of a bronze idol belonging to Phenician 
times, and reference was made to the valuable collection of M. Peretie of Beirut, 
who during his long residence in that city has been unusually successful in obtaining 
important monuments of a very remote period. Copies of an Assyrian sculpture 
were also shown which Dr. Merrill had found in the hills east of Tyre: confirming 
what he had before shown from the cuneiform inscriptions to be probable, that in 
the time of the Assyrian invasions their armies followed from Banias to the sea- 
coast two main routes, one leading to Sidon, and the other, farther south, to Tyre. 

The dolmens of the country were also remarked upon, and pictures presented 
of some of the more curious ones. The number and variety of these interesting 
monuments is very great in eastern Palestine, and many facts have been gathered 
which may help in clearing up the question as to their origin. 

Quite an important relic in Dr. Merrill’s possession is a stone ball such as was 
used in the ancient baliste. He found it in an underground passage of the castle 
at Banias. In Josephus and other ancient writers we read of a castle being taken, 
and the garrison thereupon retiring to the citadel, where they held out for a long 
time, or perhaps resisted successfully all further assaults of the enemy. The 
Banias castle is a good illustration of the relation of these two parts of one and 
the same fortress. The citadel is at the eastern end, and is about 150 feet higher 
than the castle proper. It has a strong wall and a deep trench of its own, and 
would be a formidable place to attack even after the great castle below and about 
it had been captured. It was under this citadel, among debris and ruins, that 
the ball in question was found. When thrown it was injured slightly, so that at 
present it is not perfectly round. Its diameter is seven inches and its weight 
thirteen pounds. Elsewhere he found two, quite perfect, with a diameter of 
fourteen inches, and weight of over a hundred pounds. 

Josephus, speaking of the size of these stones, says they were of the weight of 
a talent. This may have been 93 or more pounds; and the weight of the largest 
found is sufficiently near 100 pounds to furnish an important corroboration of 
Josephus’s words. In the siege of Jotapata in Galilee a large number of these 
engines, called by Josephus zerpofoAoc and AcAofodoc, were employed, and their 
destructive power was very great: ‘the stones, driven whizzing from the machine, 
carried away the battlements, and broke off the corners of the towers. And there 
was no body of troops so firm as not to be overthrown to the last rank by the violence 
and magnitude of the stones.” Some instances of their effectiveness are given, and 
among them that of a man “who stood near Josephus upon the ramparts, being 
struck .... his head was torn off, and his skull flung to the distance of three 
furlongs.” Again, in the siege of Jerusalem, speaking of the tenth legion, he 
says: ‘‘The stones that were thrown were of the weight of a talent, and had a 
range of two furlongs and more. The shock, not only to such as first met it, but 
even to those beyond them, for a considerable distance, was irresistible.” The 
stone being white, and easily seen, the Jews “had watchmen posted on the 
towers, who gave warning when the engine was discharged and the stone pro- 
jected, calling out in their native language: ‘The son is coming;’ on which those 
towards whom it was directed would separate and lie down before it reached 
them.” The Romans afterwards blackened it, so that it could not be so readily 
discerned, and consequently “many were swept down by it at a single discharge” 
(War, iii. 7, 9, 23: and v. 6, 3). The words referred to would probably be X13 
NNN, and the first x of NNN would no doubt be elided, leaving a word of two 
syllables which could be spoken quickly. 

One of the altars which Dr. Merrill has is adorned with a grape leaf and a 
cluster of grapes, and has upon it a bullock’s head finely carved in relief. In the 
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top of the head is a well preserved fire-box. Another altar is 9} inches wide 
and 15 inches tall. It is square, with basin in the top, and near the upper edge 
are sunken places where the overlying material was fastened. On one side is a 
serpent, and on the opposite is another with a flat breast. Both have crowns 
upon their heads, and the one first referred to has a beard, which Prof. T. O. 
Paine states to have been among the Egyptians a symbol of divinity. Of the 
two remaining sides, one has a bullock, above which is a wreath festooned, and 
the other has carved upon it an eagle with wings spread, and in its beak a large 
ring-shaped wreath. This eagle has a crown upon its head like that upon the 
heads of the serpents. The material is alabaster; the carving is beautifully 
done, and the figures are well preserved. This altar was dug up at Jebail, the 
ancient Byblos. 

Attention was also called to the ancient millstones which are scattered over 
the country in both Eastern and Western Palestine. They are found in quarries, 
by the side of ancient roads (where they were left apparently by some accident), 
along the large water courses, and are very common among the ruins of Moab, 
Gilead, and Bashan. The size of these stones varies a great deal, some being 
quite small and others very large. Such stones have doubtless always been in 
use; hence it is difficult if not impossible to assign those now found to any par- 
ticular age. Rev. J. A. Paine holds that these mill-stones were “mysterious 
disks” “connected with the worship of Baal.” ‘ Even without excavation in this 
land it may turn out that the gods of the Moabites were simply orbs of stone” 
(“Identification of Mount Pisgah,” pp. 21, 68). Dr. Merrill has found a stone 
larger than his largest: namely, 11 ft. 4 in. in diameter and 3 ft. 8 in. in thickness; 
but it was certainly designed for a millstone. These “mysterious disks” are 
still quarried at several points in the Lejah, and the price varies, according to the 
size, from ten to twenty-five dollars. They are transported to the different towns 
of the country where they are in demand, not for purposes of superstition, but 
for the more practical ones of crushing olives and making flour. 

In connection with the tombs at Sidon were found four small objects of stone, 
with characters inscribed upon them. The stones are of flint, and of different 
sizes, while of the characters, eight in all, no two are alike. Their weight is 
respectively: 1 oz. 8 dr., 1 oz. 9 dr., 1 oz. 11 dr., and 2 oz. 11 dr., avoirdupois. 
Dr. Birch, who examined them and had casts taken of them for the British 
Museum, declared them to be very interesting relics, and there are good reasons 
for considering them as ancient weights. 


2. On the True Site of Nineveh, by Mr. Porter C. Bliss, of 
New York. 


Mr. Bliss explained that he had prepared a brief statement of his views on this 
interesting question at the suggestion of another member of the Society, who was 
to have presented it to the meeting; but, the gentleman referred to having been 
at the last moment prevented from being present, he had been led to come himself 
to read it. His opinion was briefly this: that we are to accept the authority of 
Ctesias and Diodorus Siculus as superior to that of Herodotus, and to place the 
ancient Nineveh, the original capital of Assyria, upon the upper Euphrates with 
the two first, rather than upon the Tigris with the last. The main argument in 
modern times in favor of Herodotus is that the ruins of Nineveh are supposed to 
have been discovered upon the upper Tigris. But they have been found there at 
three different times, in as many places—by Botta at Khorsabad, by Layard at 
Nimrud, and by the latter’s successors at Koyunjik: the last identification being 
regarded as completed by the quite recent discovery there by Mr. George Smith 
of the palace and library of Assur-bani-pal, whom he unhesitatingly identifies 
with “the Sardanapalus of the Greeks:” but these two characters cannot be 
made to harmonize in any appreciable degree. Rawlinson’s present view, that 
Nineveh comprehended the whole group of cities, with Koyunjik in the centre, 
may be adopted with limitations—in the sense, namely, that the capitals of sev- 
eral Assyrian monarchs of the period of two or three centuries prior to the final 
overthrow of the empire were at the localities mentioned, and that any or all of 
them may have been designated as Nineveh, as that name had become synony- 
mous with the empire and its capital at any given time. But the primitive city, 
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the Nineveh of Nimrud and Ninus and Semiramis and Sardanapalus, and of all 
Greek legend and history, was on the Euphrates. The inscriptions on the Tigris 
are silent as to all these characters. The name was transferred from the old 
empire, which came to an end with Sardanapalus, to that which arose later in the 
other region, much as the name of Rome was transferred to Constantinople, and 
still remains in Rowmania and Roumelia. 

The opportunities of Ctesias for gaining trustworthy information were much 
superior to those of any other ancient Greek, and his treatment of Assyrian 
history was fuller than any other. Diodorus deliberately adopted him as author- 
ity upon all vital points. The site of the Euphratean Nineveh also was not lost 
to historians for many centuries. It was the Hierapolis of the Syrian empire of 
the Seleucid. It was named Nineve Claudiopolis by an officer of the emperor 
Claudius. Philostratus, the biographer of Apollonius of Tyana, writing near by 
at Antioch, and founding his account on the memoirs of Darius, a native of Nin- 
eveh, states that Apollonius, starting from Antioch, tarried at Nineveh, and there 
crossed the Euphrates. The Egyptian records also seem irreconcilable with the 
Tigris location of the city, as is virtually admitted by Rawlinson. The traditions 
of Nimrod and Semiramis and Sardanapalus linger on the upper Euphrates, as 
they do not elsewhere. 

Mr. Bliss believed the biblical Shinar also to lie upon the upper Euphrates and 
Chaboras, and the Casdim or Ur-Casdim of Genesis to have no necessary connec- 
tion with the Chaldea of the times of the captivity; he held that the whole theatre 
of the earliest biblical geography, from the Noachian flood downward to the time 
of Abraham, is placed in the region of the upper Euphrates, from Lebanon and 
the Mediterranean to the Taurus range of mountains. 


3. Index Verborum to the published text of the Atharva-Veda, 
by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Whitney said it had already been notified to the meeting that this Index 
would before long appear, as the twelfth volume of the Society’s Journal. Its 
collection had been begun by him in 1850, and finished in 1875, having been in 
considerable part so carried on that its material should be furnished in timely 
instalments to the editors of the Petersburg Lexicon. He spoke of the value of 
such complete special indexes of important texts to the students of a language, 
and of their especial importance in the case of a language like the Sanskrit, whose 
whole classical literature had an artificial aspect, being produced under govern- 
ment of the inviolable rules of a native system of grammar, while the older texts, 
of Veda and Brdhmana, showed much more nearly the character of a vernacular 
literature. Of these texts, one, and by far the most important of all, the Rig-Veda, 
had already its Index, furnished by Grassmann, with a care and skill, and an 
unstinted expenditure of labor in order to promote in every way the convenience 
of those using it, which are worthy of the very highest commendation: its plan 
has been pronounced by Delbriick decidedly superior to that of any existing class- 
ical Index, even of those to Homer. Next to the Rig-Veda in importance is the 
Atharva-Veda, as standing second only to it in amount of true Vedic or manira 
material. The material of this character, additional to that of Rik and Atharvan, 
which is scattered through the other Vedic texts and through the Braéhmanas 
and Sdtras, will have in its turn to be collected and sifted and indexed. 

As a not inconsiderable part (about one seventh) of the Atharvan material is 
found also in the Rig-Veda, with greater or less differences of version, the Index 
will take due account of this by marking with a special sign, every reference 
which is virtually the repetition of a Rik reference, and with another sign every 
one at which the Rik offers a various reading. The reading of the pada-text for 
every word and form will also be given, to render unnecessary any publication of 
that form of text. Moreover, in accordance with Grassmann, will be shown the 
metrical form of each word, as exhibiting resolution of long vowels, conversion of 
@ semivowel into a vowel, and the like. In the few cases of a difference of read- 
ing among the manuscripts, and in the more numerous ones of a deviation of the 
edited text from the manuscript reading, the facts will be briefly but sufficiently 
noticed. Under each root will be mentioned all its primary derivatives, and 
under each stem all its secondary derivatives and compounds. A reversed Index 
of roots and stems, arranged in order of the final, will be given at the end. 
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4, Remarks on the Method and Processes of Comparative My- 
thology, by Mr. J. Luquiens, of Boston. 


Dr. Luquiens presented a few remarks on certain studies in Comparative My- 
thology recently published in different English monthlies, and criticised the laxity 
of method evinced by most or all of them. The bulk of his remarks, however, 
bore upon the undue value set on linguistic evidence in researches of this nature. 
Phonetical affinity was the unerring criterion of comparative mythology in the 
modest beginnings of that science. but since the latter from a mere annex to com- 
parative philology has become an independent field bordering on the domains of 
theology and moruals, its method ought to be enlarged as its scope has been. 
Now parity of form indicates at best common origin, but origin in its most exter- 
nal sense, a mere formal pedigree, and remains short of the inner meaning. 
Words are, after all, mere hulls, and it is by no means unfrequent for a noun to 
be emptied of its original meaning and filled anew. Adonai, as Mr. Gladstone justly 
remarks (XIXth Century, October, 1879), means Jehovah in our Scriptures, and 
yet is the Adonis of Syria, loved by Aphrodite. Moreover, the force of phonetic 
evidence is chiefly retroactive ; the fact that Homeric Zeus once meant ‘the sky’ 
may prove that further back in history the sky was worshipped; but from the fact 
that Indo-European Dyw was a naturalistic God it does not follow that the later 
Zeus was ever adored in any such materialistic sense by the Greeks. 

The necessity of repeating these and other remarks is well illustrated by the 
essay written by Mr. J. Darmesteter for the Contemporary Review (October, 1879). 
This essay, a corollary to the more ambitious work of the same writer on 
“Ormazd and Ahriman,” sets forth the plausible view that there was in the Indo- 
European period of unity one supreme God, namely “the Heavens;” but, not 
satisfied with a mere plausibility, the author assumes first that the Roman, Greek, 
Vedic, and Old Persian religions were alike. and actual naturalistic systems. 
This premise, controvertible in regard to the Latin and Greek mythologies, and 
utterly unfounded, it is believed, so far as Mazdeism is concerned, finds in truth 
no other support than a reckless interpretation of names and texts, as if they 
had still the meaning bespoken for them by etymology ina far distant and scarcely- 
known period of unity. This tendency to ascribe to words a mysterious inner 
cohesion, and to reduce the mental development of our race to mere linguistic 
phenomena, is again instanced in another chapter of the same essay. The writer 
announces gravely that he is about to explain how the naturalistic God of the 
Aryans became from a blind force of nature a moral God; this solution, however, 
is a wordy paraphrase of M. Miiller’s famous paradox, that mythology is a disease 
of language. Morality, in the Indo-European stage, rests upon a linguistic misun- 
derstanding: in the Rig-Veda, to say “everything is in Varuna,” that is, in the 
Heavens, and to say “everything is through Varuna,” that is, through the Heaven 
God, are one and the same thing; “so theism is ever found side by side with un- 
conscious pantheism, of which it is only an expression,” and so on; and conse- 
quently “ Aryan morality came down from heaven in a ray of light”! This con- 
clusion may seem more brilliant than intelligible ; but even the theory, much clearer, 
of our race’s blundering into a moral conception is not without difficulties; for 
since all the Indo-European families acknowledged, in historical times, a personal 
God, we have to admit for all of them an identical and very surprising looseness 
of speech. Mr. Darmesteter appears to have a vague consciousness of this im- 
probability ; for he explains, on the same page, that “if ever since the Indo-Eu- 
ropean period of Aryan unity the theistic conception was more clearly defined 
than the others, it is because it has deeper roots in the human heart and human 
nature, which in every phenomenon sees a Living cause, a Personality.” But this 
admission must Jead to another: namely, that man, who took out of his deep- 
rooted fund of ideas the notion of personality, may well have borrowed from the 
same stock the rest of the outfit of his God; and, indeed, every step of the God- 
making process described by Mr. Darmesteter shows that man simply clothed his 
deity in attributes drawn from his inner consciousness and social experiences, 
and that the mysterious forces which our writer lodges on high were nothing but 
the moral instincts inherent in man’s nature, and far older than the naturalistic 
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On coming together in the afternoon, Prof. Gardiner in th 
chair, the Society continued to listen to communications. 


5. On Catalectic Vedic verses of seven Syllables, by Prof. C. R. 
Lanman, of Baltimore, Md. 


The great majority of Vedic verses may be classed as tetrapodies or hexapodies 
with general iambic movement. The iambic hexapody is the so-called jagati-pdda 
of twelve syllables, and with a pretty strictly diiambic cadence: e. g. sd jd’yamd- 
nah parame viomani (i.143.2. et al.). The trishtubh-pdda is evidently a catalectic 
form of the same verse: e. g. sd ji’yamdnah paramé viomen. Here the catalexis 
gives to the cadence a trochaic effect; but the essential similarity of the two 
hexapodies will probably be questioned by noone. The question is, now, whether 
catalectic tetrapodies, or verses of seven syllables, are admissible for the Veda, as 
well as catalectic hexapodies, or verses of eleven syllables. 

The Hindu metrical authorities, as the Rig-Veda Prdticfkhya, though they 
admit in certain cases of 7-syllabled pddas, do not help us much. For they show, 
along with their acuteness in some cases, a great lack of it in others. Thus, of 
the verse préshtham u priyd’ndm stuhi dsdva dtithim  agnim yamam 
(viii.92.10), the pddas are reckoned (RPr. xvi.15) as of 6, 8, and 7 syllables 
respectively ; while the cadence requires that the third pdda be made of 8 by the 
resolution of -ndii to -naam, and that préshtham in the first be read prayishtham, 
as almost invariably elsewhere in the Rig-Veda (and correspondingly in the 
Gathads). Is then the resolution of -ém to -aam, necessary in the third pdda, 
required also at the end of the first, extending the seven syllables to eight? The 
— is a typical one, and it is seen that the Hindus leave us entirely in the 

urch. 

There are numerous cases in which pddas written as of 7 or 11 syllables have 
their ultimate capable of a resolution whose admissibility is proved by its neces- 
sity in other cases. They cannot be used for either side of the question in hand. 
The gen. pl. in dndm, indm, dndm, tndm are the most frequent examples of such 
admissible resolution: in 359 cases where this is proposed by Grassmann, 248 are 
at the end of catalectic pddas of 7 syllables; 16 at the end of such of 11 syllables; 
and only 95 elsewhere. So of the 75 cases where resolution of the ending bhyas 
to bhias is proposed, only 32 are imperative; 20 render acatalectic the pddas of 
11 syllables. and 23 those of 7. Again, of the 46 instances where Grassmann 
restores a syncopated a to stems in man, van, an, the validity of the process is 
established by 12: e. g. sémah kaldge cataydm[a]|nd pathd’ (ix.86.16: AV. and 
SV. actually read -yd@mand); of the rest, 27 are at the end of 7-syllabled, and 7 
at the end of 11-syllabled pddus: e. g. sakhdyah somapd’vne (vii.31.1). 

Since all these cases, in which the penultimate is long and the ultimate is sus- 
ceptible of resolution, are indecisive, the question must be discussed on the basis 
of pddas of other character. Thus: 

1. With long or heavy (positionally long) penultimate, but the resolution of 
ultimate of doubtful admissibility: examples are d@’ dntdd d’ pardkd’t (i.30.21), 
trd’yantam thd devd’s (x.137.5). dgne kébhig cid évdis (viii.92.13), sasta’m abudhya- 
médne (i.29.3), niryuvdné deastis (iv.48.2), prati ydd int havishmdn (i.127.10)—such 
are numerous. 

2. With heavy penultimate which would however be made light (prosodially 
short) by the resolution: examples are svaydr sd’ rishayddhydi (i.129.8), sacemahi 
sacathydis (v.50.2), ga’ atharvabhyas (vi.47.24). 

3. With an ultimate incapable of resolution: examples are yajidsya dharshi 
sddman (x.105.9), samdné adhi bhd’rman (viii.2.8). 

4. With penultimate of doubtful resolution or yielding a faulty cadence if re- 
solved: examples are y6 asmdbhyam drdvd (ix.21.5), vigvo devdsya netér (v.50.1), 
tigmd’ didyiin maghdénos (v.86.3). 

The combination in the same verse of ¢trishtubh (11-syllabled) with jagati (12- 
syllabled) pddas, though sometimes clearly avoided (as by the substitution of 
viomani for the more usuai vioman in the pdda first quoted above), is nevertheless 
not very unusual. And it does not appear why the relation of a jagati to a trish- 
tubh is not entirely analogous with that of a gdyatri (8-syllabled) pdda to its cata- 
lectic form. If these things be allowed, and if further, as has been shown above, 
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there is a necessity for admitting the existence of 7-syllabled pddas in some cases, 
there seems to be no reason why this admission should not be considerably ex- 
tended, to those classes of pddas in which resolution of a final after a long penul 
timate is merely possible but not imperative. 


6. On Noun-Inflection in the Sabean, by Prof. C. H. Toy, of 
New York. 


Nearly fifty years have elapsed since the first attempt to construct the language 
of southwest Arabia, sometimes called Himyaric, or Himyaritic, but better Sabean. 
In that time much has been done to fix its form, but, notwithstanding the recent 
great increase of material (the number of inscriptions now known being over 800), 
many points of grammar are stil] obscure. This is not from any lack of zeal or 
acumen in the investigation, but partly because of the sameness of matter in the 
inscriptions (most of which are votive or mortuary). the same words and phrases 
continually recurring, and partly because of the absence of indication of vowels in 
the writing. It happens that some curious and interesting questions arise in con- 
nection with the inflection of the noun, as to which the Semitic dialects are so 
generally substantially at one. On certain points recent writers are agreed: 
namely, that the noun has the postfixes m, hu, han, and n (the vowels here used 
are conjectural), that the dual ends in ni, the fem. plural in ¢, and the construct 
mase plural in yod, and sometimes in waw. But on further points of detail there 
is much difference of opinion, and not a great deal has been done towards bringing 
the phenomena into connection with those of the sister dialects. 

The postfix m is held with tolerable certainty to be the mimation, as in Assyrian 
(and in survivals of ancient forms in Hebrew), answering to the nunation in 
Arabic. We do not know with what vowel or vowels it was pronounced—that 
is, whether Sabean retained the old Semitic distinction of cases, or had dropped 
one or two of them, and, if so, which it had retained. Osiander refers, indeed, to 
the expression pot pytowx, ‘male children,’ in Brit. Mus. Inscrip., 18. 6; as the 
noun is here in the accusative, this termination, if we are to read it wm, would go 
to show that Sabean had retained only the old nominative-ending; but this is 
contrary to what has occurred in other dialects, and is contradicted by the yod 
that elsewhere appears in Sabean; and, in any case, one such instance is insuffi- 
cient to establish a rule. Whether the yod and waw were ever used in Sabean 
as mere vowel-letters, as in Arabic and Hebrew, is uncertain. An equally diffi- 
cult question is, whether this m was employed as postfix in the plural, as the m 
in Hebrew and the in Arabic. It might seem an easy matter to determine this; 
but in fact, with our present material, it is not easy. Take, for example, the 
arguments of Col. Prideaux, who regards the m as the termination of the external 
plural (Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch.,v.419). 1. He thinks, after the analogy of the Arabic 
aud Hebrew, that the plural ought to have the same ending as the singular. But 
Assyrian has m in singular, and » in plural; and the dual, which in Hebrew and 
Arabic agrees in this respect with the singular and plural, has x in Sabean. It 
does not help to say, as Prideaux does, that this dual is a remnant of the second 
cardinal tani; for this numeral has n for its second radical in all the dialeets ; 
and, assuming the origin of the dual to be the same in all, we could not thus 
account for the occurrence of x in some, and m in others. 2. The expression 
pron pn he renders, with Gesenius, ‘ King of the Himyarites,’ and not (regarding 
the final m as mimation) ‘King of Himyar,’ on the ground that there was no 
region called Himyar, but only a people called Himyarites. But as to this we 
cannot be said to have trustworthy information. 3. He appeals to certain Arabic 
rules of nunation, as that ‘nouns ending in ” are diptote,” that is, unnunated, and 
“proper names formed by a combination of two words are diptote,” and regards 
the final m in such cases as plural sign. It is, however, precarious to transfer 
the rules of one language to another in this way, and we know that the Sabean 
mimation does not act always as the Arabic nunation. The rules, moreover, are 
stated too absolutely: Arabic allows nunation in some common and some proper 
names in n, and in some compound proper names. And these latter actually 
occur with mimation in Sabean, as pony ay, ‘servant of Shamas’ (Brit. Mus, 
Inse., 13. 1); we cannot, therefore, assume the plural ending in oD IN, ‘ Hadra- 
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maut.’ It has been long since declared that Sabean proper names resemble the 
Hebrew and Phenician much more than they do the Arabic. 4. He cites some 
general Semitic grammatical rules. Thus, in Halévy Inscr., 87. 1: j2 Opa, 
‘officers of Bin,’ he thinks the m plural sign, because the mimation would fall 
away in the sing. construct; ut it would, by the ordinary rule, equally fall away 
in the plural. The example from Hal., 215. 3: DIP DNDN, ‘five kabs,’ is more 


pertinent. Certainly we should here expect the plural, and be inclined so to take 
it, though the gender makes a difficulty, but for the general difficulty to be 
presently mentioned. 5. The occurrence of such words as JW, ‘enemy,’ Os., 18. 
10, and DIX, ‘man,’ Prid., 18, as collectives is too common to make it necessary to 
regard an m attached as plural sign. These examples are not conclusive, and 
against the supposition that the m is plural sign is the constant absence of the 
yod or waw before it. True, Phenician constantly writes the plural defectively, 
but it does so in the construct as well as in the absolute, while Sabean construct 
regularly shows the yod. The Assyrian presents a different case: it has a masc. 
plural in ¢ (yod), and another in an, but this latter is rare, and it would hardly be 
safe to adduce it in support of a Sabean am. But neither is there proof that n 
was the plural sign; the » has a different meaning, as will be shown below. 
The only sign of the plural as yet discoverable is yod, and, in one word, 1)3, 
‘sons,’ waw; this waw is a petrified survival of the old nominative, which has 
probably in the general usage yielded to the genitive. . 

The termination n, which occurs with verbs as well as with nouns, is an 
expression of emphasis. There is nothing in the context where it is found to 
fix it as a plural sign—it is, indeed, sometimes added to an internal plural; and 
as, in all Semitic dialects, it shows in the verb a strengthened sense, it is more 
natural to suppose such a sense in its use in the Sabean noun. It is often fol- 
lowed by han, which also occurs separately with the noun, in the definite demon- 
strative sense ‘this.’ The ending ” is found in the construct state. The postfix 
hu, or in the Hadramaut dialect h and su, seems not to differ greatly in sense from 
those just mentioned. It might naturally be taken for the possessive suffix of the 
3d sing. masc., but its use precludes this explanation; we can hardly translate 

3 WU, ‘his city of Nashk’—the only such construction we know is the 


Aramaic anticipatory suffix, and we should here render ‘the city of Nashk'— 
which, however, is not the meaning intended in the inscription. The h or s has 
a demonstrative sense, like the Hebrew ha, but it is not clear that it has the 
power of the definite article. 

These facts may point to an original coéxistence of the demonstrative postfixes 
m and n in Semitic, which were attached to the primitive noun-verb. On the 
separation of the noun and verb, the n, we may suppose, was assigned to the 
verb in the primitive language, and has been retained in all the dialects except 
Ethiopic. Both m and n are employed with the noun, but the different dialects 
chose between them according to principles unknown to us; why Assyrian, for 
example, should have m in the singular, and x in the plural, has not yet been 
explained. This postfix, from having been at first merely a sign of general 
emphasis (Osiander), came after a while to be a definite indication of determina- 
tion (in those dialects that did not develop an article), or of indetermination (in 
those that did). This rule, however, is not to be pressed too far; Sabean has no 
well-defined article, and yet its mimation is indeterminate. What is peculiar in 
Sebean is the use it makes of the postfix in nouns, as above described; in no 
other Semitic dialect does this act as a demonstrative postfix. We may perhaps 
bring it into connection with the h, hu, han. The base of these is probably ha, 
and the last is a compound of ha and an. This ha is the original form of the 
accusative ending, and survives in Ethiopic as hd, while a is the ending in the 
construct. In Aramaic it has petrified into @ (0) as a sign of determination, 
nearly equivalent to an article. It is to be observed that Sabean n, Ethiopic a, 
and Aramaic @ all occur in the construct state; it is frequently said that in 
Aramaic this is the result of decadence of force, but it seems more likely 
that it is an instance of the original flexibility of the form, which, as simply 
demonstrative, might stand before a determining noun, or not. How the postfix 
transliterated hu stands related to ha, it is hard to say; there are indications 
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(particularly in Hebrew and Aramaic) that hu, hi, and ha originally stood side by 
side with the same force, and were gradually differentiated. In the other dialects 
they were employed as possessive suffixes, in Sabean the hu became an emphatic 
postfix, acting somewhat as an article. The Hadrataut form su is to be explained 
in the same way (as in Assyrian). Thus the Sabean advanced by its postfixes Ny; 
hu, han towards the article, as the Aramaic did by its @ (out of ha). It seems 
even to have a greater variety of arthrous expression than Hebrew and Arabic, 
but not so great distinctness; however, the precise difference of use between n 
and hu is not clearly made out. In all these nominal inflections we must probably 
see, not the corruptions of an unliterary dialect, but the maintenance of the original 
flexibility of forms, which never were differentiated into the precision of the more 
cultivated languages. 


7. On a certain Phonetic Change in Zend, by Mr. Luquiens. 


In his recent studies on Iranian phonetics Hiibschmann lays down the rule 
respecting 6 as follows: “6 arose mainly from original @ or a, under the influence 
of a preceding labial or of following u.” The indefiniteness of this rule leaves 
room for exceptional formations; still I miss, both in the rule and in the author's 
comments, the mention of an important factor: there may be in 6 a compensative 
element, as when it stands for original as; or, especially, when it results from the 
vocalization of v or b between a and y, as in rasmdéyé6, héyim, kéydm, etc. It is 
to that factor, I think, that some of the anomalies may be ascribed; the cases of 
compensation, however, need not and cannot arise from the same causes; there is 
clearly a distinction to be made between forms like mdvéya, khshmdvéya, hvdvéya, 
and those hke akéya ete. 

1. mdvéya, khshmdvéya are supposed by many, and by Hiibschmann himself, to 
stand for the dative case of the personal pronouns azem and yuzhem, namely for 
maibya and khshmaibya ; but this opinion accounts neither for the presence of the 
6, nor for that of the @ in the first syllable. Now there are in the Gathds posses- 
sive forms like khshmdvaiit, twdvait, mavait (this latter, to be sure, ought to read 
mivait), used personally, as in daéném yd khshmdvaté, ‘the law which is of you;’ 
with one exception, those forms belong to the Gdthds. On the other hand, the 
dative forms maibya and khshmaibya, with one exception (Vd. 20. 22), are 
unknown to the medizeval Zend—which leads to the plausible surmise that the 
possessive forms khshmdvait and mdvait have taken their place in the dative, and 
also their ending, namely bya; hence the forms khshmdvéya standing for khshmd- 
vabya (it is common for suffix aft to wear out into an), and mdvéya for mdvabya ; 
the vocalization of the } is well supported even among pronouns: as yiéshmaoyé 
for yashmaibyé, dat. of yazhem ; and hvdvéya stands in a like relation to the pos- 
sessive hvdvant, from hva. 

2. In forms like akéya, iséya, etc., 6 suggests to me the vocalization of an 
organic s (hk in Zend) before y—that is, akéya is perhaps simply the genitive case 
of aka, and stands for akahya=akasya; iséya for isahya; and so with hvadréya, 
hadréya. jéya (Y. 32.7) is more difficult; a genitive case it is not; I see in it a 
participial form jahya, from root jah=gas, ‘come, end.’ Of the possibility of the 
process there is little doubt; not only will such Vedic forms as arhoyu, askrdhoyu, 
duvoyu, but also the more cogent fact of the Homeric genitive, speak in its behalf. 
The regular change of azxh=as to 6 or 6nh before suffixes beginning with a 
sonant may offer a support to my surmise, which is strengthened moreover by a 
reading of the Vendidad-Sade, Brockhaus’s edition, in Y. 43.8, namely khshathréyd 
for khshathrahyd (it occurs in the same stanza as iséya, yet the plea of “ attraction” 
is not admissible, from an unknown and anomalous to a clear and usual form: 
the contrary might rather be expected). Finally, the sense of the passages con- 
cerned may be taken as conclusive evidence: Y. 51.8: iyat akéya drugvdité ustd 
yé ashem dddré : ‘That he may be of harm to the wicked, and weal to him who 
has maintained the holy order.’ The same idea in a more forcible form is found 
in Y. 43.8: dvaeshdo hyat igéyd drugvdité at ashduné hyém rafné aojéihvat: 

‘That I may be a plague of might to the wicked, a powerful help to the righteous.’ 
Here, indeed, the parallelism between igéyd and aojéihvat amounts to positive 
evidence. In Y. 43.2, atcd ahmdi vigpandm vahistem qathréydé nd gathrem daiditd : 
‘To him would belong everyway the. best of the fire who should receive (give ?) 
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the fire with thy understanding,’ ete. This is a coarse and approximate render- 
ing; but the thought, harsh as it is, finds a parallel in the next verse: ‘he 
would come to something better than the good, who should teach us,’ ete. 

The passage in Y. 32.7, which contains hddréyd and jéyd, is even more diffi- 
cult than the last, both syntactically and etymologically ; yet the admission of a 
genitive value for hddréyd would certainly simplify the problem. I venture 
a rendering, premature perhaps, in which I give djéi hédréyd a sense similar to 
the Vedic phrase djishu sdtaye: ‘In the fray for the gain, he does not know the 
outcome of the violences he teaches,’ etc. 


8. Mr. John Westall, of Fall River, Mass., called the attention 
of the Society to certain representations of the resurrection on 
Egyptian monuments, and remarked briefly upon them. 

9, On the Rules of External Combination in Sanskrit, by Prof. 
Whitney. 

The substance of Prof. Whitney’s paper was as follows: 

A peculiar and striking phonetic feature of the classical Sanskrit is, as is well 
known, the strictness of the rules governing the combination of words in the sen- 
tence. These are in general the same which regulate the combination of members 
of a compound wcrd: mainly the avoidance of hiatus, and the assimilation of 
surd and sonant finals and initials. By some they are regarded as a great advan- 
tage and merit of the language; by others, as certainly uot in their full extent a 
possible characteristic of vernacular speech, but as more or less artificial, or even 
a figment of the native grammarians. 

So far as the combination of final vowels (not diphthongs) with initial vowels 
and diphthongs is concerned, much light is cast upon the rules from the Vedic texts. 
These, though written according to the later rules, are required by the metre to 
be read very differently, with extremely frequent resolution of the combined ele- 
ments, and restoration of hiatus. Here, however. there is a noteworthy difference 
between the class of cases in which an 7- or u-vowel is by rule to be changed into 
y or v before a dissimilar vowel, and the class in which two vowel elements are to 
be fused into a long vowel or diphthong. In the former class, the 7- or u-vowel 
prevailingly maintains its vowel-value unaltered. This is so to a considerable 
extent even in the processes of internal change, especially in declension; in com- 
position, the cases of retention are to those of conversion to semivowel, in the 
Rig-Veda, about as 1] to 1 (see Dr. Edgren, in these Proceedings for Oct., 1878), 
and in septence-combination (ibid ) the proportion against y and v is still greater; 
in the Atharva-Veda the condition of things is nearly the same. In the other 
class of cases (chiefly the combination of a or é@ with a following vowel or diph- 
thong), the proportion is decidedly the other way, although in every department 
are found examples of disregard of the later rules. In internal combination, the 
exceptions are only sporadic: in composition, such cases as ghrtddnna, devdiddha, 
dchaikti, .as compared with ajdvi, devéshita, tvéti, dpiti, ete., are a very small 
minority in RV., and in AV. almost unknown; and in the sentence, the fusion is 
prevalent in RV., and still more so in AV. In both classes of cases, the mode 
of unification is practically the same in internal and in external combination; and 
the fact in regard to the latter may with evident plausibility be stated thus: the 
contractions of two vocalic elements, final and initial, into one syllable, which were 
admissible in the oldest language, and more or less frequent according to the 
nature and circumstances of the combination, have later been artificially made 
obligatory in all situations. 

In the treatment of final diphthongs before an initial vowel, the rules of external 
combination are different from those of internal: the former require or permit 
(except in the case of e or o before a) the loss of the final element of the diph- 
thong, a or @ remaining, with hiatus before the initial vowel. The persistence of 
this hiatus testifies to the comparatively recent loss of the intervening y or v; 
and, on the other hand, the occasional fusion, even in the Veda, of the two vowels 
across the hiatus indicates that this loss is a genuine one, and began before the 
date of the classical language. Without going into details, it may be said that 
the general authenticity of the phenomena expressed by the rule is nut open to 
serious question. 
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As regards the loss of initial a after final e or o, invariably required in the later 
language, it has been often pointed out that the Vedic usage is very different. In 
RV., the a remains except in about 13 per cent. of the instances (see Prof. Avery, 
in these Proceedings for May, 1879); in AV., the proportion of loss has risen to 
about 18 per cent.; it is, then, so plainly a growing tendency, that we do not 
need to wonder at its being later, in the general inclination to uniformity, raised 
to the rank of a necessary rule. The phonetic explanation is difficult; but it 
seems not unlikely, considering the way in which the accent of the lost a is repre- 
sented in that of the remaining diphthong, that the latter is a prakritic contraction 
of -wy a- and -av a- respectively. 

In consonant combination, the most noteworthy general difference between 
internal and external is that in the latter a final surd mute must be made sonant 
before vowels and semivowels and nasals, while in the former surds are admitted 
as freely as sonants before these cla~sex of sounds. On this point we can gain no 
light from the Veda; it is, at any rate, writien according to the rules of the class- 
ical language, and there is no test which we can apply to determine the faithful- 
ness of the representation. It is uot impossible that we have to recognize here a 
degree of artificiality: a peculiar assimilation establishing itself first in compounds, 
and thence extended to sentence-collocations. Sporadic instances of such assim- 
jlation also before suffixes occur very early, but do not become more common later. 

The general assimilation of m, one of the most common of finals, to a following 
initial consonant is natural enough to pass without challenge, although we may 
be uncertain as to the time when it became obligatory. 

As to final n, the most remarkable point is its treatment in certain situations as 
ns: that is to say, the retention in external combination of an original word-ending 
ns, of which the sibilant has elsewhere disappeared, and then the extension by 
analogy of the same process, misapprehended as a phonetic one, to cases where 
the s is not historically justified. This is, beyond anything else in the rules of 
external combination, a voucher of their genuineness. Indications to a like 
effect, but of less importance and more questionable character, are seen in other 
“euphonic insertions ” after nasals. 

The treatment of s, the most frequent of all final consonants, is a subject of 
prime consequence, and of no small intricacy and difficulty. Before a pause, 
final s becomes a breathing, the visarga, or h ; and the Hindu grammar makes this 
substitute the starting-point for its otlier changes: but with evident injustice, since 
the latter go back rather to the original s. Before surds appear in general natural 
assimilations of the sibilant, in part with allowed substitutions of hk. Even before 
palatal and labial surd mutes, unaltered s is in the Veda the rule in composition 
(only one exception in RV., and three in AV.), and quite common in sentence-col- 
location. The reduction to a breathing tends to extend itself from isolated use to 
various other favoring situations; the steps of the process and their chronology 
are not determinable in detail. In internal combination, the change appears only 
before su of the loc. pl., and-there merely optionally. 

After other vowels than a and 4, s before sonants becomes r in external combi- 
nation. In internal, this change is made only before bh of case-endings; not even 
before dh of a personal ending—although such an occurrence, if it be found at all, 
is of extremest rarity. The genuineness and relative antiquity of the conversion 
to r are vouched for by the Vedic examples of é#r and dir, which no grammatical 
theory could have devised. The extension of a kind of sonant assimilation found 
only before a mute within the word to collision with vowels etc. outside the word 
stands obviously on the same plane with the similar treatment of a final surd mute. 

After 4, the complete loss of s before a sonant is universal. Within the word, 
the same loss appears to take place before dh of a personal ending: but the 
examples of its actual occurrence are very few. hardly half-a-dozen. The quantity 
of the vowel thwarts the attempt to trace a difference of usage in Vedic verse. 

The ending as becomes in general o in external combination before a sonant 
consonant. The phonetic explanation of this change is one of the most difficult 
problems in Sanskrit euphony; the suggestion that ar has been an intermediate 
step between as and o does not seem to remove any of the difficulty, nor to be 
defensible by good evidence. It is perhaps worthy of note that the conversion-to 
the lingual semivowel r is made in cases where the sibilant, if retained as sibilant, 
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would become the lingual sh (e. g. cakshur, havir beside cakshushd, havishd ; but 
mano beside manasdé). The same conversion is frequent in inflection before bh of 
a case-ending. but is never seen before dh of a personal ending (the only quotable 
examples, however, of the combination are edhi for as-dhi and vadhvam [vad- 
dhvam ?] for vas-dhvam). In derivation, as retained unchanged before semivowels 
and nasals is common (e. g. dasyu, dasra, dasvan, namasvant, dasma, vasna); there 
are a very few sporadic exceptions (azhoyu, duvoyu, askrdhoyu in RV.; sahovan 
in AV.; tejomaya and its like later). 

The later rule is that as becomes o before initial a, with loss of the a. Where, 
in accordance with what was noted above, the a remains in earlier usage, the 
preceding final is always written 0, both in composition and in sentence-colloca- 
tion; but the requirements of Vedic metre would often be better served by under- 
standing the combination as as a or av a: and, as between these two, the latter, 
involving the same conversion as before a sonant consonant, appears at present 
decidedly the more probably assumable. So too before other vowels, where the 
s or its substitute is recently lost, and the hiatus remains, the analogy of the 
treatment of as before sonants in general, and that of the loss of final element of 
a diphthong, make it altogether likely that the change has gone through the 
intermediate step of an 0, and that the loss is of a v. 

As to r, it need only be remarked here that its not infrequent retention in the 
Veda before a surd in composition (as svarshd, pirpati, etc.) indicates that there 
may be an element of artificiality in the later rule whereby r shows in such posi- 
tions the same form which a s would show. 


10. On Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism, by Mr. J. N. Fraden- 
burgh, of Franklin, Pa, ; presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 


Mr. Fradenburgh begins with referring to the notices of the Persian religion 
found in the Bible and in the classical authors. He next sketches the history of 
later European study of the Zend language and writings; he describes these 
writings; and he then proceeds to a characterization of the religion and an 
account of its founder, and closes with a description of the present condition of its 
followers, the Parsis. 


11. On the present Attitude of Islam, by Prof. J. W. Jenks, of 
Newtonville, Mass. 


Prof. Jenks glanced at the changes in the relative position of Christian and 
Moslem powers which have takeu place during the past three quarters of a century, 
and the increased ascendancy of the former, and related a few incidents of his 
own experience in connection with them. He urged the performance of certain 
duties toward the now thoroughly subordinated Mohammedans: to furnish them 
with a Christian diplomacy and code of international law, which, in the interests 
of peace, should be enforced on Moslem and Christian nations alike, and a re- 
presentative world’s congress; to impose entire religious toleration ; to acknowl- 
edge a religious fellowship between Christian and Moslem; and to cease misunder- 
standing and contemning Moslems and their belief. 


After the conclusion of this paper, the usual vote of thanks to 


the American Academy for the use of its room was passed, and 
the Society adjourned, to meet at New York in October next. 
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Proceedings at New York, October 28th, 1880. 


The autumn meeting was held in the Chapel of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York City, on Thursday, October 28th, 1880, commenc- 
10 o’clock a. 

he President, Vice-Presidents, and Recording Secretary being 
absent, Rev. W. Hayes Ward, D.D., of New York, was called to 
the chair, and Prof. C. H. Toy, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., was 
appointed secretary pro tempore. 

The Society accepted with thanks an invitation from Chance. 
Howard Crosby, D.D., to meet socially in the evening at his 
house. A lunch was provided at noon by the merges | of per- 
sons connected with Columbia College, in the College refectory. 

The Directors gave notice that they had designated Wednesday, 
May 25th, 1881, as the day of the next annual meeting, and the 
Recording Secretary and Dr. N. G. Clark, as Committee of 
Arrangements for it. They also recommended for Corporate 
Membership the following persons, who were thereupon duly 
elected by Ballot: 


Rev. Gustav Gottheil, of New York; 
Rev. Adolphus Huebsch, of New York ; 
Mr. W. W. Rockhill, of Baltimore, Md. ; 
Rev. W. H. Sloan, of Albion, N. Y. 


The Corresponding Secretary read extracts from the correspond- 
ence of the past half-year. 

Rev. C. Bennett writes from Rangoon, in July, 1880, along 
with a donation to the Library of a number of missionary publi- 
cations, in Burmese, Shan, and Karen: 


“. .. There has not been much doing here for some time in the way of lan- 
guages, but recently a professor of Pali has been attached to the Government 
High School, who is making researches in Pali as it exists in Burma. He has 
unearthed some old inscriptions on slabs that have been buried on the east side of 
- alata Pagoda, but so recently that I am unable to report further upon 
them. 

We have lately added to the Shan literature a ‘“ Manual” in Shan and English, 
by Rev. Mr. Cushing, and have in press, and nearly half completed, a Shan-English 
and English-Shan dictionary. 

We have also in press a revised and enlarged edition of Dr. Judson’s Burman 
ee English Dictionary, but it has as yet only got into the second consonantal 
etter. 

The Government is bringing out a valuable publication, in two quarto volumes. 
The one volume is a Gazetteer of British Burma, and the other an Introduction 
containing all accessible reliable information, historical and ethnological etc., on 
the country, including a good portion, if not all, of what was valuable in the work 
of Dr. Mason on I’urma. The manuscript of his revised ‘‘ Burmah” went into the 
hands of the Government soon after his death, and has remained there for years, 
although there was at one time talk of printing it.” . . . 
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Communications were then presented, as follows: 

1, On the Alexandrian Obelisk, or so-called Cleopatra’s Needle, 
: the New York Central Park, by Prof. G. Seyffarth, of New 

ork, 


Prof. Seyffarth referred briefly to the circumstances of gift and transfer of the 
obelisk, gave its dimensions, and proceeded to discuss its origin and antiquity. 
He pointed out that the popular opinion connecting it with Cleupatra has no 
foundation, as it was re-erected at Alexandria in the eighth year of the emperor 
Augustus, or B. C. 20, consequently after Cleopatra’s death, and bears the names 
and titles of two kings who reigned earlier by eighteen and sixteen centuries; so 
that it was probably one of the works overthrown by Cambyses, B.C. 520. The 
two kings are Thuthmos III. and Ramses II. Prof Seyftarth went on to discuss 
their age, and maintained that the former was the Pharaoh drowned in the Red 
Sea at the exodus of the Hebrews, which he believed to have taken place B. (. 
1866; while Ramses the Great died B. C. 1664. 


2. On the Worship of Ancestors in China, by Pres. W. A. P. 
Martin, of Peking, China. 


A very brief abstract of Dr. Martin’s paper is as follows: 

Ritual observances occupy a large place in the Chinese scheme of government. 
Of these, none are cherished and inculeated with more care than those counected 
with the worship of ancestors. The Emperor sets an example of filial piety by 
associating his ancestors with Shangti, the Supreme God, in the sacrificial offer- 
ings which, as high priest of the empire, he makes at the temple of Heaven; 
tablets inscribed with their names being ranged on the right and left of that 
which bears the august name of the Ruler of the Universe. 

Each family worships its own forefathers—twice a year at the cemetery, and 
twice a month at tle family temple. 

The influence of these rites has been no less beneficial than profound. They 
constitute a potent bond of social union; supply motives to deter from evil, and 
stimulate to good; and through ages past they have contributed to keep alive the 
popular faith in a future state. 

This form of religion, though traceable in remote ages, derives its binding force 
largely from the authority of Confucius. As taught by him, it was free from two 
objectionable features: namely. the practice of invoking the spirits of ancestors 
as tutelar deities, and the superstitious belief that the location of their tombs has 
an effect on the destinies of their posterity. 

Chinese of the upper classes, and indeed of all classes, are often deterred from 
embracing Christianity by being required to renounce the worship of their ances- 
tors. Is it necessary to subject them to this ordeal? May they not be taught to 
abandon those superstitions which are excrescences on the ancient system, and 
yet fetain the spirit and essence of an institution which might thus be rendered 
purely commemorative ? 


8. On the reading of the Syriac Versions of Luke xxiv. 32, by 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia. 


Prof. Hall presented the results of his investigations upon this point (which he 
had communicated at greater length to an English society) in substance as follows: 

The Curetonian Syriac is known to read , ‘heavy,’ instead of , 
‘burning,’ in Luke xxiv. 32; and it seems to be thought by the critics to be sup- 
ported only by the Thebaic, and perhaps by the Armenian. (See, for example, 
Scrivener’s Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, ed. 1874; 
and ed. viii. of Tischendorf’s Critica Major N. T., at the passage in question.) 

The difference between the two readings depends solely upon a single point of 
the last letter. At the top it gives the first reading, at the bottom the second. 
No oue conversant with Syriac MSS. will readily admit that the point has been 
misplaced by a copyist’s mistake; it rather dates back to the time when the 
Syriac doluth and rish came first to be distinguished from each other by points ; 
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when, most likely, the Syrians affixed the one which gave the meaning they had 
come already to apply to the unpointed letter. 

The additional testimony I have found to this reading is the following: 

A. The Philoxenian or Harclean Syriac. 1. The Codex I discovered in Beirit 
in 1876, nearer to the original Philoxenian than to the Harclean, reads Sead@wD, 
which is the same reading with only the prefix conjunction dolath. 2. White’s edi- 
tion (Oxford, 1778) of the Philoxenian, the only one yet printed, reads 5.209 ; 
which is the same reading as that of the Beirdt codex, except that (perhaps by a 
printer’s error) the second yéd is omitted. White indeed translates by ‘ ardens ;’ 
but as he gives the Philoxenian margin xacouevy—inexplicable if the original Syriac 
in the MS. or MSS. read so as to mean ardens—it is probable that White has made 
a mistake in translating, and given the right letter in the text. As it is, White’s 
text has the verbal form instead of the participial. 

B. The Peshito. 1. The above Philoxenian and Harclean readings are no slight 
testimony to the ancient Peshito reading. 2. The editio princeps of Widmanstad, 
1555, reads Sade. This was based on two Jacobite MSS., of alleged excellence. 
3. The Four Gospels, printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1829, 
based on one Nestorian MS. brought from Mosdl by the missionary Wolff, has also 
the reading Sie@w. 4. The American missionaries to the Nestorians found this 
to be the reading of the ancient MSS. there, and the one current among the Nes- 
torian ecclesiastics. (See Dr. Justus Perkins’ Residence of Eight Years in Persia 
[Andover, 1843], throughout, and particularly pp. 16, 17, where he specially 
mentions the fact, and the testing of one MS.). Dr. Perkins translated the Peshito 
New Testament into Modern Syriac, and in the translation gave the equivalent of 
this reading in the text, with that of the Greek in a foot note. This was several 
times reprinted; but in the American Bible Society’s Mod. Syr. N. T. of 1864, the 
text is changed to correspond with the Greek, for the reason that the Bible Soc. 
declined to print any more editions unless they were made to conform to the 
Greek. The American missionaries also issued the Peshito, the Old and New 
Testaments separate, in parallel columns with the Modern Syriac. This has 
always retained this reading; which, moreover, has never beev thrust out by the 
American Bible Society; for it appears in their edition of the Ancient Syriac 
printed in New York in 1874. Under this head is also to be mentioned a Nesto- 
rian MS. deposited by Dr. Perkins at the A. B. C. F. M. rooms at Boston, and still 
there. It is of the 12th century, and has the same reading. 5. A Syriac Lection- 
ary (presented at this meeting), which generally gives the church lessons after the 
Greek order, which was obtained by Dr. C. V. A. Van Dyck from the papal 
Jacobite Monastery in Damascus, has the same reading; only by accidentally 
omitting the second yad, the word has the verbal instead of the participial form. 
The Lectionary is of the 12th or 13th century. 6. An ancient Jacobite MS. of the 
four Gospels in the library of the Union Theo. Sem. in New York, wrongly sup- 
posed by its custodians to be Nestorian, of the 10th to 12th century, has also the 
same reading. 7. An Evangelistarium in the library of the American Bible 
Society, written in splendid Estrangela, with here and there a note in Jacobite, 
said to be arranged after the Jacobite order, and probably of the 13th century, 
has also this reading. 

There is thus a primd facie case made out for the supposition that this is the 
true reading not only of the Curetonian, but also of the Philoxenian (or Harclean) 
and the Peshito. But the last word is to be said by the abundant MSS. in Europe, 


4. Statistics of External Vowel-Combination in the Rig- and 
Atharva-Vedas, by Prof. W. D. Whitney and Mr. W. Haskell, 
of New Haven; presented by Prof. Whitney. 


Prof. Whitney stated that, at the last meeting of the Society (see Proceedings 
for May, 1880: Journal, vol. xi., p. xxxii.), when discussing the laws of external 
sandhi of vowels in Sanskrit, he had drawn attention to the notable difference of 
usage in Vedic verse as regards, on the one hand, those combinations in which 
there is a coalescence of final and initial into a single vowel or diphthong, and, 
on the other hand, those in which an ¢- or u-vowel precedes a dissimilar vowel, 
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and, in order to the union of the two syllables into one, would have to be semi- 
vocalized, into y or v (w)—the former being usual, the latter only exceptional. 
He was not able, at the time referred to, to speak with the desirable degree of 
precision in respect to this usage, but had since taken pains, with the help of Dr. 
Haskell, to make such examination of the two leading Vedic texts as enabled him 
to supply at present what had then been left wanting. Dr. Edgren, namely, has 
set forth with sufficient fulness (Proceedings for October, 1878; Journal, vol. xi., 
p. 71) the Rig-Veda usage as to the combination of a final ¢- or u-vowel with a 
following initial in word-composition; the speaker had added the facts as to the 
treatment of coalescing vowels in the same situation; and he had turther assembled 
the corresponding facts from the Atharvan text. Then, in order to bring in the 
other division of the external sandhi, that regarding the combination of separate 
words in the sentence, he had noted all the facts from a sufficient part of the 
Atharva-Veda: namely, the first four books and the tenth book (for certain par- 
ticular combinations, from the whole text); and Dr. Haskell had done the same 
for books three and four of the Rig-Veda text, which, considering the general 
uniformity of the phenomena, ‘vas regarded as illustrating fully enough the Rig- 
Veda usage as to the points in question. The results are presented below, in 
tabular form. 

First are given the combinations of 7 and u with a following dissimilar vowel 
in composition, the data for the Rig-Veda being taken (with some corrections and 
additions) from Dr. Edgren’s article above referred to. As also in the next table, 
the numbers of separate stems and of their occurrences are given separately. 


Rig-Veda. Atharva-Veda. 
Combined. | Uncombined.|| Combined. | Uncombined. 
st. oce. st. oce. st. occ. | st. occ. 


é + vowel, 9 16 51 173 || 21 29 | 44 103 
u + vowel, 6 25 | 66 349 6 10 | 22 67 


Total, | 15 41 | 117 522 || 27 39 | 66 170 


The compounds of ac or ajic are excluded here, as in the statements below, 
although they might properly enough, at least in most cases, have been reckoned 
with the rest. The ratio of occurrences of combination of the two syllables into 
one is, it will be seen, for the Rig-Veda about | to 13 (7.3 per cent.); for the 
Atharva-Veda, about 1 to 44 (18.7 per cent.). The difference between the two is 
evidently not fortuitous, but shows an increasing frequency of combination in the 
later text; although the cases of it still constitute only a small minority. 

Next follow the data for the treatment in composition of vowels that coalesce 
into a single vowel or diphthong: 


Rig-Veda. ' Atharva- Veda. 
Combined. ; Uncombined.|| Cumbined. | Uncombined. 
st. oce. aE oce. 
19 7 11 
4 


19 

u, 16 4 

T 3 

e, ai 2 2 
6 2 
9 
6 


2 
1 
1 


0, au 
i,t i,t 


ua“ ua 22] 1 1 


176 456 | 32 96 || 176 16 18 


Here, as is evident at a glance, the relation of the cases of combination to those 
of maintained independence of the vowels is directly reversed. The hiatus re- 
mains, in the Rig-Veda, in only about 1 case out of 6 (or in 17.4 per cent. of the 
occurrences); in the Atharva-Veda, in less than a fortieth of the cases (2.3 per 
cent.): the latter text, as before, showing a noticeable advance toward the usages 
of the later Sanskrit. 


a, G4 and a, @ | 
> “ “ 
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The data for the combinations of the sentence are presented below in a single 
comprehensive table, and with greater detail as regards the different vowels con- 
cerned. The numbers marked with an asterisk (*) include the cases occurring in 
the whole Atharvan text; the others, only those found in the passages defined 
above (RV. iii, iv.; AV. i.-iv., x.). 


Coalescing Rig-Veda. | Ath.-Veda. Semivowel Rig-Veda. | Ath.-Veda. 


vowels. ‘com.juncom.|com. uncom.’ conversion com. |uncom. com. uncom. 
aanda | 84 22 (204 23 i anda 2) 107 40 63 
“ | 33 3 53 3 0 29 6 29 
“ou ¢ 54 5 99 8 on gy 1 16 3 15 
“ 6 12 “ a l 2 
3 25 | 2 3 2 6 
“ 2 1 3; 2 “a 13 7 15 
T 10 23*| 5* ag 2 
«¢ 40 6 2 9 
“a ai 5 3 l | au 
7) 
— 3/177 63 | 137 
198 | 38 |468 | 46 || t anda] 0 8 11 
danda 7 23 y 1 1 3 
8 1 20 3 * @ l 
“ug 77 2 70 3 ~ 2 
te 2 0 3 “ e l 4 
2 1 l 13 4 18 
6*| 6* || uarda | 0| 45 | 10] 66 
2 20 4 19 13 
“ 0 l l ‘ a 5 2 
209} 12 |268 | “47 ||“ “ ¢ 1 1 
2 andi 9 2 58* 1 1 ll 
7 3 23* *¢ 2 ll 
7 ] 0 ‘ du 1 
e* 0 2 1* 10* 
1 73 14 | 108 
19 8 86 28 —|—- —|-— 
— |---| —- 5 | 263 81 | 263 
Total 426 58 1822! 121 


It appears from this table that in all respects, with regard to the two classes of 
vowel-combination, the usage is closely parallel in sentence-collocation with the 
usage in composition. As between coalescing vowels, the combination is actually 
made in the Rig-Veda in more than seven-eighths (88 per cent.) of the instances ; 
in the Atharva-Veda, in almost precisely the same proportion (87 per cent.). But 
in cases involving conversion to a semivowel, the combination is made in the Rig- 
Veda only in one-fiftieth of the instances (2 per cent.); in the Atharva-Veda, in 
less than a quarter (24 per cent.). And here, as in the cases treated above, the 
usage of the Atharvan, as compared with that of the Rik, makes a perceptible 
advance, though by no means a near approach, toward that of the later language. 


5. On Certain Points connected with Chaldean Seals, by Rev. 
W. Hayes Ward, of New York. 


In his paper, Empreintes de Cylindres Assyro-Chaldéens, M. Ménant has stated 
his objections to regarding the temptation of the first pair as represented on an 
ancient cylinder, on which are figured, apparently, a man and a woman sitting 
one on each side of a tree, plucking its fruit, while behind the woman is an erect 
serpent. George Smith (Chaldean Genesis, p. 91), gives this interpretation, and 
is followed by Delitzsch and Baudissin. But Ménant says that the two personages 
“are two men, such as are found on numerous analogous cylinders ;” that “the 
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tree has nothing in common with the tree of the terrestrial paradise ;” and, finally, 
that “ the serpent appears in this scene only as in a large number of others, where 
his presence is as yet unexplained.” 1t were to be desired that M. Ménant had 
referred us to the “ numerous avalogous seals” which he speaks of. The appear- 
ance of the serpent is quite rare on the seals. In 111 seals and cylinders pub- 
lished by Ménant, there is not another representation of the serpent. Among 30 
or 40 figured by Layard, not one contains a serpent. In Lajard’s Culte de Mithra, 
the best collection published, out of about 200 there is only one other that con- 
tains a serpent, and that is the chief figu'e of the cylinder, having a human head 
and six folds. In Cullimore’s Oriental Cylinders, 4 out of 169 seem to contain a 
serpent, probably Cabiric. Besides, there is Dr. S. Wells Williams's cylinder, on 
which a serpent takes the place of the usual griffin pursued by Merodach. The 
serpent does not seem to have been a common emblem. As to the tree having 
“nothing in common with the tree of the terrestrial paradise,” it is not clear how 
M. Ménant knows this No monumental testimony explains the worship of the 
tree, and there is evidence that it was called the “tree of life.” That there should 
have been a legend of the Fall corresponding to that in Genesis, is in itself proba- 
ble. As to the two figures being both masculine, there is no evidence offered, and 
the statement lacks probability. One of the figures is plainly masculine, although 
the usual beard is not given in the representations published. But the arrange- 
ment of the hair on the back of the head, aud the horns, fix it as masculine. The 
other figure is without beard or horns, and there are no masculine signs. Ménant 
says (Empreintes, p. 46) that, in the frequently recurring group on the cylinders, 
where a bearded god sits on a throne and a beardless personage in a flounced 
dress and a peaked cap, and with a waving horizontal 1. ck of hair behind. leads 
by the hand another beardless figure, as if presenting it to the god, the two beard- 
less figures are also both masculine. But this flounced figure, which occurs scores 
of times, is never bearded, and must be feminine. Ménant says there are cylinders 
in which the “neophyte” led iz is bearded. This is true, and there are also cases 
where it has the head of a bird, probably the wicked Zu bird; and it disproves 
the notion that this is the virgin brought every night to the bed of Belus; but a 
better explanation is that there is figured a scene in Hades, and that souls of the 
dead, male or female. are being brought for judgment to the god Hea. The 
streams occasionally flowing from the sitting figure show it to be Hea. Figure 18 
of Cullimore’s Oriental Cylinders, in which two figures, unquestionably male and 
female, sit one on each side of a table, is convincing evidence that a male and a 
female figure may be put vis-d-vis: compare, also, the famous cylinder of Dungi, 
where a bearded and a beardless figure stand one on each side of a similar tree 
with hanging fruit, best figured in Tompkins’s Times of Abraham, PI. III., H. 
The only evidence against the cylinder under consideration representing a legend 
of the temptation is found in Ménant’s Catalogue of the Cylinders in the Museum 
of the Hague, fig. 14, where is seen a very similar tree with depending fruit, and 
a standing feminine figure on each side plucking it, while one hands it to a third 
female figure. There is here, however, no serpent. 

Another question is raised by the notched or saw-like sword, always carried in 
the right hand by one of the gods, who appears regularly with profile face to the ~ 
left, and with the right foot raised and resting ou a square support, as in Culli- 
more, figs. 29, 44, 45, etc. This is probably the same god as the seated winged 
figure, Lajard, L. i., and again, standing between two cones, in Smith’s Chaldean 
Genesis, p. 159. I would suggest that this notched weapon was of wood with 
flint teeth set in the edge, as in the case of the Mexican weapon called maquahuitl: 
see Stephen’s Yucatan, i. 413. It is noticeable that two of the hieroglyphics in 
the Hittite inscriptions, Nos. 10 and 44 of my catalogue, are weapons of a very 
similar sort. I do not, however. know other evidence that weapons armed with 
flints were ever in use in the Old world. 

Mr. Smith, in his Chaldean Genesis, pp. 158-9, gives figures of three cylinders 
which may, he thinks, represent the building of a tower. perhaps of Babel: see 
other figures, Lajard, xviii. 3,4; xl. 8; xlii. 13; Cullimore, fig. 165; and Ménant’s 
Catalogue of the Hague, 15, 16. These can hardly be towers. When most per- 
fect, they seem to have projections on one side at the top and bottom on which to 
swing. The ornamental lines on top of them in one cylinder hardly agree with 
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towers. Can they be a portable sacred column, to be carried about and stuck in 
the ground where wanted? In one case this “tower” is adorned with two wings 
like those of the divine circle, and has a stream flowing from near its top into the 
lap of a woman on one side, and on the other to the ground, where a man puts his 
hands into it. The wings can hardly belong to a gate or a tower. They repre- 
sent a special divine influence, as does, probably, the stream. In a cylinder in 
Smith’s Chaldean Genesis, p. 106, of much later date, two streams descend from a 
divine winged circle, which the Assyrian king is holding, as if to receive the divine 
influence. 


6. A Greek Inscription from over a city-gate in Beirft, by Prof. 
Isaac H. Hall. 


Though the city of Beirdt has long outgrown its old walls, yet much of the wall 
and several of the gates still remain. One of these, a minor one, stands over an 
alley—a very respectable ancieut street, however—which leads off iuto the old 
city from the wide street running from near the American press down to the 
Place du Canon. The level of the alley is now some seven or eight feet below 
that of the wide street, and the width of the gateway is six or seven feet. Over 
the gateway is an arch; but under-the arch, and forming a supplementary lintel, 
are two long stones, one above the other, each bearing two lines of an inscription. 
The lines are about eight feet long and the letters about three and a half inches 
high. The stones and the inscription are much older than the wall or the gate- 
way, and were apparently Lui.. in for their preservation. The letters are not 
deeply cut, but are quite legible. Their shape gives no certain clue to their date. 
The letters sigma and epsilon have the rounded forms of the uncial manuscripts; 
the lambda nearly that of the cursive character, though it dves not project above 
the line; the theta is a circle with a dot in the middle; and the omega is like those 
of the uncial manuscripts, but turned upside down. There is no division between 
the words. 

Shortly before I left Beirdt I went down to copy the inscription, in the blazing 
noonday; but having no la‘, the nearest approach to copying on a level was to 
stand on the supporting we! . the wide street above, some twenty feet off. Then 
I could descend and come nearer; but, in any way I could manage it, the inscrip- 
tion was several feet away. I suspect, therefore, that I have made a mistake or 
two in the copy, which will be noticed presently. The following is the copy as I 
made it: 

(1.) THCTOYITPOCIONTOCANAPOCE NNOIACAET 

(2.) CA®€ Cé 2€ TXOCHII POCOYVIE IN€ KAT 

(3.) ATAOYITPOOYM MCOTI APE XE ICHMHATAOY 

(4.) TAPATAPTOME IKPONTE IN€ TAITIAHPHCXAPIC 


On studying the inscription carefully, it seems all right except the second line. 
The lines are four verses of iambic trimeter, but neither sense nor meter is appar- 
ent in the second line as it now reads. The natural emendations to be thought of 
are an 7 for the first e (though as inscriptions are cut and manuscripts are written, 
the two letters sometimes change places); a ¢ in place of the e after oy, as the 
difference consists only in the middle stroke, for which I have doubtless mistaken 
a scratch; and at for the «. These emendations had suggested themselves some 
time ago; but to get a better opinion, I submitted the copy to Dr. Drisler, of 
Columbia College, who independently suggested the same. Meanwhile I have 
written to Beirit for a new examination of those points. The probability is that 
I have made the mistakes; but I have found heretofore that stone-cutters and 
scribes do sometimes make mistakes of their own. 

Adopting these emendations, the inscription becomes, written in modern shape: 


Ti, Tov mpootévtog avdpdc évvoiac aei 
mapa yap TO wecxpov yeivetar 
Of the disposition of the approaching man ever the sight becomes a clear proof: 
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give readily what thou hast by thee, or give not; for with the little comes full 
avor. 

Whether these lines are taken from one of the (comic) poets or not, I do not 
know; but if so, this stone copy is probably as ancient authority as any extant 
manuscript. I suspect that they formerly occupied a place in connection with 
some Greek ecclesiastical building. One cannot help thinking, however, of the 
famous law-schools and other semi-gospel institutions of Berytus, among which 
the Xenodocheia were very prominent. The student of the Pandects can raise 
many conjectures. At present the inscription is directly across the way from the 
institution of the French Sisters of Charity. 


7. On the Zkhwan as-Safa or ‘Pure Brothers, by Rev. A. 
Huebsch, of New York. 


The following is a brief summary of Dr. Huebsch’s paper: 

The association of Arabian philosophers bearing this name flourished in the 10th 
century. A monument of their activity is the encyclopedic work which is styled 
“Treatises of the Pure Brothers.” This cyclopedia consists of fifty-two treatises, 
comprising all branches of knowledge. Corresponding to the four degrees of 
the order, knowledge was divided into four divisions: 1. the mathematico- 
philosophical division; 2. physical science; 3. psychology; 4. the divine law. 
The subjects of the treatises are: i.On numbers; ii Geometry; iii. Astronomy; 
iv. Geography; v. Music; vi. Arithmetic and geometric relations; vii. Arts of 
knowledge; viii. Arts of practice; ix. Ethics; x. Introduction to philosophy; xi. 
The ten categories; xii. Hermeneutics; xiii. Apodictics; xiv. On matter and form, 
space and time; xv. Heaven and earth; xvi. Composition and decomposition ; xvii. 
Celestial phenomena; xviii. Minerals; xix Essence of nature; xx. Plants; xxi. 
Animals; xxii. Organization of the human body; xxiii. Sense and sensible things; 
xxiv. Embryonic development; xxv. Man a mikrokosmos; xxvi. Development of 
the individual soul in human bodies; xxvii. Limits of human knowledge; xxviii. 
Proper significance of life and death; xxix. On bodily and spiritual pleasure and 
pain; xxx. On the variety of languages; xxxi. The principles of reason according 
to Pythagoras; xxxii. The principles of reason according to the views of the Pure 
Brothers; xxxiii. The world a makrokosmos; xxxiv. The understanding and its 
object; xxxv. Revolutions of the stars and spheres; xxxvi. The soul’s love; 
xxxvii. The resurrection and future life; xxxviii. Quantity and variety of motion; 
xxxix. Cause and effects; xl. Definitions and determinations; xli. Difference of 
view on principles of creed; xlii. The right path to God; xliii. Creed of the Pure 
Brothers; xliv. Life of the Pure Brothers; xlv. True contents of the Mohammedan 
creed; xlvi. Essence of the divine nomos; xlvii. The call to God; xlviii Spirits 
and their actions; xlix. Forms of government; 1. The order and succession of 
beings constitutes the existence of the world; li. On witchcraft; lii. A descriptive 
index of the preceding treatises. 

To Prof. F. Dieterici, the principal authority on the Jkhwan as-Safa and their 
writings, we are indebted for accurate information on this subject, furnished in 
his excellent book, Die Philosophie der Araber im Xten Jahrhundert nach Chr. 

Though the volumes of the Pure Brothers are pervaded by a deeply religious 
spirit, the principle confessed by the authors, that the Mohammedan religion had 
become adulterated and that the only way to purify it was to bring it into close 
alliance with Greek philosophy, was sufficient to stamp the members of this order 
with the stigma of heresy in the eyes of every orthodox Mohammedan. Thus it 
came that little mention was made of the fraternity by Arabian writers; and as 
no author signed his name to the volume he composed, we should be in utter 
ignorance to whom the authorship of this little but very significant library be- 
longed, if Shahrzuri had not been less scrupulous than the other pious chron- 
iclers: he mentions five men as the authors of the fifty-one treatises, and Haji 
Khalfa gives the following names: 1. Abu Suleiman Muhammed ibn Nasr al 
Busti, surnamed al mukaddisi; 2. Abu-l-Hasan Ali ibn Harun az Zanjani; 3. 
Abu Ahmed an Naharjuri; 4. Al ’Aufi; 5. Zaid ibn Rifa’a. 

The paper concluded with a translation of the parable on how the Pure Broth- 


ers should live. 
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8. On a Manuscript Syriac Lectionary, by Prof. Hall. 


This manuscript was obtained by Dr. C. V. A. Van Dyck, of Beirdt, from the 
papal Jacobite convent in Damascus. For a Syriac MS. its contents are uncommon. 
They consist of a Lectionary in the Syriac language, but arranged after the Greek 
order. The Lectionary consists of an Evangelistarium, or Gospel lessons for the 
ecclvsiastical year, aud a Menology, or calendar of saints’ days or feasts for every 
day in the civil year. The beginning of the Evangelistarium is gone; but the 
beginning of tle Menology expressly states that it is ‘after the Greek order.” 

Externally, the manuscript appears to be in the original binding: heavy wooden 
boards covered with leather. The traces of metallic oruaments appear on both 
sides, and the two stout brass pins which caught the clasps are still there. 

The MS. now contains 95 leaves of ancient, tough cotton paper (charta Damas- 
cena), glazed after the fashion of the better oriental paper MSS., and somewhat 
worm-eaten and worn, especially at the two ends. It originally consisted of 13 
quires of 4 folios or 8 leaves each, except two, which had 5 folios or 10 leaves 
each. Besides the regular numbering of the quires or signatures, some later hand 
has added the same in Arabic—in words, not figures. This latter writing, how- 
ever, is older than the current script of to-day. Originally there were 108 leaves, 
of which 13 are now missing. In nearly every case where a leaf is gone, a slight 
stump is left, besides the other plain evidences. The worm holes present no 
obstacle to the reading; the only difficult plazes are those where water has dam- 
aged the upper half of the first twenty leaves, with a few smaller spots elsewhere. 
In a few places, not half a dozen lines in all, a second hand has retraced the 
reading where it had been destroyed by water, along with the glazing. 

The writing is in two columns to the page, 34 lines to the column. At the end 
of each principal division of the subject matter is usually an ornament, occupying 
the space of from one to four lines. Otherwise there is scarcely a break. In 
one, or perhaps two places, a space left for a rubric has remained unfilled; and 
here and there a blank is left at the end of a line where the end of the paragraph 
does not quite fill it. The height of the columns is 7 to 7} inches, the width of 
the inner column 24 inches, of the outer 2}. The space between the columns is 
# of an inch. 

The style of writing is a mixture of the Estrangela with the Jacobite; the latter 
more of the Palestinian than of the Mesopotamian type. Ornamental initials 
conform generally to the old Estrangela, except in case of olaph, which occurs in 
the greatest variety of shapes, but never in the marked Nestorian form. It is 
easy, on the whole, for one acquainted with the Estrangela to read the character, 
but not for one who is familiar only with the common printed varieties. 

There may have been two scribes. The handwriting is bolder in the later 
portions of the MS., and a few constant errors and misspellings in the first por- 
tions disappear in the later. 

In both the Evangelistarium and the Menology there appears here and there an 
auxiliary lesson note in Arabic; but these are only fourteen in all. They are 
written in the older Neskhi, but not as early as the transition from Cufic. Some 
of them appear to note lessons after the Syrian order. In one place mention is 
directly made of the coincidence with the Syrian lesson for a saint’s day. Thus 
the contents of the MS., together with the actual mention of “the Greek order,” 
fix the limit of its antiquity in the 12th century, and at the same time forbid 
assigning it to a much later date. With this the style of writing agrees; except 
that it seems to shut out the 12th century, and confine us to the 13th. It is not 
probable, though it is barely possible, that it was written early in the 14th. The 
early half of the 13th is the more probable date. 

In the rendering of ecclesiastical terms, personal epithets, and the like, the 
genius of the MS. inclines to the Syriac rather than to the Greek; though here 
and there a Greek genitive seems to be transferred. Such words as Chrysostom, 
Theologus, Stylites. Theotokos are translated into their Syriac equivalents. The 
transliteration of foreign words, including proper names, with all the other minu- 
tie which give a clue to the linguistic genius of the MS., show that the writers 
were pretty thoroughly Syrian, familiar with Arabic, but not well acquainted with 
Greek. The codex is, so to speak, at the opposite pole from the Syriac and 
Armenian palimpsest described by Tischendorf in his Anecdota Saecr. et Prof., p. 13. 
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The Evangelistarium agrees very nearly with the Greek lessons as given in 
Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, pp. 68-79, and in Smith's Dict. of Christion Antiqui- 
ties, pp. 955 ff., except that it commonly gives only the lessons for Saturdays and 
Sundays, with the more important fast and feast days. Week-day lessons are 
given from Easter to Pentecost, in Holy Week, and a few other places. The 
Menology gives the saints’ day lessons for every day in the year, and agrees as 
often as it disagrees with that given in Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, pp. 81 ff., 
and his extracts from the Jerusalem Syriac on pp. 291, 292. Several saints’ names 
occur which I have not found elsewhere. 

The scribe has here and there committed an error in writing the name of one 
Evangelist in place of another, and in writing the abbreviation for “ pentecost” 
where he intended “ passover,” and the like. He has been (apparently) too free 
in his use of the diacritic marks which cenote the plural. Otherwise diacritic 
points are rare, and generally confined to those which denote whether a pronoun 
is used substantively or in place of the substantive verb. and the like. 

I have collated the scripture readings with the text of Leusden and Schaaf (ed. 
of 1708; I have not the 2d, better one), as the most convenient standard; though 
I think the American Bible Society’s edition has a far better text. The version 
is Peshito. of course. Of the collation no remarks are needed here. It may be 
stated that the last 12 verses of the Gospel of Mark occur as the third of the 
eleven ‘‘ Resurrection Gospels,” as might be expected. The pericope de adulterd, 
as also to be expected, is ignored in the lesson which covers the context. In the 
lesson notes occur the notes of the Psalm, or of the Stichera (called Stichéron in 
the MS.); and these generally follow the text of the American edition, and 
Dathe’s Erpenius, and not that of the English edition. One Psalm appears to 
come from a place outside the Bible. (It is well known that the Psalms, etc., in 
the Maronite ritual include some from Ephrem, Jacob or James, and other fath- 
ers.) In Ps. xlv. 17, several times cited in the MS., the word for ‘thy name’ 
has a feminine suffix pronoun, as better fits the context; though the Masoretic 
Hebrew and the English edition of the Peshito have it masculine. 

The church lessons themselves, after the rubrics, most commonly begin with 
an introductory phrase, such as “At that time,” “Our Lord said to the Jews,” or 
“ Our Lord said to his disciples.” Sometimes they transpose the opeuing words, 
or add a word or more to the lesson from the context to make the meaning clear. 
Thus, “ Jesus said,” or “ Jesus came,” for “he said” or “he came.” Cases where 
the ipsissima verba of the Gospel begin the lesson are the infrequent exception. 

The rulricated portions of the notes are mingled with black. apparently with 
no other rule than to aid the eye. Abbreviations are very common in the notes, 
but not in the text, and then they are of the most obvious sort. 

As the manuscript now is, it commences in the midst of the lesson for Tuesday 
after Easter, at Luke xxiv. 18. Gaps in the MS. have taken away also the last 
four verses from the next Saturday’s lesson, all of the next Sunday’s, and matter 
from the lessons of the eve of Good Friday, occupying two leaves. The Evangel- 
istarium is therefore nearly complete; and the missing portions could probably be 
supplied with certainty. (The paper presented contains a translation of the les- 
son notes, and gives the scripture places of the lessons.) The lessons for the 
week days of Lent are quite different from those of the ordinary Greek order. 

The Menology commences with Ilfil, or September, and goes through the year. 
With each month, at the commencement, is stated the aumber of days, and the 
number of day-time hours and of night-time hours—with one or two exceptions. 
The translation of the rubrics of the Menology (given in full in the paper pre- 
sented) presented many difficulties in the transliteration of proper names. Two 
words occur for the ‘commemoration’ of a saint or an event; two words for 
‘saint,’ and two for ‘Gospel.’ The first two cases present difficulty in close 
rendering; the last case none at all, as ‘Evangel’ and ‘Gospel’ fit the case per- 
fectly. Two expressions occur for ‘mother of God;’ one literal, the other the 
Syriac equivalent for Georoxog or Deipara. The word for ‘apostle’ is used with 
a very great latitude, and yet means less than ‘ missionary.’ 

In the Menology the gaps, though less in quantity of missing leaves, are harder 
to fill than those of the Evanzelistar'um. They are the following: Ill (Sept.) 17 
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to the latter portion of the lst of Tishrin 2 (Oct.); the latter portion of 18th day 
of Candin 1 (December) to latter portion of 3d day of Candin 2 (January); 21st day 
of Heziran (June) by error of scribe; latter part of 29th Ab (August) to the end. 
Lessons, or parts of lessons, are thus wanting for 36 days of the Menology, or 
about one-tenth of the whole. The lessons are not always written out in full in 
the Menology, but denoted by reference. The following sample of one of the 
longer rubrics, taken at random, from the 4th of Candin 1, or December, shows one 
style. The passages merely referred to are denoted in brackets; the one vnbrack- 
eted is written out in full. 

“4. Commemoration of Saints Barbara and Juline [or Juliane], and of the pious 
John of Damascus. Psalm before the Gospel of matins: My soul keepeth thy 
testimonies and loveth them wondrously [Ps. cxix. 167]. Section: Princes have 
persecuted me without a cause [Ps. cxix. 161]. Gospel of Matins from Matthew. 
Saturday 17 from Matthew [Matt. xxv. 1-13]. And in the priestly ministration, 
from Mark. Mark vy, 24-28.” 

A good many choice bits of history or fable come out, which I have not always 
found elsewhere. In the note for the 9th of Tammfz (July) occurs the following 
remark, which has a classic as well as an ecclesiastical hinge: “ And in this day 
appeared the mother of God at the trembling water in the mount of Daphne. For 
she appeared to the apostles and [to] John, when they wandered by the Holy 
Spirit from Sion mother of the church and established there the first born of 
Antioch the city of Syria, having obtained mercy with God.” 

The Scripture passages now in the MS., not counting the short ones inserted for 
reference, are the following: 

Matthew i. 1-25; iii. 13-17; iv. 1-25; v. 1-48; vi. 1-33; vii. 1-11, 24-29; viii. 
1-34; ix. 1-13, 18-35; x. 1-8, 16-22, 32, 33, 37-42; xi. 1-15, 27-30; xii. 30-37; 
xiii. 45-54; xiv. 1-12, 14-34; xv. 21-39; xvi. 13-20; xvii. 1-27; xviii. 1-4, 
10-20, 23-35; xix. 3-12, 16-30; xx. 1-16, 29-34; xxi. 1-11, 15-43; xxii. 1-46; 
xxiii. 1-39; xxiv. 1-51; xxv. 1-46; xxvi. 1, 2, 6-16, 44-75; xxvii. 1-66; xxviii. 
1-18. ° 

Mark i. 9-11, 35-44; ii. 1-12, 14-17, 23-45; iii. 1-5; v. 24-28; vi. 14-27; vii. 
31-37; viii. 27-31, 34-38; ix, 1, 17-31; x. 32-45; xi. 1-11, 22-26; xv. 16-41, 
43-47; xvi. 1-20. 

Luke i. 1-68, 76-80; ii, 22-40; iii. 1-22; iv. 1-13, 16-41; v. 1-11, 17-32; vi. 
1-10, 17-23, 31-36; vii. 1-23, 36-48; viii, 5-21, 26-39, 41-56; ix. 1-6, 28-43, 
57-62; x. 1-12, 16-21, 25-42; xi. 27, 28; xii. 2-12, 16-21, 32-40; xiii. 10-17, 
19-29; xiv. 1-11, 16-24; xv. 2-32; xvi. 10-31; xvii. 3-10, 12-19; xviii. 9-14, 
18-27, 35-43; xix. 1-10, 28-40; xx. 1-8, 46, 47; xxi. 1-4, 8, 9, 25-27, 33-36; 
xxii. 1-39; xxiii. 32-49; xxiv. 1-12, 18-53. 

John i. 29-51; iii, 1-28; iv. 46-54; v. 1-15, 17-47; vi. 1, 2, 5-33, 35-44, 47- 
59; vii. 1-30, 37-52; viii. 12-59; ix. 1-41; x. 1-9, 17-42; xi, 1-45, 47-54; xii. 
1-50; xiii. 1-8, 31-38; xiv. 1-31; xv. 1-27; xvi. 1-33; xvii. 1-26; xviii. 1-40; 
xix. 1-42; xx. 1-18; xxi. 1-25. 

These are enumerated simply as being present in the MS. The table of lessons 
would be very different. Besides this, a number of passages from all the Evangel- 
ists occur twice, some from Matthew and John three times, and some from John 
four times. The portions relating to the passion are those which are most repeated. 


9. On the connection between verbs of ‘ putting’ and ‘ giving,’ 
by Prof. Charles Short, of Columbia College, New York. 


Prof. Short illustrated the near relation between the verbs signifying ‘ put’ and 
‘give’ principally from the Indo-European roots dhd and da, and their confusions 
and interchanges of office even in Sanskrit, but still more in the other branches of 
Indo-European language, especially the Latin. He regarded it as probable that 
these two roots were twin forms of one original. Corresponding facts from the 
Semitic and other tongues were adduced. 


10. On the Chinese accounts of Fu-sang, supposed by some to 
designate America, and of other countries described in connection 
with this, by Prof. 5. Wells Williams, of New Haven. 
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Prof. Williams's paper presented the account given by the Chinese archeologist 
Ma Twan-lin respecting Fu-sang and certain other countries lying east of China 
beyond sea. This eminent author flourished in the troubled times which wit- 
nessed the conquest of his native land by the Mongols under Kublai Khan; and 
he was busy writing his Antiquarian Researches while Marco Polo was travelling 
about the country (A. D. 1275 to 1295) in the service of the Grand Khan. The 
date of the deaths of these two men was about the year 1324. Ma Twan-lin’s 
work is arranged in twenty-five books, the last one named Researches into the 
Four Frontiers ; out of its 250 sections, only nine describe the maritime countries 
on the east. The account of Japan is too long to translate here, and would add 
nothing to clear up the question as to the identification of Fu-sang. The other 
eight are translated from the original text, in the order in which they stand, since 
this order has a bearing upon the position of Fu-sang. They are the following: 

Sect. XVI.—Hia-i. The land of the Crab Barbarians or Foreigners. 

Sect. XVII.—Fu-sang. The kingdom of Fu-sang. 

Sect. XVITI.—Nii Kwoh. The kingdom of Women. 

Sect. XIX.— Wan Shin. The kingdom of Pictured Bodies. 

Sect. XX.—Za Han. The kingdom of Great Han. 

Sect. XXI.— Chii Jii Kwoh. The kingdom of Dwarfs. 

Sect. XXII.—Chang-jin Kwoh. The kingdom of Giants. 

Sect. XXIII.—Liu-kiu. The kingdom of Lewchew. 

The first of the eight is known to refer to the island of Yezo, and the Chinese 
still call the region by that name. The next country, Fu-sang, is not described 
by Ma Twan-lin himself; he merely quotes the narrative of the Shaman or 
Buddhist priest Hwui-shin, who returned from Fu-sang in A. D. 499. This man 
reported that it lay twenty thousand ii (about 7000 miles) east of China, and was 
famous for its fu-sang trees, whence it derived its name. The people made paper 
from the bark of this tree, and also spun thread of which they manufactured 
cloth and brocade for dresses. They knew how te write, and had an established 
government. Hwui-shin’s account contains several other particulars, which were 
first made use of by the learned orientalist De Guignes in 1761 to prove that the 
land thus described was Mexico. This view hag been criticised by Klaproth, 
supported by Neumann, and in China made the subject of papers by Bretschneider 
and Sampson, who opposed the view of De Guignes. All their arguments 
were reviewed by Leland in a small volume published in 1875, in which he 
upheld the original opinion of De Guignes. His conclusion has since found an 
advocate in the French sinologue Marquis d’Hervey de St. Denis, who had met 
with some additional information in a Chinese history. Prof. Williams summa- 
rized the arguments which make it difficult to regard Mexico as the country 
spoken of, and mentioned two especially, which are derived from Hwui-shin’s 
report itself. One is the manufacture of kin or brocade from the bark of the 
fu-sang tree (Broussunetia papyrifera) ; this fabric, called nishiki, is woven of silk 
and paper, and still worn by the Japanese. He exhibited a specimen of this 
peculiar cloth which was obtained in 1854 at Hakodaté in Yeso; its iridescence 
is very remarkable; and no such fabric is known to have ever been woven in 
any other land. The other proof against Fu-sang being Mexico is the statement 
that the colors of the king’s robes varied with the ten cyclic years which denote 
the dual action of the five elements, wood, fire, earth, metal, water. This refer- 
ence shows that at the time the people of Fu-sang knew and adopted the sexa- 
genary cycle for computing time and periods; while no such scheme is known to 
have existed among any people on the American continent. The probability was 
strong, therefore, that Fu-sang referred to the island of Saghalien, a part of which 
once belonged to Japan under the name of Karafto; this conclusion is supported 
by the old name Fu-shi koku, or kingdom of Fu-sang, which the Japanese employ 
for their own kingdom even to this day. 

The 18th in the list is the kingdom of Women, a country only reported on the 
authority of the same priest Hwui-shin. It se-ms to refer to one of the Kurile 
Islands; and a legend of the same nature is alluded to by Col. Yule, in his Cathay 
and the Way Thither, as current in Ma Twan-lin’s time. 

The notice of the 19th, called the land of Pictured Bodies, is not directly 
ascribed to Hwui-shin, but to the histories of the same period; it cannot be 
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decided whether tattooing, or marking the body with colored clay like the North 
American Indians, is meant. This land would naturally be looked for also among 
the Kurile Islands, as it is placed 2000 miles northeast of Japan. 

The 20th in the list is mentioned by several Chinese authors, and their various 

“accounts of Ta Han only prove that they had no definite idea of its position. 

In the next section three separate kingdoms are mentioned: namely, the land of 
Dwarfs, the Black Teeth kingdom, and the Naked People’s Land. The notices 
are all probably hearsay reports of places in the Indian Archipelago. 

The 22d section speaks of a land of Giants, and from the reference in it to Sin- 
lo, or Eastern Corea, one would look for it in the islands between that country and 
Japan. A small Japanese cyclopedia was shown to the Society, in which a naked 
giant was represented as holding a richly dressed dwarf standing on his extended 

hn. 

The last of these eastern kingdoms described is Lewchew, but the description 
confuses the Pescadore and Madji-co-sima groups with their more casterly and 
civilized kingdom. 

The conclusion to be derived from all these various notices of the lands situated 
east of China is, that Ma Twan-lin had no definite knowledge of any of them from 
personal observation, and gathered his accounts from the most credible sources at 
his command, supposing that they were all easily reached by Chinese and Japanese 
vessels. 


11. On Indra in the Rig-Veda, by Mr. E. D. Perry. of Columbia 
College, New York City. 


The primary object of this essay is to give as distinct an account of the god 
Indra as possible, as he appears in the light shed upon him by the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda; more especially, to determine with accuracy the position held by him 
in the Vedic pantheon, and his original significance. his Naturbedeutung : i. e. the 
powers of Nature which lie behind and are symbolized by this striking personitica- 
tion. The preliminary part of the work is of course a searching examination of the 
hymns themselves, and a conscientious interpretation of all passages in any way 
bearing upon the subject. Great care is taken to avoid two dangers: on the one 
hand, that of overhasty combination and compariscn with seeming parallels in ex- 
tra-In:lian mythology; and on the otler, that of following too closely what may be 
called the ritualistic tendency. which puts these ancient hymns (which breathe out 
the freshness of nature, and display the Indian people in the vigor of youth) on 
the same level with the religious monstrosities of a cunning, subtle ingenious, 
and yet frivolous priesthood of a later age, and attempts to explain obscure points 
in the text by not less imperfectly understood details of the later ceremonial.* 

The Rig-Veda is the only source from which materials have been thus far drawn. 
The Brdahmanas show so decided an advance beyond Vedic ideas that great confu- 
sion would have followed any attempt to combine them. The same reason pre- 
vails with regard to the Yajus. The Séman contains only 60 or 70 verses not 
found in the Rik, and these offer nothing of value. A preliminary examination of 
the Atharvan shows that the results to be obtained from it would not differ 
materially from those furnished by the Rik, and its discussion has been postponed 
until later. 

The essay is divided into four parts, as follows: I. The primitive conceptions 
of the Indians regarding Indra, and the powers of nature which are represented 
under this personification ; II. The accounts of Indra’s parentage, and the narra- 
tives and legends of his birth; III. The functions of Indra in the supernatural 
and the natural, the physical and the moral world; IV. The conception of Indra 
as a definite person, and the descriptions of him resulting from this conception. 

I. The opinion has prevailed among scholars that Indra was, both in his origin 
and subsequeut development, a sky-god. Roth, in his first published essay on 


* To the first of these perils Myriantheus seems to have fallen a prey; his work, 
Die Agvins oder Arischen Dioskuren, was published at Munich in 1876. The 
other has often proved disastrous to Alfred Hillebrandt, who is represented in 
this field by two books, Ueber die Gottin Aditi (Breslau, 1876), and Varuna und 
Mitra (1877). 
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the subject of Indian religion (in Zeller’s Theol. Jahrbuch, 1846) calls him the 
god of the bright clear vault of heaven ;* Lassen, in his Jndische Alterthumskunde, 
takes substantially the same view, differing from Roth only in regard to the 
etymology of the name. Wuttke failed completely to grasp the true nature of 
Indra, and saw him only from the standpoint of the later Brahmanic descriptions, 
Benfey, Miller, Grassmann, and others call him a sky-god (Grassmann, the god 
of the bright firmament; the othevs, the god of the rain-sky).+ Ludwig cautiously 
names him “ the god of the sky, under whose protection and guidance stand on 
the one hand the sun and stars, on the other the phenomena of the thunder- 
storm;” and adds that this deity seems to unite in his one person the characteris- 
tics of several older divinities. Bergaigne, viewing only the ethical side of Indra’s 
nature, maintains that he is less intimately connected with natural phenomena 
than any other of the Indian divinities. It is here attempted to be proved that 
for the Vedic period at least Indra is to be regarded, not as a sky-god, but as 
belonging to a region the conception of which was purely and exclusively Indian 
—the region of the air, a middle ground between heaven and earth; and that he 
was above all the personification of the thunder-storm, of the storm in its entire 
magnificence and grandeur; in which respect he is distinguished from the other 
storm gods, who represent particular features of that phenomenon. 

The most probable derivation of the word indra is that proposed by Roth: 
namely, from the root én or inv, from which the word is formed with the suffix 
ra, a d being inserted, as in Greek dav-d-péc, weonu-3-pia. Ludwig mentions a 
Slavonic word. jedrii, ‘swift,’ as the only representative of indra in Indo-Euro- 
pean language. 

II. The passages in which reference is made to the circumstances of Indra’s 
birth are numerous, much less so those which afford any clue to the subject of his 
parentage. They are best divided into four groups: viz. 1. physical accounts, 
i.e. such as display most prominently the original element of the mythus, the 
immediate impression made by the observation of natural phenomena. in which 
details that mightiest of phenomena, the thunder-storm, are described, often with 
striking fidelity; 2. anthropomorphic accounts, in which Indra’s original signifi- 
cance in nature gives place to his humanized form and character, and in which, 
accordingly, his birth is represented as occurring in accordance with human ex- 
perience ; 3. accounts which mention Indra’s parentage, but omit to name or 
characterize sufficiently his parents; and 4. accounts of his origin which are 
plainly the results of conscious speculation on the part of the priests. Dyaus 
or heaven seems to have been thought of as Indra’s father, whenever any one partic- 
ular deity is meant, and as his mother, Prthivi or earth. Later views made him 
a child of Aditi; but the opinion, advanced by Hillebrandt, that this is to be 
accepted for the Vedic period too, is quite untenable. In several passages Indra is 
called putreh gavasas, ‘Son of Might;’ accordingly, the name (avast, applied to 
his mother in two passages, seems merely equivalent to ‘the mighty one,’ and 
gives us no real clue. In the puzzling verse x. 101.12 we find Indra styled 
“Son of Nishtigri;” but the word nishtigr? is met with nowhere else, and no 
data are at hand to explain it. Sdéyana, of course, explains it; he makes it equiva- 
lent to Aditi. : 

III. The subject of Indra’s functions in the universe is extremely copious, and 
embraces several questions of equal importance and difficulty. In the various 
manifestations of his power we find a ground on which he stands in common with 
other divinities. The most prominent of these manifestations is the battle which 
he has to fight in the air against the demons who steal the rain and light and 
withhold them from mortals; the most gracious act of his goodness, the restoration 
of these blessings to suffering men. His activity in this field brings him into an 
especially close connection with Trita, concerning whom it is endeavored to prove 
that he is an older deity who originally performed the functions of the later Indra, 
and sank gradually into insignificance before the rising national hero; with the 


* Roth’s latest views, as expressed in the Pet. Dict., differ widely from these. 
He there calls him the chief of the deities of the middle region, i.e. the air, 


between heaven and earth. 
+ Yet in his Chips, 11., p. 91, Miller styles him the chief solar deity of India! 
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Adityas, especially with Varuna. whose lieutenant in a certain field Indra seems 
to have been, until finally he succeeded his master on the throne of heaven (a 
question treated of at considerable length in the essay); with the Maruts, the gods 
of the storm, who support their leader Indra in the storm-battle; with Soma, 
originally the weli-known intoxicating beverage supposed by the simple-minded 
worshippers to be enjuyed by the god with even greater gusto than they them- 
selves experienced, but before long personified and elevated into a hero of bound- 
less prowess, and associated with Indra in all his exploits; with Brhaspati or 
Brahmanaspati, the god of prayer; with Agni, the god of fire and lightning, and 
Vishnu, the sun-god; and with Tvashtar and the Rbhu’s, the skillful armorers 
and artificers. From the notion of Indra’s paramount importance in preserving 
the natural order of the world was developed by gradual stages the belief that he 
was its creator, in which character we find him celebrated in passages of great 
sublimity. His beuevolence towards his worshippers, finally, is praised in grate- 
ful language, and gives occasion for associating with him Pdshan and the two 
Acvins, the divinities of benevolence par excelience amoung the Indiwns. 

IV. The extraordinary popularity which this robust deity (who in the warlike 
epic period becomes the supreme unchallenged ruler of the gods) enjoyed among 
the Indian Aryans was the cause of his being celebrated in the most extravagant 
language. His personal appearance, his weapons, horses, chariot, his enormous 
appetite and still more prodigious thirst, are all described with the minuteness 
and exaggeration characteristic ther as now of eastern poetry. 


12. On Reformed Buddhism in China and Japan, by Pres. 
Martin. 


Buddhism has always exhibited a remarkable facility of adaptation to the char- 
acters and circumstances of the peop!e among whom it has been propagated. 
Hence the great difference in the aspects of the same religion in Tibet and Tar- 
tary, China and Japan, Ceylon and Burma. It might therefore be expected that 
Buddhism would undergo considerable modifications whenever it was brought 
into contact with Christianity. This is notably the case in Japan; and the modi- 
fications referred to have perhaps shown themselves earlier in that country on 
account of the lively susceptible character of the people. In illustration of this, 
the speaker proceeded to give an account of a visit which he had made in com- 
pany with Mr. Nishima, a native Christian pastor, to a Buddhist College in Kioto, 
the ancient capital. 

The buildings suggest reform by their external appearance, being in the best 
style of European architecture, and in strong contrast with the famous Hungkon 
temple, to which they are attached. They were erected, it is said. at a cost of 
360,000 yen, or $300,000. The organization is not yet complete, but provision is 
made for the various departments of instruction usually found in western univer- 
sities. In the department of Natural Philosophy, the speaker was shown a large 
collection of apparatus (mostly imported) for the purpose of teaching experimental 
physics; and in the department of theology he saw a class of forty candidates 
for the priesthood taking notes of a lecture that was being delivered by a vener- 
able looking Bonze. 

The name of the sect to which this establishment belongs is Shinsiu, or the 
‘new doctrine ;’ and a tract which the speaker received from one of the profes- 
sors indicates how justly it may claim that designation; explaining that the 
adherents of the Shinsiu have abandoned the practice of compulsory celibacy, 
renounced ascetic rites, and rejected the worship of all Buddhas or other deities, 
except Amida, the Unlimited or Kternal. This document further states that the 
soul is in a state of salvation the moment it exercises faith in the love of Amida: 
all of which are Christian doctrines under pagan names. 

In China such reformed sects are numerous; but they have not in any case 
approached so near to the adoption of Christian dogmas, and are distinguished 
from the current Buddhism of that empire chiefly by an attitude of protest against 
certain forms of popular idolatry. 


13. The Sutra in Forty-two Chapters, translated from the Tibe- 
tan by Mr. W. W. Rockhill, of Baltimore, Md.; presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary. 
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Mr. Rockhill points out in his introductory notice that this brief Sutra, one of 
the canonical works of Buddhism, has been already twice translated from 
the Tibetan—by A. Schiefner (1851) and L. Feer (1878); and also once from the 
Chinese, by Mr. 8. Beal (J. R. A. S., vol. xix., 1862). He has been led to make a 
translation into English from the Tibetan version also by the fact that it contains 
in a concise form the most important points of Buddhist dogma and morals. The 
text used by him is the lithographed one published in 1868 by M. Feer from a 
copy in four languages (Chivese, Tibetan, Mongol, and Manchu) brought to France 
by the Abbé Huc. 

The introduction (placed in the original text at the end of the work), giving the 
usual history of the importation of Buddhism into China, is as follows: 

“Tn the 24th year of Tiu Tou Wang (the emperor Chao of the Chow) the 
year of the wood-tiger (1029 B. C.), the 4th month, the 8th day, a body of light 
coming from the southwest appeared in the king’s palace. The king and his 
ministers, having seen it, questioned the wise men, who answered by the following 
prophecy: ‘It is a sign that a mighty Lord will appear in that quarter (of the 
world), and that after a thousand years his doctrine will reach this land.’ 

“ After that, in the 53d year of Muh Wang (949 B. C.), in the year of the water- 
ape, the second month, the 15th day, the Master (Sakyamuni) showed the way to 
enter into the Nirvana. 

“ After 1013 years (from the luminous ———- in the reign Yung-ping, 
(65 A. D.), the eighth of Han Ming-thi, in the first month, in the night of the 15th 
day, the king hada dream. A being of more than eight cubits in height, of the 
color of gold, (whose body) emitted light like the sun, descended into the palace. 
‘ My doctrine,’ he said, ‘ will spread itself gradually over this country.’ The fol- 
lowing day, (the king) having questioned his ministers (about this dream), the 
minister Hphu yi (Fu yi) answered him thus: ‘ Long ago, in the time of Tiu Tou 
Wang, there was a prophecy made in answer (to a question) ; 7 this dream of the 
king’s agrees with it.’ 

“Then the king looked over the old records, and was made happy by finding 
this prophecy of the time of Tiu Tou Wang. The king sent eighteen men, among 
whom was the minister Wang Tsun, into the west, to try to discover the teaching 
of the Buddha. 

“ They arrived at the kindom of Yuo-chi, where two men of India of the family of 
Kacyapa, the Arhat Matangipa and the Pandit Gobharana (helped them) to put 
on a white horse the fundamental works, the Sutra in 42 chapters and other 
Sutras, both of the Great and the Little Vehicle, and also a vase full of relics of 
the Master. (After that) they started back by the road by which they had come. 
At the end of the 12th month they arrived at the fortress of Lo-yang. 

“Tn six years from that time, the Arhat and the Pandit had converted the 
unbelievers of the Black Plain (i. e. China). 

“ After that, the Arhat and the Pandit rising into the air spoke these verses to 
the king: 


‘ The foxes’ whelps are not of the lion’s race ; 
A burning lamp is not like the sun and moon; 
A little pond is not like the whole ocean; 
Every mountain has not the majesty of Meru; 
The cloud of the Law covers the whole world ; 
The rain of the Law moisteneth the seeds (in the hearts) of all mankind ; 
By showing wonders and miracles 
(The Law) teaches mankind in all quarters of the world.’ 


“ Having spoken thus, they returned to India by means of their magical powers. 

“This is the origin and history of this Sutra. Originally it did not exist in 
Tibetan; but having been put in the Chinese Bkahhgyur (pron. Kanjur), it was 
translated into the Manchu language by order of the High one guarded by heaven 
(Kienlung), and translated also into the language of Bod (i.e. Tibet) by Dkah- 
behu Subhagacreyadhwaja and Dkah-bchn Dhyanarishtamvyasa. It was trans- 
lated into the language of Sog (i. e. Mongolian) by the learned professor 
Prajnodayavyasa. The patron of the doctrine of the Victorious (i. e. Jina, the 
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Buddha), Hing lin, wishing to make known the Law, gave one hundred ounces of 
silver to have it engraved and printed in the four languages. 

“May the seeds of virtue given to those who have become exceeding holy 
help the doctrine of the Victorious to be widely diffused for many years to come ; 
may there not be in (all) the quarters of the earth either sickness, or famine, or 
tumult, or quarrelling. May all living beings speedily arrive at that wisdom which 
has no superior.” 


14. On the Transliteration of Sanskrit, by Prof. Whitney. 


In this paper, the subject was presented substantially as below. 

The question of the transliteration of Sanskrit is not merely a part of the vast 
and difficult one of representing alphabetic sounds in general by Roman letters; 
it has a quite specific and practical aspect: namely, how are the native Indian 
characters best to be turned into European ones, in view of the very great use 
made of the latter by Sanskrit scholérs and by philologists geverally. Not only 
are Sanskrit words and forms constantly needing to be quoted in philological 
works, where the intricacy of the devandgari alphabet. and the difficulty of setting 
it along with our ordinary types, make transliteration necessary; whole volumes, 
and of every class, are published in, the transliterated form, even such texts as 
the Rig-Veda (Aufrecht), the Taittiriya-Samhita (Weber), the Aitareya-Brahmana 
(Aufrecht), ete. There is nothing illegitimate about this: the language is written 
in India, to no small extent, in whatever alphabet the writers are accustomed to 
employ for other purposes; and there is no reason why we may not allow our- 
selves to do the same. 

The systems of transliteration employed are in detail very various, almost every 
leading scholar and periodical having a peculiar one, more or less different from 
every other. Respecting only a small minority of letters is there entire agree- 
ment: these are a, i, u, k, g, t, d, p, b, n, m, 7, l, 8; although also ¢, d, h, h are used 
nearly universally. It is true that this variety causes little practical difficulty, 
since he who employs one syriem is but slightly embarrassed to understand any 
of the rest; and hence scholars need not be strongly urged to abandon methods 
long employed by them and take up new ones; yet it is evidently desirable that 
usage should at any rate be made to tend gradually toward unity. The points of 
discordance are of every kind and degree: in some cases, choice is a matter of 
indifference, and must be arbitrarily made, merely for the sake of unity; but 
there are also signs current whose use is decidedly to be reprobated, and, if pos- 
sible, put down. 

In reference to the vowels, in the first place, the leading question is, how long 
quantity shall be marked. The usual English (and hence also Indian) method has 
long been to write an acute accent over the long vowel: thus, 4d. This is wholly 
to be disapproved; both because there is no adaptedness in such a mark to such 
& purpose, and because it thus becomes impossible to accentuate a vowel at all. 
Continental usage is divided between the macron and the circumflex accent: 
thus, @ or d. The choice between these two is comparatively indifferent; yet the 
former (4) must be allowed to be on the whole preferable, for the reasons that 
the macron was devised for this particular purpose and has no other, and that it 
is more easily combined with the accent-marks (a consideration of prime impor- 
tance): there is, in fact, a degree of incongruity in writing two accent-marks, a 
circumflex and an acute or grave, over the same letter. Grassmann’s device, of 
using the macron for simple long and the circumflex for long acute, is ingenious, 
and obviates a certain difficulty as regards type; but it is hardly worthy of gen- 
eral adoption, since it involves an inconsistency, and also leaves the case of a 
long circumflex (svarita) unprovided for. For these reasons, after employing the 
circumflex-sign for thirty years, I have myself recently adopted the macron 
instead. 

The question of representation of the r-vowel is of quite another kind. Two 
signs divide between them general usage: namely, r and ri (and to the former of these 
Lepsius’s sign, with little circle instead of dot beneath the r, may be regarded as 
practically equivalent, being theoretically preferable). Here the choice is not a 
matter of indifference, but involves an obviously important principle: not to give 
unnecessarily to a single element a double sign involving a false utterance. All 
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who understand Sanskrit phonetics know that the sound represented is a pure 
r-sound, and that ri is a later Hindu mispronunciation; there is no reason, theo- 
retical or practical, why we should adopt and perpetuate the error. Simple r, 
with marks of quantity and of accent to be added as in the case of the other short 
vowel signs, is the only acceptable representative. It follows, of course, that /, 
and not /, and @ fortiori not that monstrous absurdity /ri, should be written for 
the /-vowel. 

The representation of the diphthongs has its minor difficulties. For the guna- 
diphthongs, there is almost universal acceptance of the signs e, 0, with the cor- 
responding pronunciation ; and this pronunciation has been so long the custom in 
India, and hence also without exception in Europe, that no scruple need be felt 
as to admitting the e- and o-signs. Yet the value of those diphthongs was so 
evidently ai, au at the beginning, and even in earliest Sanskrit, that we cannot 
help wishing it were possible to introduce the corresponding written forms—as 
indeed has been done, though without further imitation, by one or two French 
scholars, the usages of their own language favoring the substitution. The heavier 
diphthongs are written either ai, au or di, du: the latter are more etymologically 
correct, but the former are easier, and sufficiently well suited to e, 0; there is not 
much to choose between them. To make evident the diphthongal quantity, 2 and 
6 are written by some: it is well enough, yet seems a needless trouble; Grass- 
mann’s 2, 6 for the heavier diphthongs has found no imitation, and is not to be 
commended. 

The designation of the acute (uddtta) accent by our ordinary acute mark is 
universal; and nearly or quite so is likewise that of the circumflex (svarita) by 
our so-called grave accent (thus, yd). No more suitable sign than the latter 
could be devised, since the tone signified by it is in fact a downward slide 
forward. 

Passing now to the consonants, the first question concerns the mode of writ ng 
the aspirate mutes. And here, the addition of an h to the non-aspirate is well- 
nigh universal; Bopp’s added reversed apostrophe—as ¢ etc.—is hardly any 
longer in use. In this there is nothing to be regretted; the element by which the 
aspirate differs from the non-aspirate may be sufficiently well signified by h, nor 
does the distinction of surd and sovant in regard to it need to be insisted on. 
As to the mute-classes, the marking of the linguals (or by whatever other name 
we may call the mirdhanya-class) with a dot beneath—thus, t, d—is also nearly 
without exception, and unobjectionable. But the treatment of the palatals is a 
harder question, and embarrassed moreover by the doubt concerning the precise 
phonetic value of the sounds at a given period. To me, c and j (with, of course, 
ch and jh as aspirates) seem on the whole to be preferred: accented gutturals (as 
k’, g’) are more burdensome, and also interfere with the clearness of the actual 
accent; nor should, on theoretical grounds, any diacritical mark be employed with 
so diverse values. This last reason is conclusive also against the common English 
use of ch and chh—in which, moreover, is involved a needless waste of time and 
labor. 

Of the nasals, n and m pass without question; and », for the lingual, goes by 
constraint of analogy with ¢, d; as regards the two others, considerations of con- 
venience must determine. One of them will naturally be written 7, because that 
sign is widely found already provided in fonts of type; and, in accordance with 
its general value, this is best assigned to the palatal nasal. For the remaining 
guttural is ofteuest met with an x with short horizontal line above it—which line 
ought, by its length or otherwise, to be well distinguished from the macron. 

In connection with the nasals may be considered the representation of the 
anusvara, difficult both on account of the variety of methods employed, and 
because, with the Hindu phonetists as well as with their modern successors, there 
has been question as to the phonetic value of the sound: whether and how far 
it was a nasalization of the vowel, or a nasal element following the vowel. Since, 
however, the Hindu texts in general use the same sign for all the different classes 
of cases, and whatever their theoretic estimate of the sound, there appears to be 
no good reason why we should not do the same thing with the same unanimity: 
writing, for example, hansa, and allowing its z to be viewed as having either the 
one character or the other. For it would be as good as impossible to provide a 
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complete set of vowel-signs, unaccented and accented, with’a mark of nasality 
added. Whether x or m shall be used as basis, and what and where the diacriti- 
cal mark applied, must be mainly a matter of arbitrary selection: I prefer a dot 
above rather than below, because the dot below is already iu full use as lingual 
mark, and because the dot above seems like a reproduction of the corresponding 
devandgari sign; and further, the adoption of the latter allows us to write # for 
a more independent anusvdra, and m for an m assimilated to a following conso- 
nant—a distinction which has a hizh practical convenience. 

Of the semivowels, only the palatal and labial call for discussion. For the 
latter of these, too, v is so generally current as representative that it may almost 
pass for universal ; a few Germans use w instead, but for no good and defensible 
reason. Historically best, to be sure, would be a w in the English sense and 
having the English utterance. Yet the English sound is also originally repre- 
sented by v; and as we write both Latin vinwm and French vin. recognizing the 
w-sound as belonging to the earlier word and the v-sound to the later, we may 
properly enough do the same in the Sanskrit. For the palatal semivowel are 
widely used both y and j. The latter has much in its favor, being in all respects 
related to i as v to u; and it is to the Germans the natural sign for the sound, as 
is y to the English and French The choice of designation has to be made in 
connection with that for the sonant palat:1 mute; and there is, it may fairly be 
claimed, a gain of convenience and economy in adopting for the two sounds j and 
y, rather than in taking g’ and j, and so leaving y out of use altogether. 

Among the sibilants we have only one fixed point, the dental s; in regard to 
the other two usage is very fluctuating, and the prevailing practice not altogether 
to be approved. It was apparently by some mishap that at the outset sh came to 
be used by the English for the lingual instead of the palatal sibilant, the two 
being regarded as practically undistinguished in utterance (for the definition of 
the lingual as like sh in shwn, and the palatal as like ss in session, though servilely 
copied from one grammar to another down to the latest, really means this, since 
the sounds in the two words are precisely the same); the impression was thus 
given that the lingual was the normal sh-sound, and the error has been perpetuated 
in a great variety of way-. There is one wholly unobjectionable mode of correci- 
ing it: namely, by letting the lingual point below the letter do for the sibilant what 
it does for the mutes and nasal, and so writing s. This Grassmann (as perhaps 
some before him) has done, and others are doing—myself, for example, after 
reluctantly writing sh for a generation. The sign sh, or anything else involving 
the same implication, should be banished from general use. For the palatal 
sibilant, the customary English sign s’ is very bad, as again using an accent- 
mark to signify what is not accent, and embarrassing the designation of the real 
accent. On the continent is most widely employed the sign ¢, which answers the 
purpose quite sufficiently well, although nothing very positive is to be said in its 
favor save that it includes a pulatal letter as basis, and is found provided and 
ready for use in maay fonts. In an alphabet of wider bearing, whatever sign 
stands for the sh-sound wotild be the most suitable representative of this sibilant.* 

Bopp’s addition of a diacritical point to our A as sign of the Sanskrit aspiration 
has, so far as observed, found no imitators, and is not to be commended. The 
character h for visarga is too firmly rooted in general usage to be displaced; nor 
is there pressing need for seeking a better representative for the sound. 

To sum up briefly: the items to be most strongly urged, as involving important 
principles, are the use of r and s for the lingual vowel and the lingual sibilant 
respectively ; of next consequence, for the sake of uniformity, is the adoption of 
the signs c, j, y, ¢ for the palatal sounds; the designations of long vowels, of the 
diphthongs, of the nasals, are minor matters, which will doubtless settle them- 
selves by degrees in the right manner. 

A remark or two may be added as to the division of words. As every one 
knows. there is in the manuscripts no division at all; the whole text is written 
solid, and prose and verse alike. The European rule is, to make in devandgar 
writing or printing a separation between words, whenever it can be done without 


* A recent isolated case of the introduction of s as sign of the palatal sibilant is 
against every analogy, and alto,ether to be condemned. 
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any alteration of the written form; and it is so reasonable, and so universally ~ 
practiced, that no suggestion of a change appears called for. In transliterated 
text, now, the natural adaptation of this rule would evidently be, to separate 
wherever the transliterated form suffers no alteration: thus, for example, tdi 
savitéir vérenyam. To write tatsavitirvarenyam because in devandgar? the words 
would have to be so connected is certainly the height of unpractical bad logic— 
not to say of pedantry. The Boppian method of dividing also words whose final and 
initial vowels are fused into one sound, putting a single or double apostrophe 
before the second word, will naturally be followed only where the convenience of 
earliest beginners has to be consulted; but too anxiously to avoid it there seems 
to me to savor of the pedantic. Certainly, its application in transliterated texts 
(e. g. tathdi ’vd "sit) is not only unobjectionable, but to be recommended; and it 
is even ag good as imperative where the authoritative form of a word (as deter- 
mined, for example, by a pada-text or by a commentary) is to be briefly signified. 

15. Notes on certain analogous Structures and Constructions 
in Tibetan and Japanese, by Mr. Rockhill; presented by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Mr. Rockhill briefly reviews the analogies between the two languages in ques- 
tion with regard to the verb, the noun-forms in construction. the formation of 
abstracts and diminutives, the uses of adjectives and numerals, of pronouns and 
adverbs, the value of reduplications, and so on. 

One or two other communications were for lack of time with- 
drawn, to be presented at the next meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the authorities of Columbia College, for 
the hospitable reception and entertainment offered by them, was 

assed, and the Society adjourned, to meet again in Boston on 
ednesday, May 25th, 1881. 
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Proceedings at Boston, May 18th, 1881. 


Tue Society assembled at the usual place and time. The Pres- 
ident and all the Vice-Presidents being absent, the chair was 
taken by Prof. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge, and later by Rev. 
W. H. Ward, of New York. 

The Treasurer’s report for the last year was read, and his 
accounts audited by a committee appointed for the purpose, and 
accepted. The summary of accounts is as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, May 19th, 1880, - - $674.06 
Annual assessments paid in, - $570.00 


Sale of the Journal, - - . - 194.22 
Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, - 27.57 


Total receipts of the year, . - 791.79 
$1,465.85 


EXPENDITURES. 


Printing of Proceedings and Journal, - $753.25 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, - 26.15 


Total expenditures of the year, - - $779.40 
Balance on hand, May 18th, 1881, - - 686.45 


$1,465.85 


Bills for printing will soon be due which will nearly or quite 
exhaust the balance now in the Treasury. 

The amount of the Bradley isnetend is at present $848.52. 

The report of the Librarian showed the accessions to the Li- 
brary during the year to consist of forty-six volumes, sixty-three 
parts of volumes, forty-three pamphlets, and four manuscripts : 
the number of titles of printed books being now 4,046; of manu- 
scripts, 148. Among the gifts is a magnificent work, published 
at the gry of the Government of the Netherlands, and by it 
presented to the Society, on the Buddhist temple of Béré-Bou- 
dour in the island of Java, consisting of 418 royal folio plates and 
a descriptive text in Dutch and French. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the twelfth vol- 
ume of the Journal, containing the Index Verborum to the 
Atharva-Veda, ordered published last year, was on the point of 
completion, and would be distributed to members doubtless within 
a month; also, that progress had been made with the earlier- 
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begun eleventh volume, of which the first part might be expected 
to be finished in the course of the year. . 

The Directors gave notice that they had appointed the autumn 
meeting of this year to be held in New Haven, on the last 
Wednesday (26th) of October. Also, that they had continued 
the Committee of Publication of last year for another year. 
Further, they recommended to the Society the election as Cor- 
porate Members of the following persons: 


Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. ; 
Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, of New York ; 

Mr. E. W. Hopkins, of Bridgewater, Mass. ; 
Rev. L.. F. Mills, of Hanover, Germany. 


The gentlemen thus proposed were then balloted for, and de- 
clared duly elected. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year being next in order, 
a letter was read from Prof. Salisbury, of New Haven, positively 
declining to be a candidate for re-election as President. Prof. 
Abbot, of Cambridge, also requested to be relieved, after nearly 
thirty years of service, of the duties of Recording Secretary. 
These communications were referred to a Nominating Committee, 
which brought in and proposed the following Board of Officers, 
and it was elected without dissent : 


President—Prof. 8. Wells Williams, LL.D., of New Haven. 
Vice-Presidents—Messrs. Clark, Parker, and Woolsey (as last 


year). 


Recording Secretary—Prof. C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D., of Cam- 
bridge. 
Corresponding and Classical Secretaries and Treasurer and 
Librarian, Messrs. Whitney, Goodwin, and Van Name (as last 
ear). 
, Directors—Messrs. Cotheal, Short, and Ward, of New York, 
Peabody and Lanman, of Cambridge, and —— of Andover 


(as last year), and Prof. Isaac H. Hall, Ph.D., of hiladelphia: 

The presiding officer (Prof. Peabody) then communicated to the 
meeting the names of the members who had deceased during the 
preceding year: namely, of the Corporate Members— 


Rev. Rufus Anderson, of Boston ; 

Prof. J. L. Diman, of Providence, R. I.; 
Prof. W. C. Fowler, of Durham, Conn. ; 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman, of Chickies, Pa. ; 


and of the Corresponding member— 


Rev. S. F. Brown, of Japan. 


Prof. Peabody spoke at considerable length of the venerable 
Dr. Anderson, his own early teacher and ee friend, describ- 
ing and extolling his many virtues of character, his long years of 
devoted service to the cause of Christian missions, his warm in- 
terest, in connection with that cause, in studies relating to East- 
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ern language and history, and his contributions to them. The 
Corresponding Secretary called attention to the fact that he was 
the last survivor in the Society of its band of founders, having 
been a Director from the beginning and for many years a Vice- 
President, till age and infirmity led him to decline a re-election as 
such; and read extracts from the first records (1842), showing the 
active part taken by him in its earliest proceedings. 

At the invitation of the chair, Prof. Williams of Brown Univer- 
sity paid an eloquent tribute to the memory of his colleague Prof. 
Diman, dwelling upon the loss which American letters had sus- 
tained by the early death of this distinguished scholar and teacher. 

The Corresponding Secretary recounted the services of Prof. 
Fowler to the study of American history and of the English lan- 

uage ; and he gave a brief sketch of the life and works of Prof. 

aldeman, who, from being a student of natural science, had 
passed to the study of —_— taking high rank by the produc- 
tion of his Trevelyan Prize Essay (1860), and during the latter 
part of his life had devoted himself mainly to philology, publish- 
ing many works, and being especially active in connection with 
the American Philological Association. 

Dr. Ward gave some account of the long and efficient mission- 
ary labors of Dr. Brown, continued, with intermissions, for nearly 
forty years, in China and Japan. 

Extracts from the correspondence of the past half-year were 
read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

Mr. R. A. Guild, Librarian of Brown University, of Providence, 
R. I., communicates the information that the University has lately 
received from Burma a complete copy of the Buddhist sacred 
books, in Pali. The donor, Rev. J. N. Cushing, writes respect- 
ing them: 

“The set of books belonging to the Betagat (Zripitaka) is complete, as the 
Burmans accept them. Doubtless the text is imperfect, for there are always more 
or less errors in every palm-leaf book copied. All that I can say is that the books 
are such as any priest teaching Pali, in his Kyoung, would use... . Those having 
the bright gilding and vermilion covers come from Mandalay, where the art of 
palm-leaf book-making flourishes in its greatest perfection. These are new books. 
Some of the others have long been used in monasteries.” . . . 

Prof, Isaac H. Hall writes from Philadelphia, in reference to 
the Greek Inscription from Beirfit, communicated to the last 
meeting (see Proceedings for Oct. 1880, above, p. xli.), that the 
emendations then conjecturally made in it prove, on renewed ex- 
amination of the original by a friend on the spot, to be the true 
readings of the monument itself. 

Dr. 8. Merrill, of Andover, called the Society’s attention to the 
fact that the inscription in question had already been published, 
in Boeckh’s Corpus, vol. iii, and also in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
vol. v., p. 588. 

Prof. Hall also sends a brief account, with transcription and 
translation, of a charm picked up, a year or two ago, by an Ameri- 
can gentleman in Jerusalem, near the pool of Siloam. It was 
enclosed in a tightly sealed little tin box. 
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“The paper contains one short titular line, and six other lines, written in a 
Hebrew character that is rather difficult to read, but which would be called 
Rabbinic; but about two thirds of the last line are composed of Arabic numerals, 
carelessly written. Beneath is a square of sixteen spaces, with Arabic numerals 
in all the spaces, and an Arabic name written outside of each of the four sides, 
The language is a Chaldaised Hebrew, with at least one Arabic peculiarity, the 
use of the article. The following is the translation: 

‘“** May the work of Satan prosper ! 

“*T conjure you, ye the evil spirits of the evil spirits of Asmodai the King of 
the evil spirits and Rex Tartaroth, king, and Meimon and Zuba’h and Barkan and 
Mirhab and Shemhoresh, and the red king and the white king, that ye shall put 
into the heart of Mehmed the son of ’Eliya fire and brimstone of mighty love, 
flame of Jah, that he may neither eat nor drink until he shall have done instantly 
the wish and will of Karmuz the sou of Sigma, so that he may fulfil his request, 
and not delay in the least nor bring to naught, through the force of those names 
that are set over the moon, Liakim, Liaki’, Liakir, Lialgé, Liaréth, Liardsh [each 
name twice], and in the Name, and the sons of Korah, Assir and Elkanah and 
Abiasaph and Elde’a.’ 

“The numbers of the last line, when turned into Hebrew characters by their 
numerical values, seem to make no continuous sense. The numbers in the square, 
similarly treated, signify ‘Love, mighty fire, flame mighty;’ the words about it 
are the names Gabriel, Michael, ’Ursael, Asrafel.” 


Rey. L. F. Mills, now residing at Hanover, in Germany, writes 
under date of March 6, 1881, giving an account of his labors on 
the Avestan Githis, and of the publication of their results in 
which he is now engaged, and enclosing a few specimen pages 
of the latter. 


Mr. Mills’s edition includes the Avestan text, with transliteration and verbatim 
and free translations (the former in Latin); the transliterated Pahlavi version with 
critical notes and translation; Neriosengh’s Sanskrit version in transliteration and 
translation; and the (transliterated) Persian Pahlavi described below. The Pah- 
lavi version of the Gathds, as of the rest of the Yacna, has hitherto rested on a 
single MS., published by Spiegel; Mr. Mills is placed, by the kindness of Dr. FE. 
W. West, in possession of the collation of another MS. of about the same age, 
lent him by Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji in India; and also had the loan from the 
Munich Library of a copy made for Haug just before leaving India from a Pah- 
lavi text in Persian characters, with interlinear Persian translation (mixed with 
Parsi and Arabic). It is not known from what source this latter text comes; in 
the difficult task of its decipherment Mr. Mills has again had assistance from Dr. 
West. It was found a valuable umpire between the other two texts, but so far 
independent that its own publication was deemed also desirable. The translation 
of the Pahlavi founded on these authorities has been revised by West, and in part 
by Spiegel; the former’s suggested alterations, where not accepted and incorpora- 
ted by Mr. Mills, the latter intends also to publish in full. For Neriosengh’s San- 
skrit, Mr. Mills has received from Spiegel notes of a collation of another Copen- 
hagen MS.; and the same scholar has revised his work. An elaborate commen- 
tary is to follow, in which will be reported the opinions on every point of the au- 
thor’s predecessors, both Asiatic and European (except Anquetil); and there will 
be added glossaries of Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian words, and a complete Index 
Verborum to the Gathas themselves, with references to the explanations of each 
word. It is hoped that the volume will appear in little more than six months. 

Mr. Mills’s letter gives a succinct review of the condition of the Avestan field at 
the present moment, showing the timeliness of his undertaking. He was first 
drawn toward it by a desire to examine the connection between Zoroastrianism 
and orthodox Pharisaism. He has the approbation and counsel and aid of the lead- 
ing scholars of Europe in this department, and hopes to gain the sympathy and 
support of Americans also. 


Communications were now presented, as follows: 
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1, Remarks on Guyard’s theory of Semitic Internal Plurals, by 
Prof. C. H. Toy, of Cambridge. 


The Semitic broken or internal plurals have commonly been regarded as collec- 
tives (the language treats them as singular feminines), in which the numerical ex- 
tension is indicated by an inward extension of form, as it is in the external plural 
by an addition at the end. There are difficulties in this view, one of which is that 
some of the broken plurals show also additions at the end, and Derenbourg 
(Journal Asiatique, June 1867) held the form in dn to be a real external plural. 

A few years later (1870), M. Stanislas Guyard extended this suggestion of De- 
renbourg’s so as to include all the broken plurals, which he endeavors to show 
are nothing but remnants, more or less disguised, of the regular external plural, 
somewhat as from English man we have men for men-er. He makes the follow- 
ing classes: 1. forms showing the regular plural ending, with or without nunation or 
mimation—as dn, which is dual-ending in Arabic, and plural in Ethiopic and Ara- 
maic, ay, plural in Aramaic, and 7, plural in Hebrew (as, debdri-m); 2. such as 
have lost the termination, but preserve the internal vowel-modification consequent 
on the addition at the end—as kital (from which aktal by prosthetic Elif), for 
kitalt ; 3. those which show the sequence a-d-i, occurring in plurals like arddi, and 
thence extended by analogy to all quadriliterals and to other forms; and the se- 
quence w-i, imitated from biliteral plurals such as sundna from sanat; 4. those 
which have substituted for the plural termination the feminine ending? All 
other forms called in the grammars internal plurals he regards as true collec- 
tives, and not plurals. 

This explanation is in many respects an attractive one. It accounts for a part 
of the facts in a satisfactory manner; it gets rid of an apparent anomaly in South 
Semitic inflection; and it is in accordance with what we know of the prevailing 
genesis of the plural (by addition at the end) in all families of languages. In its 
turn, however, it presents serious difficulties. 

It supposes that Arabic and the other Southern dialects have a double plural 
system, retaining the full Semitic form as a living inflection, and alongside of it 
the same plural in curtailed shape, and also living, except that its plural character 
has been forgotten and it is treated as a feminine singular. This seems to be 
highly improbable. Modern Arabic has not stood still in the path of phonetic 
degradation ; it has dropt the nominative, using the old genitive iva for all cases; 
and further, has largely given up the external in favor of the broken plural. But 
it keeps the two classes distinctly apart. This theory supposes that long ago the 
language had not only already gone further in the same direction of phonetic 
change, but, after having produced a curtailed plural, had lost consciousness of its 
plural character and treated it as a singular. Such a transformation at such a 
time seems hardly credible. 

Further, the theory involves a non-Arabic system of internal vowel-change. 
The plural aradi from ard M. Guyard compares with Hebrew debdrim from dabar 
or melakim from malk, and sees in the two the same broadening of the pretonic 
vowel. This, however, is distinctively Hebrew, and not Arabic; the latter shows 
no such vowel-movement. A similar objection holds to the comparison of Arabic 
nisa, ‘women,’ with Hebrew construct nes2@ and Syriac nésé. It is the transference 
of the phonetic usages of one dialect to another, without historical grounds. 

There is nuthing in the vowel-systems of these plurals that demands such a 
theory for its explanation. All the forms occur as infinitives, or as adjectives and 
nouns. The fact that quinqueliterals in making the plural reject one letter in 
order to have just space for the vowel-sequence a-d-i, on which M. Guyard is dis- 
posed to lay much stress, is not peculiar to the internal plural; a similar device is 
adopted in forming diminutives and relative adjectives in ya, in both cases from a 
dislike to five-lettered words; or, if the aim be to maintain a certain vowel-sequence, 
such sequence arises in the diminutive not through an external addition, but by 
a mere internal modification, and may so have arisen in the case of the plurals. 

Lastly, this theory fails entirely to explain certain of the internal plurals (mono- 
syllabic and dissyllabic triliterals), and these M. Guyard throws out of the cate- 
gory of plurals, and regards as singular collectives. The language, however, 
mukes no distinction between them and the others, and so arbitrary a separation 
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of the forms is unjustifiable, especially as collectives proper are in Arabic care- 
fully distinguished from those plurals. 

In spite, therefore, of ‘the attractive simplicity of this explanation, and the in- 
genuity and learning with which it is presented by its author, it seems to labor 
under difficulties which, if not fatal, at least make it impossible for us to accept it 
till new light has been thrown on the facts. 


2. On Darmesteter’s Translation of the Vendidad, by Prof. J. 
Luquiens, of Boston. 


Pref. Luquiens presented a review of this work of Darmesteter’s, which consti- 
tutes the fourth volume of Miiller’s series of Sacred Books of the East. His 
paper ended with the following conclusions: Considered from a literary point of 
view, the work leaves little or nothing to desire; it is a bright and spirited 
rendering of a book which was not held to be either bright or spirited. If the 
chief aim of M. Darmesteter was to bring out in the strongest light the best sense 
to be elicited from the tradition, he has been eminently successfvl; this result, 
however, seems an honor paid to the native commentators at the cost of a strict 
adherence to the text and to the most progressive methods of exegesis. As far 
as the coloring and subinterpretation of the Vendidad by the naturalistic myth 
are concerned, one must regret the hastiness, and yet admire the faith, which led 
him to thus irrevocably identify the fate of his work with that of theories not yet 
risen from the hypothetical stage. 


3. On the Metres of the Rig-Veda, by Mr. W. Haskell, of New 
Haven; presented by the Corresponding Secretary. 


The object of Dr. Haskell’s paper is to make a statistical exhibition of the fun- 
damental facts of Rig-Veda metric, as a necessary basis for future more detailed 
examination of the subject, having especially in view these three points: 1. what 
are the actual metres used, as opposed to those artificially distinguished and 
named by the Hindu commentators; 2. what is their comparative frequency ; 3. 
what is the general metrical usage or law of each, as determined by an enumera- 
tion of quantities in a number of specimen verses. 

The metres are arranged on a (provisional) theory as to their historical relations, 
as follows: that the anustubh pada, of eight syllables, is the most primitive, and 
the anustubh metre, of four such equal padas, its normal form of occurrence, gayatri 
and pankti ete. being the variations of this; that the 8-syllabled pada is extended 
to one of twelve syllables more or less regularly alternating with the former, in the 
brhati and other kindred metres; that the jagatt is then made by putting together 
four 12-syllabled pidas; that the tristubh pada, of eleven syllables, is a shortened 
jagati; and that the 5-syllabled pada, of the dvipada virdaj, is a syncopated 
tristubh. There are not, either in the Rig-Veda or in the Atharva-Veda, any 
other metrical elements than these; all other so-called metres are various combi- 
nations of these elements, or imperfect and irregular verses, of varying degrees of 
irregularity, rising sometimes even to entire absence of traceable metrical form. 

The order of the metres in respect to frequency is a very different one from this. 
Here (omitting the minor variations and doubtful cases) the ¢ristubh, of four 
1]-syllabled padas, comes first, reckoning about 4200 verses, or over two fifths of 
the whole Rig-Veda; the gayatr?, of three 8-syllabled padas, stands next, with near 
2450 verses (occurring especially in the 1st, 8th, and 9th Books); then the jagati, 
with near 1300 verses; the brhati. satobrhati, usnih, and other combinations of 
8-syllabled and 12-syllabled padas (especially in the 8th Book), near 1200 verses; 
the anustubh, over 800 verses; the pafkti etc, of more than four 8-syllabled 
padas, about 250 verses. 

An enumeration of the heavy and light syllables, now, in fifty anustubh-verses 
(with omission, here as later, of a few syllables of doubtful value) gives the 
following results: 

syllables, i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. _-viii. 
light 87 33 52 31 186 8 189 104 
Anustubh: poayy 108 163 144 +164 #9 187 92 
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The pada of this type, accordingly, is one having a very marked iambic 
movement in its last half (the final syllable being, as in Greek and Latin, indiffer- 
ent), and a very weak iambic movement, consisting only in the greater preponder- 
ance of heavy syllables in the second and fourth places, in its former half. The 
different padas show no difference of structure that is worthy of remark—unless 
it be that at the end of the first and third padas the heavies are more frequent 
(namely, 54) than at the end of the second and fourth (only 38). The marked 
excess of heavy syllables throughout the whole former half of the pada is, as will 
be seen below, a feature shared by the 8-syllabled padas of all the other metres. 
The preponderance of lights in the concluding syllable of the pada belongs to all 
the metres without exception, and appears to indicate only the real indifference of 
that syllable, the greater natural frequency of light syllables showing itself there 
without hindrance. 

A similar enumeration for the other common padas of eight syllables—namely, 
the gdyatri, pankti (padas a-d), usnih (pidas a, 6), brhatt (pidas a, b, d), and 
satobrhati (padas b, d)—is as follows: 


syllables, i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. viii. 
light 64 42 34 

Gayatri: heavy 85 109 105 110 14 # «130. 21 54 
light 85 61 62 44 #179 12 190 138 


Pankti: = heavy 113. 
light 43 20 29 18 89 10 9 63 
light 64 41 36 49 146 #46 150 98 

Brhati: heavy 86 109 114 101 4 «20 82 
light 42 14 42 WW 92 #9 96 62 


There seem to be no noteworthy differences of structure in these varieties of the 
8-syllabled pada: only the gdyatri shows a larger number of exceptional quantities 
than the others in its latter half. This is in accordance with the general greater 
irregularity of the gdyatri, rising even to a tolerably well-pronounced trochaic 
movement and cadence in certain hymns or parts of hymns; such have been 
avoided in the enumeration here made. 

The total number of light and heavy syllables in the enumerated padas of the 
six metres is given below, along with a reduction to percentages, and statement 
of the limits within which the percentages vary (as between the different metres, 
as above reported): 


syllables, L ii. iii, iv. v. vi. vii. viii. 
light 385 207 263 193 827 62 850 561 
heavy 502 679 625 690 62 824 40 334 
light 93.0 95.5 62.7 

percent. heavy 56.6 76.6 1704 78.1 93.0 
limits 55.4-57.8 69.3-85.6 56.7-76. 67.3-84.1 90.-97.3 88.6-99. 85.9-100. 538.1-65.8 


Takivg up, now. the padas of twelve syllables, there is a noteworthy difference 
between the usnih (8 + 8+ 12) on the one hand, and the dbrhatt (8 +8+12+8) and 
satobrhati (12+8+12+8) on the other (these three constituting more than four 
fifths of the whole number of mixed eight and twelve-syllabled padas, and the 
others being mainly extensions and variations of them). In the usnih, the 12- 
syllabled pada seems essentially an 8-syllabled one of the usual form, with four 
more syllables added at the end; as will appear from the following enumeration 
of a hundred padas (half of them being those belonging to the 8-syllabled usnih 
padas already reported): 
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syllables, wt. 
Usnih light 49 16 38 13 7 42 76 16 94 2 95 68 
gph: heavy 50 83 61 86 24 56 23 82 5 96 4 3! 


The iambic movement of the middle quaternion of syllables is sufficiently 
marked, although by no means so cogent as that of the second quaternion in 
anustubh and gayatri ete.; it is especially faint in the sixth syllable, where the 
heavy do not very greatly exceed in number the light quantities. 

In brhati and satobrhati, the middle quaternion has a quite other character: its | 
first three syllables are prevailingly light, and the second of them (which in usnih 
was prevailingly heavy) is more uniformly light than either of the others, while 
the first is oftener heavy than the third. Thus: 


lai light 49 15 45 12 57 91 62 10 97 1 99 61 
heavy 51 85 8D 


catoprhatr: Wht 38 15 34 13 57 76 66 5 89 5 9% 70 
tobrhati: peavy 58 81 62 82 39 17 31 92 8 91 2 2 


This looks like an expansion of the ordinary 8-syllabled pada by an inserted . 
element, tending toward the form — ~ ~ — (more nearly, in actual fact, — ~ = —). 

The jagati and tristubh paidas agree quite closely in their metrical structure 
with this. As they are in all respects accordant with one another, save that the 
tristubh is catalectic, their enumeration may be presented together, thus: 


syllables, 
light 99 18 120 24 104 164 138 2 190 2 193 117 
Jagati: heavy 95 175 74 170 89 23 56 192 4 191 1 71 


light 115 26 105 24 116 166 100 5 186 4 120 
Trigtubh: heavy 82 172 92 171 80 27 97 192 11 193 68 


The metrical movement of the second and third quaternions of syllables here is 
in no important degree different from what it was in the two preceding metres. 
On the other hand, the iambic character of the first quaternion is rather more 
marked, the light quantities even predominating over the heavy in the first and 
third syllables. No great stress, however, is to be laid upon this: in almost any 
set of verses examined, the preponderance will be found to be on the one side and 
on the other in different padas; in another set of about 65 tristubh-verses whose 
syllables were enumerated, the heavy quantities were found to be, in all the padas 
together, slightly in excess of the light; and in the 50 brhati padas belonging with 
the 8-syllabled padas first reported, light syllables are in the majority in the first 
and third places. 

The summary of quantities, then, with percentages and limits of variation, for 
the 12-syllabled padas of brhati and satobrhati, the jagati pada, and the tristubh 
pada (counting its eleventh syllable with the twelfth of the others), is as follows: 


syllables, =i. ii, iti, ve vi vii. viii, ix, x. xi. xii 
light 301 74 304 173 334 497 366 22 562 12 387 368 
heavy 286 513 283 511 251 75 222 566 26 574 4 211 
light 51.3 51.8 57.1 86.9 62.2 95.6 99.0 636 

per cent. beayy 87.4 87.5 96.3 98.0 
limits, 1.584- 1. 61.9- 58.9- 50.8 90.0 91.7- 91.9 603- 
h.59.2 90.7 h.64.6 88.0 594 919 99.0 98.0 99.0 9.9 722 


For the dvipada virdj, the thirty-one verses of i. 65-70 have been enumerated. 
The results are given for two successive padas, because the uniform and decided 
prevalence of heavy syllables at the end of the first pada of each pair (standing, 
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if the provisional theory stated above be correct, in the place of the fifth and sixth 
syllables of a tristubh) appears to have a bearing of some importance on the view 
to be taken of the metre. Thus: 


syllables, i i, i, iv. v. vi. vii. vii, ix. x. 
light 53 5 93 21 6 7 103 6 65 
Dvipada Viraj: peavyy 69 117 29 118 100 56 113 18 115 56 
light 76.2 53.7 85.1 53.7 
per cent. = heavy 56.6 95.9 96.7 82.6 94.2 95.0 


The usual cesura after the fifth syllable is wanting in the fourth double pada 
of 68.1, and in the third of 70.5; and the same is the case in the first of vii. 
34.17: a strong indication that the whole is essentially one pada. The occasional 
occurrence of an unsyncopated tristubh pada among dvipadd virdj padas also 
helps to illustrate the transition: e. g. vii. 34.7 (second half) ; and, where the one 
metre changes to the other, vii. 34.21 (second half); 56.10 (do.). 

Any treatment of the other mixed metres, and of the irregular and defective 
verses, is reserved for a later communication. 

Dr. Haskell acknowledged the constant counsel and assistance of Professor 
Whitney in classifying and presenting the facts gathered by him. The sugges- 
tion of the true character of the dvipada viraj he owed to Professor Lanman. 


4, On the Sinkhya Philosophy of the Hindus, by Prof. C. C. 
Everett, of Cambridge. 


It was maintained in this essay that the Hindu systems of philosophy differ 
among themselves fundamentally in regard to the view taken of the principle of 
subjectivity ; and that the difference in the accounts of the external world given 
by the various systems results from the difference in the conception of this prin- 
ciple. What may be called the Vedic system assumed the subjectivity of all 
knowledge and experience. Those early thinkers had discovered that man can- 
not get beyond himself. The world was to them a dream-world, and thus unreal. 
This view is implied in the Upanishads; it is distinctly affirmed, and analyzed 
into certain proximate elements, in the Vedanta; and by some later commentators 
is pushed to the logical extreme of an absolute solipsismus. The Sankhya system, 
on the other hand, affirmed the objective reality of the universe, It met the op- 
posing view with the only reply that could be logically effective. It found an 
element of objectivity necessarily present in the very form of subjectivity insisted 
upon by the Vedanta. It admitted in effect. at least in a certain sense, the dream- 
like nature of the world, but maintained that the dream as such was real and ob- 
jective. 

To make clear this statement, we must examine the nature of the soul (purusha) 
according to the Sankhya svstem. The soul was, to it, pure intelligence, without 
emotion or causality. This view of the soul has been regarded as meaningless 
and absurd by all western commentators who, so far as known to the essayist, 
have expressed any opinion upon the subject. But the idea of the soul must fur- 
nish the key to the whole system; and if this is not understood, the system can- 
not be understood. It is important then to ask how this view of the soul was 
reached. We find indications of the method used. The existence of the soul as 
distinct from the body is shown by the fact that I speak of “my body.” “I” 
must then be something distinct from my body. If it is objected that we also 
speak of the body of a statue, the answer is that this is pure tautology, the 
statue and its body being one. This reasoning we may carry further. Just as we 
say ‘‘my body,” so we can also say “my mind,” “my thought,” “ my feeling.” 
Mind and thought and feeling must then be as distinct from the “I” as the body 
is. This may be illustrated in another way. We can not only say “I know;” 
we can also say ‘I know that I know.” We may thus have a regressus into the 
infinite. This regressus the Sankhya philosophers had too much common sense to 
admit; and the “I” is posited as lying behind all consciousness. A similar re- 
gressus into the infinite is possible in the opposite direction. We can ask of any- 
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thing ‘‘ What is its cause?” and again, in regard to the cause assigned, “ What is 
the cause of it?” and so on forever. Here the common sense of the Sankhyans 
affirmed prakriti, which was sinply and avowedly to give the resting place 
needed. We must especially recognize the fact that in the search for the “I,” and 
in that for the first cause of objective being, the movement is in opposite direc- 
tions ; and further, we must observe that all which we leave behind us in seeking 
the first cause is one of its effects, and thus belongs to it. Whatever on the con- 
trary we leave behind in seeking the ultimate ego is cast off from it, and thus is 
foreign to it. The subject flees from the object, and, as it flees, it flings off one 
covering after another, until it stands naked and alone. While these views are 
implied in the whole discussion of this subject in the Sankhyan literature, and es- 
pecially in the Aphorisms of Kapila, they are perhaps most distinctly stated in the 
Aphorisms of Patanjali. Here, two counter hypotheses are suggested to account 
for consciousness. One, that the “mind” is directly self-conscious and thus 
needs no ego behind it; the other, that self-consciousness is produced by mem- 
ory. The first suggestion is rejected because “attention to two objects does not 
take place simultaneously” (Patanjali, v. 19). The other is rejected because “ it 
would require a cognition of the cognition”: that is, it would involve a regressus 
into the infinite (ibid. v. 20). 

It will thus be seen that a profound psychological analysis underlies the San- 
khya system. The subject, when we come to the last analysis, is but a single 
point over against the whole world beside. We understand also how real objec- 
tivity was reached, a result that had baffled the Vedantin. The nature of the 
difference in the views of the outward world held by the two systems is also ob- 
vious. To the Vedantin, the illusion which forms the essence of the universe 
exists in and through the subject. It is the soul that is the basis and sphere of all. 
On the other hand, the soul, according to the Sankhya system, being the one in- 
most point of subjectivity, “Intellect,” which fills the place held by illusion to 
the Vedantin, becomes wholly objective. It cannot have its basis and support 
in the soul. The necessity of finding a basis and substance for it elsewhere leads to 
the notion of prakriti, which is merely this substantial basis of “Intellect.” So, in 
the one system, we have the series of ‘‘sheaths” wrapping the soul, sheaths of 
“Tgnorance,” growing more and more dense as they overlie one another; and, on 
the other, we have the same forms of existence produced in a series by “ Intel- 
lect,” “the great one,” or by prakriti, that works through it. 

We see also the hope of deliverance which this view of the soul was fitted to 
bring to these thinkers, burdened by the thought of the evils of existence. If the 
soul is a mere spectator, it can leave when the show grows wearisome. Or 
rather, if it has no organic relation with the objective world, it has only to become 
conscious of this fact, to know itself to be free. This “discrimination ” (from 
which perhaps comes the name of the system) is all that is needed. Through it, 
the soul that fancied itself bound knows that it is free. 

The essay discussed, along with the views here presented, the nature of the 
three “qualities” (guna), the relation of the system to religion, and other points 
connected with it. 


5. On Relative Clauses in the Rig-Veda, by Prof. J. Avery, of 


Brunswick, Me. 

Prof. Avery discussed in a statistical way the subject of relative clauses in the 
Rig-Veda, so far as concerns their position with reference to the corresponding 
antecedent clauses, and also the various modes of treating the antecedent word. 
All passages had been collected and classified containing derivatives of the rela- 
tive root ya: excepting, however. yad, yadi, and yathd in clauses expressing con- 
dition or purpose; yad as a conjunction meaning ‘ that, since, so that, although ;’ 
and yathd in the sense of iva. The passages are very nearly 4,000. 

I. The antecedent clause stands first more than 2,000 times, or 50.8 per cent. 
of the whole number of occurrences. The antecedent is fully expressed in its own 
clause alone near 1200 times (29.5 per cent.): e. g. téna... gatam rdthena... 
yéna cagvad thathur dacise vasu (i. 47. 9), ‘come with that chariot with which ye 
have constantly brought good things to the worshipper ;’ apé devi’r ipa hvaye ya- 
tra ga’vah pibanti nak (i, 23. 18), ‘I invoke the heavenly waters, where our kine 
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drink.’ The antecedent is expressed in its own clause, and it or a synonym is re- 
peated in the relative clause, 60 times (1.5 per cent.): e. g. dmandan ma maruta 
stémo dtra yan me narah crityam brahma cakra (i. 165. 11), ‘the praise hath 
pleased me here, O Maruts, what famous prayer ye have made for me, ye men.’ 
The antecedent is expressed in the relative clause, and represented by a pronoun 
in its own clause, 51 times (1.3 per cent.): e. g. tyés té yé pa’rvatardm dpagyan 
... martydsah (i, 113. 11), ‘gone are they, what mortals beheld her before.’ The 
antecedent is found in the relative clause alone 69 times (1.7 per cent.): e. g. dpa 
dahi’ ’ratir yébhis tapobhir ddaho jaritham (vii. 1. 7), ‘burn away the grudgers 
with what heats thou didst burn the waster ;’ nd vi jandmi yad ive ’dam dsmi (i. 
164. 37), ‘I do not understand quite what Iam now.’ The antecedent is not ex- 
pressed in either clause, except by a prenoun or adverb, 670 times (16.8 per ceut.): 
e. g. tha bravitu ya u tac ciketat (i. 35. 6), ‘let there speak here whoever knows 
that;’ dganma yatra pratirdnta d’yuh (i. 113. 16), ‘we have gone where they 
lengthen out life.’ 

II. The relative clause stauds first more than 1850 times, or 46.8 per cent. of 
the whole number of occurrences. The antecedent is fully expressed only in its 
own clause over 900 times (22.6 per cent.), by noun, pronoun, or adverb: e. g. yd 
rayd ‘vanir mahd’n... tasma indraya gayata (i. 4. 10), ‘who is a great stream 
of wealth, to that Indra sing ye:’ ydtra gra’vd vadati tatra gachatam (i. 135. 7), 
‘where the pressing-stone is uttering its voice, thither ydtrd ’ham dsmi 
ava (viii. 75. 15), ‘on what side I am, them favor thou.’ The antecedent is ex- 
pressed in the relative clause, and it or a synonym is repeated in the antecedent 
clause, 56 times (1.4 per cent.): e. g. yé te panthah ... tébhir no adya pathibhih 
sugébhi raksa (i. 35. 11), ‘what paths are thine, by those easy paths guard us this 
day.’ The antecedent is. more fully expressed in the relative clause, and repre- 
sented in the antecedent clause by a pronoun or adverb, 276 times (6.9 per cent.) : 
e.g. yd’ ta atih .. . tayd- no hinuht ratham (vi. 45. 14), ‘what help is thine, with 
that urge on our chariot;’ yé ha vam mddhuno dr’tih . . . tatah pibatam (viii. 5. 19), 
‘what wine-skin of mead is yours, thence drink ye.’ The antecedent is expressed 
in the relative clause alone 109 times (2.7 per cent.): e. g. ya indra gismo magha- 
van te asti ciksa sdkhibhyah (vii. 27. 2), ‘what might. magnificent Indra, is thine, 
bestow on thy friends.’ The antecedent is not expressed in either clause, save 
by a pronoun or adverb, 526 times (13.2 per cent.): e. g. yd asmd’n ubhidd’saty 
ddharam gamaya tamah (x. 152. 4), ‘whoso attacketh us, send thou to lowest 
darkness ;’ iyam visrstir yata ababhi’va . . . 86 veda (x. 129.7), ‘ whence this 
creation came into being here, he verily knoweth.’ 

III. As a third position, the relative clause stands within the antecedent clause 
94 times (2.4 per cent.). The same variety of treatment of the antecedent appears 
here as under the two preceding heads. Examples are: tdsya sddhvt’r isavo yda’- 
bhir asyati nrcdksasah (ii. 24. 8), ‘his are successful arrows, with which he shoots, 
men-beholding [ones]’ etc.; ¢dtrum dpa badhasva dardm ugré yah cambah puru- 
hiita téna (x. 42 7), ‘drive far away the enemy, O much invoked one —what 
weapon (?) is terrible, with that one (i. e. with whatever weapon is terrible) ;’ 
muiicatam yan no asti tar2’su baddhdam krtam éno asmat (vi. 74. 3), * put away what 
sin committed is bound to our bodies from us;’ nahi nti ya’d adhimasi’ ’ndrani ké 
wine pardh (i. 80. 15), ‘for no one, surely, so far as we know, is beyond Indra in 
might.’ 

TV. Once more, by a process the reverse of that just noticed, the relative clause 
takes the antecedent one wholly into itself. This singular arrangement occurs 
only twice, namely: yd djistha indra tam si no dai mddo vrsan (vi. 33. 1), ‘ what 
is the mightiest, Indra, do grant that to us, passion, O hero;’ yd éka it tam u stu- 
hi krstina’mh vicarsanih patir jajné (vi. 45. 16), ‘ who verily alone, him praise thou, 
is born the chief lord of men.’ 

The natural position of the relative word seems to us to be at the head of its 
clause: and it is in truth found there in the Rig-Veda about 2600 times (65 per 
cent.); but it has the second place near 1,000 times (24.4 per cent.), the third 
place over 250 times (6.5 per cent.), the fourth place 81 times (2 per cent.), and so 
on, in decreasing frequency, down to the ninth place. 

The preparation of this paper was suggested by certain brief statements made 
by Prof. Delbriick in his work on the Use of the Subjunctive and Optative in 
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Latin and Greek. He there says, in substance, that while the nature of the rela- 
tive is such that the clause which it introduces should follow the principal clause 
it in fact precedes it in most cases in Sanskrit— meaning, apparently, the Veda; or 
at least including the Veda, since that is the principal source of the examples 
quoted throughout his volume. In this usage, he declares, which is of secondary 
growth, the Sanskrit differs from the Greek of Homer. Now if my statistics are 
correct, it appears that in the Rig-Veda, at least, the relative clause retains its 
primitive position in a (small) majority of cases. He further states that the ‘wo 
forms of sentence, where the relative clause either precedes or follows the antece- 
dent clause and the antecedent word is expressed in its own clause only, are not 
very frequent. On the contrary, if we include in these forms the instances where 
a personal pronoun serves as antecedent, they are half the whole number of occur- 
rences. Again, we are told that the cases where the antecedent or a synonym is 
repeated in the relative clause are common. I find them uncommon, being less 
than 3 per cent. of the whole number. Yet further, it is maintained that by far 
the most frequent arrangement is that in which the antecedent word appears in 
the relative clause only; that when the latter follows the principal clause, there 
is no reference in that clause to the antecedent; and that, when it precedes the 
principal clause, the antecedent is generally represented in the latter by a form of 
the demonstrative ta. The last only of these three statements seems to be cor- 
rect, so far as the Rig-Veda is concerned. It would appear that the author’s 
views rested upon general impressions derived from reading, rather than upon any 
enumeration of instances. 


6. Studies on the Mahayana or Great Vehicle School of Bud- 
dhism, by Mr. Wm. W. Rockhill, of Baltimore, Md. 


The object of Mr. Rockhill’s paper was to set forth some of the principal fea- 
tures of the doctrines of the Mahayana school from hitherto unpublished Tibetan 
documents, and also to show the differences that exist between the older mahdydana 
siitras, of which the Sitra in 42 Chapters (see Pruceedings for Oct. 1880, above, 
p. 1.) is an example, and those of later dates. The following is a brief abstract. 

The oldest form in which we find the sitras of the Great Vehicle is furnished 
by the Sitra in 42 Chapters, in which the different points considered are set 
forth in unpretending, plain language, without any of the repetitions or embellish- 
ments of more recent works. The doctrine that is taught does not differ to any 
great extent from that of primitive Buddhism. 

The sitras on transcendental science (prajid pdramitd sitras) expose the more 

rfected form of teaching of the Mahayanists of the Madhyamika school. The 
object of all these works is thus defined by Hug. Burnouf (Intr. a hist. bud. ind., 
p. 483): “Les livres de la pradjnd pdéramitd sont consacrés a l’exposition d’une 
doctrine dont le but est d’établir que l'objet a connaitre ou la perfection de la 
sagesse n’a pas plus d’existence réelle que le sujet qui doit connaitre ou le 
Bodhisattva, ni que le sujet qui connait ou le Bouddha.” 

The Vajrachedika (Rdo-rje gchod pa) is a good sample of these works. It is 
quite short (18 folios in the Tibetan text), and may consequently be considered as 
older than the similar works in 100,000 and 8,000 clokas. This text differs in 
many respects from the Chinese, an English translation of which was given in 
1864 by Mr. S. Beal (Jour. Roy. As. Soc’y, new series, vol. i.). The “ Histoire de 
la vie et des voyages de Hiouen Thsang,” p. 310, gives some of the objections to 
Kumfrajiva’s Chinese version (the one followed by Mr. Beal). The Tibetan text 
approaches much nearer the Sanskrit original, of which a copy exists in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (fonds Burnouf, No. 34). 

The founder of the Madhyamika school is said to be Nagarjuna (or Nagasena); 
but from different passages of Taranatha and of the work of the biographers of 
Hiouen Thsang (p. 274), ** Kumarajiva was a contemporary of Agvaghosha, Deva, 
and Nagarjuna,” etc., we conclude that he was the great representative of his 
school before it assumed its definite form. According to the above statements, he 
must have lived towards the end of the [Vth and commencement of the Vth cen- 
turies A. D. 

The Kéyatraya sitra, which belongs probably to the Yogacharya sect of the 
Mahayana school, is a short text taken from vol. xxii., mdo section (fol. 81a-b), 
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of the Bkah-hgywr. It teaches that all Buddhas are endowed with three bodies, 
the dharmakaya ‘ the body of the Law,’ the sambhogakaya ‘the body of perfect 
acquirement,’ and the nirmdnakdya ‘the body incarnate.’ When they have 
finished their ministry in this world, they divest themselves of the nirmdnakaya, 
but retain in the Parinirvana the two other purer forms, of which they have 
become possessed on account of their omniscience and many perfections. This 
text differs considerably from the one mentioned in Julien’s Si-yu-ki (liv. iv., p. 
240, note). 

The oid and last stra, the aparimita dyurjiidna sitra, seems to be of very 
recent origin. The text that has here been used was published by the Baron 
Schilling von Cannstadt. The Buddha does not instruct Kumarabhita Manjucri 
on any point of the doctrine. He simply tells him that, if the present work is 
copied, recited, or even kept in the house, it will greatly prolong life. The sitra 
or sermon has here become a magical formula, the simple repetition of which is 
all that is necessary to salvation. 

The aparimita dyurjidna hrdayand dharani, the sequel to this sitra, professes 
to contain in a charm of a few words all the virtue and power of the sitra itself. 

The tantrika school, to which the last sitra belongs, was introduced into Tibet 
in the XIth century, and has been predominant there since that time. 


7. On Lepsius’s Views of African Languages, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 


Prof. Lepsius has recently (1880) published a Nubian Grammar, the fruit of 
studies begun during his celebrated expedition to Egypt and Ethiopia, in 1842-6, 
and afterward continued under favorable circumstances in Germany. It is 
worked out with the thoroughness, and in the clear and attractive style, which 
are characteristic of its author. Besides the grammar itself (200 pages), there is 
a body of Nubian texts (60 pages), a Nubian-German and German-Nubian vocabu- 
lary (L80 pages), and an appendix (60 pages) on the dialects of the language, 
including also a criticism of Reinisch’s work on the Nubian. To the whole is 
prefixed an Introduction (126 pages), on the classification and relationships of 
African languages in general; this will interest, of course, a wider circle than the 
rest of the volume, and is worthy of the most careful attention. 

Lepsius believes all the African races proper to exhibit only a single physical 
type; and in addition to its ordinarily recognized characteristics he calls attention 
to a forward tilt of the pelvis, which gives a peculiar bearing to the body. But 
he regards the northern and northeastern peoples, the so-called Hamitic races, as 
early intruders from Asia, followed later by the Semites, these two divisions being 
ultimately related with one another. The whole southern peninsula of the couti- 
nent, now, from 7° or 8° N. L. nearly to the Cape, being filled (with the insignifi- 
cant exception of the Hotientot and Bushman) with the dialects of a single well- 
defined family, the South-African or Bantu, and there being between these and 
the Hamitic a broad band of heterogeneous tongues, falling into numerous and 
discordant groups or families, he holds the Bantu and the Hamitic to be the 
two original language-types, and the others to be the product of their mutual 
modification and mixture. The generalization is a grand and striking one: and if 
it be true, its demonstration in detail wil! constitute a highly important division 
of linguistic history. Without laying any claim to the detailed knowledge that 
would enable him to criticise it with authority, Prof. Whitney reported succinctly 
the author’s views and arguments, and commented on them, especially on those 
to which he was obliged to take exception. In his opinion, there were too many 
questionable points involved in it to allow of our accepting it otherwise than pro- 
visionally, as a basis for further investigation. 

There is, in the first place, the capital question whether the influence of one 
language can so metamorphose the structure of another as the theory would imply. 
The prevalent views as to language-mixture are called in this work an “assump- 
tion” and “ prejudice ;” but they appear rather to be the best induction thus far 
possible from the known and indisputable facts of mutual influence of languages, 
and cannot be put down except by actual proof of their inapplicability to a given 
case; if an offered solution of the African problem simply takes for granted their 
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falsity, we are driven to inquire whether some other solution is not possible. 
Prof. Lepsius draws up a list of twelve leading particulars in which the Bantu 
and Hamitic tongues differ, and by them tests the intermediate tongues, ascribing 
the agreements und disagreements of the latter to the influence of the one or of 
the other element. The method is not without its dangers, since the differences 
of any two languages may be taken as test, and other tongues will be found to 
stand upon the side either of the first or of the second with regard to each point 
of difference (for a door must be either shut or open); the question of origin of 
the discordance is still left to be settled. Two of the adopted criteria are of 
wholly indecisive value, because even the Hamitic dialects themselves differ in 
regard to them; two or three more are such phonetic matters as even nearly rela- 
ted tongues of other continents are sometimes found to differ upon; the rest ar- 
range themselves mostly under two heads: prefix or suffix structure, and gender 
founded on sex. As to the first, the intermediate tongues are very discordant, 
and many of the facts brought to notice by Lepsius are in the highest degree 
curious and interesting; but it seems still to be open to question whether more of 
it all than he is inclined to allow, in Bantu and elsewhere, may not be the product 
of positive growth out of a less developed general condition, and not mere decay 
and metamorphosis of an original structure most nearly represented by the Bantu. 
We should not limit too narrowly the possibilities of new production in agglutina- 
tive tongues: our author himself gives a very notable example of this, in exhibit- 
ing the acquisition by certain Upper Nile dialects, not under Hamitic influence, of 
an apparent sexual gender distinction, growing, as he believes, out of an earlier, 
grosser and more material, distinction between stout and puny. Perhaps the wide 
territorial domain of the Bantu gives a false impression of its predominant impor- 
tance as a factor in the history of African language; there is nothing in its pres- 
ent extension to prove that it might not have been originally a coédrdinate mem- 
ber of the congeries of Central African groups, to which favoring circumstances, 
along with the superior capacities of its speakers, have given a very exceptional 
growth; whether there is anything in the language itself to show the contrary, 
remains to be ascertained. 

The subject of gender is one of leading interest in the Introduction, and the 
highest degree of value as a criterion is attributed by the author to this grammat- 
ical element. He holds, for example, the absence of gender in Nubian to bea 
sufficient indication that that language is fundamentally Central African; though 
in all the other respects considered by him it agrees with the Hamitic. He holds 
the Hottentot to be Hamitic solely because it has gender, while in other points of 
structure and in material no trace of anything Hamitic is discoverable about it, 
and while the physical type of the race is purely, if not exaggeratedly, African ; 
he believes the Hottentots to represent a branch of Hamitic stock, severed from 
the rest by the crowding outward of the Bantu peoples, and pushed southward, 
with an ever-increasing admixture of African blood, till its Hamitic characteristics 
were completely swamped. And this, although he has shown us an example, as 
noticed above, of the virtual acquisition of gender by a body of African dialects, 
and the Persian offers a familiar example of a language of our own family that 
has utterly lost the distinction. He regards the common (and nearly exclusive) 
possession of gender by the Indo-European, Semitic, and Hamitic families as 
proving their ultimate relationship: the fact is certainly a very striking one, and 
that it may have so decisive a bearing need not be too dogmatically denied; 
while at the same time we are justified in regarding this as unproved, and even 
in the highest degree questionable, considering how probably the distinction ap- 
pears to have been worked out in the course of the structural growth of each 
division of language. Prof. Lepsius endeavors to find a psychological basis for 
the African classes, on the one band, in the attitude of African savage man 
toward nature, and for the genders of the higher races, on the other hand, in the 
regulation of the relations of the sexes which made family organization the start- 
ing-point of the superiority of those races. Various considerations were adduced, 
however, to cast doubt upon the sufficiency of either explanation. Thus, as re- 
gards the latter, it does not seem clear that a moral organization of the family, in 

_our sense, any more than the virtues of benevolence and justice, are what ad- 
vances a race that is struggling upward toward power; then, all languages have 
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distinct names for human beings in all their various relations, and can by help of 
these constitute the family as purely as they have moral sense for; and it is no 
honor done to the element of sex to extend it fancifully to everything in crea- 
tion, any more than it would show a keen sense for form to call birds and 
the weather square, and goodness and headaches round; and the most important 
words designating gender in Indo-European, father, mother, brother, sister, daugh- 
ter, have no gender characteristic, either in derivation or in inflection. On the 
whole, gender remains still the same difficult and trying problem as hitherto: un- 
less we are to see in the special gender-development out of a distinction of size 
and dignity on the part of the group of Nile languages referred to above a valu- 
able hint as to what the history of the same thing may have been in our own 
language. 

Other of Prof. Lepsius’s general views laid down in this work were reported : 
thus, for example, his repudiation of “Turanian” affinity for the race that laid 
the foundation of Mesopotamian culture, and his reduction of the latter to an 
Egyptian origin through Cushite mediation. The hope was expressed that he 
would take occasion to write himself out more fully on this subject, with state- 
ment of his reasons. 


8. On a Manuscript Fragment of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia; presented by Prof. Toy. 


Some days ago, through the kind offices of Rev. Dr. W. Hayes Ward, I came 
into possession of a parchment folio, or pair of leaves, written in the Samaritan 
character, quite old, and somewhat obscure. It was obtained from a Jew, who 
stated that he brought it from Jerusalem fifty years ago. 

The size of each leaf is 44x 3} inches; of the written page, 3 x 24 inches. 
It is written with twenty-four lines to the page, except that a word is pushed 
into the twenty-tifth line on two of the pages, and on another the same is true of 
the punctuation at the end of a chapter. The style of writing is that of ordinary 
Samaritan manuscripts, with a fine point or dot to separate the words, here and 
there replaced by a punctuation mark like a colon. At the end of a chapter the 
punctuation is like that seen in Petermann’s edition of the Book of Genesis in 
Samaritan characters. Spaces are left between the letters toward the end of a 
line when necessary, so that the last letters of the lines may stand in an upright, 
even column. No words are divided at the end of a line. A hole in the parch- 
ment, older than the writing, divides some words, in one case separating the 
letters by more than half an inch. Paragraphs are marked by leaving a whole 
line blank. 

The manuscript is a fragment of the Samaritan Pentateuch, containing Numbers 
xxvii. 24 (beginning at MWY WR NNX)—xxviii. 16; xxxii. 23-42, An easy com- 
putation shows that just eight pages, or four leaves, or two folios, were inside 
this folio in the quire when the MS. was complete. It was therefore the middle 
folio, or one of the outer folios, of the quire: if the quire was a ternio, then it 
was the outer one, which I do not think was the case. 

The writing begins in a verse which J have called 24, above; but it is a verse 
not there in the Hebrew, added after verse 23 from Deuteronomy iii. 21, 22, 
slightly altered. The paragraph and chapter end with this extra verse in the 
MS.; and the next paragraph ends with verse 10. Another paragraph ends with 
verse 15; and the page ends with the third word of verse 16, [7’]2°K3, of which 
last word only the first 3 can be read without a lens, and the last two letters are 
hopelessly defaced. The previous word is interrupted by the hole: thus, wo RX ;W. 

The next leaf begins with Numbers xxxii. 23, and has paragraph divisions at the 
end of verses 28 and 33. The last page ends with the chapter, at verse 42. 

In connection with the following collation with Blayney’s edition of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch (Oxonii, 1790) are noted the chirographical peculiarities 
not mentioned above. When not otherwise stated, or a parenthesis not used, the 
variation from Blayney’s text is to be found in his lower margin as a manuscript 
reading. I have not thought it worth while to repeat them from his edition. 


Chap. xxviii. 2, °wx> for mwxd. Here the * seems to he a re-inking of a faded 
“1, and not a correction, or change of mind of the original scribe. The two letters 
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resemble each other very nearly in the script.—"M) for ‘WV. This is slightly 
different from Blayney’s variant, which is TV). 

Verse 5. for 

nS yn for WNN. Here the Y is written over a faded x. It is difficult to 
account for this change in restoration except by ignorance. This variant is of 
course not given by Blayney. 

Verse 7. for 130)). 

Verse 8. for 

Verse 9. Same as above in verse 7. 
atte, 12. NN is omitted by error of scribe, but added by a later hand above 

e line. 

Numbers xxxii. 24. (ANN2) for MYVI) by mere error, but the 7 is added above 
the line prima manu.) 

(Verse 26. 13007 for 1330, but the superfluous 7 has a stroke drawn obliquely 
across it by a later hand in token of erasure.) 

Verse 28. for MINN. 

(Verse 29. pus NN for PNR; but the has a horizontal stroke drawn 


above it prima manu, in token of erasure.) 
(Verse 33. YW for INN; but the 7 is added above the line prima manu.) 


Verse 38. for NADI. 
for DW. 


So far as can be seen from this comparison, the manuscript appears to be a 
very respectable one. It is also evidently ancient; but how ancient. I have no 
means of determining. The collation discloses only one real variation from 
Blayney’s text or margin; and that of no great importance. Its real interest lies 
in its disclosing the fact of a partial re-inking, and a correction both by the 
original scribe and a later hand, and the manner of so doing. It is worth while 
to remark that there is one vacant space, in one of the lines, large enough for a 
whole word. I am unable to determine whether this is an actual erasure, or left 
blank originally because of a defect in the surface, or to make the line come out 
even. In some cases the spacing seems to be done for the latter purpose through- 
out a whole line, sometimes only through the last half, but oftener only in the 
last word or two. One line leaves wide spaces between both the words and the 


letters of a word for that purpose. 


9. On the Assyrian Monuments in the Museum of Fine Arts 
at Boston, by Rev. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. 


These monuments consist of seals, a number of casts of important relics, and 
one very fine slab, recently received, of Assur-nazir-pal, B. C. 885-860. This is 
similar to other slabs of this king that have previously been brought to the 
country, and from its perfect preservation it may be classed among the very best 
of them. The inscription upon it is clear, and is generally known as the “ Stan- 
dard Inscription.” A detailed account of all the Assyrian monuments then known 
as having been brought to America, accompanied by translations, was presented 
to the Society by Mr. Merril! at its meeting in October, 1874. The design of the 
present paper was first to call attention to the desirability of supplying our 
museums with casts of these valuable relics and records from Nineveh and Baby- 
lon; secondly, to point out some new features in the slab here mentioned; and 
thirdly, to describe briefly some new inscriptions of Assur-nazir-pal that have 
lately been discovered. 

Dr. Ward, of New York, had brought with him copies of all 
the recently discovered Hittite inscriptions, but the lateness of 
the hour rendered their exhibition impracticable. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the American Academy for 
the use of its room, the Society adjourned until Wednesday, Oct. 
26th, 1881. 
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Proceedings at New Haven, Oct, 26th, 1881. 


The Society assembled at New Haven, on Wednesday, Oct. 
26, 1881, at 3 o’clock Pp. M., in the usual place, the Library of the 
Divinity School. The chair was taken by the president, Prof. S. 
Wells Williams, LL.D., of New Haven, who in a few words 
returned thanks to the Society for the honor done him in electing 
him to fill the place made vacant by the resignation of Prof. 
Salisbury. 

The minutes of the last meeting, having been read, the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements reported that they had accepted on 
behalf of the Society an invitation from the President to hold the 
evening session at his house, in a social way. 

On the part of the Directors, the announcement was made that 
the Annual meeting would be holden in Boston, on Wednesday, 
May 24th, 1882, Professors Toy and Abbot being the Committee 
of Arrangements for it. They also recommended the election to 
Corporate membership of the following persons : 


Prof. Francis Brown, of New York; 

Mr. H. F. Burton, of Rochester, N. Y.; 

Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, of Baltimore, Md. ; 
Rev. J. S. Jenckes, Jr., of Des Moines, Iowa ; 
Rev. S. D. Peet, of Clinton, Wisc. ; 

Prof. Calvin Thomas, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


These gentlemen were then elected, in accordance with the 
recommendation. 

The Committee of Publication stated that the first Part of Vol- 
ume xi. of the Journal would doubtless be in the hands of 
members before the next Annual meeting. 

On motion of the Librarian, a Committee was appointed to con- 
sider, in conjunction with the authorities of Yale College Library 
and of the Yale Divinity School, the transfer of the Society’s 
Library to the premises of the latter. 

Extracts from the Correspondence of the past half-year were 
read : 

A member of the family of Professor Benfey, of Gottingen (an Honorary Mem- 

ber of the Society, deceased since its last meeting), writes from Berlin, expressing 
the hope of the family that his library, in accordance with his own earlier intima- 
ted desire, may be purchased entire by some American institution. It has been 
pronounced by authority of high rank “unusually complete in the departments 
which it represents.” 
_ Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass., has written repeatedly, urging the 
Importance of putting on record the literary history of the Arabic translation of 
the Bible, before it shall be too late. The Corresponding Secretary said that he 
had referred the subject to Prof. Isaac H. Hall of Philadelphia (formerly for a 
time at Beirat), who had promised to take initiatory steps, at least, toward satis- 
fying the probably widely felt desire to which Prof. Jenks gives expression. 
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Dr. D, B. McCartee, formerly of China, writes from New York accompanying 
the gift of certain Buddhist documents obtained in Japan, partly in Indian char- 
acters, and explaining their nature and value. They are: 

1. A Siitra, called by Dr. Eitel (Handbook of Chinese Buddhism) the swvarna 
prabhaisa jinardja, one of the nine dharmas of the Nepalese, and ascribed to 
Qakyamuni himself. The volume contains the Sanskrit text of the work, with 
interlinear Japanese transliteration, and the Chinese version and comments, also 
interlined with Japanese. 

2. A syllabary of the Sanskrit characters used in China and Japan, with expla- 
nations in the languages of those countries. !t is a Japanese edition of the 
Chinese work called by Eitel (as above) the Siddha-vastu, or first chapter of the 
Fan-chang, a work in twelve parts attributed to Brahma. It is also noticed by 
Mr. Satow, in the “Chrysanthemum ” (Yokohama) for Jan. 1881, p. 17, under the 
name of Shittan Ji-ki. 

3. A rubbing (about six feet by three) of an inscribed dhdrani, or Buddhist for- 
mula, in Indian characters, from the temple of Kwannon (Kwan-yin), at Asak’sa, 
Tokio. The Chinese title over it is the same with that of the Keu-Yung Kwan 
inscription, described by Mr. A. Wylie in the Journ. Roy. As. Soc. for 1870 
(Vol. v., pp. 14 ff.): namely, “ Great Dhdrani of the honored diadem on Buddha’s 
cranium.” It contains just over 400 characters. Accompanying it is a manu- 
script transcription with interlined Japanese transliteration, and also a Chinese 
transliteration, both made by a Japanese scholar. 

4. A photograph of the tolo (dhdra) pall described by Dr. Jamieson in the 
Trans. No.-China Branch Roy. As. Soc’y for December, 1865. 


The following communications were presented to the meeting 
in the afternoon and evening : 


1. Notice of F. Delitzsch’s views as to the alleged site of Eden, 
by Prof. C. H. Toy, of Cambridge. 


Delitzsch’s recent work entitled ‘“‘ Wo lag das Paradies?” is distinguished above 
all its predecessors on the same subject by fulness of learning and sobriety of 
judgment; and its notes and appendices furnish a very valuable collection of geo- 
graphical and linguistic remarks. After a criticism of other theories, the author 
points out that the writer in Genesis ii. had in mind an actually existing place as 
his Eden, and deals with known geographical data; his tone, as well as that of 
Ezekiel, is purely historical; he shows for himself, and assumes for his readers, 
the same sort of knowledge of Pishon and Gihon, of Havilah and Kush, as of 
Tigris and Euphrates and Asshur. Delitzsch regards the essential identity of the 
Babylonian and the Old Testament cosmogonies as satisfactorily demonstrated ; 
nor does he regard it as open to question that the Babylonians and not the 
Hebrews were its originators. Wherever, then, the Babylonians placed Eden, 
there the Hebrews placed it when they received the story. And if they re- 
ceived the latter at the time of the exile, in the 6th century before Christ, as 
Delitzsch holds, it must agree with the Babylonian doctrine of the same period, 
which was preserved in documents going back to the earliest known times of 
Babylonian (Accadian) civilization. We have every reason to presume that there 
is geographical consistency in the Babylonian account. The problem, then, is a 
simple one: what four rivers are there, branching from one common stream, two 
of them being the Tigris and Euphrates, and the other two in close proximity 
with the lands of Kush and Havilah? Such a group can of course be found only 
in Babylonia; and, as no four rivers proper now exist there, the theory has been 
suggested and worked out by various authorities, that the Pishon and Gihon are 
to be recognized in some of the numerous canals with which that region was 
filled. Any theory placing Eden below the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates 
is excluded by the fact, brought prominently out by our author, that in the 6th 
century B, C. the two rivers did not unite before reaching the Persian Gulf. 

Delitzsch’s view then is, that Havilah is the northeastern part of the Syrian 
desert, touching on the Babylonian Euphrates, and traversed by the canal Pallako- 
pas, in which is to be recognized the Pishon of Genesis. The Asiatic Kush he 
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identifies with the territory of the Elamitic Sumerians, dwelling on the north- 
eastern and northern shore of the Persian Gulf; through it runs the Shat-en-Nil, 
which is the Gihon. The Garden of Eden is the Karduniash, the so-called Isth- 
mus, watered by the Euphrates, the left bank of which is here considerably 
higher than the right bank of the Tigris. To the dwellers in that region the 
Euphrates would seem to be the one river, from which parted not only the two 
great canals, but also the Tigris, which was connected with the Euphrates by a 
cross-canal. The two canals were probably old river-beds, and, being navigable 
and very ancient, might naturally be called rivers. 

Prof. Toy presented in some detail the evidence relied on by Delitzsch to estab- 
lish the truth of the various parts of this theory; and, while pronouncing it to 
come nearer than any hitherto proposed to meeting the requirements of the narra- 
tive in Genesis, proceeded to point out certain respects in which the author’s 
statements do not seem to be entirely satisfactory. 

1. There must be doubt about the positions assigned to Havilah and Kush. 
According to Delitzsch, Havilah extends from a point south of Judah to the bank 
of the Euphrates, and farther north than Babylon. Such a position for the Jok- 
tanite Arabs is somewhat surprising, especially as the tribe or region Yobab, 
which follows Havilah in Gen. x. 29, must have lain still farther north. Unfortu- 
nately the datum in Gen. x. 30 (“the dwelling of the Joktanides was from Mesha 
to Sephor, a mount of the east”) is too indefinite to help much. Nor can it be 
said to be made out that Kush is identical with Babylonia. The genealogical 
statement in Gen. x. 7 confines Kush to Arabia (Havilah also being a son of 
Kush), and elsewhere in the Old Testament it means either Arabia or Ethiopia. 
Ezekiel, who shows so many points of contact with the 10th chapter of Genesis, 
and who was probably well acquainted with Babylonian geography, uses Kush 
of Ethiopia only. The fact that Nimrod, to whom is assigned the kingdom of 
Babylonia, is said to be a son of Kush, would hardly be sufficient ground for 
assigning the name Kush to Babylonia. 

2. There is further the meaning of the participle amo, ‘encircling,’ which is 
used in describing the geographical relation of the streams Pishon and Gihon to 
Havilah and Kush respectively. Delitzsch remarks that the word may mean 
‘traversed ;’ but this is not borne out by the usage of the Old Testament; in none 
of the passages that he cites will the verb admit this signification. In what 
sense can the Pallakopas be said to “encircle the whole land of Havilah?” It 
might be properly said, perhaps, to pass along its frontier, to form its boundary ; 
but, if this were meant, the expression would be different, as in the case of the 
Tigris, which is described as flowing “in front of Assyria.” There is a difficulty 
here which Delitzsch’s exposition does not remove. 

3. Again, the relation of the four branches or “heads” to the main river 
involves difficulty. It does not clearly appear how a Hebrew writer, knowing 
the geography of Assyria and Babylonia, could call the Tigris a branch of the 
Euphrates. Delitzsch himself dwells on the distinctness of the geographical 
knowledge of this region possessed by its inhabitants, and this I see no reason to 
call in question. But the distincter their knowledge, the more certain it must 
have been to them that the Tigris was an independent stream, in some places 
greater than the Euphrates, and not at all to be regarded as one of its branches. 

Further, we must ask why, if the Euphrates was the main Eden-river, it was 
not called by its name. A river, says the narrative, went out of Eden to water 
the garden, and thence parted into four streams, of which the Tigris and the 
Euphrates are two. As the writer is giving geographical details, why does he 
not say distinctly that this river was the Euphrates? His silence cannot be 
attributed to ignorance, or to geographical carelessness; it is evident that he is 
ready to tell all that he knows of the locality. As the fourth branch is given as 
the well-known river Euphrates, one does not see why the main stream should 
not be named, if it was known as the Euphrates. Possibly the writer might have 
thought it geographically inconsistent to give the same name to the main river 
and to one of its branches ; but we should hardly look for such scrupulousness. 

Delitzsch’s theory is a strong and well supported one, but it labors under these 
difficulties, which must be set aside before it can be accepted. 
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2. On Non-diphthongal e and o in Sanskrit, by Prof. Maurice 
Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 


The discussion starts with the statement that it is impossible to explain the e of 
the so-called contracted weak perfect stems, like sed- in sedimd etc., as diph- 
thongs. The type of these perfects is older than the beginning of the separate 
life of the Indian languages, and any explanation of it made for Sanskrit alone is 
insufficient; and if the e in forms like these is explained as a diphthong, the 
same explanation must hold good for all other languages that exhibit this method 
of forming perfect stems, which is not the case. The e of this type is now gener- 
ally held to be long é, the result of short 2 plus the tone of a sonant consonant, 
which has itself fallen out, but left its tone to preserve the long quantity of the 
syllable: e. g. Skt. s¢dimd stands for *sé-sd-imd, *s?-(z)d-imd, where the z in fall- 
ing out left its tone behind it; this lengthened the @ preceding it into 2. In the 
same way Latin sédimus and Gothic sétum must be referred to the Indo-European 
stem *sé-2d-, séd- ; and in these languages the explanation of the 2 as a diphthong 
is simply impossible. In sédimd the 2 is Indo-European; it has been generated 
in the same manner within the history of Sanskrit itself in @dhi, which cannot be 
explained except by referring it to *2%s-dhi, *¢(z)-dhi; so also in dehi and dhehi, 
which are equal to *dez-dhi and *dhez-dhi (Zend dazdi), and in a few others, most 
of which are treated by Johannes Schmidt, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxv. 60 fg. 

The explanation of these e as long 2, the result of short 2 plus the tone of a 
sonant consonant, is supported by the entirely parallel way in which long 7 and 
@ are the results of short 7 plus the same tone, which a sonant has left as compen- 
sation on falling out. A case in Indo-European times is exhibited in the present 
stem sid- of Skt. s?’dati, Zd. hidaiti, Lat. sido; which is equal to *s%(z)d-, precisely 
as séd- is equal to sé&z)d-; within the Sanskrit itself midhd = Gr. urobdc; nida, 
‘nest,’ stands for *nizdi; the participles lidhd, midhd, for *lizh-ta, *mizh-td. 
For the word vid affinity with Latin viridis for *visidis is suggested, so that its 
7 is again the result of compensation for short %. In the same way long @ in cases 
like adhé and madhd, dadibha and diniga, ete., is the result of short % compen- 
sated by the tone of the sibilant which has fallen out (*diiz-dabha etc.). 

It has been seen that long @, i, and @ when the result of compensatory length- 
ening, have originated from their corresponding short vowels @, %, and %; this 
creates a presumption in favor of an attempt to explain the 6 as a like result of 
compensatory lengthening. 

The word sodaga is especially interesting, because it is so different from all the 
numerals with which it cculd be associated mentally; there is no analogical 
numeral formation by which its 6 could be accounted for, and it must be explained 
as the result of organic growth. And sddaca is naturally explained from sdzdaga, 
where the 6 has been changed from é by the v which preceded it, as in Zend 
khshvas and in the Greek inscriptional form Feé. 

The peculiar nominatives in the Rig- Veda—uavayd’s from the stem avayd’j, puro- 
da’s from the stem purodd’p—and the nom. ¢vetavds of the grammarians, cannot be 
explained organically as coming from the several stems plus the s of the nomina- 
tive. They can only be analogical formations, and the only forms which could 
have given rise to them are the bh-cases, avayobhis, purodobhis, and ¢vetavobhis, 
which are preserved by the grammarians. It is found that root-stems which 
have long d in the strong cases often show d in the weak ones; that this short @ 
is probably the representative of 4 or equal to 6 is shown by Greek declensions 
like KAdw to dri. We assume then that before the 
bh-endings (as avay0z-bhis, purodéz-bhis and gvetavdzh-bhis) the sonant sibilant has 
fallen out as in so-daga, and compensated the short 6 by lengthening it into 4; so 
far as can be seen, forms like these, and only such, could have given rise to -as- 
nominatives, avayds etc., on the basis of a proportion azgirobhis: angirds: : avayo- 
bhis: avayds. 

The main point of the paper is the explanation of the change of final as into 0. 
The o in such cases is not a diphthong; it is long 4, the result of short 6 plus the 
tone of the sonant sibilant z which has fallen out. Short Indo-European 6 is 
accordingly not entirely dead upon Indian ground, any more than short I. E. 2; 
both have been preserved in certain cases as long @ and 6. The euphonic change 
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of a sound-group a¢vé dravati differs from that of a sound-group édhi only in the 
quality of the short vowel which preceded the change: *agvoz dravati is the his- 
toric precursor of *agvd dravati, precisely as *¢zdhi of edhi. 

There are great difficulties besetting this explanation; but they are not to be 
regarded as insurmountable. In the first place, final as does not’correspond to 
European ds alone, but also to European és; in the latter case it ought to appear 
as @: *agnayé duhanti for *agnayez dahanti. That this state of things once did 
actually exist in India appears to be rendered strongly probable by certain dia- 
lectic phenomena. In the Magadhi-dialect, original final as generally appears as 2; 
ef. Hemacandra iv. 288, and Vararuci’s Prdkrta-prakdca xi. 10. And if we were 
disposed to distrust the historical legitimacy of the phenomenon in a late and arti- 
ficial dialect like the Magadhi, we are convinced that this final 2 is a* linguistic 
fact, because the inscriptions found in various parts of the old Magadha district 
show the same @. Such are the inscriptions of Acoka in Dhauli; they have final 
2, while the same inscriptions at Girnar in Guzerat show final 6. The reason why 
the original difference between arvd dravati and *agnayé dahanti was lost is clear. 
As soon as the difference between *arvds and *agnayés before surds was wiped 
out, because both short 6 and short @ were written as short @, there was no 
longer any basis for the differentiation of agvd and *agnayZ2; one or the other had 
to disappear; that the @-forms usually succumbed may probably be brought into 
connection with the fact that final Skt. as=Kur. és is about 2} times as common 
as final Skt. as=Eur. &. When this disappearance of 2 for ds began, it is almost 
impossible to say. On the one hand, there are many facts that would seem to 
prove that the process was started in Aryan times, when the Indian and Iranian 
languages were still one; it is a fait accompli in the Vedic Samhitas; in most of 
the Prakrit dialects and in Pali, 6 is simply substituted for ds without reference to 
the character of the following sound; the Iranian has carried the process of 
extending the d-forms on the one hand farther than Pali, namely into composi- 
tion; on the other hand, the as has survived before enclitics: mananhd, but 
mananhacca. But there are facts also which appear to prove that the 4 accom- 
plished the task of crowding out the 2 separately in the various dialects of the 
Indo-Iranian languages; such are the victory of 2 over 0 in Magadha, and the dis- 
tinct traces of 2 by the side of 6 in Iran, which will be pointed out below. 

The form in which stems in as (manas) in Skt. appear before the bh-endings has 
deviated from the original. For here, as in the case of final as, we must be 
guided by the vocalism of Europe; this is unequivocal. Homeric épéBeagur, 
oriGecgiv, etc. point to Indian forms like *manebhis ete. Of these there is no 
trace; 6 has here also crowded out 2. But the Zend has preserved the historical 
form most strikingly: raocébyd from raocanh, av2bis from avarh, etc., both in 
the Gatha-dialect and in the later Avestan. he position of this Zin the language 
points with perfect distinctness to a genesis from a short é(Hiibschmann’s and 
Justi’s e), and through this e, to a connection with simple Skt. a; on the other 
hand, the 2 just as clearly shows affinity with that 6 which in the later Avesta 
alone stands for final as, and is actually found to interchange with it in the Gathas, 
and like it to exchange with as; for when we have forms like mané for mand, 
vacé for vacd, yzk2 (kas-nd), we are bound to recognize here that stage in which 
final ds and és are still both in existence, although the laws with regard to the 
use of one or the other have been necessarily wiped out along with the differ- 
ence between @ and 4; the é of raocébis is the same 2 as the final 2 in the Gathas, 
and has escaped that levelling process which in the later Avesta has substituted 
final 6 for ¢ everywhere at the end of a word by virtue of its more protected posi- 
tion. It is interesting and fortunate that there is no possibility of explaining 
raocébis ete. as analogical formations, because the Zend has, unlike its sisters in 
India, separate forms for long @ and 6 clearly differentiated from the ¢ and u 
diphthongs. While an Indian *rocebhis would be subject to the suspicion that it 
had in some way become contaminated by the a-declension, or was an a-formation 
parallel with the as-formation, as is often enough the case, such an eventuality is 
here warded off by daéraéibyd, arethaéibyd, ete. 

There remains an exception in Sanskrit, contained in the later rule, that final 
as before % changes to 6, and the following initial # is dropped. The difficulty lies 
in the change of a syllable short by nature and position into a long one; there is 
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here no ground for compensatory lengthening. It is believed that in unravelling 
the meshes of this exception the last trace of a value of final &s equal to és will be 
detected on Vedic ground. In the later language, not only final 6 from as pro- 
duces the elision of initial 4, but any other d: and. what is more, 2 also produces 
the same effect. We must however turn to the earlier Vedic language before we 
can begin to explain; and here the complexion of the two rules we are dealing 
with is changed materially. Final as is still written o before @, and we find this 
o again in juxtaposition with final e, for in the Veda also the initial & is elided 
after e and 0: only with this difference, that the elision is here the rare exception, 
not the rule. It is impossible to explain the elision after e as a mere analogical 
process, an imitation of the properties of a parallel sound, the 0, because we are 
dealing with an ill-regulated tendency, itself too vague and undefined to furnish 
the firm foundation of facts likely to exercise the necessary attraction. It will be 
necessary then to recognize the fact that the elision after e, just as that after o, 
stands on its own basis, and to explain how two sounds of a character so widely 
different (o is almost always the product of as, e always a historical diphthong) 
show the same tendency in the earlier language to elide a following @. 

The organic parallelism of e and o in early times is proved by a still more strik- 
ing fact. A. Kuhn has shown, in his acute investigations on Vedic language as 
exhibited by metrical conditions, that in the Rig-Veda final e and o before vowels 
are themselves short (see especially Kuhn & Schleicher’s Bettrage, iii. 118 ff.). 
His proof, as far as 6 is concerned, may be called almost a linguistic necessity, 
there being no reason for a leugthening of final as before a; but what is to 
be done with the diphthong e, which is nothing but a diphthong in historical 
times: what is the reason of its short quantity ? 

It is believed that the following explanation will be found to remove the diffi- 
culties involved: 1. Final os and és simply dropped the s before vowels, whether 
& or any other vowel followed. As the Indian alphabets possessed no signs for 
either short ¢ or 4, they had to put signs actually existing in their places: before 
all vowels except & the short @ was chosen, the sign being indeed insufficient to 
render the color of the vowels, but doing perfect justice to the quantity ; before 4, 
the disinclination to ullow two identical vowels to follow upon one another was 
probably the motive which led to another possible expedient, by which the vocalic 
color was preserved, but the quantity sacrificed in writing, by employing the signs 
o and e; this, it is believed, is the starting point from which the remarkable juxta- 
position of e and o in the euphonic rules must be explained. 2. These é and 3d, 
coinciding graphically with the long and diphthongal @ and 4, ended by attracting 
them to their own condition, so that every e and 0, without reference to its origin, 
was pronounced short before @; but then, also, the other vowels, which indeed 
would occur almost only after e, were drawn into this rule; so that the shorten- 
ing of e and o took place before all vowels. This is the condition of things which 
Kuhn finds; and it may be added, as a valuable proof that this shortening does 
not take place on the principle vocalis ante vocalem corripitur, that in a few in- 
stances the short values occur before consonants also. 3. Before the period from 
which our Vedic material dates, the final 6 (written 0) for 6s had also absorbed the 
final & (written 2) for és, precisely as in the case of final long 6 and @; so that only 
those e were left which could preserve their existence from the fact that they oc- 
curred also in other connections than merely before initial vowels: namely, the 
diphthongal e, which had been drawn secondarily into the treatment as short 
vowel. We have then the last vestige of final @ on Vedie and Sanskrit ground 
in the short value of e in the Veda, and also in the sporadic elision of initial a fol- 
lowing. 4. The vanishing of initial & after e and o has thus far been called by a 
name which for the later language is well and expressive enough, namely elision. 
That it is however in reality not elision is clearly enough to be recognized from 
the fact that the resulting accentuation takes account of the a; the tone of the @ 
or 6 that results shows that the a has been united with the e and 0. Two pecu- 
liarities are then connected with this phenomenon: first, that e and o do not, as 
might be expected before vowels, resolve themselves into semiconsonantal groups; 
second, that the combination occurs so sparingly in the Rig-Veda. The first diffi- 
culty falls aside, because the o and e are not diphthongal, but short 6 and 2; the 
law according to which these combine with following a then lies before us: Short 
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“and 6 combine with following a to long 2 and 6, subject to the same accentual 
laws for the result as other combinations of two short vowels; the infrequency of 
the union of these short 2 and 6 in the Veda is simply due to the fact that in both 
cases a euphonic process has preceded, and the hiatus which is the result of a 
euphonic process is, as is well known, regularly allowed to remain, the secondary 
contraction being of rarer occurrence. There is to be sure a great difference in 
the chronology of the hiatus: that between 6 and & is made before our very eyes; 
that between @ and @ appears as the last faint reflex of final és, kept alive only by 
the fortunate fact that this ¢ had attracted to itself by analogy the diphthongal 
e-sounds, which were not liable to succumb to the inroads of the stronger sister- 
sound 0. 


3. On the Aboriginal Miao-tsz’ Tribes of southwestern China, 
with Remarks on the Nestorian Tablet of Si-ngan fu, by Prof. 8. 
Wells Williams, of New Haven. 


Before taking up the proper subject of his paper, Dr. Williams called attention 
to the fact that this year is the 1100th anniversary of the erection of the cele- 
brated Nestorian monument in Si-ngan, the ancient capital of China, and recalled 
to the recollection of the Society the principal facts in its remarkable history. A 
recent rubbing taken from the tablet itself was exhibited, to show its continued 
good condition. The monument was visited in 1866 by two English missionaries, 
Messrs. Williamson and Lees, who found it built into a brick wall in such a way 
as to shield it from the weather. This had been done in 1859, by a Chinese 
named Han Tai-hwa, who had added a brief inscription at the side, stating his 
regret at its former neglected condition, and his desire to preserve it. In 1874, 
three American missionaries again visited it, and obtained rubbings from its face ; 
they also learned that the citizens of Si-ngan were well aware of the age and im- 
portance of the tablet. The brickwork put up in 1859 had, however, been mean- 
while destroyed by some Imperial soldiers; and Rev. Arthur Smith says that the 
stone now stands in an open court without any shelter. Five other tablets stand 
in a row with it. The demand for rubbings from it is a partial guarantee that it 
will be carefully preserved. Its material is said to be a kind of silicious lime- 
stone. The capital Si-ngan was abandoned in A. D. 904 for Loh-yang in Honan, 
and was left in a ruinous condition. The tablet was probably placed in the 
cathedral church of the Nestorians there, and if this church was destroyed, or 
pulled down for its materials, its roof and other parts not worth carrying off would 
furnish plenty of earth and debris to cover the stone as deep as it was found in 
1625. The notice of its discovery at that time gives no particulars as to its situa- 
tion; but the hypothesis above made would account for its good condition. The 
fact that tablets of a similar character are sti!l set up in temples and burial-places 
all over China leads to the hope that others may yet be found connected with the 
Nestorian religion ; for it would be strange if only this single relic of a faith that 
existed in the Middle Kingdom for about eight centuries had ever been erected. 
Rather it may be regarded as an earnest of what future explorations will reveal, 
when they come to be prosecuted by competent men,working at their leisure. 
The recent discoveries in Western Asia of various relics in the form of inscrip- 
tions, substructions, and monuments, proving the existence of ancient nations like 
the Hittites and Accadians, has stimulated the researches of qualified scholars 
everywhere in that region. In such researches, the discovery of a single stone 
with a legible inscription opens the path to a wider field than the excavation of a 
whole city showing only the foundations of houses or the slabs of sidewalks. The 
Moabitic stone did its best work when it added its testimony to the authenticity 
of the story of King Mesha, in the second book of Kings—a testimony given out. 
80 to speak, at its last gasp. In Eastern Asia, sovereigns and great men have 
depended more on literary records than on great buildings and monuments to 
perpetuate their history ; and consequently we have hitherto few epigraphic mem- 
orials of their existence. But the probabilities are strong that further search will 
bring more of them to light in China, when foreigners and educated natives are 
able to look for them. 

Dr. Williams then exhibited a collection of forty water-color paintings of figures 
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of as many tribes of Miao-tsz’, by a Chinese artist. They were obtained by him 
in Peking. Such sketches are not rare in China, and he had seen others superior 
in execution to these. To each picture is added a short description of the tribe, 
and translations of several of these were read. They do not give much informa- 
tion as to the origin or numbers of the delineated tribes, but are rather designed 
to direct the reader’s attention to their leading characteristics. Volume xiv. of 
the Chinese Repository contains the complete translation of a like series of des- 
criptions accompanying pictures ; these are briefer, and the illustrations of inferior 
workmanship. The Miao-tsz’ have shown no desire to record their history and 
sufferings ; and ages of degradation have reduced them to the fragmentary condi- 
tion in which they now appear. 

The name Miao was early applied in Chinese books to the aborigines who re- 
fused obedience to the Emperor. In the Book of Records they are called the San 
Miao; and they successfully resisted the control of the Chinese as early as B. (, 
1000. Some of them are also termed Nan Man, and occupy portions of the pres- 
ent Hunan and Kweichau provinces; most of them were first conquered about 
B. C. 250-220. 

The Miao-tsz’ are connected in their racial affinities with the Laos and Lolos 
people of Siam and Burmah. Their national designation is Zi or Lo; one of these 
names is still retained in Zi-mu, the present designation of those dwelling in the 
island of Hainan; the other is found in the last part of Siem-lo, the common 
Chinese name for Siam, from which we derive our own. The Miao-tsz’ themselves 
use both Zi and Lo for some of their tribes. Dr. Edkins of Peking has compared 
many common terms found in twelve Chinese vocabularies of Miao-tsz’ words, con- 
tained in two topographies of Kweichau and Kwangsi provinces, and other special 
Chinese works on these tribes. 

Reference was made to the visit, in 1870, of the late German missionary Krolezyk 
to a tribe called Yao-jin, dwelling in the northwest of Kwangtung province, in 
Lien-chau. (See Missionary Recorder, vol. iii., pp. 62, 93, 126.) The great precau- 
tions these mountaineers took to prevent strangers entering their districts showed 
their fear of the inroads of the Chinese, and their long habits of seclusion. In 
their social and domestic life they have sunk far below the Chinese dwelling in 
the lowlands, and now maintain their individuality chiefly by their seclusion. 
The total number of Miao-tsz’ still left in China cannot be guessed with any prob- 
ability; I should place it at less than a million. The French traveler Mohout, 
who died on his journey from Cambodia to Hankow, thus fairly sums up the intel- 
lectual status of this race: “I am getting tired of these people, a race of children, 
heartless and unenergetic. I sigh and look everywhere for a man, and cannot find 
one. Here all tremble at the stick, and the enervating climate makes them in- 
credibly apathetic.” 

As selections from a number of the descriptions read, the following ten will 
show the small value of the information they give. 

“1, The Yang-tung Lo-han.—These are found in Li-ping prefecture [in the 
southeast of Kweichau]. The men are farmers and carry on trade; the women 
tie their hair in a slovenly manner, and insert a wooden comb before the temple. 
Ear-rings are made of gold and silver hanging in a chain. They bind a double 
girdle which meets on the back. Sometimes they wear long trowsers and short 
skirts; at other times long skirts and no trowsers. They rear silkworms and 
weave brocade silk. On festival days they wash their hair with perfumed water. 
Among the Miao and Mau tribes, few are found that excel this one. 

“2. The Kih-méing Miqo.— This tribe lives in the townships Kin-choh in Kwang- 
shun chau [near the capital of Kweichau]. The people select overhanging cliffs in 
which they dig caves for dwellings: some of them are over a hundred fathoms 
high: bamboo ladders are used for ascending and descending. They have no 
plows drawn by oxen, but use iron hoes; they cover in the seed without plowing. 
Men play on the sdng, and thus find their mates. After a child is born, the mar- 
riage presents are sent to the woman’s parents. When a relative dies, they sing 
and dance, calling it fighting the corpse. When the cuckoo’s note is heard the 
next spring, the whole family raise a lamentable cry, saying, The birds have 
come back, but our parents will never return to us. 

“5, Ling-kia Miao.—This tribe resides in Li-po district [in Tu-yun fu, near the 
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south border]. All classes of men and women cover their heads entirely with 
blue kerchiefs. In the eleventh month the unmarried youth dance and sing, each 
selecting the partner who pleases them. Whenever a child is born the girl 
returns with her partner, but no wedding takes place if otherwise. 

“6. Tung-kia Miao or Cave-dwelling Miao.—This tribe also lives in Li-po dis- 
trict [in Kweichau]. They wear black garments reaching only to the knees. On 
New Year’s day they place fish, meat, spirits, and rice in wooden trenches, and 
thus offer them. They live near the streams, and raise fine cotton. The women 
are industrious weavers. The men can talk Chinese, but do not know how to 
read the characters. When they have any business, they use notched sticks for 
letters. 

* “7. Shui-kia Miao, or Water-dwelling Miao.—These live in Li-po district. The 
men are expert in fishing and hunting. The women dress in ribbed skirts, which 
are short, and mixed all around with flowered pieces. At New Year’s men and 
women assemble in crowds to dance; it is allowable for them to marry without 
observing the rites. 

“8. Luh-ngeh tsz’, or Six-forehead people.—These live {in the west of Kwei- 
chau province near Yunnan], in Ta-ting prefecture, in Wei-ning district; there 
are both black and white people. The men braid the hair in a pointed knot. 
Women wear long garments but no petticoats. The dead are buried in coffins; 
and after a year’s interval they imvite their relatives to come on a lucky day 
around the grave, when they make an offering of an animal and spirits. The 
grave is opened, and the bones taken from the coffin, brushed and washed clean, 
and then re-interred, wrapped in cloth. After one or two years they repeat this 
act, and so till seven times are fulfilled; then they cease. If one of the family is 
taken sick, they say, ‘ Your ancestor’s bones are not clean;’ and take them out to 
wash them. Hence they are called Wash-bone Miao. 

“11, Kiu-ming Kiu-sing Miao, or Nine name-surname Miao.— These live in 
Tuh-shan district, in southern Kweichau. They are of a treacherous and violent 
disposition; they often falsely assume other peoples’ names and surnames. At 
weddings and funerals they kill oxen and assemble to drink; when excited by 
drink they quarrel, and those who receive wounds are willing to settle the matter 
by receiving cattle. The women cultivate the land, raising hill sorghum for food. 

“12. Yé-taw Miao, or Gentlemen Head Miao.—These live in Ku-chau, in the 
southeast of Kweichau. They use no oxen in plowing, but take men to drag it. 
The first day of the eleventh moon is a great festival. The women braid their 
hair and adorn it with garlands made of silver wire shaped like a fan, fastening 
them with a long skewer shaped like a guitar. In marriage, a paternal aunt's 
daughter must marry her cousin, and have a dowry of money. If they are too 
weak to work themselves, this money enables them to hire a son or grandson to 
work. If they have no marriageable son, the girl must allow the uncle to arrange 
the match for her and take the dowry, which is hence called the niece’s dowry. 
If this be not done, he will not permit her to marry. 

“15. Tsing-kiang Heh Miao, or Black Miao of Clear-water River.—The men 
dress in red cloth, the women in black. They bind their hair with silver bands 
and wear large ear-rings. They wear wide trowsers and are fond of dressing in 
particolored garments like play-actors. On pleasant days in spring they go to 
high cliffs, carrying liquor with them which they drink out of cows’ horns. 
They are very licentious. 

“16. Lau-kii Heh Miao, or the Black Miao who live in lofts.—These live in Pah- 
chai in Tan-kiang ting. The men work hard at plowing. Women make hair-pins 
of rams’ horns. They prefer to live in the upper story. When a death occurs, the 
body is coffined and kept; after twenty years have passed, the whole village 
choose a lucky day, and bury from ten to a hundred coffins at once. A hall is 
erected by the people to worship the dead in, called Demon’s Hall; whatever is 
placed there is regarded as sacred, for it would be unlucky to take anything. 
i People rear animals; they live in the lofts, and the stock is tended 
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4. On the so-called Henotheism of the Veda, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 
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The following is a succinct view of the subject as presented in this paper : 

We have long been accustomed to class religions as monotheistic and polythe- 
istic, according as they recognize the existence of one personal God or of a plurality 
of such, and to call pantheistic a faith which, rejecting the personality of a Crea- 
tor, accepts the creation itself as divine, or holds everything to be God. The last 
of these is the one least definite in character, and confessedly latest in the order 
of development; nor has it any popular or ethnic value; it is essentially a phil- 
osophic creed, and limited to the class of philosophers. The other two, monothe- 
ism and polytheism, divide between them the whole great mass of the world’s 
religions. As to which of the two is the earlier, and foundation of the other, 
opinions are, and will doubtless long or always remain, divided, in accordance 
with the views taken respecting the origin and first history of the human race. 
But it does not appear doubtful that they will settle down into two forms: either 
man and his first conditions of life are a miraculous creation, and monotheism a 
miraculous communication to him, a revelation; or, if he is a product of secondary 
causes, of development, and had to acquire his knowledge of the divine and his 
relations to it in the same way with the rest of his knowledge, namely by obser- 
vation and reflection, then polytheism is necessarily antecedent to monotheism; 
it is simply inconceivable that the case should be otherwise—nor can we avoid 
allowing everywhere a yet earlier stage which does not even deserve the name of 
religion, which is only superstition. 

Nearly all the religions of men are polytheistic; monotheisms are the rare 
exception : namely—1l. The Hebrew monotheism, with its continuators, a. Chris- 
tianity, and b. Mohammedanism ; and 2. the Persian monotheism, or Zoroastrian- 
ism (so far as this does not deserve rather to be called a dualism): the former 
apparently has behind it a general Semitic polytheism; the latter certainly grows 
out of the Aryan or Indo-Iranian belief in many gods. That they should be iso- 
lated products of the natural development of human insight is entirely in harmony 
with other parts of human history: thus, for example, all races have devised in- 
struments, but few have reduced the metals to service, and the subjugation of 
steam is unique; all races have acquired language, but few have invented writ- 
ing: indeed, all the highest elements of civilization arise at single points, and are 
passed from one community to another. 

A single author, of much influence—namely, M. Miller—has recently endeav- 
ored to introduce a new member, with a new name, into this classification: he 
calls it henotheism (or kathenotheism), ‘the worship of one god at a time,’ as we 
may render it. The germ of his doctrine is to be found in his History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature; where, after speaking of the various gods of the Veda, he 
says (p. 532, 1st ed., 1859): ‘“ When these individual gods are invoked, they are 
not conceived as limited by the power of others, as superior or inferior in rank. 
Each god is to the mind of the supplicant as good as all [¢. e. as any of ?] the 
gods. He is felt at the time as a real divinity—as supreme and absolute, in spite 
of the necessary limitations which, to our mind, a plurality of gods must entail on 
every single god. All the rest disappear for a moment from the vision of the 
poet, and he only who is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before the eyes 
of the worshippers.” And later (p. 526), after quotation of specimens: ‘“ When 
Agni, the lord of fire, is addressed by the poet, he is spoken of as the, first god, 
not inferior even to Indra. While Agni is invoked, Indra is forgotten ; there is 
no competition between the two, nor any rivalry between them or other gods. 
This is a most important feature in the religion of the Veda, and has never been 
taken into consideration by those who have written on the history of ancient 
polytheism.” In his later works, where he first introduces and reiterates and 
urges the special name henotheism, Miiller’s doctrine assumes this form: (Lect. on 
Se. of Rel., p. 141) that a henotheistic religion “ represents each deity as inde- 
pendent of all the rest, as the only deity present in the mind of the worshipper at 
the time of his worship and prayer,” this character being “ very prominent in the 
religion of the Vedic poets;” and finally (Or. and Growth of Rel., lect. vi.), that 
henotheism is “‘a worship of single gods,” and that polytheism is ‘a worship of 
many deities which together form one divine polity, under the control of one 
supreme god.” 

As regards the fundamental facts of Vedic worship, Miiller’s statements so 
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exaggerate their peculiarity as to convey, it is believed, a wholly wrong impression. 
It is very far from being true in any general way that the worship of one Vedic 
god excludes the rest from the worshipper’s sight; on the contrary, no religion 
brings its gods into more frequent and varied juxtaposition and combination. 
The different offices and spheres of each are in constant contemplation. They are 
addressed in pairs: Indra-Agni, Indra-Varuna, Mitra-Varuna, Heaven and Earth, 
Dawn and Night, and a great many more. They are grouped in sets: the 
Adityas, the Maruts, Indra and the Maruts, and so on. They are divided into 
gods of the heaven, of the atmosphere, of the earth, And they are summed up 
as “all the gods” (vigve devds), and worshipped asa body. Only, in the case of 
one or two gods often, and of a few others occasionally (and of many others not 
at all), the worshipper ascribes to the object of his worship attributes which 
might seem to belong to a sole god: never, indeed, calling him sole god, but 
extolling him as chief and mightiest of the gods, maker of heaven and earth, 
father of gods and men, and so on. This fact had been often enough noticed 
before Miiller, but no one had had any difficulty in explaining it as a natural 
exaggeration, committed in the fervor of devotion. And it is in fact nothing else. 
This is evidenced by its purely occasional or even sporadic character, and by its 
distribution to its various objects. The office of Agni, as the fire, the god on 
earth, mediator and bearer of the sacrifice to the other gods, is as distinct as any- 
thing in Vedic religion, and the mass of his innumerable hymns are full of it; 
but he, in a few rare cases, is exalted by the ascription of more general and unlim- 
ited attributes. The exaggerations of the worship of Soma are unsurpassed, and 
a whole Book (the ninth) of the Rig-Veda is permeated with them: yet it is 
never forgotten that, after all, soma is only a drink, being purified for Indra and 
Indra’s worshippers. The same exaltation forms a larger element in the worship 
of Indra, as, in fact, Indra comes nearest to the character of chief god, and in the 
later development of the religion actually attains in a certain subordinate way that 
character: but still, only as primus inter pares. These are typical cases. There 
is never a denial, never even an ignoring, of other and many other gods, but only 
a lifting up of the one actually in hand. Anda plenty of evidence beside to the 
same effect is to be found. Such spurning of all limits in exalting the subject of 
glorification, such neglect of proportion and consistency, is throughout character- 
istic of the Hindu mind. The Atharva-Veda praises (xi. 6) even the uchista, ‘ the 
remnant of the offering,’ in a manner to make it almost supreme divinity: all sac- 
rifices are in and through it, all gods and demigods are born of it, and so on; 
and its extollation of kdla, ‘time’ (xix. 53, 54), is hardly inferior. And later, in 
epic story, every hero is smothered in laudatory epithets and ascriptions of attri- 
butes, till all individuality is lost; every king is master of the earth; every sage 
does penance by thousands of years, acquires unlimited power, makes the gods 
tremble, and threatens the equilibrium of the universe. 

But this is exceptional only in its degree. No polytheist anywhere ever made 
an exact distribution of his worship to all the divinities acknowledged by him. 
Circumstances of every kind give his devotion special direction: as locality, occu- 
pation, family tradition, chance preference. Conspicuous among “ henotheists ” is 
that assembly which “with one voice about the space of two hours cried out 
‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’”—all other gods “disappeared for a mo- 
ment from its vision.” The devout Catholic, even, to no small extent, has his 
patron saint, his image or apparition of the Virgin, as recipient of his principal 
homage. If thus neither monotheism nor a monocratically ordered polytheism can 
repress this tendency, what exaggeration of it are we not justified in expecting 
where such restraints are wanting? And most of all, among a people so little 
submissive to checks upon a soaring imagination as the Indians? 

_ The exaggeration of the Vedic poets never tends to the denial of multiple 
divinity, to the distinct enthronement of one god above the rest, or to a division 
of the people into Indra-worshippers and Agni-worshippers and Varuna-worship- 
pers and so on. The Vedic cultus includes and acknowledges all the gods 
together. Its spirit is absolutely that of the verse, curiously quoted by Miiller 
among his proof-texts of henotheism: “ Among you, O gods, there is none that is 
small, none that is young; you all are great indeed.” That is to say, there are 
an indefinite number of individual (Miller prefers to call them “ single ”) gods, 
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independent, equal in godhood; and hence, each in turn capable of being exalted 
without stint. No one of them even arrives at supremacy in the later develop- 
ment of Indian religion; for that the name Vishnu is Vedic appears to be a cir- 
cumstance of no moment. But, also according to the general tendencies of devel- 
oping polytheism, there come to be supreme gods in the more modern period: 
Vishnu, to a part of the nation; (iva, to another part; Brahman, to the eclectics 
and harmonizers. The whole people is divided into sects, each setting at the 
head of the universe and specially worshipping one of these, or even one of their 
minor forms, as Krishna, Jagannatha, Durgé, Rama. 

Now it is to these later forms of Hindu religion, and to their correspondents 
elsewhere, that Miller would fain restrict the name of polytheism. To believe in 
many gods and in no one as of essentially superior rank to the rest is, according 
to him, to be a henotheist ; to believe in one supreme god, with many others that 
are more or less clearly his underlings and ministers, is to be a polytheist! It 
seems sufficiently evident that, if the division and nomenclature were to be 
retained at all, the names would have io be exchanged. A pure and normal poly- 
theism is that which is presented to us in the Veda; it is the primitive condition 
of polytheism, as yet comparatively undisturbed by theosophic reflection; when 
the necessity of order and gradation and a central governing authority makes 
itself felt, there has been taken a step in the direction of monotheism: a step 
that must be taken before monotheism is possible, although it may, and generally 
does, fail to lead to such a result. 

It may be claimed, then, that henotheism, as defined and named by its inven- 
tor, is a blunder, being founded on an erroneous apprehension of facts, and really 
implying the reverse of what it is used to designate. To say of the Vedic religion 
that it is not polytheistic but henotheistic, is to mislead the unlearned public with 
a juggle of words. The name and the idea cannot be too rigorously excluded 
from all discussions of the history of religions. It is believed that they are in 
fact ignored by the best authorities. 


After the usual vote of thanks to the authorities of the Divinity 
School for the hospitality shown it, the Society adjourned, to 
meet again in Boston, on the 24th of May next. 
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From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xiii, 2, 3, xiv, 
xv, xvi. Boston, 1878-81. 8°. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. No. 71-75, and new series 
vol. i, 1, 2. Worcester, 1878-81. 8°. 


From the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


Discourse commemorative of Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D., LL.D., together with 
addresses at the funeral. Boston, 1880. 8°. 


From the American Philosophical Society. 


Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. xv, 3. Philadelphia, 
1881. 4°, 

Proceedings. No. 101-108. Philadelphia, 1878-81. 8°. 

List of Members, 1880. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. xxxiii-xlvi, xlvii, pt. i, no. 1; pt. 
ii, no. 1, 2. Caleutta, 1864-78. 8°. 
Proceedings, 1865-76, 1878, i-vi. Calcutta, 1865-78. 8°. 
List of periodicals and publications received in the library. Calcutta, 1878. 8°. 
Bibliotheca Indica. Old Series, no. 233, 237-42; New Series, no. 287, 292, 300, 
305, 307, 314, 349-50, 360-61, 364-75, 377-91, 398-447, 449-465, viz: 
The Taittiriya Sanhité. Fasc. 28, 30, 31. 
The Taittiriya Brahmana. Fasc. 23. 
The Lalita Vistara. Fase: 6. 
The same, translated by Rdjendraldla Mitra. Fasc. }. 
The Dars’ana. Fasc. 13-15. 
Ibn Hajar’s Biographical Dictionary. Fasc. 16-18. 
The Ain i Akbari. Fase. 17-22. 
The same, translated. Vol. i, 7. 
The Agni Purdna. Fasc. 5, 10-14. 
The Sama Veda Sanhité. Vol. iv, 2-6, v, 2-8. 
The Chaturvarga Chintémani. Vol. ii, pt. i, 7-13; pt. ii, 1-12; vol. iii. pt. i, 1 
The Chhandah Sitra. Fasc. 3. 
The Gobhiliya Stitra. Fase. 5, 7-11. 
The Bhémati. Fasc. 4-8. 
The Prithiréja Rasau. Pt. ii. 2, 3. 
The same, translated. Pt. ii, 1. 
The Atharvana Upanishads. Fasc. 5. 
The Maitri Upanishad. Fasc. 3. 
The Muntakhab ul-Lubab. Fase. 19. 
The Akbarndmah. Vol. i, 7-8 and index; ii, 2-4 and index. 
The Vayu Purdna. Edited by Rajendraldla Mitra. Vol. i, ii, 1. 
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The Nirukta, with commentaries. Edited by Pandit Satyavrata Sdmas’rami. 
Fase. 1-3. 

The Prdkrita Lakshanam; or, Chanda’s Grammar of the Ancient Prakrit. Edi- 
ted by A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. Fase. 1. 

Katha Sarit Sagara; or, Ocean of the streams of story. Translated by C. H. 
Tawney. Fasc. 1-9. 

The Aphorisms of S’andilya, with the commentary of Swapnes’wara. Transla- 
ted by E. B. Cowell. 1 fase. 

The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, with the commentary of Bhoja Raja, and an 
English translation by Rajendraldla Mitra. Fasc. 1. 

The Institutes of Vishnu, with extracis from the commentary of Nanda Pandita 
called Vaijayanti. Kdited by Julius Jolly. Fase. 1, 2. 

The S’rauta Stitra of Apastamba, belonging to the Black Yajur Veda, with the 
commentary of Rudradatta. Edited by Dr. Richard Garbe. Fase. 1. 

History of the Caliphs, by Jaldlu’ddin as Sayiti. Translated by Major H. 8. 
Jarrett. Fase, 1-6. 


From the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. vi, 1. Yokohama, 1878. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 


Journal Asiatique. 7° sér., t. xi, 2, 3, xii, 1, 2, mii, 1, 3, xiv, 2, 3, xv—xvii, xviii, 
1,2. Paris, 1878-81. 8°. 


From Rev. James Bassett. 


The Gospel of Matthew in Jaghatai Tartar. London, 1880. 16°. 
Tract primer in Persian. Lithographed. 12°. 
Hymns in Persian. Lithographed. 12°. 


From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 


Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschap- 
pen. Deel xxxvii-xl, xli, 1. Batavia, 1875-80. 4°. 

Notulen van de algemeene en bestuurs-vergaderingen. Deel xii—xvii, and Regis- 
ter, 1867-78. Batavia, 1874-80. 8°. 

Het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen gedurende de 
eerste eeuw van zijn bestaan, 1778-1878. Gedenkboek. Deel 1. Batavia, 
1878. 4°. 

Verslag der viering van het honderdjarig bestaan van het Genootschap op 1 Juni, 
1878. Batavia, 1878. 4° 

Bronze medal struck in 1878 in commemoration of the centennial anniversary of 
the founding of the Batavian Society. 

Tweede verfolg-catalogus der bibliotheek. Batavia, 1877. 8°. 

Verslag van eene verzameling Maleische, Arabische, Javaansche en andere hand- 
schriften door de regeering van Nederlandsch Indie aan het Bataviaasch 
Genootschap ter bewaring afgestaan, door L. W. C. van den Berg. Batavia, 
1877. 8°. 

Catalogus der ethnologische afdeeling van het museum. Tweede druk. Batavia, 
1877. 8°. 

Kawi oorkonden in facsimile, met inleiding en transscriptie van Dr. A. B. Cohen 
Stuart. Leiden and Batavia, 1875. 8°, plates f°. 

Het Maleisch der Molukken. Door F.S. A. de Clercq. Batavia, 1876. Im. 4°. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde. Deel xxi, 3-6, xxii-xxv, 
xxvi, 1. Batavia, 1874-80. 8°. 


From Rev. C. Bennett, of Rangoon. 


Geography of Burmah, compiled for the use of vernacular schools in British Bur- 
mah. By W.Shway Too Sandys. Rangoon, 1869. 8° 

Elementary Anglo-vernacular grammar, English and Burmese. By K. F. Evans. 
Rangoon, 1880. sm. 4°. 
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The First Step in Burmese. By A. W. Lonsdale. Rangoon, 1878. 8°. 

Intellectual arithmetic. Translated from Colburn’s First lessons by Miss M. Vin- 
ton. [Burmese.] 2d ed. Rangoon, 1879, 12°. 

Burmese pictorial reader. Originally prepared by Moung Na-gau; re-arranged 
and revised by L. Stilson. 5thed. Rangoon, 1875. 12°. 

Elementary geography. Edited by A. W. Lonsdale. [Burmese.] Rangoon, 
1880. 16°. 

Anglo-Burmese spelling book. By Edward Wright. Rangoon, 1879. 16°. 

The Book of Job, with annotations and references. [Burmese.] Rangoon, 1879. 

The Epistle to the Romans, with annotations and references. [Burmese.] Ran- 
goon, 1880. 8°. 

The Gospel of Luke. [Burmese.] Rangoon, 1876. 12°. 

Notes on the Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. E. A. Stevens. [Burmese.] 
Rangoon, 1878. 12°. 

A brief history of the Church of Christ, by Rev. C. G. Barth. Translated from 
the English by Rev. E. A. Stevens. [Burmese.] Rangoon, 1878. 12°. 

Hymns for public and social worship. 1l0thed. Rangoon, 1877. 16°. 

Four tracts. [Burmese.] Rangoon, 1878-80. 12°. 

A Shan and English dictionary. By J. N. Cushing. Rangoon, 1881. 8°. 

Elementary handbook of the Shan language. By J. N. Cushing. Rangoon, 1880. * 
sm. 4°. 

The Gospel by Mark. [Shan.] Rangoon, 1878. 12°. 

The Gospel by Luke. [Shan.] Rangoon, 1880. 8°. 

Karen hymn and tune book. With a guide to musical notation. Parti. Ran- 
goon, 1878. sm. 4°, 

Catechism of Scripture history. By Mrs. D. B. L. Wade. [Karen.] 9th ed. 
Rangoon, 1879. 12°. 

Abbott’s Arithmetic. 3d ed. [Karen.] Rangoon, 1879. 12°. 

Hymn book in Pwo Karen. 3d ed. Rangoon, 1877. 16°. 

A ecatechetical history of the Saviour, in Pwo Karen. By D. L. Brayton. 2d ed. 
Rangoon, 1876. 12°. 

Sgau Karen hymn book. 6th ed. Rangoon, 1877. 16°. 

Stilson’s Arithmetic. First four rules. Sgau Karen. Translated by Rev. E. B. 

Cross. 5thed. Rangoon, 1879. 8°. 


From Mr. A. Barth. 


The religions of India. By A. Barth. Authorized translation by Rev. J. Wood. 
London, 1882 [1881]. 8°. 


From Prof. Theodor Benfey. 


Behandlung des auslautenden a in nd ‘wie’ und né ‘nicht’ im Rig-veda, mit 
einigen Bemerkungen iiber die urspriingliche Aussprache und Accentuation 
der Worter im Veda, von Theodor Benfey. Gottingen, 1881. 4°. 


Prom the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 


Philologische und historische Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin, 1877-79. Berlin, 1878-80. 4°. 

Monatsbericht. 1878 Marz, Juni, Nov., Dec., 1879, 1880, 1881 Jan.—August. 
Berlin, 1878-81. 8°. . 


From Mr. Thomas Bland. 
Kafiristan. Section I. The Bashgeli Kafirs and their language. By G. W. 
Leitner, LL.D. Lahore, 1880. 8°. 
From Prof. Otto Bohtlingk. 


Sanskrit-Wérterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung, bearbeitet von Otto Béhtlingk. Theil 
i, ii, 1, 2, iii, 1. St. Petersburg, 1879-81. 4°. 
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From the Bombay Government. 


Notes on the Bauddha rock-temples of Ajanta, their paintings and sculptures, 
By J. Burgess. Bombay, 1879. 4°. 


From Dr. G. Biihler. 


Report on the search for Sanskrit manuscripts during the year 1879-80. By Dr. 
G. Bihler. Bombay, 1880. f°. 


From James Burgess, Esq., of Bombay. 
The Indian Antiquary. Vol. i, 4-6, 9-12, ii-vi, vii, 6-12, viii, 1-8, 10-12, ix, x, 
1-10. Bombay, 1872-81. 4°. 
Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Canarese inscriptions from the Bombay Presidency and 
parts of the Madras Presidency and Maisir, arranged and explained by J. 
F. Fleet. London, 1878. f°. 


From A. C. Burnell, Ph.D. 


The Italian version of a letter from the King of Portugal (Dom Manuel), to the 
King of Castile (Ferdinand), written in 1505, giving an account of the voyages 
to and conquests in the Kast Indies from 1500 to 1505 A. D. Reprinted from 
the copy in the Marciana library at Venice, with notes, etc., by A. C. Burnell, 
Ph.D. London, 1881. 8°. [25 copies printed.]} 


From Prof. E. B. Cowell. 


The of Madhavacharya. Edited for the Sanskrit 
Text Society by the late Theodor Goldstiicker and completed by Edward B. 
Cowell. Pt. vi, vii. London, 1878. 4°. 


From Rev. C. H. A. Dail. 


The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. By Mahendra Lal Sirear, 


M.D. Caleutta, 1877. 8°. 
A map of the Ottoman empire in Urdoo characters. By Moulvi Kabiruddin 


Ahmed. Calcutta, 1877. 8°. 
From Prof. O. Donner, of Helsingfors. 


Die gegenseitige Verwandtschaft der finnisch-ugrischen Sprachen, von O. Donner. 
Helsingfors, 1879. 4°. 


From the National Library, Florence. 


Pubblicazioni del R. Instituto di Studi Superiori; Accademia Orientale: 
Repertorio sinico-giapponese, compilato dal Prof. A. Severini e da C. Puini. 
Fase. i, ii. Firenze, 1875-27. 8°. 
Enciclopedia sinico-giapponese. Fasc. i. Firenze, 1877. 8°. 
Il commento medio di Averroe alla Retorica di Aristotele, pubblicato per la 
prima volta nel testo arabo, dal Prof. F. Lasinio. Firenze, 1877. 8°. 


From Prof. P. E. Foucaux, of Paris. 


Vikramorvaci: drame en cing actes de Kalidasa. Traduit du Sanscrit par Ph. 
Ed. Foucaux. Paris, 1879. 16°. 


From the Government of France. 


Exposition Universelle de 1878. Catalogue du Ministére de I’Instruction pub- 
lique. Paris, 1878. 3v. 8°. 


From M. Lucien Gautier. 


Grammaire arabe di C. P. Caspari, traduite par E. Uricoechea. Examen critique 
par Lucien Gautier. Gand, 1880. 8°. 


Additions to the Library. Ixxxvii 


From the German Oriental Society. 


Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. Bd. xxxii-xxxiv, xxxv, 
1-3. Leipzig, 1878-81. 8°. 
Wissenschaftlicher Jahresbericht iber die morgenlindischen Studien, Oct. 1876- 
Dec. 1877, i, ii; 1878, i. Leipzig, 1879-81. 8°. 
Indische Studien, hrsg. von Albrecht Weber. Bd. xv. Leipzig, 1878. 8°. 
Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes : 
VI, 4. Paraskara’s Grbyasdtras, hrsg. von A. F. Stenzler. Heft II. Ueber- 
setzung. Leipzig, 1878. 8°. 
VII, 1. The Kalpasdtra of Bhadrabahu, edited by H. Jacobi. Leipzig, 1879. 8°. 
VII, 2. De la métrique chez les Syriens, par M. l’abbé Martin. Leipzig, 1879. 8°. 
VII, 3. Ausziige aus syrischen Akten persischer Martyrer, iibersetzt und 
erlautert von G. Hoffmann. Leipzig, 1880. 8°. 
VII, 4. Das Saptacatakam des Hala, hrsg. von Albrecht Weber. Leipzig, 1881. 


From the German Palestine Association. 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Palestina-Vereins. Bd. I, Heft 1. Leipzig, 1878. 8° 


From M. Eugéne Gibert. 
L’Inde francaise en 1880, par Eugéne Gibert. Paris, 1881. 8°. 


From Pres. D. C. Gilman. 
Wells, Fargo & Co’s Directory of Chinese business houses. San Francisco, 1878. 


From Prof. S. Goldschmidt, of Strassburg. 
Prakrtica, von Siegfried Goldschmidt. Strassburg, 1879. 8°. 


From Rev. J, T. Gracey. 
New Testament in Chinese, with references by Rev. O. Gibson. Fuh Chau, 1865. 8°. 


From Rev. Charles R. Hale, D.D., of Baltimore. 
The Orthodox Missionary Society of Russia. By Rev. C. R. Hale, D.D. 1878. 8°. 
Russian missions in China and Japan. By Rev. C. R. Hale, D.D. 1878. 8°. 
From Prof. Isaac H. Hall. 
El-Muktataf. Vol. i-iii, iv, 1-8, 10-12, v, 1-7, vi, 1. Beirdt, 1876-81. 8°. 
Bible in Arabic. Translated by the Jesuit Fathers. Vol. I. Beirut, 1876. 8°. 
From Rev. A. P. Happer, D.D., of Canton. 


A visit to Peking, with some notice of the imperial worship at the altars of 
heaven, earth, sun, moon, and the gods of the grain and the land. By Rev. A. 
P. Happer, D.D. Shanghai, 1879. 8°. 

The population of China. By A. P. Happer, D.D. 1880. 8°. 

The state religion of China. By Inquirer. Shanghai, 1881. 8°. 


From M. Heilprin, Esq., of New York. 
The historical poetry of the ancient Hebrews. Translated and critically examined 
by Michael Heilprin. New York, 1879-80. 2v. 8°. 
From the Government of Holland. 


Béré-Boedoer op het eiland Java, afgebeeld door en onder toezigt van F. C. Wil- 
sen, met toelichtenden en verklarenden tekst, uitgegeven op last van Zijne 
Excellentie den Minister van Kolonien, door Dr. C. Leemans. Teiden, 1873. 
8°, with 393 folio plates; also a French translation of the text. 
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From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 


Corpus inscriptionum Indicarum. Vol. I. Inscriptions of Asoka. Prepared by 
Alexander Cunningham. Calcutta, 1877. 4°. 

Archzeological Survey of India. Reports of tours, 1871-78. Vol. vi-xi. Cal- 
cutta, 1878-80. 

Buddha Gaya, the hermitage of S’ékya Muni. By Rajendraldla Mitra. Calcutta, 
1878. 4°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the library of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner. By Rajendraldla Mitra. Calcutta, 1880. 8°. 

Papers relating to the collection and preservation of the records of ancient San- 
skrit literature in India. Edited by Archibald Edward Gough. Calcutta, 1878. 8°. 

Report on the Amaravati tope and excavations on its site in 1877. By Robert 
Sewell. London, 1880. 4°. 

Reports on publications issued and registered in the several provinces of British 
India during 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879. [Selections from the Records of 
the Government of India No. 137, 143, 147, 159, 174.] Calcutta, 1877-81. 8°. 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter. London, 1881. 9v. 8°. 

Inscriptions of the cave-temples of Western India, with descriptive notes, etc. 
By James Burgess, LL.D., and Bhagwanlal Indraji Pandit. Bombay, 1881. 4°. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the North-Western provinces. Pt. v. 
Allahabad, 1880. 8°. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in Oudh. By Pandit Devi Prasdda. Fase. 
xii. Allahabad, 1880. 8°. 

Grammar of the classical Arabic language, translated and compiled from the 
works of the most approved native or naturalized authorities. By Mortimer 
Sloper Howell. Pt. ii. iii. Allahabad, 1880. 8°. 

Handbook of the Birouhi language, comprising grammar, sentences, translations 
from Forbes’ Manual, ete. By Alla Bux. Kurrachee. 1877. 8°. 


From the Italian Government. 


Cataloghi dei codici orientali di aleune biblioteche d'Italia. Fase. i, ii. Firenze, 
1878-80. 8°. 


From Prof. J. W. Jenks. 
Revue pédagogique. Tome vii, 3. Paris, 1881. 8°. 
Progress of Science. Vol. i, 2. Boston, 1881. 8°. 
From the University of Kiel. 
Schriften der Universitat zu Kiel. Bd. xxiv-xxvi. Kiel, 1878-80. 4°. 


From Prof. C. Kossowicz, of St. Petersburg. 
Canticum Canticorum ex hebreo convertit et explicavit Dr. Cajetanus Kossowicz. 
Petropoli, 1879. 8°. 
From Prof. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 


Zeitschrift far vergleichende Sprachforschung. Bd. xxiv, 3, 4; xxv. Berlin, 
1878-81. 8°. 
From Mr. W. Lagus. 
Quelques remarques et une proposition au sujet de la premiére expédition 
russe au Japon, par W. Lagus. Leide, 1878. 8° 
Numi cufici aliaque orientis monumenta vetera in Finlandia reperta. Adumbravit 
V. Lagus. Leide, 1878. 8°. 


From Prof. Alfred Ludwig. 


Der Rigveda, zum ersten Male vollstaindig ins Deutsche iibersetzt, mit Commentar 
und Einleitung, von Alfred Ludwig. Bd. IV. Prag, 1881. 8°. 


Additions to the Library. Ixxxix 


From Dr. D. B. McCartee. 


A Buddhist Sdtra, a Sanskrit-Chinese-Japanese Syllabary, a rubbing of a Bud- 
dhist inscription, and a photograph of a tolo, described in the Proceedings 
of the Society for October, 1881. 

“Audi alteram partem,” a critical and impartial review of the Riu Kiu question. 
Reprinted from the Japan Gazette, Nov., Dec., 1879. 


From the Madras Government. 


A classified index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the palace at Tanjore. By A. C. Bur- 
nell. Pt. i, ii, iii. London, 1879-80. 4°. 

Lists of Sanskrit MSS. in private libraries of Southern India. By Gustav Oppert. 
Vol. i. Madras, 1880. 8°. 


From the Public Free Libraries of Manchester, England. 


Twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth annual report to the council of the city of Manchester 
on the working of the Public Free Libraries. Manchester, 1877-78. 8°. 


From M. Aristide Marre. 


Makéta radja-radja: ou, la couronne des rois, par Bokhari de Djohére. Traduit 
du malais et annoté par Aristide Marre. Paris, 1878. 8°. 


From Mrs. Eleanor Mason. 


The Toungoo God-language conspiracy. By Mrs. Eleanor Mason. Rangoon, 
1878-9. 8°, 
The Nat Basket. No. i, January, 1880. Rangoon. f°. 


From Prof. Alecander Meyrowitz. 


Historia Jesu Nazareni, auctore [ben Meyr (Alex. Meyrowitz). [Hebrew.] New 
York, 1880, 12°. 


From Dr. A. D. Mordtmann. 


Five papers by Dr. A. D. Mordtmann, extracts from journals: viz. Neue Beitrage 
zur Kunde Palmyra’s; Ueber die persepolitanischen Miinzen; Zur verglei- 
chenden Geographie Persiens; Ueber die Keilinschriften von Armenien; Stu- 
dien iiber geschnittene Steine mit Pehlevi-Legenden, zweiter Nachtrag. 8°. 


From John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., of Edinburgh. 


Metrical translations from Sanskrit writers, with an introduction, prose versions, 
and parallel passages from Classical authors. By J. Muir. London, 1879. 8°. 


From the Royal Bavarian Academy at Munich. 


Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der kéniglich bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Bd. xiii, 3, xiv, xv. Miinchen, 1877-80. 4°. 

Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe. Bd. xiv, 2, 3, xv. Miin- 
chen, 1877-81. 4°. 

Beitrige zur Geschichte der westlichen Araber, hrsg. von M. J. Miller. Heft ii. 
Miinchen, 1878. 8°. 

Ueber die lateinische Komédie. Festrede von Dr. A. Spengel. Miinchen, 1878. 4°. 

— Calderons Sibylle des Orients. Festrede von Wilhelm Meyer. Miinchen, 
1879. 4°. 

Ueber den geologischen Bau der libyschen Wiiste. Festrede von Dr. Karl A. 
Zittel. Minchen, 1880. 4°. 


From the Chief Commissioner of Mysore. 


~— inscriptions, translated for Government by Lewis Rice. Bangalore, 
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From the Historical Society of New Mexico. 

Historical Society of New Mexico. Inaugural address of Hon. W. G. Ritch, 
President, with the charter, constitution and by-laws. Santa Fe, 1881. 8°, 
From Prof. Theodor Noldeke, of Strassburg. 

Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik, von Theodor Néldeke. Leipzig, 1880. 8°. 


From the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. New series, 
no. xiii, xiv. Shanghai, 1879. 8°. 
From the Old Colony Historical Society. 
Collections of the Old Colony Historical Society. Papers read before the Society 
during 1878. Taunton, 1879. 8°. 
From the Ethnographical Institute, Paris. 
Annuaire de |’Institution Ethnographique, 1878. Paris, 1878. 8°. 


From the Indo- Chinese Society of Paris. 
Mémoires de la Société Académique Indo-Chinoise de Paris, T. ii. Paris, 1879. 
Actes, Oct. 1877—Juin 1879. Paris, 1879. 8°. 
Rapport sur la possibilité d’établir des relations commerciales entre la France 


et la Birmanie, par Louis Vossion. Paris, 1879. 8°. 
Les explorateurs de Cambodge, par M. le Marquis de Crozier. Paris, 1878. 8°. 


From the Society of Japanese Studies, Paris. 
Annuaire de la Société des Etudes Japonaises, Chinoises, Tartares, et Indo-Chi- 
noises, 1873-79, 1880. Paris, 1879-80. 8°. 
From Rev. 8. D. Peet, of Clinton, Wisconsin. 
The American Antiquarian. Vol. ii, 1, 3, 4, iii, 1, 2,3. Chicago, 1879-81. 8°. 


From Dr. Wilhelm Pertsch, of Gotha. 


Die arabischen Handschriften der herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Gotha. Verzeich- 
net von Dr. Wilhelm Pertsch. Bd. i-iii. Gotha, 1877-81. 8°. 


From Miss Mary O. Pickering, of Salem, Mass. 
A table of Indian tribes of the United States east of the Stony Mountains, 
arranged according to languages and dialects; furnished by Albert Gallatin, 


1826. No. iii. broadside. 
Quae ad supplendum indicem linguarum totius orbis Vaterianum collegit E. H. 
Ludewig, Dresdensis. MS., dated New York, 1844. 50 pp. 16°. 


From Dr. Ram Dds Sen. 


Aitihdsika Rahasya [Essays on the history etc. of ancient India]. By Dr. Ram 
Das Sen. Parts i-iii. Calcutta, 1876-79. 16°. 

Abhidhdnacintémani [Sanskrit dictionary]. By Hem Chandra. Edited by Dr. 
Ram Das Sen. Calcutta, 1878. 8°. 


From Babi, Rajendraldla Mitra, of Calcutta. 


Notices of Sanskrit MSS. By Rajendraldla Mitra. No. xiii, xiv. Caleutta, 1878- 
79. 8°. 
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From Charles Rau, Esq., of Washington. 
The Palenque tablet in the United States National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
By Charles Rau. Washington, 1879. 4°. 


From J. W. Redhouse, Esq. 


On the history, system, and varieties of Turkish poetry. By J. W. Redhouse. 
London, 1879. 8°. 

A vindication of the Ottoman Sultan’s title of “Caliph,” showing its antiquity, 
validity, and universal acceptance. By J. W. Redhouse. London, 1877. 8°. 

On the significance of the term “The Turks.” By J. W. Redhouse. London, 
1878. 8°. 


From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. New series. 
Vol. xi, xii, xiii, London, 1879-81. 8°. 


From Prof. Léon de Rosny, of Paris. 


Rapport annuel a la Société des Etudes japonaises sur ses travaux et sur les 
progrés des recherches relatives a l’extréme-orient pendant 1879, par Léon de 
Rosny. Paris, 1880. 8°. 

La littérature des Japonais: conférence a l’Ecole spéciale des langues orientales, 
par Léon de Rosny. 8°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, at St. Petersburg. 


Mémoires de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. Tome xxiv, 
4-11, xxv—xxvii, xxviii, 1-7. St. Pétersbourg, 1877-81. 4°. 
Bulletin. Tome xxiv, 4, xxv-xxvii. St. Pétersbourg, 1878-81. 4°. 


From Prof. Edward E. Salisbury. 
Lists of Arabic coins. By N. Siouffi. Mossoul, 1879-80. 28 leaves. f°. 


From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences, Leipzig. 


Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der kéniglich sichsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Bd. vii, 5-8, viii, 1-3. Leipzig, 1876-81. 8°. 
Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen. 1875, ii, 1876-80. Leipzig, 1876-81. 8°. 
Preisschriften der fiirstlich Jablonowski’schen Gesellschaft zu Leipzig : 
XX. Ueber den Zusammenhang des lettoslavischen und germavischen Sprach- 
stammes, von Dr. R. Hassencamp. Leipzig, 1876. 
XXI. Die Wirthschaftspolitik der florentiner Renaissance und das Princip 
der Verkehrsfreiheit, von Dr. R. Péhlmann. Leipzig, 1878. 8°. 
XXII. Die slavischen Ansiedelungen in der Altmark und im Magdeburgischen, 
von Dr. A. Briickner. Leipzig, 1879. 8°. 
Jahresbericht der fiirstlich Jablonowski’schen Gesellschaft, 1878, 1879, 1881. 
Leipzig. 8°. 
From Prof. G. Seyffarth, of New York. 
Die Allgemeinheit der Siindfiuth, von Prof. G. Seyffarth. Mount Vernon, New 
York, 1881. 8°. 


From Mr. B. V. Shastri, of Bombay. 
Putwardhani Punchang (Almanac), 1878-9 in Sanskrit, 1879-80 in Sanskrit and 
in English. Bombay. obl. 
From the Smithsonian Institution. 


Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. xxii, xxiii. Washington, 1880- 
81. 4°. 

Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. xiii-xxi. Washington, 1878-81. 8°. 

Annual Report, 1877-79. Washington, 1878-80. 8°. 
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From Mr. F. Tempsky, of Prague. 
Der Rigveda, iibersetzt von A. Ludwig. Bd. iii. Prag, 1878. 8°. 


From Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, LL.D. 


Abel, Carl. Koptische Untersuchungen. Berlin, 1876-77. 8°. [pp. 697-792 
wanting. } 

Zur aigyptischen Etymologie. Berlin, 1878. 8°. 

Zur agyptischen Kritik. Berlin, 1878. 8°. 

Alcock, Sir Rutherford. The Capital of the Tycoon; a narrative of a three 
years’ residence in Japan. New York, 1863. 2v. 12°. 

Allen, Capt. William. The Dead Sea, a new route to India; with other frag- 
ments and gleanings in the East. London, 1855. 2v. 12°. 

Amos, Sheldon. The purchase of the Suez canal shares and international law. 
London, 1876. 8°. 

Atkinson, Thomas W. Oriental and western Siberia; a narrative of seven years’ 
explorations and adventures. Philadelphia, 1859. 12°. 

Avril, Adolphe a’. Documents relatifs aux églises de l’orient considérées dans 
leurs rapports avec le Saint-siége de Rome. Paris, 1862. 8°. 

Ayerst, Rev. William. The Pentateuch its own witness. Cambridge, 1858. 16°. 

Ball, B. L., 12 D. Rambles in Eastern Asia, including China and Manilla, during 
several years’ residence. Boston, 1855. 12°. 

Barclay, J. T., MD. The City of the Great King: or Jerusalem as it was, as it 
is, and as it isto be. Philadelphia, 1858. 8°. 

andSons. Map of Jerusalem andenvirons. Philad., 1856. folded. 12°. 

Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, J. Lettres sur Egypte. Paris, 1856. 8°. 

Le Bouddha et sa religion. 3° éd. Paris, 1866. 8°. 

Bartlett, W. H. Forty days in the desert on the track of the Israelites. 5th ed. 
London. nd. 8°. 

Beauregard, Olliver. Les divinités égyptiennes, leur origine, leur culte et son 
expansion dans le monde. Paris, 1866. 8°. 

Beke, Charles T. The sources of the Nile. London, 1860. 8°. 

Belzoni, G. Description of an Egyptian tomb. London, 1821. 8°. 

Berthau, Ernst. Zur Geschichte der Israeliten; zwei Abhandlungen. Gdttingen, 
1842. 8°. 

Die sieben Gruppen mosaischer Gesetze in den drei mittleren Biichern des 

Pentateuchs. Gdttingen, 1840. 8’. 

Die der Beschreibung der Lage des Paradieses, Gen. 2: 10-14, zu Grunde 
liegenden geographischen Anschauungen. Gdéttingen, 1848. 8°. 

Bernatz, J. M. Bilder aus dem heiligen Lande. Vierzig Original-Ansichten, mit 
erliuterndem Texte von G. H. v. Schubert. Stuttgart,n.d. Obl. 8°. 

Biblia Hebraica, recens. A. Hahn. Lipsiae, 1833. 8°. 

The Sacred Scriptures in Hebrew and English. A new translation with notes, by 
Rev. D. A. De Sola, I. L. Lindenthal, and Rev. Morris J. Raphall. Vol. I. 
Genesis. London, 1844. 8°. 

The New Testament in Chinese. Hong Kong, 1869. 8°. 

Birch, Samuel. Rhamsinitus and the game of draughts. | Repr. from the Transac. 
of the Roy. Soc. of Literature, vol. ix, new series.] 8°. 

The monumental history of Egypt. Rede lecture, 1876. London, 16°. 

Mémoire sur une patére égyptienne du musée du Louvre. Traduit par 
M. Chabas. Paris, 1858. 

Béckh, August. Manetho und die Hundssternperiode. Berlin, 1845. 8°. 

Bonar, Horatius, D.D. The desert of Sinai; notes of a spring journey from Cairo 
to Beersheba. New York, 1857. 12°. 

The land of promise; notes of a spring journey from Beersheba to Sidon. 
New York, 1853. 12°. 

Bonomi, Joseph. Nineveh and its palaces. 3d ed. London, 1857. 8°. 

The triple mummy-case of Aroeri-ao, drawn by Joseph Bonomi and 
described by Samuel Sharpe. London,1858. 4°. 

Bram, A. Israels Wanderung von Gosen bis zum Sinai. Elberfeld, 1859. 8°. 
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Brandes, Heinrich. Abhandlungen zur Geschichte des Orients im Alterthum. 
Halle, 1874. 8°. 

Breitenreicher, Michael. Ninive und Nahut, mit Beiziehung der Resultate der 
neuesten Entdeckungen. Miinchen, 1861, 8°. 

Brown, Joseph. Eastern Christianity and the war. London, 1877. 8°. 

Brugsch, Heinrich. Geographische Inschriften altaégyptischer Denkmaler. Leip- 
zig, 1857-60. 3 Bde. 4°. 

Recueil de monuments égyptiens. 2 pts. Leipzig, 1862-63. 4°. 

A. Henry Rhind’s zwei bilingue Papyri, hieratisch und demotisch, iiber- 

setzt und herausgegeben. Leipzig, 1865. 4°. 

Matériaux pour servir 4 la reconstruction du calendrier des anciens Egyp- 

tiens. Partie théorique. Leipzig. 1864. 4°. 

Nouvelles recherches sur la division de l'année des anciens Egyptiens, 

suivies d’un mémoire sur des observations planétaires consignées dans quatre 

tablettes égyptiennes en écriture démotique. Berlin, 1856. 8°. 

Hieroglyphische Grammatik. Leipzig, 1872. 4°. 

Historie d’Egypte des les premiers temps de son existence jusqu’d nos 

jours. Premiére partie; l’Egypte sous les rois indigénes. Leipzig, 1859. 4°. 

Historie d’Egypte. Premiére partie. Introduction; histoire des dynas- 

ties I-XVII. 2° éd. Leipzig, 1875. 8°. 

Geschichte Aegyptens unter den Pharaonen. Erste deutsche Ausgabe. 

Leipzig, 1877. 8°. 

La sortie des Hébreux d’Egypte et les monuments égyptiens. Alexan- 

drie, 1874. 8°. 

L’Exode et les monuments égyptiens. Leipzig, 1875. 8°. 

Uebersichtliche Erklarung agyptischer Denkmiler des kénigl. neuen Mu- 

seums zu Berlin. Berlin, 1850. 12°. 

Die igyptische Graberwelt. Leipzig, 1868. 8°. 

Examen critique du livre de M. Chabas intitulé Voyage d’un Egyptien. 

Paris, 1867. 8°. 

Reiseberichte aus Aegypten. Leipzig, 1855. 8°. 

Reise der k. preussischen Gesandtschaft nach Persien, 1860 und 1861. 

Leipzig, 1862-63. 2 Bde. 8°. 

Wanderung nach den Tiirkis-Minen und der Sinai-Halbinsel. Leipzig, 

1866. 8°. 

Karte des alten Aegypten. Leipzig, 1867. 

Bruyn, M. D. de. Ueber Cartographie von Palestina. Aus dem Hollaindischen 
bearbeitet von Dr. Johannes Miiller. Berlin, 1859, 8°. 

Biidinger, Max. Zur egyptischen Forschung Herodot’s. Wien, 1873. 8°. 

Buddhaghosha’s Parables. Translated from the Burmese by Captain T. Rogers. 
With an introduction containing Buddha’s Dhammapada, or “ Path of Virtue,” 
translated from Pali by F. Max Miller. London, 1870. 8°. 

Bunsen, C. C. J. Egypt's: place in universal history. Translated from the Ger- 
man by C. H. Cottrell, with additions by Samuel Birch. London, 1848-1867. 
5v. 8°. 

Burt, N. C. The land and its story; or, The sacred historical geography of 
Palestine. New York, 1869. sq. 8°. 

Burton, Richard F. Personal narrative of a pilgrimage to el-Medinah and Mec- 
cah. New York, 1856. 12°. 

Busch, Moritz. Kine Wallfahrt nach Jerusalem. Leipzig, 1861. 2v. 8°. 

Chabas, F. Voyage d’un Egyptien, en Syrie, en Phénicie, en Palestine, etc., au 
14™¢ siécle avant notre ére. Chalon-sur-Saone, 1866. 4°. 

The same. Réponse a la critique. Chalon, 1868, 4°. 

Les inscriptions des mines d’or. Chalon, 1862. 4°. 

Observations sur le chapitre vi. du rituel égyptien. Paris, 1863. 4°. 

Les pasteurs en Egypte. Amsterdam, 1868. 4°. 

Liinscription hiéroglyphique de Rosette analysée et comparée a la version 

grecque. Chalon, 1867. 8°. 

Recherches sur le nom égyptien de Thébes. Chalon, 1863. 8°. 

_ Mélanges égyptologiques. Série I, II, III, tome i. Chalon, 

1862-70. 8°. 
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Champollion-Figeac, J.J. Egypte ancienne. Paris, 184%. 8°. 

Chateaubriand, F. A. de. Itinéraire de Paris 4 Jérusalem, précédé de notes sur 
la Gréce et suivi des voyages en Italie et en France. Paris, 1853. 2v. 8°. 
Clark, Edward L. Daleth: or, The homestead of the nations. Boston, 1864. 8°, 
Clark, William G. Peloponnesus: Notes of study and travel. London, 1858. 8°, 
Cooper, Basil H. The hieroglyphical date of the Exodus in the annals of Thoth- 
mes the Great, discussed and compared with the Mosaic narrative. London, 

1860. 8°. 

Cowper, B. Harris. Analecta Nicwana: Fragments relating to the Council of 
Nice. London, 1867. 4°. 

Curtis, George W. The Howadji in Syria. New York, 1852. 12°. 

Curtiss, Samuel Ives, Jr. The name Machabee. Leipzig, 1876. 8°. 

Dall, Mrs. UC. H. A. Egypt’s place in history. Boston, 1868. 8°. 

D’Alwis, James. Buddhist Nirvana; a review of Max Miiller’s Dhammapada. 
Colomho, 1871. 8°. 

Danz, A. Aus Rom und Byzanz. Weimar, 1867. 8°. 

Day, St. John V. Papers on the great pyramid, including a critical examination 
on Sir Henry James’ “ Notes on the great pyramid of Egypt.” Edinburgh, 

1870, 8°. 

DeCosta, Rev. B. F. The Moabite stone. New York, 1871. 8°. 

Delany, M. R. Official report of the Niger Valley exploring party. New York, 
1861. 8°. 

Deschamps, L’Abbe A. De la discipline bouddhique, ses développements et ses 
légendes. Paris, 1862. 8°. 

Devéria, Théodule. Le papyrus judiciaire de Turin et les papyrus Lee et Rollin, 
étude égyptologique. Paris, 1868. 8°. 

Catalogue des manuscrits égyptiens qui sont conservés au musée égyptien 

du Louvre. Paris, 1872. 12°. 

Lettre 4 M. Auguste Mariette sur quelques monuments relatifs aux Hyq- 

s’os ou antérieurs a leur domination. Paris, 1861. 8°. 

Rapport sur deux scarabées égyptiens. Paris, 1859. &°. 

Notice de quelques antiquites relatives au basilicogrammate Thouth ou 

Teti. Paris, 1857. 8°. 

Dieterici, F. Die Philosophie der Araber im X. Jahrhundert nach Christi. Theil 
I. Leipzig, 1876. 8°. 

Ditson, George L. The Para papers on France, Egypt and Ethiopia. Paris, 
1858. 8°. 

Drew, G. 8. Scripture lands in connection with their history; with an appendix, 
and extracts from a journal kept during an eastern tour in 1856-57. London, 
1860. 8°. 

Du Couret, Col. L. Life in the desert, or recollections of travel in Asia and 
Africa. New York, 1860. 12°. 

Diimichen, Johannes. The fleet of an Egyptian queen from the XVII. century 
before our era, and ancient Egyptian military on parade represented on a mon- 
ument of the same age. Leipzig, 1868. f°. 

Bauurkunde der Tempelanlagen von Dendera. Leipzig, 1865. 4°. 

Eine vor 3000 Jahren abgefasste Getreiderechnung an der siidlichen Aus- 
senmauer des Tempels von Medinet-Habu. Berlin, 1870. 4°. Lithographed. 

———- Ueber die Tempel und Graber im alten Aegypten und ihre Bildwerke 
und Inschriften. Strassburg, 1872. 8°. 

Die erste bis jetzt aufgefundene sichere Angabe iiber die Regierungszeit 

eines agyptischen Kénigs aus dem alten Reich. Leipzig, 1874. 8°. 

Der agyptische Felseutempel von Abu-Simbel und seine Bildwerke und 
Inschriften. Berlin, 1869. 8°. 

Dunant, J. H. L’esclavage chez les musulmans. Genéve, 1863. 8°. 

Duschak, M. Das mosaisch-talmudische Strafrecht. Wien, 1869. 8°. 

Ebers, Georg. Aegypten und die Biicher Mose’s. Bd. I. Leipzig, 1868. 8°. 

Durch Gosen zum Sinai, aus dem Wanderbuche und der Bibliothek. 

Leipzig. 1872. 8°. 

Disquisitiones de dynastia vicesima sexta regum Aegyptorum. Berolini, 

1865. 4°. 
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Kdersheim, Rev. Alfred. History of the Jewish nation after the destruction of 
Jerusalem under Titus. Edinburgh, 1856. 8°. 
Eisenlohr, August. Analytische Erklirung des demotischen Theiles der Roset- 
tana. Theil I. Leipzig, 1869. 4°. Lithographed. 
Der grosse Papyrus Harris. Leipzig, 1872. 8°. 
Etudes égyptologiques : 
2¢ livr. Recueil d'‘inscriptions inédites du musée égyptien du Louvre, par 
Paul Pierret. 1¢ partie. Paris, 1874. 4°. Lithographed. 
3° livr. Le mythe osirien, par Eugéne Lefébure. 1'* partie. Paris, 1874. 4°. 
Lithographed. 
The Euphrates valley route to India. By a traveller. London, 1856. 12°. 
Eusebi chronicorum canonum quae supersunt edidit Alfred Schoene. Berolini, 
1866. 4°. 
Ewald, Heinrich. Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Bd. ii. 2te Ausg. Gdéttingen, 
1853. 8°. 
Finlay, George. History of the Byzantine and Greek empires from 716 to 1453. 
Edinburgh, 1853-54. 2v. 8°. 
Fraas, Oscar. Aus dem Orient. Geologische Beobachtungen am Nil, auf der 
Sinai-Halbinsel und in Syrien. Stuttgart, 1867. 8°. 
Recueil des rapports sur les progrés des lettres et des sciences en France. Pro- 
grés des études relatives 4 Egypte et a Orient. Paris, 1857. 8°. 
Forster, Rev. Charles. Sinai photographed; or, Contemporary records of Israel 
in the wilderness. London, 1862. f°. 
Fuerst, Julius. Hebrew and Chaldee lexicon to the Old Testament. Translated 
by Samuel Davidson. Leipzig, 1867. 8°. 
Furrer, Konrad. Die Bedeutung der biblischen Geographie fiir die biblische Exe- 
gese. Ziirich, 1870. 8°. 
Gangooly, Joguth Chunder. Life and religion of the Hindoos, with a sketch of 
my life and experience. Boston, 1860. 8°. 
Geiger, Abraham. Israelitisches Gebetbuch fiir den 6ffentlichen Gottesdienst im 
ganzen Jahre. 2 Theile. Berlin, 1870. 8°. 
Gladisch, Aug. Empedokles und die Aegypter; eine historische Untersuchung. 
Leipzig, i858. 8°. 
Die Hyperboreer und die alten Schinesen; eine historische Untersuchung. 
Leipzig, 1866. 4°. 
Gobat, Rev. Samuel. Journal of a three years’ residence in Abyssinia. New 
York, 1850. 12°. 
Gobineau, Count A. de. Lecture des textes cunéiformes. Paris, 1858. 8°. 
Les religions et les philosophies dans |’Asie centrale. 2° éd. Paris, 
1866. 8°. 
Gosse, Philip Henry. Assyria; her manners and customs, arts and arms, re- 
stored from her monuments. London, 1862. 8°. 
P The ancient and modern history of the rivers of the Bible. 2d ed. Lon- 
on, n.d. 8°. 
Graetz, H. Kohelet, oder der Salomonische Prediger, ibersetzt und kritisch 
erlautert. Leipzig, 1871. 8°. 
Graul, K. Reise nach Ostindien iiber Palastina und Egypten. Zweiter Theil, 
Egypten und der Sinai. Leipzig, 1854. 8°. 
Green, William Henry. Grammar of the Hebrew language. New York, 1861. 8°. 
oniea Le Mission scientifique de M. Victor Guerin en Palestine. Paris, 
864]. 8°. 
Gumpach, Johannes von. On the historical antiquity of the people of Egypt. 
London, 1863. 8°. 
Hawks, Francis L. The monuments of Egypt; or, Egypt a witness for the 
Bible ; with notes of a voyage up the Nile, by an American. New York, 1850. 8°. 
Hincks, Edward. On the various years and months in use among the Egyptians. 
Dublin, 1865. 4°. 
Hofmann, J.C. K. Aegyptische und israelitische Zeitrechnung; ein Sendschrei- 
ben an den Herrn Geheimerath Dr. Béckh. Nordlingen, 1847. 8°. 
— Thomas J. Ten years’ wanderings among the Ethiopians. London, 
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xevi American Oriental Society : 


Hengstenberg, E. W. Egypt and the books of Moses. Andover, 1843. 12°, 

Henne von Sargans, A. Manethos, die Origines unserer Geschichte und Chronol- 
ogie. Gotha, 1865. 8°. 

Hergt, C. Palistina beschrieben. Weimar, 1865. 8°. 

Hibbard, F.G. Palestine; its geography and Bible history. New York, 1851. 12°. 

Hildreth, Richard. Japan as it was and is. Boston, 1855. 12°. 

Jablonski, P. EK. Pantheon Aegyptiorum. Franc. ad Viad., 1750-52. 3 pts. in 

Jacob, Samuel, and others. History of the Ottoman empire, including a survey of 
the Greek empire and the Crusades. 2d ed. London, 1854. 8°. [Encyclop. 
Metropolitana. 

Jacolliot, Louis, La Bible dans l’Inde ; vie de Iezeus Christna. Paris, 1869. 8°. 

Japan. An outline history of Japanese education, literature and arts ; prepared 
by the Mombusho (Department of Education). Tokio, 1877. 8° 

Jellinek, A. Schma Jisrael! Fiinf Reden iiber das israelitische Gotteshekennt- 
niss. Wien, 1869. 8°. 

Joél, M. Verhaltniss Albert des Grossen zu Moses Maimonides. Breslau, 1863. 4°. 

Jolowicz, H. Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca. Supplement I. Leipzig, 1861. 8°. 

Jones, J. Foulkes. Egypt in its Biblical relations and moral aspect. London, 
1860. 8°. 

Jongeneel, Jacob. Neue Entdeckungen auf dem Gebiete der biblischen Text- 
kritik. Leiden, 1868. 8°: 

Journal of classical and sacred philology. Vol. i, ii. Cambridge, 1854-55. 8°. 

Junker, P. J. Untersuchungen iiber die agyptischen Sothisperioden. Leipzig, 
1859. 8°. 

Isfordink-Kostnitz. Krinnerungen aus Egypten. Wien, 1862. 8°. 

Israel in Egypt; or, The Books of Genesis and Exodus illustrated by existing 
monuments. London, 1854. 8°. 

Julien, Stanislas. Mémoires sur les contrées occidentales traduits du sanscrit en 
chinois en l’an 648 par Hiouen-Thsang, et du chinois en francais par M. Stanislas 
Julien. Paris, 1857-58. 2v. 8°. 

Kamphausen, A. H. H. Das Lied Moses, Deut. 32: 1-43, erklirt. Leipzig, 1862. 8°. 

Kenrick, John. Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs. New York, 1853. 2 v. 12°. 

— Pheenicia. London, 1855, 8°. 

Kiepert, Heinrich. Neue Wandkarte von Palestina in acht Blattern. 4te, neu 
bearbeitete Auflage. Berlin, 1874. f°. 

Karte von Palestina, vorziiglich nach Robinson’schen Untersuchungen 
bearbeitet und gezeichnet. Berlin. 1842. folded. 8°. 

Kitto, John. Scripture lands described in a series of historical, geographical 
and topographical sketches. London, 1856. 8°. 

Klunzinger, C. B. Bilder aus Oberagypten, der Wiiste und dem rothen Meere. 
Mit einem Vorwort von Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. 2te Aufl. Stuttgart, 1878. 8°. 

Kremer, Alfred von. Aegypten; Forschungen tiber Land und Volk wihrend eines 
zehnjaihrigen Aufenthalts. 2 The. Leipzig, 1863. 8°. 

Kriiger, Jakob. Geschichte der Assyrier und Iranier vom 13ten bis zum 5ten 
Jahrhundert vor Christus. Frankfurt a. M., 1856, 8°. 

Laborde, Léon de. Journey through Arabia Petreea to Mount Sinai and the ex- 
cavated city of Petra, the Edom of the prophecies. 2d ed. London, 1838. 8°. 

Lane, Edward W. An account of the manners and customs of the modern Egyp- 
tians. Reprinted from the third edition. 3 v.in 1. London, 1846. 12°. 

Latham, R. G. Descriptive ethnology. Vol. I. Eastern and Northern Asia; 
Europe. London, 1859. 8°. 

Lauth, Franz Joseph. Manetho und der Turiner Kénigs-Papyrus. Miinchen, 
1865. 8°. 

Les zodiaques de Denderah ; mémoire ot l'on établit que ce sont des 

calendriers commémoratifs de l’époque gréco-romaine. Munich, 1865. 4°. 

Moses der Ebreer, nach zwei aegyptischen Papyrus-Urkunden in hiera- 

tischer Schriftart zum ersten Male dargestellt. Miinchen, 1868. 8°. 

Die geschichtlichen Ergebnisse der Aegyptologie. Miinchen, 1869. 4°. 

Layard, Austen H. Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, being the 
result of a second expedition. New York [London], 1853. 8°. 
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Additions to the Library. xevil 


Leemans, C. Monumens égyptiens du musée d’ antiquités des Pays-Bas a Leide: 
I. Monumens de la religion et du culte public et privé, 30 pp. and 40 plates; II. 
Monumens civils, 79 pp. (no plates). Leide, 1846. f°. 

Lenormant, F., and Chevallier, E. A manual of the ancient history of the Fast, 
to the commencement of the Median wars. Philadelphia, 1869-70. 2v. 12°. 
Lepsius, C. R. Die Chronologie der AXgypter. Kinleitung und erster Theil. Ber- 

lin, 1849. 4°. 

—— Kiénigsbuch der alten Agypter. Erste Abtheilung; Text und Dynastieen- 
tafeln. Berlin, 1858. 4°. 

Aelteste Texte des Todtenbuches nach Sarkophagen des altaigyptischen 
Reichs im Berliner Museum herausgegeben. LEinleitung und 43 Tafeln. Ber- 
lin, 1867. 4°. 

— Denkmiiler aus Agypten und Athiopien. Vorliufige Nachricht iiber die 
Expedition, ihre Ergebnisse und deren Publikation. Berlin, 1849. 4°. 

Ueber den ersten iigyptischen Gétterkreis und seine geschichtliche Ent- 

stehung. Berlin, 1851. 4°. 

Ueber die zwilfte iigyptische Konigsdynastie. Berlin, 1853. 4°. 

Ueber die Gétter der vier Elemente bei den Agyptern. Berlin, 1856. 4°. 

——— Ueber die Manethonische Bestimmung des Umfangs der agyptischen 
Geschichte. Berlin, 1857. 4°. 

Das bilingue Dekret von Kanopus in der Originalgrésse, mit Uebersetzung 

und Erklirung beider Texte. LErster Theil. Berlin, 1866, 4°. 

Grundplan des Grabes Konig Ramses IV in einem Turiner Papyrus. 

Berlin, 1867. 4°. 

Ueber den chronologischen Werth der assyrischen Eponymen und 

einige Beriihrungspunkte mit der agyptischen Chronologie. Berlin, 1869. 4°. 

Ueber einige fgyptische Kunstformen und ihre Entwickelung. Berlin, 

1871. 4°. 

Die Metalle in den iigyptischen Inschriften. Berlin, 1872. 4°. 

Die babylonisch-assyrischen Liingenmasse nach der Tafel von Senkereh. 

Berlin, 1877. 4°. 

Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia and the peninsula of Sinai. London, 1853. 8°. 

Lesseps, Ferdinand de. Egy pte et Turquie. Paris, 1869. 8°. 

Levy, M. A. Das Mesa-Denkmal und seine Schrift. Breslau, 1871. 8°. 

Lewin, Thomas. The siege of Jerusalem by Titus; with a journal of a recent 
visit to the Holy City, and a general sketch of the topography of Jerusalem 
from the earliest times down to the siege. London, 1863. ; 

Lieblein, J. Dictionnaire de noms hiérogly phiques en stiles généalogique et 
alphabétique. livr. Christiania, 

Life in the tent; or, Travels in the desert and Syria, in 1850. By a young pil- 
grim. London [1852], 8°. 

Lindsay, Lord A. W.C. Letters from Egypt, Edom and the Holy Land. 5th ed. 
London, 1858. 8°. 

Loftus, William K. Travels and researches in Chaldza and Susiana, with an 
account of excavations at Warka, the “ Erech” of Nimrod, and Shush, “ Shu- 
shan the palace” of Esther, in 1849-52. New York, 1857. 8°. 

Lynch, W. F. Narrative of the United States’ expedition to the river Jordan and 
to the Dead Sea. Philadelphia, 1849. 8°. 

Macgregor, J. The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea and Genesareth, etc. 
New York, 1870. 8°. 

Maclay, Rev. R. S. Life among the Chinese; with characteristic sketches and in- 
cidents of missionary operations and prospects in China. New York, 1861. 12°. 

Macnaghten, Sir William Hay. Principles of Hindu and Mohammedan law. 
Edited by H. H. Wilson. London, 1860. 8°. 

Marcel, J. J. and others. Egypte depuis la conquéte des Arabes jusqu’a la domi- 
nation francaise, par J. J. Marcel; sous la domination francaise, par Amédée 
Ryme; sous la domination de Méhémet Aly, par MM. P. et H. Paris, 1848. 8°. 

Mariette-Bey, Auguste. Abydos; description des fouilles exécutées sur l’em- 
placement de cette ville. Tomei. Paris, 1869. f°. 

Notice des principaux monuments exposés dans les galeries provisoires 

du musée d’antiquités égyptiennes 4 Boulaq. 3° éd, Paris, 1869. 


xeviii American Oriental Society : 


Exposition Universelle de 1867. Apergu de l'histoire ancienne d’Egypte 
pour l’intelligence des monuments exposés dans le temple du pare égyptien. 
Paris, 1867. 8°. 

Maspero, G. Essai sur l’inscription dédicatoire du temple d’Abydos et la jeu- 
nesse de Sésostris. Paris, 1867. 4°. Lithographed. 

Masson, G. De Suez a Port-Said. Paris, 1864. 8°. 

Matthey, A. Explorations modernes en Egypte. Lausanne, 1869. 8°. 

d’archéologie égyptienne et assyrienne. Tome i, ii, iii, fase. 1. Paris, 
1872-76. 4°. 

Meshdéka, Dr. The nature and duties of the priesthood [Arabic]. Beirft, 1852. 12°, 

Mielziner, M. Die Verhaltnisse der Sklaven bei den alten Hebriern nach bib- 
lischen und talmudischen Quellen dargestellt. Kopenhagen, 1859. 8°. 

Mohammed. The Koran; translated with explanatory notes by George Sale. 
London, 1857. 8°. 

Movers, F. C. Die Phénizier. Bonn und Berlin, 1841-56. 2 Bde. in 4 Abth. 8°, 

Miiller, Max. A history of ancient Sanskrit literature so far as it illustrates the 
primitive religion of the Brahmans. 2d ed., revised. London, 1860. 8°. 

Buddhism and Buddhist pilgrims; a review of M. Stanislas Julien’s “ Voy- 
ages des pélerins bouddhistes.” London, 1857. 8°. i 

Munk, 8S. Palestine; description géographique, historique et archéologique. 
Paris, 1856. 8°. 

Murray, Hugh. History of British India to the close of 1854. London, 1855. 8°. 

Murray’s Hand-book for travellers in Syria and Palestine. London, 1858. 2v. 8°. 

Naphegy, G. Ghardaia; or, Ninety days among the B’ni Mozab; adventures in 
the oasis of the desert of Sahara. New York, 1871. 12°, 

Naville, Edouard. Textes relatifs au mythe d’Horus recueillis dans le temple 
d’Edfou et précédés d’une introduction. Genéve, 1870. f°. 

Neumann, Wilhelm. Die Stiftshiitte in Bild und Wort. Gotha, 1861. 8°. 

Nevius, Rev. John L. China and the Chinese. New York, 1869. 12°. 

Newman, Rev. J. P. “From Dan to Beersheba ;” or, The land of promise, as it 
now appears. New York, 1864. 12°. 

Niebuhr, Marcus v. Geschichte Assur’s und Babel’s seit Phul, aus der Concordanz 
des Alten Testaments, des Berossos, des Kanons der Kénige und der griechi- 
schen Schriftsteller. Berlin, 1857. 8°. 

Néldeke, Theodor. Untersuchungen zur Kritik des Alten Testaments. Kiel, 
1869. 8°. 

Nordheimer, Isaac, and Turner, William W. A complete Hebrew and Chaldee 
concordance to the Old Testament, comprising also a condensed Hebrew- 
English lexicon. Pt.1. New York, 1842. 4°. 

Noroff, Abraham v. Meine Reise nach Palistina. Aus dem Russischen von A. 
Zenker. Leipzig, 1862. 2v. 8°. 

Nourse, J. E. The maritime canal of Suez; brief memoir from its earliest date, 
and comparison of its probable results with those of a ship canal across 
Darien. Washington City, 1869. 8°. 

Noyes, James 0., MD. Roumania, the border-land of the Christian and the 
Turk; comprising adventures of travel in Eastern Europe and Western Asia. 
New York, 1857. 12°. 

Oppel, Karl. Kemi; Aegyptens Bedeutung fiir die Kulturentwickelung der 
Menschheit und altagyptische Glaubenslehre. Frankfurt a. M., 1859. 8°. 

Oppert, Jules. Les inscriptions de Dour-Sarkayan (Khorsabad), provenant des 
fouilles de M. Victor Place, déchiffrées et interprétées. Paris, 1870. f°. 

Die Maasse von Senkereh und Khorsabad. [Auszug aus d. Monatsber. d. 
Berlin. Akad. Dec., 1877.] 8°. 

Orelli, Conrad v. Die hebraischen Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigkeit genetisch 
und sprachvergleichend dargestellt. Leipzig, 1871. 8°. 

Osborn, Rev. Henry 8. Palestine past and present, with Biblical, literary and 
scientific notices. Philadelphia, 1859. 8°. 

Map of Palestine and the districts adjacent. Philadelphia, n.d. folded. 12°. 

Map. Seven miles around Jerusalem, from original surveys and observa- 
tions. Philadelphia, n. d. 

Osburn, William. The monumental history of Egypt as recorded in the ruins of 
her temples, palaces and tombs. London, 1854. 2y. 8°. 
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Additions to the Library. xcix 


Ancient Egypt; her testimony to the truth of the Bible, being an interpre- 
tation of the inscriptions and pictures which remain upon her tombs and tem- 
ples. London, 1846. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly statement, no. 5 and new series no. 1, 2. 
London, 1870-71. 8°. 

Early travels in Palestine, comprising the narratives of Arculf, Willibald, Ber- 
nard, Sewulf, Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela, Sir John Maundeville, De la Bro- 
quiére and Maundrell. Edited, with notes, by Thomas Wright. London, 
1848. 8°. 

Palmer, William. Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and Egyptian 
chronology and an appendix of Babylonian and Assyrian antiquities. London, 
1861. 2v. 8°. 

Parthey, G. Zur Erdkunde des alten Aegyptens. Berlin, 1869. 4°. 

Petermann, A. Die geographisch-statistischen Hauptmomente Indien’s karto- 

graphisch dargestellt. Gotha, 1857. 

Petermann, H. Reisen im Orient. Leipzig, 1860-61. 2v. 8°. 

Petherick, John. Egypt, the Soudan, and Central Africa, with explorations from 
Khartoum on the White Nile to the regions of the equator, being sketches 
from sixteen years’ travel. Edinburgh, 1861, 8°. 

Perrot, Georges. Souvenirs d'un voyage en Asie Mineure. Paris, 1864. 8°. 

The great pyramid of Egypt. By Philo-Israel. London, 1879. 12°. 

Pictet, Adolphe. Les origines indo-européennes, ou les Aryas primitifs. Essai 
de paléontologie linguistique. 1"* partie. Paris, 1859. 8°. 

De l’affinité des langues celtiques avec le sanscrit. Paris, 1837. 8°. 

Pierret, Paul. Le dogme de la résurrection chez les anciens Egyptiens. Paris, 
1871. 4°. Lithographed. 

Plath, J. H. China vor 4000 Jahren. Nach chinesischen Quellen bearbeitet. 
Miinchen, 1869. 8°. 

Die Quellen der alten chines. Geschichte, mit Analyse des Sse-ki und 
I-sse. Miinchen, 1870. 8°. 

Pleyte, W. Papyrus de Turin, facsimilés par F. Rossi et publiés par W. Pleyte. 
Leide, 1869. 4°. 

Etudes égyptologiques. Livr. 1-7. Leide, 1866. 8°. 

La religion des pré-israelites ; recherches sur le dieu Seth. Utrecht, 1862. 


° 


Plutarch iiber Isis und Osiris, nach neuverglichenen Handschriften mit Ueberset- 
zung und Erliiuterungen hrsg. von Gustav Parthey. Berlin, 1850. 8°. 

Poole, Reginald S. Horse Agyptiace; or, The chronology of ancient Egypt dis- 
covered from astronomical and hieroglyphic records upon its monuments. 
London, 1851. 8°. 

Porter, Rev. J. L. Five years in Damascus, including an account of the history, 
topography and antiquities of that city, with travels and researches in Palmyra, 
Lebanon and the Hauran: London, 1855. 2v. 8°. 

Prime, William C. Boat life in Egypt and Nubia. New York, 1857. 12°. 

Tent life in the Holy Land. New York, 1857. 12°. 

Prokesch-Osten, Anton, Graf. Nilfahrt bis zu den zweiten Katarakten, ein 
Fiihrer durch Aegypten und Nubien. Leipzig, 1874. 8°. 

The proper names of the Old Testament arranged alphabetically from the original 
text, with historical and geographical illustrations. London and Leipzig, 1859. 8°. 

ee C. Isis; der Mensch und die Welt. 2te Aufl, Heft I. Hamburg, 
1870. 8°. 

Rahmer, Moritz. Die hebriiischen Traditionen in den Werken des Hieronymus, 
durch eine Vergleichung mit den jiidischen Quellen kritisch beleuchtet. Theil 
I: “Quaestiones in Genesin.” Breslau, 1861. 8°. 

Raumer, Karl v. Paliistina. 3te, vermehr. und verbess. Aufl. Leipzig, 1850. 8°. 

Recueil de travaux relatifs 4 la philologie et a l’archéologie égyptiennes et assy- 
riennes. Vol. I, livr. 1. Paris, 1870. 4°. 

Records of the past; being English translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments, published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 
Vol. i, iii, vii, Assyrian texts; vol. ii. iv, Egyptian texts. London, 1873-76. 8°. 

Reil, Dr. W. Aegypten als Winteraufenthalt fir Kranke, zugleich ein Fihrer 
fir Cairo und Umgegend. Braunschweig, 1859. 16°. 


c American Oriental Society : 


Reinisch, 8. Die agyptischen Denkmiiler in Miramar beschrieben, erlautert und 
herausgegeben. Wien, 1865. 8°. 

und Roesler, E. R. Die zweisprachige Inschrift von Tanis, zum ersten 
Male herausgegeben und iibersetzt. Wien, 1866. 8°. 

Reland, H. Palestina ex moonmentis illustrata. Norimbergae, 1716. 4°. 

Renan, Ernest. De la part des peuples sémitiques dans histoire de la civiliza- 
tion. 5° éd. Paris, 1862. 8°. 

La chaire d’hébreux au Collége de France. Paris, 1862. 8°. 

Rich, Thomas H. A study of Nahum [metrical paraphrase]. Boston, 1879. 12°. 

Riggs, Elias. Manual of the Chaldee language. 2d ed. revised. New York, 
1858. 8°. 

Ripa, Father. Memoirs of, during sixteen years’ residence at the Court of 
Peking, in the service of the Emperor of China. Selected and translated from 
the Italian by Fortunato Prandi. New York, 1849. 12°. 

Ritter, Carl. Zur Geschichte des petréischen Arabiens und seiner Bewohner. 
Berlin, 1824, 4°. 

Roberts, David. Sketches in the Holy Land, Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Egypt and 
Nubia, reduced from the lithographs by Louis Haghe, with historical and 
descriptive notices, and an introductory view of Jewish history by the Rey. 
George Croly. London, n.d. 42 pts. 4°. 

Robinson, Edward. Physical geography of the Holy Land; a supplement to the 
late author’s Biblical researches in Palestine. Boston, 1865. 8°. 

Robiou, Félix. Histoire ancienne des peuples de l’orient jusqu’au début des 
guerres médiques, mise au niveau des plus récentes découvertes. Paris, 1862. 8°. 

Rédiger, E. Ueber den Gebrauch der Chronik des Eusebius bei den syrischen 
Geschichtschreibern. [Auszug aus d. Monatsber. d. Berl. Akad. 1865.] 8°. 

Romieu, A. Mémoire sur le calendrier vague des anciens Egyptiens. Paris, 
1866. 4°. 

Lettres 4 Monsieur Lepsius sur un décan du ciel égyptien. Leipzig, 1870. 4°. 

Rosen, G. Das Haram von Jerusalem und der Tempelplatz des Moria; eine Un- 
tersuchung iiber die Identitit beider Statten. Gotha, 1866. 8°. 

Rougé, Vicomte Emmanuel de. Rituel funéraire des anciens Egyptiens. Texte 
complet en écriture hiératique publié d’aprés les papyrus du musée du Louvre 
et précédé d’une introduction a l'étude du rituel, Livr. i-iv. Paris, 1861-64. f°. 

Etudes sur le rituel funéraire des anciens Egyptiens. Paris, 1860. 8°. 

Recherches sur les monuments qu’on peut attribuer aux six premiéres dy- 

nasties de Manéthon. Paris, 1866. 4°. 

Chrestomathie égyptienne. Fasc. i, ii. Paris, 1867-68. 4° and 8°. 

Mémoire sur l’origine égyptienne de l’alphabet phénicien. Paris, 1874. 8°. 

Notice sommaire des monuments égyptiens exposés dans les galeries du 

musée du Louvre. 3° éd. Paris, 1864. 12°. 

Le poéme de Pen-ta-our; extrait d’un mémoire sur les campagnes de 

Ramses II (Sesostris). 4°. 

Moise et les Hébreux d’aprés les monuments ¢gyptiens. Paris, 1869. 4°. 

Note sur les noms égyptiens des planétes. Paris, 1856. 8°. 

Etude sur une stéle égyptienne appartenant a la bibliothéque impériale. 
Paris, 1858. 8°. 

Riihle von Lilienstern, J. J. O. A.  Graphische Darstellungen zur 4Altesten 
Geschichte von Aethiopien und Aegypten. Berlin, 1827. f°. ; 

Riippell, Eduard. Reisen in Nubien. Kordofan und dem petraischen Arabien, 
vorziiglich in geographisch-statistischer Hinsicht. Frankfurt a. M., 1829. 8°; 

lates, f°. 

Sanlschitz, J. L. Archaologie der Hebriier. Kénigsberg, 1855-56. 2 Thle. in 
1 Bd. 8°. 

Sandie, Rev. George. Horeb and Jerusalem. Edinburgh, 1864. 8°. 

Sanley, F. de. Narrative of a journey round the Dead Sea and in Bible lands in 
1850 and 1851, including an account of the discovery of the sites of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Newed. Philadelphia, 1854. 2v. 12°. 

Scherer, H. Eine Oster-Reise ins heilige Land, in Briefen an Freunde. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1866. 8°. 

Schleiden, M. J. Die Landenge von Sués, zur Beurtheilung des Canalprojects 
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und des Auszugs der Israeliten aus Aegypten, nach den dlteren und neueren 
Quellen dargestellt. Leipzig, 1858. 8°. 

Schmidt, L. Geschichte der Stadt Jerusalem vom Jahre 2000 vor Chr. bis auf 
unsere Tage. Hoyerswerda, 1862. 8°. 

Schwarz, Rabbi Joseph. A descriptive geography and brief historical sketch of 
Palestine. Translated by Isaac Leeser. Philadelphia, 1850. 8°. 

Seiff, Julius. Reisen in der asiatischen Tiirkei. Leipzig, 1875. 8°. 

Schwenck, Konrad. Die Mythologie der Aegypter. 2te Ausg. Frankfurt a. M., 
1855. 8°. 

Selden, J. De synedris et prefecturis juridicis veterum Ebrzorum libri tres. 
Francof. 1696. 4°. 

De jure naturali et gentium juxta disciplinam Ebreorum libri septem. 
Argentor, 1665. 4°. 

Sepp, J. N. Jerusalem und das heilige Land; Pilgerbuch nach Palistina, Syrien 
und Aegypten. Schaffhausen, 1862-63. 2 Bde. 8°. 

Neue architektonische Studien und historisch-topographische Forschungen 
in Palistina. Wirzburg, 1867. 8°. 

Seyffarth,G. Summary of recent discoveries in Biblical chronology, universal 
history and Egyptian archeology, together with a translation of the first sacred 
book of the ancient Egyptians. New York, 1857. 12°. 

Silvestre, Henry. L’isthme de Suez 1854-1869, avec carte et piéces justificatives. 
Paris, 1869. &. 

Carte de l’isthme de Suez. Paris, n. d. 

Smith, George. The Hebrew people; or, The history and religion of the Israel- 
ites from the origin of the nation to the time of Christ. New York, 1850. 8°. 

Smith, George. Chaldiische Genesis. Autorisirte Uebersetzung von Hermann 
Delitzsch, nebst Erliuterungen und fortgesetzten Forschungen von Dr. Fried- 
rich Delitzsch. Leipzig, 1876. 8°. 

Smith, George Vance. The Prophecies of Nineveh and the Assyrians, translated 
from the Hebrew, with historical introductions and notes. London, 1857. 8°. 

Smith, J. V. C. Pilgrimage to Europe, embracing a diary of explorations on the 
Nile. Boston, 1852. 12°. 

Smyth, Warrington W. A year with the Turks; or, Sketches of travel in the 
European and Asiatic dominions of the Sultan. New York, 1854. 12°. 

Sommaire de l’histoire ancienne des peuples de l’orient. Paris, n.d. 8°. 

Spalding, J. W. Japan, and around the world; an account of three visits to the 
Japanese Empire. New York, 1855. 12°. 

Speke, John H. Journal of the discovery of the source of the Nile. New York, 
1864, 8°. 

Stanley, Arthur P. Sinai and Palestine, in connection with their history. Lon- 
don, 1856. 8°. 

Stewart, Robert W. The tent and the khan; a journey to Sinai and Palestine. 
Edinburgh, 1857. 8°. 

Suckau, Henri de. Les grandes voies du progrés, Suez et Honduras, avec cartes. 
2° éd. Paris, 1869. 8°. 

Taylor, Bayard. A visit to India, China and Japan in 1853. New York, 1855. 12°. 

The temple services. Philadelphia; American Sunday School Union. n.d. f°. 

Teynard, Félix. Egypte et Nubie; atlas photographique. 10° livr. Paris, n. d. 

Thomassen, J. H. LEnthiillungen aus der Urgeschichte; oder, Existirt das Men- 
schengeschlecht nur 6000 Jahre? Neuwied, 1869. 8°. 

Thrupp, J. F. Ancient Jerusalem; a new investigation into the history, topo- 
graphy and plan of the city, environs and temple. Cambridge, 1855. 8°. 

Tischendorf, Constantin v. Die Sinaibibel, ihre Entdeckung, Herausgabe und 
Erwerbung. Leipzig, 1871. 8°. 

~——-— Die Anfechtungen der Sinai-Bibel. Leipzig. 1863. 8°. 

Aus dem heiligen Lande. Leipzig, 1862. 8°. 

Tobler, Titus. Dritte Wanderung nach Palistina im Jahre 1857; Ritt durch 
a Fussreisen im Gebirge Judias und Nachlese in Jerusalem. Gotha, 

—— in Palastina, nebst Anhang der vierten Wanderung. Berlin, 
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- Der grosse Streit der Lateiner mit den Griechen in Palastina iiber die 

heiligen Stitten im vorletzten Jahrhundert. St. Gallen, 1870. 8°. 

Palestinze descriptiones ex seeculo iv, v, et vi, nach Druck- und Hand- 
schriften mit Bemerkungen herausgegeben. St. Gallen, 1869, 8°. 

Trevor, Rev. George. Ancient Egypt; its antiquities, religion and history to the 
close of the Old Testament period. Boston, n.d. 16°. 

Tweedie, Rev. W. K. Jerusalem and its environs; or, The Holy City as it was 
and is. London, 1859. 16°. 

Ruined cities of the East. Boston, 1860. 16°. 

Uhlemann, Max. Handbuch der gesammten iigyptischen Alterthumskunde. 
4Thle. Leipzig, 1857-58. 8°. 

Israeliten und Hyksos in Aegypten, eine historisch-kritische Untersu- 

chung. Leipzig, 1856. 8°. 

Das Todtengericht bei den alten Aegyptern. Berlin, 1854. 8°. 

Three days in Memphis; or, Sketches of the public and private life of the 
old Egyptians. Philadelphia, 1858. 12°. 

Unger, Georg F. Chronologie des Manetho. Berlin, 1857. 8°. 

Unruh, Gustav. Der Zug der Israeliten aus Aegypten nach Canaan, Langen- 
salza, 1860. 8°. 

Das alte Jerusalem und seine Bauwerke. Langensalza, 1861. 8°. 

Upham, Thomas C. Letters, esthetic, social and moral, written from Europe, 
Egypt and Palestine. Brunswick, 1855. 12°. 

Velde, C. W. M. vande. Narrative of a journey through Syria and Palestine in 
1851 and 1852. London, 1854. 2v. 8°. 

Map of the Holy Land. Gotha, 1858. f°. 8 sheets. 

Memoir to accompany the map of the Holy Land. Gotha, 1858. 8°. 

Plan of the town and environs of Jerusalem, constructed from the English 
ordnance survey, and measurements of Dr. T. Tobler, with memoir by Dr. 
Tobler. Gotha, 1858. 2v. 4°. 

Vitringa, C. De synagoga vetere libri tres. Edit. altera. Leucopetrae, 1726. 4°. 

Volkmar, G. Hippolytus und die rémischen Zeitgenossen. Ziirich, 1855. 8°. 

Warburton, Eliot. Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land; or, The crescent and 
the cross. Philadelphia, 1859. 12°. 

Wartensleben, A. G. Jerusalem; Gegenwartiges und Vergangenes. Berlin, 
1868. 8°. 

Wattenbach, W. Ninive und Babylon. Heidelberg, 1868. 8°. 

Weber, Albrecht. On the Yavanas, Mahdbhdshya, Ramayana, and Krishnajan- 
mashtami. [Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1875.] 16°. 

Westergaard, N. L. Ueber den altesten Zeitraum der indischen Geschichte mit 
Riicksicht auf die Literatur; Ueber Buddha’s Todesjahr und einige andere 
Zeitpunkte in der alteren Geschichte Indiens. Zwei Abhandlungen aus dem 
Danischen iibersetzt. Breslau, 1862. &°. 

Wheeler, J. Talboys. The geography of Herodotus. London, 1854. 8°. 

Wigram, George V. The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee concordance of the 
Old Testament. 2d ed., revised. London, 1860. 2v. 8°. 

Wilkinson, Sir Gardner. Manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians. Lon- 
don, 1842-47. 5v. 8°. 

Popular account of the ancient . revised and abridged from his 

larger work. New York, 1854, 2v. 12°. 

The Egyptians in the time of the Pharaohs, being a companion to the 
Crystal Palace Egyptian collections, to which is added an introduction to the 
study of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, by Samuel Birch. London, 1857. 8°. 

Wilson, Capt. Charles W. Ordnance survey map of Jerusalem. London, 1845. 
folded in case. 

and others. The recovery of Jerusalem; a narrative of exploration and 
discovery in the city and the Holy Land. London, 1871. 8°. 

Wilson, John. The lands of the Bible visited and described. Edinburgh, 1847. 
sy. 

Wolff. Philipp. Sieben Artikel iiber Jerusalem aus den Jahren 1859 bis 1869. 
Stuttgart, 1869. 8°. 

Wood, William M. Fankwei; or, The San Jacinto in the seas of India, China 
and Japan. New York, 1859, 12°, 
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Wortabet, Rev. John. Researches into the religions of Syria; or, Sketches his- 
torical and doctrinal of its religious sects, drawn from original sources. Lon- 
don, 1860. 8°. 

Wyld’s Scripture atlas. London, n.d. 4°. 

Yanoski, J., and David, J. Syrie ancienne et moderne. Paris, 1848. 8°. 

Zeitschrift fir allgemeine Erdkunde. Neue Folge. Bd. xviii. Heft i. Berlin, 
1865. 8°. 

Zeitschrift fiir igyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde. Jahrg. i-xvii. Leipzig, 
1863-79. 4°. 

Zimmermann, Karl. Atlas von Palaestina und der Sinai-Halbinsel zu C. Ritter’s 
Erdkunde, Bd. xiv-xvi. Berlin, 1850. 15 sheets, f°. 

Zschokke, Hermann. Beitrige zur Topographie der westlichen Jordans’au. 
Jerusalem, 1866. 8°. 


From M. W. de Tiesenhausen. 


Notice sur une collection de monnaies orientales de M. le Comte S. Stroganoff. 
St. Pétersbourg, 1880. 8°. 

Review of Russian contributions to Oriental numismatics, [Russian.] St. 
Petersburg, 1878. 8°. 


From Rev. T. Tracy. 
Manuscript of the Tattvabodha, a Sanskrit philosophical treatise. Roll, 86x6 in. 


From Mr. Robert N. Toppan. 


Some monetary questions viewed in the light of antiquity. By Robert Noxan 
Toppan. Philadelphia, 1830. 8°. 


From the University of Tiibingen. 


Zur vierten Saécularfeier der Universitat Taibingen im Sommer 1877: 

Festprogram der evangelisch-theologischen Facultaét: Lehrer und Unterricht an 
der evangelisch-theologischen Facultét von der Reformation bis zur Gegen- 
wart, beschrieben von Carl von Weizsicker. Tiibingen, 1877. 8°. 

Festprogramm der katholisch-theologischen Facultat: Konrad Summenhart, ein 
Culturbild aus den Anfangen der Universitat Tiibingen, verfasst von Dr. 
Franz Xav. Linsenmann. Tiibingen, 1877. 8°. 

Festprogramm der philosophischen Facultit: Die Jubilien der Universitat Tii- 
bingen nach handschriftlichen Quellen dargestellt von Dr. Bernhard Kugler. 
Tiibingen, 1877. 8°. 

Festprogramm der juristischen Facultaét: Die strafrechtlichen consilia Tubing- 
ensia von der Griindung der Universitit bis zum Jahre 1600. von Dr. 
Hermann Seeger. Tiibingen, 1877. 8°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna. 
Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften; Philosophiseh-histo- 
rische Classe. Bd. Ixxxviii-xev, xevi, 1-3. Wien, 1878-80. 8°. 
Register zu Bd. Ixxi-Ixxx, lxxxi-xc. Wien, 1878-79. 8°. 
From the Anthropological Society of Vienna. 
Mittheilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. vi, 6-10, vii, viii, 
ix, 1-10, x, 1-9. Wien, 1876-80. 8°. 
From the Geographical Society of Vienna. 


Mittheilungen der k. k. geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. xx-xxiii. 
Wien, 1877-80. 8°. 


From Rev. William Hayes Ward, D.D., of New York. 


The serpent tempter in oriental theclogy. By Rev. William Hayes Ward, D.D. 
[From the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1881.] 8°. 
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From T. Watters, Esq. 


A guide to the tablets in a temple of Confucius. By T. Watters, Her Majesty's 
Consul for Wuhu. Shanghai, 1879. 8°. 


From the Bureau of Education at Washington. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1877-1879. Washington, 1880-81. 8°, 
Circulars of information of the Bureau of Education. 1878, i, 1880, i-v, vii, 1881, 
i, ii. Washington. 8°. 


From Prof. W. D. Whitney. 


Hindu philosophy: the Sankhya K4rika of fs’wara Krishna, an exposition of the 
system of Kapila, with an appendix on the Nydya and Vais’eshika systems. By 
John Davies. London, 1881. 8°. 

A manual of Hindu pantheism; the Vedantasdra, translated with copious annota- 
tions by Major G. R. Jacob. London, 1881. 8°. 

Intorno agli studi del Thavenet sulla lingua algonchina, osservazioni di E. Teza. 
Pisa, 1880. 4°. 


From Prof. S. Wells Williams. 


The opium question and the northern campaigns. By Gideon Nye, Jr. Canton, 
1874, 8°. 
Report of the trade and customs of British Burma for the year 1872-73. Ran- 


goon, 1873. 8°. 
The Thousand Character Classic in Chinese, Japanese and Corean. MS. f°. 
A Corean military order, written in Chinese, dated Nov., 1869. MS. 4°. 


From the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 
Proceedings of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society at the annual 
meeting Feb. 11, 1881. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 1881. 8°. 


From Prof. Edward J. Young. 
The value of the study of Hebrew for a minister. Boston,.1879. 8°. 


From unknown donors. 
Indian Evangelical Review. No. 16-21, April 1877-Oct. 1878. Bombay. 8°. 
el-kalém. [Turkish.] Constantinople, 1879. 8°. 
Arabic almanac for the year 1879. Beirut. 8°. 
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” Proceedings at Boston, May 24th, 1882. 


The Society met as usual, in the rooms of the American Acade- 
my, at ten o’clock. The meeting was called to order by the See- 
retary, who explained the absence of the President, Prof. 8S. Wells 
Williams, as due to illness, conseouent upon an accident sustained 
by him in January last, from the effects of which he was now 
slowly recovering. No Vice-President being present, the Secre- 
tary of the Classical Section, Prof. Goodwin, of Cambridge, was 
called to the chair. 

After the reading and acceptance of the minutes of the last 
meeting, reports of the retiring officers were offered. The sum- 
mary of the year’s income and expenses was as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand, May 18th, 1881, - - - $686.45 
Annual assessments paid in, - - $520.00 
Life membership, - . - - 75.00 
Sale of the Journal, - . 282.72 


Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, - 14.29 


Total receipts of the year, - - 892.01 


$1,578.46 
EXPENDITURES. 


Printing of Journal (Vols. xi., xii.) and Proceedings, 1,223.46 
Expenses of Library and Correspondence, - . 46.75 


Total expenditures of the year. - 1,270.21 
Balance on hand May 24th, 1882, 308.25 


$1,578.46 
The amount of the Bradley type fund is now $882.79. 


The Librarian reported that the additions during the year 
amount to 47 volumes, 113 parts of volumes, and 52 pamphlets— 
chiefly the current exchanges from other societies. Those received 
up to December last were included in the list printed with the 
Proceedings for October, 1881. 

The Committee of Publication stated that their expectations 
expressed a year ago had been realized, the twelfth volume of 
the Journal having been issued last summer, and the first part of 
the eleventh volume this spring. Work had not yet been begun 
upon the second half of Vol xi., and ‘it was impossible to say 
when its completion might be looked for. 

The Directors announced that they had appointed the autumn 
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meeting to be held in New York in October next, on a day to be 
designated later by a Committee of Arrangements consisting of 
Prof. Short, Dr.Ward, and the Corresponding Secretary. Further, 
they had reappointed the Committee of Publication of last year. 
They also recommended to the Society the election to membership 
of the following persons : | 
As Honorary Members— 
Prof. August Dillmann, of Berlin ; 


Prof. Monier Williams, of Oxford ; 
Mr. Alexander Wylie, of London. 


As Corporate Members— 
Rev. 8. C. George, of Chambersburg, Pa. ; 
Rey. Lysander Dickerman, of Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Rev. J. P. Peters, of Dresden; 
Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Boston. — 


The gentlemen thus proposed were elected without dissent. 

A Nominating Committee, appointed by the Chair, proposed 
the re-election, without any change, of the Board of Officers of 
last year, and they were chosen by a unanimous vote. 

The presiding officer communicated the names of the members 
deceased since the last annual meeting, and invited remarks upon 
their merits and achievements. They were: 
of Corporate Members, 

’ Mr. Gilbert Attwood, of Boston; 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, of Concord, Mass. ; 
Rev. Samuel Johnson, of Salem, Mass. ; 
Prof. Theophilus Parsons, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 


and, of Honorary Members, 
Prof. Theodor Benfey, of Gottingen ; 


Prof. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin; 
Dr. John Muir, of Edinburgh. 


Some account was given, by the Corresponding Secretary and 
others, of each one of those whose loss the Society had to deplore. 
Mr. Attwood was a Boston merchant, whom circumstances had led 
to take a special interest in the young Japanese visiting this coun- 
try for purposes of education, who had rendered them signal ser- 
vices, gratefully acknowledged by them and their patrons, and 
whose interest in the Orient and in the Oriental Society, testified 
by him in many ways, had centred about Japan and its institu- 
tions. Mr. Johuson, for many years a studious recluse, had 
devoted himself to the study of the religions of the East, and had 
produced two volumes, the first of a projected series, one dealing 
with the beliefs of ancient India, the other with those of China— 
both highly valued, and republished in England. Prof. Parsons, 
the noted jurist, deceased in the fullness of advanced age, had 
been attracted to the work of the Society by his interest in 
Hindu philosophy. And we were permitted and called upon to 
bear our part, along with all America and the whole civilized 
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world, in homage to the genius and exalted character of the 
illustrious Emerson. More particulars were given respecting the 
lives and works of our deceased foreign members, who all stood 
in the foremost rank of those who have deserved well of their 
generation, and of all future time, by their labors in behalf of 


Oriental knowledge. 

Extracts were given from the correspondence of the past half- 

rear, 
' Mr. W. W. Rockhill writes from Montreux, Switzerland, en- 
closing copies of two Mongolian inscriptions, in the Pa-sse-pa 
character, used during the Yuen dynasty. They were made from 
a transcription belonging to M. Alphonse Pinart, and have been 
compared with the other inscriptions heretofore Cemeenre They 
are in a fragmentary condition, and Mr. Rockhill is unable to give 
a satisfactory account of them. 

Rev. L. H. Mills writes from Hannover, Germany, reportin 
satisfactory progress in his work upon the Gathas ented 
in the Proceedings for May, 1881), and sending as a specimen 
nearly 300 pages (three quarters) of the first volume, of texts and 


translations. 

Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of chong nay excuses himself for being 
not yet ready with the history of the Arabic Bible version, under- 
taken by him at the request of the Directors.. He reports progress 
‘on the MS. Syriac version of the New Testament in his hands, and 
desires to make a few corrections in his preliminary account of it, 
given in the Proceedings for October, 1877, as follows: 


1. The statement that there were church lesson notes in the Ambrosian Peshitto 
codex has already been corrected (Proceedings, May, 1879). 

2. The paragraph respecting Luke ix. 30, 31 proves to be erroneous, and 
should be cancelled. The place where that passage occurs is one of the most 
difficult in the whole MS. I read it in Beirft to the best of my ability, and, as I 
thought, with certainty; but in this country the MS. has had a long drying, and 
is not only in better preservation than when it left Beirdt, but in most places 
more legible; hence, I have been enabled to correct this, with some other mis- 
takes in the reading. The reading of the passage agrees exactly with that of 
White’s edition. 

I may also state that the change of climate has rendered decipherable some 
letters written in the ornament at the beginning of Luke. They read: “ John 
the sinner, a monk, wrote [it].”. The name John occurs also written in the 
ornament at the beginning of Mark, and probably refers to the same scribe— 
not to John Mark. 

3. In the paragraph respecting Luke xxiv. 32, the word “ Curetonian” should 
be substituted for “Jerusalem.” The error is almost self-correcting to an expert ; 
and I would apologize for it by saying that my books were still on their way 
across the Atlantic when the communication was written; and the writing was 
done at a hotel, with scarcely anything to refer to. Only, I had committed the 
same error in writing to the newspapers from Beirdt, and my mind was doubtless 
ruvning in the old groove. 

4. Errors occur in the numbers given in the translations of the subscriptions to 
the Gospels. They are as follows: a. Subscr. to Matthew, “ sections twenty and 
three” should read “twenty and two;” 5. Subser. to Mark, “miracles twenty 
and three” should read “miracles twenty and two;” “sections twelve” should 
read “sections thirteen ;” c. Subser. to Luke, “ testimonies 72” should read “ tes- 
timonies 16; and lessons 72;” d. Subscr. to John, “miracles nine” should read 
“ miracles eight.” 
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Considering the character of these mistakes, it is best to subjoin a correct table 
of the numbers given in the subscriptions: 


Matthew. Mark. Luke, Jobn. 
Kephalaia, 70 49 83 20 
Canons, 360 240 348 232 
Miracles or Signs, 25 22 22 8 
Parables, 25 6 27 5 
Testimonies, 32 17 16 15 
Lessons, 14 40 72 48 
Sections, 22 13 23 20 


5. In the closing words of the subscription to Mark, the words “and for one” 
should probably read “and every one.” The difference consists in the reading 
of one letter only. This in Beirfit I took to be ’ee (’ain); but in this country it 
looks more like a kaf. The latter also makes the best sense, in my judgment. 
These two letters are easily mistaken for each other in the writing of the MSS; 
and some would probably agree with my former opinion. 


Communications were now called for; below are given abstracts 
of those presented. 

1. On Early Trade Routes between Eastern and Western Asia, 
by Prof. Howard Osgood, of Rochester, N. Y. 


Prof. Osgood traced upon the map the principal ancient routes of intercourse 
between the East and West, and described them and the commerce carried on 


upon them.* 
2. On the Kushites, by Prof. C. H. Toy, of Cambridge, Mass. 


After a short account of the literature of the subject followed a statement and 
examination of the ancient testimony as to the geographical position and the 
character of the Kushites: 

I. The most trustworthy historical testimony places Kush in Africa, just south 
of Egypt. So the Egyptians, who gave the name Kash or Kish to this region, 
and, as far as appears, to no other; and from them, apparently, came the similar 
Assyrian usage. This is also the Hebrew use of the term throughout the Old 
Testament, except in Gen. x. (and 1 Chron. i. 9, 10) and probably in Gen. ii. 
(geography of Eden). The Greek geographers employ Ethiopia in the same 
sense, but sometimes include under it regions lying further west, manifestly not. 
for ethnological reasons proper, but from external similarity of tribes. For like 
reasons Herodotus and others apply the name to Asiatic peoples dwelling near the 
Indus and the Ganges ; Pomponius Mela calls these “ guodammodo Aethiopes.” The 
ancients seem thus to have given the name really only to the African country 
south of Egypt. 

IL. On the other hand, certain statements are supposed to show that the terms 
Kush and Ethiopia embraced the whole region from the Tigris or the Indus to 
Meroe, along the shore of the Indian Ocean, and that the Kushites were a great 
civilized and civilizing race. 

1. The table of nations, Gen. x., appears beyond doubt to put Kushites in 
Arabia (Sheba, Dedan) and Mesopotamia (Nimrod). This points to some sort of 
knowledge or tradition—some acquaintance with tribes bearing similar names, or 
some belief that there were different peoples in those regions; but not necessa- 
rily to any correct ethnology. If the opinion was a very old one, the uname 
“Kush ” may have been used as loosely as the Greeks used “ Ethiopia,” for all 
remote southern countries. If it was comparatively modern (and there are strong 
reasons for referring the genealogical table to the period of the Exile), the author 
may have assigned these regions to Kush as the nearest of the sons of Ham, to 
whom alone, of the three sons of Noah, they could, in his opinion, belong. 
2. Various Greek myths and legends connect “Kthiopia” with the Tigris 


* Owing to the author’s illness, no full report of the paper has been obtainable. 
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(Susiana), India, Palestine, and Arabia. Most of these are not found earlier than 
in the time of Herodotus, and have little or no ethnological value. The wildness 
with which they were invented and employed is illustrated by their explanations 
of the origin and history of the Jews (cited by Movers, Phoen. ii. 1, 23). The 
name “ Ethiopia” in these stories is a loose geographical designation, absolutely 
. without ethnological significance ; it includes peoples, such as the tribes of northern 
India and of Syria, that we know to be of different races. The name Kephenes, 
therefore, by which the Chaldeans are said to have been formerly called (Hellani- 
cus), and by which the Egyptians called the Phenicians (Kefa), is not to be re- 
garded as African Kushite hecause Kepheus is represented as king of Ethiopia, for 
Ethiopia need mean nothing more than southern Babylonia or southern Palestine 
(Joppa). 3. The alleged historical facts are not more conclusive. The name of 
the Kiooiot or Koooaio: of Susiana, the Kashshi of the Assyrian inscriptions, re- 
sembles Kish, Kash, Kush; but the resemblance may well be purely accidental, or 
non-ethnological. The name Puna, belonging to a people living in the Kash 
region south of Egypt. has been compared with Punici, Peni, Phoinix; but it has 
little resemblance to the last, and nothing that we know of the Phenicians con- 
nects them with the Puna. 

II!. Against the hypothesis of an Asiatic Kush are some strong positive 
grounds. 1. Supposing the old African Kysh to be represented by the modern 
Beja, Galla, Somali (as is generally agreed), there is no trace of their language in 
Asia, either in Arabia (Himyaritic), or in Mesopotamia (Sumerian-Accadian), or 
elsewhere; the “ Kushite ” elément is a pure fancy. 2. They had no civilization 
of their own, according to the best information concerning them; and the suppo- 
sition of a Kushite civilization in Arabia, formerly held tirmly by eminent scholars, 
would now find no advocates. But it is alleged that they were the bearers of 
Egyptian culture eastward; that the ancient civilization of Babylonia was bor- 
rowed from Egypt. A comparison of the two civilizations will show, however, 
that neither could have been borrowed from the other. They were products of 
the same period of the world, and of sister-races, but each went its independent 
way; we can no more speak of borrowing between them than between the 
languages of the two peoples. 3. There seems to have been no time when Afri- 
can Kushites could have carried civilization eastward. They were themselves 
barbarians up to B. C. 3000 at earliest, and were not imbued with Egyptian cul- 
ture before B. C. 2000, when a flourishing civilization had already existed for cen- 
turies in the region of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

It appears, therefore, that the name Kush belongs properly only to the region 
lying just south of Egypt. The languages of the group of tribes represented by 
the Saho and Beja may with probable correctness be called Kushite or Kushic, 
but otherwise the term seems to have no scientific value. 


3. The Cosmogonic Hymn, Rig-Veda X. 129, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 


The prevailing belief of the Hindus of the Vedic period as to the origin of 
the world is that it was made by the gods. They have no detailed and gener- 
ally accepted theory of the creation, and, in the absence of a supreme divinity in 
their Pantheon, and the lack of consistent system among their beliefs, now one 
and now another of their gods is credited with the production of heaven and 
earth, of men and animals, and even of the other gods themselves. Here and 
there, however, are found signs of more advanced thought on these subjects, be- 
ginnings of the speculations which rise to greater and greater importance in the 
Brahmanas, the Upanishads, and the philosophical systems. The most interesting 
of these, and the most noted, is a hymn in the tenth or supplementary book of the 
Rig-Veda, evidently to be reckoned among the most modern constituents of that 
great collection. It has been repeatedly translated, or more or less loosely para- 
phrased, and accompanied with laudatory comments, often of a greatly exagger- 
~~" character. Hence a simple version and brief exposition may seem not super- 

uous. 

The point of view of the author of the hymn is given most plainly in the two 
concluding verses, which, in the metre of the original, run thus: 
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6. Who truly knoweth? Who can here proclaim it? 
Whence hither born, whence cometh this creation ? 
Hitherward are the gods from its creating ; 
Who knoweth, then, from whence it came to being ? 


7. This creation—from whence it came to being, 
Whether it made itself, or whether not— 
Who is its overseer in highest heaven, 
He surely knoweth: or if he does not know ? 


One or two points here are questionable. In 6c, we have the instrumental 
instead of the more regular ablative; hence Ludwig translates: “the gods have 
arrived hither by the sending of this one” (the pronoun, namely, may be mascu- 
line as well as neuter; it is not feminine, referring directly to visrsti, ‘ creation ’), 
But the denial of prior existence to the gods, which is the main point, comes 
from either interpretation. Again, in 7 }, the subject and meaning of the verb 
dadhe are unclear ; it must be either ‘it set (or made) itself,’ or ‘he set (or made) 
it for himself:’ i. e. the ‘“‘overseer” of the next line. I have thought the former 
more acceptable; but whether the middle can have so pregnantly reflexive a sense 
admits of doubt. 

To the apprehension of the poet, as is seen, the gods themselves are only a 
part of the present order of things, and their existence to be accounted for along 
with the rest, while no competent knowledge of its origination is to be expected 
from them. He rejects the old faith and its simple solution of the problem; to 
be sure, he has not so cast it out of his mind as to deny the existence of a general 
manager of the universe, located in the old heaven, but even his power to satisfy 
our curiosity is questioned. The rest of the hymn is the poet's own solution. 
which, after all, he is not afraid to venture to put forth, drawn from the depths of 
his consciousness. 

In the first verse and a half, then, he attempts to depict the chaos negatively, 
by telling what was not then in existence. And he commits the rhetorical fault 
of beginuing with a denial so absolute that what follows in the way of detail can 
only dilute it and weaken its force. Thus: 1. “ Not the non-existent existed, nor 
did the existent exist, at that time:” i. e. in that indefinable past which preceded 
the present order of things there was neither existence nor non-existence. 
Surely, then, there can be nothing more to say about it; yet he goes on: “ not 
the room of air existed, nor the firmament that is beyond.” Then follows in the 
second line a series of questions (not entirely clear, since kim may either mean 
‘what’ or be mere interrogative particle): ‘‘ what enveloped? where? in whose 
protection? what was the ocean, the abyss profound?” The next verse pro- 
ceeds: 2. ‘* Not death existed, nor what is immortal, then ’—a very unnecessary 
amplification; since if there was, as already declared, neither existence nor even 
non-existence, there evidently could occur no cessation of existence, nor could 
there be anything that prolonged an existence without cessation. Finally, “‘ there 
was no distinction of night from day;” and so the negative description ends with 
a mere denial of the existence of light—a conception that is further enlarged upon 
in the fourth verse. 

Now comes something positive; and it appears that there was in existence, 
after all, a certain indefinite It, or That, or This (for tad might mean any one of 
the three; probably “It” is our best rendering): “ Breathed, without wind, by 
inner power, It only; than It, truly, nothing whatever else existed besides.” Of 
course, if there is a tad, the attribute of existence cannot be denied it: and the 
poet by this time is content merely to assert that nothing except this existed 
(asa; the verb is the same with that used at the beginning of the first verse). He 
deludes himself with the belief that by first denying absolutely everything, and 
then denying all but an indefinable something, he has bridged over the abyss 
between non-existence and existence, and given a start to the development of the 
universe. And he anthropomorphizes his ‘ It” by making it breathe, as if a living 
being; though he adds, by way of saving clause, that such breathing occasioned 
no perceptible motion of air. : 

The third verse is in good part a repetition of the second, in slightly different 
terms. It reads thus; 3. “ Darkness existed, hidden by darkness, at the begin-- 
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ning; an undistinguished sea was this all; the void that was covered with empti- 
ness—that alone was born by the might of fervor.” The first half-verse presents 
a familiar and widely-spread conception; an unillumined ocean is one of the most 
naturally suggested figures for the Chaos; but its inconsistency with the first verse 
is manifest. ‘‘ A void covered (literally, as a vessel is covered with its lid) with 
emptiness” is a not particularly unsuccessful attempt to express the inconceivable ; 
about as good as the old popular definition of Chaos, “a gre»t pile of nothing, and 
nowhere to put it.” Whether “ fervor” (tapas), in the last quarter-verse, means 
physical heat or devotional ardor, penance, according to the later prevalent mean- 
ing of the word, admits of a question; but it is doubtless to be understood in 
the latter sense. For no such physical element as heat plays any part in the 
Hindu cosmogonies, while penance, the practice of religious austerities, is a con- 
stant factor in their theories. In the stories of their Brahmanas, it is told times 
ianumerable how the Creater, desiring to accomplish or attain something, per- 
formed penance (tapo ‘tapyata), and so succeeded. It is a grossly anthropomorphic 
trait; yet hardly more so than that with which the next verse begins: 4. ‘‘ Desire 
arose in the beginning upon It, which was the first seed of mind (thought, inten- 
tion).” That is, since desire precedes and leads to action in man, it must have 
done so in the creation likewise; so ‘kdmayata, ‘he felt desire,’ is the introduc- 
tion to most of the acts of Prajapati, the Creator, in the Brahmanas and Upanishads. 
The remaining line of the verse is obscure: ‘The sages (or poets), by devotion, 
found the tie of the existent in the non-existent, seeking it in the heart.” The verb 
here is in the same tense with those used in describing the processes of creation 
above; and so the verse seems to project, without any preparation, certain wise 
persons into the midst of the nonentity or its development; if something later, 
within our period, were intended, the tense should be the aorist. And wherever 
sat and asat, ‘existence and non-existence,’ are brought together, it is a mere 
juggle of words, an affectation of profundity. 

But the next verse is still more unintelligible; no one has ever succeeded in 
putting any sense into it, and it seems so unconnected with the rest of the hymn 
that its absence is heartily to be wished. A mechanical translation runs as fol- 
lows: 5, “ Crosswise [was] stretched out tle ray (line) of them: was it forsooth 

low? was it forsooth above? impregnators were, greatnesses were; svadhd 
below, offering beyond.” The word rendered ‘offering’ is literally ‘ forth-reach- 
ing,’ and has sometimes also, as perhaps here, the signification ‘straining, intent- 
ness ;’ which of its senses svadhd has in the line, I have not ventured to determine. 
Who the ‘they’ are, unless the sages of the preceding verse, it is hard to guess. 
The second quarter-verse gives an indication of lateness, much more important 
than any other in the hymn; it has protraction (pluti) of the final syllable of each 
of the two clauses, signifying a balancing of the mind between two alternatives 
(mimdnsa). There is no other case of it in the Rig-Veda; but half-a-dozen occur 
in the Atharvan, and it is by no means uncommon in the Brahmanas. 

The general character and value of the hymn are very clear. It is of the highest 
historical interest as the earliest known beginning of such speculation in India, 
or probably anywhere among Indo-European races. The attitude of its author 
and the audacity of his attempt are exceedingly noteworthy. But nothing is to 
be said in absolute commendation of the success of the attempt. On the contrary, 
it exhibits the characteristic weaknesses of all Hindu theosophy ; a disposition to 
deal with words as if they were things, to put forth paradox and insoluble contra- 
diction as profundity, and to get rid of authropomorphic divinities by attributing 
an anthropomorphic personality to the universe itself. The unlimited praises 
which have been bestowed upon it, as philosophy and as poetry, are well-nigh 
nauseating. 


At this point the Society took an hour’s recess, and on assem- 
bling again, Prof. Abbot of Cambridge in the chair, continued 
to listen to communications. 

4. A Royal Leper, by Rev. Wm. Butler, Missionary in India. 


Dr. Butler gave an interesting description of a durbar, held by the Viceroy of 
India near Delhi, in 1859, of which he was himself a witness. Its object was to 
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honor the Maharaja of Rewah for his faithfulness to the British cause during the 
mutiny, and his kind hospitality and effective protection extended to English fugi- 
tives from the massacres, and to decorate him with the grand cross of a Com- 
mander of the Star of India. The Raja was himself a leper, as had been his 
ancestors for several generations, in spite of the devotion of one of them, who 
solemnly sacrificed himself in the Ganges, under the promise of the priests that it 
would extinguish the curse resting on his line. 


5. On the doctrine of God and the Soul among the most ancient 
Nile-dwellers, by Prof. T. O. Paine, of Elmwood, Mass. 


The word dmun means ‘hidden,’ in the hieroglyphic text of the Book of the 
Dead (TZodt.). When followed by the figure of God, the word is a name of God, 
and means ‘the Hidden One.’ The word rd means ‘the Sun;’ and, when fol- 
lowed by the determinative for God, it means God as the Sun. The two terms 

ther, Amun Ra. do not mean ‘the Hidden Sun,’ but ‘the Hidden One of the 
Sun.’ On the cartonnage of Anchapi (any hapi), in the Rochester Museum, that 
lady is called Osiris en Hapi Anch, and also Osiris Anch Hapi: the transposition 
is merely ornamental; but the insertion of en, ‘of,’ is of great importance—it is 
almost always omitted. We thus have Amun en Ra, ‘The Hidden One of the 
Sun.’ Compare “ Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment” (Ps. civ. 2), 
and “ His face did shine as the sun” (Mat. xvii. 2); also Rev. i. 16; x. 1; xii. 1; 
xix. 17; ‘xxi. 23; xxii. 5. 

Add, Book of the Dead, 163. 9: ‘“‘Oh Hidden One (God), The [Pa] Man [ka], 
Existing [yeperr] (God, nuter).” “(God)” represents the picture of God—the 
determinative. ‘Hidden One” is dmun. Thus God is conceived of as “ The 
Man,” and as the One who “ Exists,” who “Is.” but who is “ Hidden” from 
human sight, as pictured by a screen covering a man like an umbrella (ibid. 153. 4). 

Amun Ra is hence The Sun-Hidden God—God as a Self-Existing, Divine Man. 
' inside of the Sun, and covered by it. This also isa name of God in the Future 
world. The Blessed Spirit (md yer), after death, says: “I am a [as a] pure lily 
springing up in the meadow of God”—of Ra, the Sun, inside of which is God: 
a picture of the Sun (rd) is here followed by a picture of God in human form 
(ibid. 81. 2). 

In the La Trouvaille de Deir-el-Bahari, loaned to Prof. Paine by the Rochester 
Museum, Queen Makeri’s body “is joined to its everlasting (t’et) place; united to 
its dwelling for ever (neh)—the beautiful burial of the Hidden One of Thebes” 
(Pl. 13). With this put: “I am living a second time after death” (Todt. 38. 4): 
“T shall not die a second time in Khernuter” (44. 4); “ His soul liveth for ever 
(neh); he dieth not a second time ” (153. 9). 

Hence the embalmed body remained in the earth (ta) for ever (neh), while the 
departed man-soul lived in the future world for ever (neh). 

Prof. Paine spoke of a late paper before the Harvard Biblical Club, in which he 
exhibited a picture of the soul as in a spiritual body painted blue, firmly erect, 
while the body of flesh, painted earth color, was in the act of dropping to the 
ground. 


6. On M. de Harlez’s Avesta, by Prof. J. Luquiens, of Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 


The complete French version of the Avesta by the well-known Belgian scholar, 
Mgr. de Harlez, which has just appeared in a revised form (Bibliothéque Orientale, 
vol, V., Paris, 1881), and provided with an almost encyclopedical introduction. 
is a work of too great a scope not to deserve more than a passing recognition. 
Like Spiegel, his immediate predecessor, M. de Harlez seems to have aimed at 
reconciling the data of Eastern comments and of linguistic comparison ; and, their 
methods being similar, their works could not differ essentially. Still, in Avestan 
matters, harmony does not reach very far, and leaves a wide scope to originality 
or divergency. M. de Harlez’s stamp is clearly imprinted in all his pages; less 
in his many suggestions or corrections of detail than in his readiness to discuss, 
and fairness in reporting, divergent opinions, and in the very ruggedness of many 
passages which, out of sturdy adherence to his positions, he has disdained to 
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smooth off: indeed, scientific honesty marks out his translation among far more 
brilliant works. 

It is to the method, however, that we would fain look for indications of a 
progress; though it is there, perhaps, that their want is most felt. Not but that 
we might point out in the author’s renderings and in his notes a growing distrust 
of tradition. Even in his preface he asserts that his translation rests before all 
“upon the comparative study of the text:” which is in itself a declaration of 
righis. There is certainly in the texts an element of evidence which often is self- 
sufficient; the roots are not from an unknown stock; they bear upon their faces 
the familiar Indo-European stamp: oftentimes the far more definite Aryan and 
Vedic type is so visible that little is wanting to get at the intrinsic value of a 
form. It is held, then, that by pursuing the course of a root through all its 
meanderings in the Avesta an adequate idea of cognate words would be gained; 
and the more so, since the two extreme terms of the process are well set in 
light: namely, the root on the one side, the traditional rendering on the other; 
but it soon appears that M. de Harlez’s conception of ‘a comparative study of the 
text” stops far short of the process just outlined, and amounts in the main only 
to so modifying in this or that way the specific meaning furnished by the native 
comments as to make it fit the several texts. 

Let us take as an instance the word draona, found ail through the many strata 
of the Avesta. The P&rsi tradition hands to M. de Harlez the sense ‘consecrated 
wafer, small loaf used in sacrificial offerings ;’ and ou this basis he establishes his 
comparative study: in Vendidid xiii. 129, the word must mean both simpie 
‘bread’ and ‘altar-bread,’ and that in the same breath, through a very unlikely 
play of words; in Yacna xi., it is no longer ‘bread’ in any form, but an offering 
of meat; and again, in Yacna xxxiii. 8, it is neither bread nor meat, but ‘ offer- 
ing,’ in the palest sense that term ever had. And for this chassé-croisé of mean- 
ings no voucher is adduced; for there can be no question of any peculiar fitness 
when we are thus led to the very singular prescription of Yasht xix. 7, that ‘tout 
le temps que (quelqu’un) gravit des montagnes, que tout ce temps il jette en mor- 
ceaux un draona” (the loaf in question, of the size of a dollar) ete.; or to the very 
odd statement that the dog and the priest are alike, for both are “a petit pain.” 
Yet the etymological clue was near at hand; the word can be connected with 
either of two Avestan roots only: one dru, ‘run,’ the other dru, ‘be firm;’ and 
between the ideas of ‘course’ and of ‘stability’ no hesitation is permitted. The 
oldest instance of our word is namely in one of the hymns, Yagna xxxiii. 8, in 
which the singer asks “for the lasting gifts of long-life (amertat) and for the sta- 
bility (draono) of health,” a fitness confirmed by the fact that another word of the 
same root (drvatdt) came in the course of time to mean ‘health,’ too. From the 
abstract sense ‘rest, stability,’ to the concrete one ‘thing fixed, laid apart for 
offering,’ the step is easy, and nothing more is needed for an adequate rendering of 
all the passages concerned. It is in the old hymns, however, in the Gathds, that the 
inadequacy of M. de Harlez’s method is most felt: not that his rendering of them 
is obscure; but, like Spiegel’s, it is colorless, wanting in edges and reliefs; the 
words follow in good order, but with a sameness which leaves no hold for either 
ear or eye. It is easy enough to put the finger on the fault: the presence of 
many x and y quantities, which tradition at bay clothed with so abstract or inac- 
curate a meaning as to make them inert obstructions in the drift of thought. The 
word gdthra, for instance, one of the large and dubious family of “light-words,” 
and a factor of some moment in the older Avesta, is rendered ‘brightness, bril- 
liancy’ by our writer, though he varies from this notion into that of ‘glory’ 
(Y. 1. 5), and even ‘felicity’ (Y. xxviii. 2); in the several passages the word is a 
lifeless burden, except perhaps in Y. xxxi. 7, thus translated: ‘Celui qui a formé 
a lorigine ces éclats lumineux (gathra) pourqu'ils se répandent dans les astres 
(raocébis), celui-la a créé par son intelligence la pureté par laquelle il soutient le 
bon esprit,’ etc.; the sense is plausible, but the speciousness of the wording only 
disguises the fact that if gathra is ‘brilliancy of light,’ so is undoubtedly the word 
rendered ‘astres,’ raocde; and the process of giving ‘luminous brilliancy’ to the 
‘lights’ is not unlike that of carrying coals to Newcastle. In truth the frequent 
word raocdo, ‘lights,’ is never accompanied by any ‘luminous’ epithets, but gen- 
erally—and this is an important clue—by the adjectives anaghra, ‘without com- 
mencement,’ and gadhdta, ‘self-ruled’ (or rather, by the natural transition from 
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selfness to sameness, ‘never-changing, everlasting’); this notion, a favorite one 
in the religion of the Divine Order, is usually added to a word by the pronominal 
affix ga (sva), and gathra is probably another immediate exponent of it. Our pas- 
sage might then mean: ‘He who in the beginning planned (with) for the heavenly 
lights that they should be clothed with lasting (self-ruled) motion, planned also 
the Divine Order (asha), for the purpose of establishing firmly the law of kind- 
ness; therefore thou must be thought (?) in mind, O Mazda, as ever the same.’ 

It is feasible, then, through a revision of the text in the light of comparison, to 
give many passages a relief they have not in current versions; whether our con- 
ception of Mazdeism will be materially changed thereby is a question which may 
remain open until the revision has been carried out on a large scale. The inter- 
preter of the Avesta must remember, in any event, that tradition was formed on, 
but also out of, the ruins of Mazdeism, through a natural, though to us unknown, 
process. As this respect for the filiation of Mazdeism is a marked merit of the 
school to which M. de Harlez belongs, we can readily admit that, in broad lines, 
he has read Mazdeism correctly out of the texts, and that his tenacious advocacy 
of the spontaneity of that religion as against the evolution-theory is to be reck- 
oned an eminent service to Avestan studies. This does not imply that he is 
averse to theorizing, nor even to theorizing with a broad sweep. When, for 
instance, he strives to specify, with a degree of closeness not claimed by any 
previous theory, the place, date, and mode of birth ot’ Mazdeism, he treads upon 
purely speculative ground. In his introduction, namely, though more fully in a 
work often quoted there, les Origines du Zoroastrisme, he ascribes the genesis of 
Mazdeism to an influx of Jewish ideas, coinciding with the captivity of the tribes 
of Israel in Assyria and Media, under Salmanasar. This view is not lacking in 
plausibility: if Jehovism, more intense from its defeat, ever met face to face, and 
at close quarters, dying naturalism, the outcome cannot be a question of doubt. 
Tie argument, as drawn in the Origines, rests chiefly upon the presumable similarity 
of certain tenets common to both religions. ‘ ‘he four principal and characteristic 
features of Mazdeism,” he says ( Orig.. p. 296), “ are monotheism, creation ex nihilo, 
prophetism, and moral dualism.” The list has certainly a Judaic sound, and as 
long as his argument tends to prove that the Jews cannot have borrowed it, it 
progresses smoothly enough: but from this easy victory it does not follow so 
clearly that the Iranians borrowed from the Jews: not even though M. Renan, 
triumphantly quoted by our writer, should say that “here the problem is reduced 
to knowing which nation preceded the other.” In reality, these “features” are 
characteristic of Mazdeism in M. de Harlez’s theory only, not in his version, where 
one might look in vain for traces of prophetism or creation ex nihilo. As to 
moral dualism, it is there, but not indeed as in Judaism, where it timidly stands 
on the outer edge of the system, and in a book of doubtful date; in Mazdeism it. 
takes the foreground, and even in the earliest time pervades every stratum of 
thought or language; its tone is clear, almost aggressive; one might call it a 
national almost as much as a religious feature; and if the specious dilemma sug- 
gested by M. Renan is unavoidable, we should be compelled, on this point at least, 
to grant Mazdeism priority of possession. It is not so with monotheism; the very 
name, if used in Mazdeic theology, must at the outset be encircled with a close net 
of qualifications, lest the Avestan texts should turn out exegetic pitfalls. One can 
not deny, however, that out of several conflicting factors monotheism stood for a 
moment uppermost in Iran: not the fuil. conscious, jealous one-God-doctrine, but 
rather enshrouded by the last reflections of naturalism and the rising rays of 
dualistic conceptions; this admission leaves the problem unsolved; distant likeness 
proves nothing when the angles and lines in no point coincide; and no such coin- 
cidence is claimed. M. de Harlez suggests (Introd. ccv.) that the Magi did not 
aim at imitating, but built out of their plunder an edifice swi generis: but this is 
taking the very ground from under the argument; for if the Magi so well dis- 
guised their loans, one can no longer plead the striking likeness of the dogmas. 
In truth, syncretism of this kind is a philosophical phenomenon of effete times 
and great centres; it rises on the ruins, not on the pedestal, of national pride; 
and whenever it appeared, no hmuan hand was ever so guarded, no mind so 
transcendent, but that here and there a word, av image, slipped in that betrayed 
its exotic origin. M. de Harlez refuses to the early Iranians that degree of culture 
needed for the setting-up of a religion, as if culture and religiousness went 
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abreast; and yet he ascribes to them a feat which implies a mental and literary 
skill such as no nation of those times could boast. If, however, we eliminate 
from his theory the part assigned to the Jews, that allotted to the Medes must. 
follow. and the gates of time and space are opened wide again for the history 
and genesis of fire-worship. Yet as the role of the Magi in Mazdeism involves 
another argument, it ought to be considered in the light of its own merits. 

Both native and classical tradition agree in clothing the Median tribe of the 
Magi with religious authority in Mazdean worship; but as both stop very far 
from even the earliest historical times, it is unwarrantable to suppose that that. 
status existed from the beginning. The testimony of the texts is for early times 
far more trustworthy than tradition; it is chiefly negative, to be sure, but it is 
unbiassed, and reaches to the very farthest point of time from which we may hope 
to hear. Taken strictly, it proves beyond a doubt that neither Medes nor Persians 
had a hand in the composition of the Avesta; the language of the latter is differ- 
ent from that of the Persians to a certainty; from that of the Medes too, if we 
take for a basis of comparison a few Medic words that have been transmitted to 
us. Medes and Persians are equally, as distinct nations, unknown to the writers, 
who exult in the name of Aryans only. Nothing indicates that the Magi had any 
birthright among believers, or that priestly orders were in the possession of any 
family or tribe; M. de Harlez sees the name of the Magi in a puzzling word 
(moghu) twice found in the later Avesta—as if the ambitious tribe of the Medes 
could have deemed its pride satisfied with two dubious allusions. No nation sets 
about composing books of the nature of the Avesta for a literary pastime, care- 
fully avoiding to affix its mark or sign; and it is incredible that the writers of 
those books, if composed at a time when the two great empires of Persia and 
Media, not to mention the Assyrians, were waging terrific wars for supremacy, 
could so hush down their feelings as not to drop a single word bearing the burden 
of their national pride or antipathies; there were opportunities for this such as 
would tempt even the dullest patriot; indeed, after the numbering of Mazdean 
cities and lands, in the 1st chapter of the Vendidad, after the words ‘* There are 
yet other places, other lands,” etc., the Pehlevi translator, wondering at the silence 
of the Avestan writer, could not but add ‘such as Persia, etc.’ Think of the 
greatest realm in the East being indebted for a mere mention to the late hand of 
a Sassanid Parthian! 

Again. the language of the Avesta denotes a location in the centre of an un- 
mixed Iranian race; everything is Aryan, from the name of the earth to that of 
the gods, not excepting hostile gods; not a syllable is there to suggest tle prox- 
imity of any but kith and kin, until we reach the very latest strata of Mazdeic 
writing—which could not happen in the midst of the Sumerian or Scythian tribes 
of Media, The most telling argument, however, which M. de Aarlez with his 
wonted fairness reproduces in all its force, is this: among the antagonists of the 
Mazdean apostle are the Kavis and the Upikhs—that is, the singers and sacrificers 
with whose names the Vedas have made us familiar; “this coincidence is 
strange,” adds M. de Harlez; it is, indeed, passing strange. and decisive as to the 
time as well as to the location of the older Avesta. Mazdeism was born on 
ground distinctively Iranian, remote from un-Aryan influences, and yet within 
reach of Vedism, though it be one of its farthest ramifications; this ground we 
may not be able to fix more definitely, but it was not Western Iran. It must be 
added that our writer, anticipating these objections, props his main theory with 
other incidental ones: as, that the older parts of the Avesta were written by the 
Magi in their western settlements, near Mouru (Merv); but this hypothesis, 
which assumes the existence of two, nay, three different dialects successively 
spoken by the Magi, is supported neither by tradition nor by the texts. So 
long, indeed, as the testimony of historical times is made to go abreast with that 
of the Avesta, there will exist a hopeless conflict between these two sources of 
information. The conflict is allayed, however, if, instead of being juxtaposed, they 
are superposed. The ascendant thread of history breaks when we reach the great - 
contest between Medes and Persians, but it is taken up by the Avesta (barring 
such timid additions as we may ascribe to later writers) a little before the rise of 
Media, and follows, though not perhaps unbrokenly, to times not far remote 
from the Vedic period. It is better to admit these breaks in the annals of the 
Iranians than to assume a theory which neither offers the time needed for the 
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long fluctuations of the Mazdeic dogma, nor even satisfactorily accounts for its 
status at the dawn of Persian history. 

It remains, in truth, to explain how Mazdeism born in Media is found exercising 
its sway in Persia as early as in Darius’s time; it does not stand to reason that 
the religion of the vanquished should have easily become that of the conqueror. 
Both de Harlez and Darmesteter (the latter more fully in his Introd. to the Ven- 
didad) lay great stress on that part of Persian history which culminated in the 
death of the false Smerdis and the elevation of Darius to the throne; they infer, 
namely, that Mazdeism (or rather Magism) was just then making headway in 
Persia, and that the Achemenids’ attitude was that of spirited patriots, who 
descry under religious encroachments the incoming danger of foreign usurpation. 
This is very plausible, but the contrary is plausible also; for there is not one of 
the Achemenidan inscriptions but breathes the purest Mazdeic spirit, while the 
role of the Magi is so problematic that other recent writers maintain that it was 
the Persians who upheld the faith and that the Magi were its adversaries (Oppert). 
Both writers make also too much of the fact reported by Herodotus, that the 
Magi exposed their dead as prescribed in the Vendidad, while the Persians buried 
theirs. It is taking very narrow ground to set up as a shibboleth of Mazdeic or- 
thodoxy a practice which was neither distinctively Iranian (since it was also current 
among Scythian tribes in several regions) nor generally adopted among Mazdean 
followers, as we know from the first chapter of the Vendidad. For those who 
believe that Mazdeism was born in the East in times far anterior to the Medic 
sway, and brought westward by successive migration, that its growth was slow, 
fluctuating according to places, times, and new influxes of ideas, they have no 
difficulty in admitting that what was law in one place was possibly heresy in 
another; but there is a more positive argument to adduce: namely, that only ages 
of adhesion on the part of the Persian people to Mazdeism can account for its 
moral status, instanced by very early documents; for if theological consistency is 
not a feature of Mazdeism, if even in the old hymns monotheism, dualism, and a 
sort of abstract polytheism elbow each other, getting successively the upper hand 
according as the wind blew or the writer leaned, there is no variation as to the 
ground-work of the faith, the healthy, pure, uncompromising principles of conduct, 
Iranian ethics. M, de Harlez devotes an interesting chapter of his Introduction 
to Avestan morals, quoting among others the testimony of the Greek writers in 
favor of the probity and veracity of the Persians; but a witness even more for- 
cible speaks to us from the height of the Behistun rock, namely Darius, son of 
Hystaspes: “I have not been wicked nor a liar; I have not connived with crime, 
neither I nor my family; I governed in agreement with the law; I committed no 
violence against the just or against the virtuous!” Have we not here the best 
historical comment, sealed by a royal hand, on the precepts ever dear to the 
believers in the Divine Order, truth and humanity? We might now ask of M. de 
Harlez, or any writer who denies to the Persians the heir-loom of Mazdeism, how 
many months—or, if this be deemed trifling, how many years are reckoned neces- 
sary for a system of morals to imbue the life of a nation from the laws to the 
personal principles of conduct, to pervade all classes from the king to the com- 
mouers; and upon the answer to this rests the question of the previous standing 
of Mazdeism among Persians. 


7. On the Rude Tribes of Northeastern India, by Prof. J. 
Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 


The old province of Assam, which was coterminous with the valley of the Brah- 
maputra, is bordered on three sides by a rugged mountain tract, which has been, 
in most cases from time immemorial, the home of numerous savage tribes. The 
great diversity of speech among these tribes, and the primitive manners and cus- 
toms which they have stubbornly retained in spite of Aryan civilization, present 
an interesting, but as yet little-worked, field for the linguist and anthropologist. 

Beginning in the extreme east of the province, we find the settlements of the 
Khamtis and Singphos, the most intelligeut of the Hill tribes. The former are a 
branch of the Shan race, and came into Assam from Burmah in the last century. 
The Singphos, who are allied to the rude tribes of northern Burmah, reached their 
present abodes at about the same time. 
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Following the border-land northward, we come first to the Mishmis, whose 
villages extend from the Namlang, a branch of the Irawaddy, to the Digam, a 
tributary of the Brahmaputra, or approximately between 96°-97° 30’ E long. 
and 27° 40’-28° 40’ N. lat. Next to the Mishmis, and between the Digim and 
Dibang rivers, is found an allied tribe calling themselves Midhis, but known to 
the Assamese as Crop-haired Mishmis. These two tribes are very savage, and 
are known only from the seanty accounts of a few venturesome travellers and 
occasional visits to the Assam markets. 

West of the Dibang a line of tribes stretches along the foot-hills of the Hima- 
layas as far as the confines of Bhutan. In order of location they are the Abars 
or Padam, Hill Miris, Daphlas. and Akas. As we approach Bhutan, the tribes 
show an increasing likeness to the Tibetans in features and customs. Returning 
to south-eastern Assam, we first enter the extensive territory of the Naga people, 
who are said to number not less than thirty tribes, and whose villages are found 
as far west as the Doyang river, or between 93° and 97° KE. long. The Nagas 
are the most savage of all the mountain tribes, and their country has never been 
completely explored. Adjoining the Nagas on the west are the Mikirs and Kukis, 
the latter being immigrants from a large and powerful tribe lying farther south in 
Manipur and Kachar. The remaining border land is occupied by the Jaintias or 
Syntengs, the Khasias, and the Garos. These tribes probably represent the true 
aborigines of Assam, and have preserved marked traces of affinity to a similar 
population in Central India. The rude tribes. whose location we have hastily traced, 
differ considerably in details of physical appearance and customs, but have certain 
characteristics in common, only one or two of which can be noted in this abstract. 
Physically, they exhibit in a marked degree the type called Mongoloid—the 
oblique eyes, high cheek-bones, square jaws, scanty beard, and color varying from 
tawny yellow to dark brown. They live in long, narrow houses, one end of 
which is usually supported upon posts, so as to secure in their rough country a 
level floor with the least trouble. Many families and even a whole village some- 
times crowd into one of these houses. Their skill in the arts is very limited. not 
all of the tribes being able to make iron implements or weave their own clothing. 
They practice the rude sort of agriculture known all over India as jhwm. Kach 
tribe is usually divided into clans, at the head of which are hereditary chiefs, 
whose authority is in some cases real, in others merely nominal. In the latter 
case the fear of private revenge is the only restraint to crime. The Abars are 
governed by a council of elders, who daily convene in the morang or town hall, 
and regulate the affairs of the community eveu to the details of daily labor. The 
religion of all the tribes except the Khamtis, who have embraced Buddhism, is at 
a rude, animistic stage. and consists chiefly in propitiating the mischievous spirits 
of their forests by offerings of fowls and other animals. Divination and magic are 
universally practiced. Traces of Aryan influence can be detected in some of their 
ideas of a future life. The languages of these tribes have never been carefully 
studied, and with exception of a grammar of Garo, a grammar and dictionary of 
Khasia, and a few other missionary publications, are known only by brief vocabu- 
laries. Any classification is therefore provisional. The Khamti is located with 
the Siamese in the Tai group; the Khasia and Jaintia form a group by themselves 
at present; and the other languages, or dialects. as shall appear hereafter, not less 
than two score in number, are classed with the Tibeto-Burman sub-family. The 
prevailing type of all these languages is monosyllabic with a tendency to agglu- 
tination. 


8. Specimen of a List of Verbs, intended as a Supplement to 
his Sanskrit Grammar, by Prof. Whitney. 


Prof. Whitney said that, in the present condition of Sanskrit grammar and 
lexicography, an account, as full as our knowledge permits, of the verbal roots of 
the language, with the verb-forms made from them. and their immediate or 
primary derivatives, cannot be considered otherwise than timely and desirable. 
The Sanskrit grammars of Williams and Miller, indeed, include something of 
this character; but it makes no pretense to completeness, and moreover takes as 
its basis the native grammarians. giving what these have laid down as approved for 
use, rather thau what actually finds place in the literary records of the language. 
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Prof. Whitney has been for some time past engaged in preparing such an ac. 
count, and he now brought a specimen, and laid it before the Society, with some 
account of the method followed, hoping to elicit criticism and suggestions of im- 
provement. 

The proposed plan is to give under each authenticable root all the formations 
from it which are thus far quotable from any part of the literature, ancient or 
modern, with the period of their appearance. Of course. the information on 
which such a statement can be founded is in the main that given in the great 
Petersburg Lexicon, supplemented by Béhtlingk’s briefer dictionary, now in pro- 
cess of publication. Buta great deal of independent work has also been done 
by the author, in the way of revising and extending the collections represented 
by the Lexicon. Such work must long remain incomplete, and a List like that 
contemplated cannot but be, at its first publication, of a provisional character, an 
assembling and arranging of a body of material for constant correction and addi- 
tions, according to the opportunities of every scholar. 

As regards the chronological periods to be recognized in the history of the 
language, it is intended to distinguish the Veda (by tke sign v), the Brahmanas 
(by B), the Sitras (by s), and the Upanishads, where necessary (by U); then the epic 
language, of Mahabharata and Ramayana, which has has not been brought under 
absolute subjection to the rules of the grammurians, needs to be held apart (by EF) 
from the grammatically correct or classical tongue (denoted by c). There is unques- 
tionably a certain rudeness in this classification—and especially, when all mantra- 
material shall have been gathered from samhitaé and brdhmana and sitra, and 
properly arranged and examined, it will be possible to establish a mantra-division ; 
but at present nothing better than what is here proposed appears to be within 
reach. The special works of each class may be referred to wherever there appears 
to be occasion for it; and in particular, much that belongs to the Rig-Veda alone 
will require to be so marked. Forms authorized by the grammarians, but not met 
with in use, may sometimes be added in brackets. 

The modes of formation of the present-system are marked according to the order 
followed in the author’s grammar, the conjugation class-number of the Hindu 
grammar being added in brackets. The numbering of the aorist-furmations is 
according to the former authority only. 

The form given as specimen of a tense-system is regularly in the third person ; 
but if only isolated forms are met with, they are set down as they occur. 

Among the primary derivatives, it is best to put not only those really deserving 
the name, but also those which, though properly secondary, have won in the 
history of the language the position and value of primary words. Such are 
especially the gerundives in ya, tavya, and aniya. with the words in aka and uka 
and in etc. Formations by primary suffixes from secondary conjugation-stems are 
put last. 

A few examples follow: 

/ ap, ‘obtain.’ 

Pres. IV. [5]. Apnéti etc. av.+, 4pnute E.—VI. [1]. [apati.] 

Perf. apa ete. v.+, apiré RV. 

Aor. 1. api c.—2. ete. v.+ (apeyam av.).—3. Apipan cs. (Ipipat BAv.). 
—4, apsis E. 

Fut. apsyati -te etc. B. +.—[apta]. 

Verbals. 4pté v.+ ; aptum, aptv4, -Apya B.+. 

Sec. Conj.: Pass. apydte etc. p.+.—Desid. fpsati etc. av.+, Ipsate 
{apsanta RV.).—Caus, Apayati etc. B.+, -te E.; Apipayiget cs. 

Deriv. 4pas ap4s V.B., 4pnas RV., 4pnavana RV.; B.+, -Apaka 
apya v.+, -apin ©., Apana v.+, Apanlya c. (4paneya KU.), Apas RV., api v., 
apti av.+, aptavya c., -aptr c., Apnana (?) RV.; E.+, Ipsin v., Ipsu s.+ ; 
apitavya U., 4payity v.; apipayisu 

tap, ‘heat.’ 

Pres. VI. [1]. tapati -te etc. v.+.—VIII. [4]. tapyati (see Pass.). 

Perf. tatapa tepé etc. v.+ (tatapate Rv.). , 

Aor. 1, atapi RV.—3. atitapat E., -pe Rv.—4. tapslt s., taptam B.s., (?) 
AY. 

Fut. tapsyati -te etc. £., atapsyat £.; tapigyati r.—tapta z. 
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Verbals. tapta v.+. tapita E.; taptum, taptv4, -tapya v.+. 

Sec. Conj.: Pass. tapyate v., tapyate B.+, tapyati s.+.—Intens. tatap- 
yate ©.—Desid. [titapsati -te].—Caus. tapayati -te av.+; tapyate. 

Deriv. -tap RV., -tapa E.+, tapya E.+, tapama v.+, tapana B.. tapanf Rv., 
tapas v.+. tapignu E., tapigtha v., taplyas c., tapu Rv., tapus v., tapti c.. 
taptavya c., taptr RV. E., tapa Av.+, tapaka c., tapin c., tapya c., tapana E. + ; 
tapyata RV.; tapayitr c., tapayigna rv. 

J/ budh, ‘know.’ 

Pres. VI. [1]. bédhati -te etc. v.+.—VIII. [4]. budhyati etc. £.+, biidh- 

ate etc. V.+. 

Perf. bubédha bubudhe etc. v.+ (baibodhati etc. rv.). 

Aor. 1. abudhran -ram Rv.; bodhi impv. Rv.; abodhi v.; budhana rv.— 
2. budhanta rv., budhéma (?) av.—3. abfibudhat v.—4. abhutsi etc. v., 
abuddha c.—5. bodhigat Rv. 

Fut. bhotsyati etc. B., -te E. 

Verbals. buddha v.+; boddhum £.+, buddhva £.+, -bidhya Rv.+; 
budhi Rv. 

Sec. Conj.: Intens. bobudhiti c.— Desid. bubhutsati c.—Caus. bodhayati v. + , 
-te B.+ (abodhigata c.), bodhyate £., bubodhayiga- (in deriv.) c. 

Deriv. -budh v. v., budha B.+, -budhya rv., buddhi s.+; bodha v.+, 
bodhaka c., bodhin c., bodhya b6dhana v.+, bodhaniya bodhi c., 
bodhit rv., boddhavya v.+, bodhitavya c., boddhy v.+; bubhutsa4 £.+, 
bubhutsu £.+, bodhayitf rv.+, bodhayitavya c., bodhayignu E. bubo- 
dhayisu + (bibodhayisu R.). 

The author’s collection and arrangement of material being not yet finished, the 
above details do not claim at all points the degree of accuracy attainable; but 
they will illustrate sufficiently, it is believed, the general scope and method of the 
undertaking. It is hoped that the List will be published within a year. 


9. Further Studies among the Metres of the Rig-Veda, by Mr. 
W. Haskell, of New Haven; presented by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


In continuance of his examination of the Vedic metres reported a year ago, 
Dr. Haskell gives more detailed statements with regard to the anustubh and 
gayatri stanzas. ‘ 

The Rig-Veda has 794 anustubh and 2435 gdyutrt verses, distributed as follows : 


an. gay. an. gay. 

Book I. 107 469 VI. 45 134 
II. 14 37 VIL. 4 60 

TIT. 22 104 112 134 

is 26 112 IX. 49 599 

LP 156 79 xX. 259 107 


Taking all the anustubh verses in Book I. as instancing the general structure of 
the metre, we find the distribution of light and heavy syllables (leaving out, here 
as later, a few doubtful ones) in all the four p&das to be this: 


syllables i. ii. ii. iv. v. vi. vii. viii. 
light 193 96 166 85 389 30 403 288 
heavy 231 327 257 336 33 392 21 142 


There is no noteworthy difference between the different p&das as regards their 
‘structure The cadence ~ — ~ = is found in 88 per cent. of all the padas, a light 
syllable being about twice as common as a heavy at the end of the pada (58 to 
30 per cent.). In the remaining 12 per cent. (50 padas) is found every variety of 
combination; in a few cases even the penultimate syllable is heavy. In the first 
half of the pada, the combination ---- is more frequent than any other 
(21 per cent.); the combination ~ — ~ — is decidedly less common (16 per cent.) ; 
the formula = — = — will satisfy over 63 per cent. of the cases. 

About 25 padas, in all the Books, are defective, or not to be filled out by any 
of the ordinary resolutions; 10 are redundant. Book X. has several padas (7) 
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that are entirely made up of heavy syllables. There are no anustubh hymus with 
trochaic (or spondaic) cadence, and even two such p&das succeed one another in 
only 9 scattered verses. When o from as occurs before a in the cadence of the 
verse, it is usually to be scanned as light (the only exceptions are at viii.55.15; 
ix. 98.3; x. 159.1). Syllables like the initial a of asia for asya always occur in 
cadence where they ought to be heavy (if ix. 66.18, the cadence may be regarded 
as trochaic). Cases where final x is doubled before an initial vowel are rare in 
anustubh cadence ; but the syllable appears to count as a heavy one in a great 
majority (three-quarters) of cases in all metres. 
Again, for the gdyatrt, taking as example all the verses of this metre in Book 
I, the distribution of quantities throughout the padas appears to be this: 
syllables 3 ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. Viii. 
light 638 304 473 245 1302 127-1307 888 
heavy 754 1088 919 1147 90 1265 85 504 


The predominance of heavy syllables in the first half of the pada is even more 
marked here than in the anustubh metre; by combining the percentages, the norm 
——-—-—~-—~~ has a value of nearly 78 per cent. for all the syllables; and 
=-—--—-—~-—w~Xof over 88 per cent.; the cadence ~ — ~ = actually occurs in 
86 per cent.; and the remainder are again of the most heterogeneous character. 
Hardly any (less than half-a-dozen) unmanageably defective pidas are found, and 
not many more (7) redundant ones 

But besides not a few detached paidas, and even stanzas, scattered through all 
the books, certain passages have the cadence wholly or predominantly trochaic or 
spondaic: they are, as noticed, viii. 2. 1-27, 29-41; 7.30, 32-5; 16. 1-12; 71. 1-9; 
79. 1-8; 81. 1-9; ix. 66. 16-20; x. 20. 4-8; 185. 1-3. The estimate made of their 
quantities is as follows: 

syllables i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. viii. 

light 113 65 101 69 130 170 56 199 

heavy 166 213 177 209 145 100 220 17 


By combining the percentages of the several syllables, the norm = —-——=~—v~ 
is found to be represented by 79 per cent. of the syllables, the proportion being 
very nearly the same in each of the three padas. But the number of padas which 
actually exhibit the full trochaic cadence — ~ — = is only 85, about a third of the 
whole number. The irregularity of structure is decidedly greater among these 
verses than among the more usual gdyatris ; and it seems quite doubtful whether 
the Vedic poets can be said to have formed and realized the conception of a 
trochaic verse. 

The scattered pidas with trochaic or spondaic cadence number about 100, and 
an analysis of their structure yields results almost identical with those just given. 


10. The Middle Pathway between the Orient and Occident— 
will it now be opened anew and made safe? by Prof. J. W. 
Jenks, of Newtonville, Mass. 


The author being obliged to leave before his paper was reached, it was pre- 
sented and read in part by the Corresponding Secretary. Prof. Jenks reviews 
the position and recent activity of the European rivals in Asia, namely England 
and Russia, notes the distance separating their respective outposts, and the ter- 
minations of the avenues for trade and peaceful intercourse established by them, 
avd the character of the countries and races that lie between. He gives an 
itinerary of the inland route from the eastern border of Europe to and across 
Afghanistan, entering India by Peshawur, and calculates the chances for its 
recovering its ancient peaceful state, ‘‘ where once, according to tradition, in times 
we are apt to look upon as only filled with barbarous violence, a solitary peddler 
could travel, night or day, with his pack on his back, unmolested ”—but arrives 
at no satisfactory and confident solution of the question. 


The Society, after passing the usual vote of thanks to the Ameri- 
can Academy for the use of its room, then adjourned, to meet 
again in New York in October next. 
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Proceedings at New York, October 25th and 26th, 1882. 


The Society met at 3 o’clock p. m., in Room No, 23 (Prof. 
Short’s) of Columbia College. In the absence of the President 
and Vice-Presidents, Prof. Charles Short of Columbia College 
was called to the chair, and presided at the meetings of Wed- 
nesday afternoon and evening. The Corresponding Secretary 
explained on behalf of the President, Prof. Williams, that, 
though steadily gaining in health, he was not yet sufficiently 
restored to bear the fatigue and excitement of the sessions. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting and the 
settlement of the order of the present one, it was announced on 
the part of the Directors that the Annual meeting for 1883 
would be held in Boston, as usual, and on Wednesday, May 
23d; Professors Abbot and Toy would act as a Committee of 
Arrangements for it. 

The following persons were then elected Corporate Members : 

Mr. G. Wetmore Colles, of Morristown, N. J.; 
Prof. David G. Lyon, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Prof. Thomas R. Price, of New York City. 

A very brief summary of the correspondence of the past half- 
year was given by the Secretary. 

Rey. L. H. Mills sends from Hanover an account of the 
progress of his work on the Githas, noticed in previous issues of 
the Proceedings. He hopes to have a volume ready to appear in 
a few months. 

Prof. C. de Harlez, of Louvain, regarding himself as unfairly 
treated in a criticism of his work by Prof. Luquiens, published in 
the Proceedings for May of this year, had sent for distribution to 
members present at the meeting extra copies of a reply to the 
criticism, communicated by him to the Louvain “ Muséon.” 
These were laid upon the table for members to take, and the Sec- 
retary gave notice that he had in his hands a brief rejoinder by 
Prof. Luquiens, which would be read at a later session (see below). 

Communications were now presented, as follows: 

1. On Words for Color in the Rig-Veda, by Mr. E. W. Hop- 
kins, of Columbia College, New York. 

Geiger’s article on color in the Rig-Veda is the only work of authority on this 
subject. The purpose of the present paper is to see if the facts set forth in that 
article be correct, to give a more detailed discussion of the color-words, and 


tinally to investigate the theory on which the belief in a gradually developed 
color-sense in man is founded. 
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The great mass of color-words in the Rig-Veda indicate colors which cannot be 
referred to any one invariable standard, but which express the lighter shades of 
red and yellow, or reddish-yellow. The word hari and harita. which meaus lite- 
rally the ‘burn-color’ (from 4/ghar), is used generally to indicate *yellow;’ but 
it cannot be proved that the meaning ‘green’ is unknown to this word in the 
Rig-Veda. in the later literature the word meant ‘green’ and ‘yellow’ both; 
and something of the same sort may be assumed for the Rig-Veda, when we find 
the earth called prihivi harivarpas (iii. 44. 3), or the frog (vii. 103. 6) called harita, 
The meaning ‘green’ is not proved for these passages, but cannot be disproved: 
a fact which should have some weight when applied as an argument to a theory 
which, like the development theory, rests on wholly negative data. The word for 
‘blue,’ nila, which in the later language may mean ‘blue’ without any idea of 
darkuess combined with it, has been assumed by Geiger to mean in the Rig-Veda 
only ‘grey’ or ‘dark-brown.’ But in the discussion of this word Geiger fails to 
note that, whereas the meaning ‘dark-brown’ might possibly suit one or two 
passages, it is impossible to assume such a meaning for every case: for instance, 
viii. 19. 31, where the first sparks (or dark-blue flames?) of the newly-lighted fire 
have the adjective nilavant applied to them. So, too, the same adjective, when 
applied to the hansa, may mean ‘dark-blue;’ at any rate, Geiger has not proved 
that the blue tone of this adjective, which was later so general, is entirely foreign 
to the Rik, but only that, from the few passages where it is used, it might be 
made to correspond to ‘dark-brown’ in order to suit his theory. 

Before discussing the development-theory as applied to the Rig-Veda, the same 
process of reasoning was applied to Milton’s Paradise Lost, and in detail to the 
Nibelungen-Lied. It was shown that these poems exhibit the same comparative 
use of color-words as Homer and (if we took all Geiger’s statements as proved) 
the Rig-Veda. From this the conclusion was drawn that simple mention or non- 
mention of color was no proof either of a lack of development of color-sense, or of 
a lack of proper terms to express color. Good reasons exist why we do not find 
green and blue mentioned as we find’red and yellow in the Rig-Veda. A statis- 
tical survey of the use of words for grass, meadow, fields, etc., in the Rig-Veda 
shows that such words were merely introduced as an accident of the thought. 
No description is given in any way. It is therefore misleading when Geiger 
speaks of fields, trees, etc., being so often described, and yet not called green. 
They are not “often described;” and when a rare epithet occurs, it is one of 
utility, almost never of beauty. Therefore the lack of description extends over the 
color together with the other attractions of these natural products. What was 
not useful was not regarded. In the same way it is an error to say that the 
firmament is frequently spoken of but not called blue. The firmament is rarely 
alluded to. What is described is the lower heaven, the clouds, the sunrise, the 
lightning. On these phenomena of nature the whole burden of epithets rests. 
But these all give no opportunity for the use of ‘blue.’ Red and yellow would 
naturally be the foremost colors. It was these glaring colors that accompanied 
the deities, and it was the object of the hymns to worship these deities by 
describing their phenomenal appearance. Beauty for its own sake was not 
admired or described. Therefore the Vedic singers did not pass in their descrip- 
tions out of the light-colored three-fold heaven of glaring light, except in an 
occasional chance allusion to the ndkasya prstham, the round-backed firmament 
that shut in the lower sky. As on earth, need and not beauty gives the impulse to 
the hymn. It seems to be more a defective development of esthetic appreciation 
for the beautiful in itself than a defective development of the human retina that 
causes the scarcity of words for green and blue in the early literatures. 


2. Syriac Miscellanies, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia. 


The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, of Edessa, has been elegantly edited, with 
an elegant translation, a good index, and maps, by Professor William Wright of 
Cambridge. It has long been known as an important source of history, in its 
abridged Latin translation by Joseph Simon Assem&ni, pp. 262-283 of the first 
volume of his Bibliotheca Orientalis. The first complete edition of the Syriac 
text appeared in 1876, edited for the Deutsche Morgenlandische Geselischajt, in their 
Abhandlungen, Band vi., No. L., Chronique de Josué le Stylite, éerite vers Tan 515, 
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texte et traduction par M. l'abbé Paulin Martin. Wright's edition is provided with 
excellent foot-notes, explaining all his emendations of the MS. The date of the 
Chronicle appears to be A. D. 507, and it is preserved in a MS. written at some 
time between A. D. 907 and 944, being incorporated into the larger work of 
Dionysius of Tell Mahré, patriarch of the Jacobites (0b. A. D. 805). The only MS. 
.of the work is preserved in the Vatican Library. The reason for mentioning this 
work here is to note that it supplies documentary testimony, almost as ancient as 
any we have, for the numbering now in use of the Hebrew Psalms. In chapter 
xxxiv. of the Chronicle, according to Wright’s numbering, is a mention of the 
“eighteenth Psalm,” which the context shows to be the same as that known in 
the Hebrew and English by the same number. The whole context, also, looks as 
if the passage could not have been altered at all, but preserves the original form 
of the Chronicle. So, at all events, we have a testimony to this numbering which 
goes back to the early part of the tenth century; and, in all probability, to the 
beginning of the sixth. It is to be remembered, also, that the Syriac service 
books do not cite the Psalms by number, but by the opening words of a section. 
Attention was also called to the well-known possibility of a change from + to 4, 
or the reverse, in Hebrew; and the'like in Syriac. If actual examples of this 
change can be shown. it might tend to acquit the critics of too great rashness, 
when they think they detect it by a reasonable conjecture. In Syriac, the change 
is very rare, yet it is now and then made by an individual scribe. But one case 
appears in Luke xxiv. 32 (treated of in the Proceedings for October, 1880), where 
the Curetonian, Peshitto, and Harclean have all adopted an erroneous change 


from 2 to %. The error not only occurs in the MSS., but has passed into many 
of the printed editions, including some of the best of them. Another case appears 
in 2 Corinthians iv. 18, where pie Bane, oxorovvTwv Huav, has been changed in 
many MSS. and editions to tae ee ‘we rejoicing ;’ which makes good sense, 
though of course it is wrong. The latter, erroneous reading is that of the oldest 
and the latest printed editions, and of all the MSS. I have examined. The varia 
Jectiones of the printed editions do not inform us whether the correction, as it 
stands in sundry printed editions, rests upon MS. authority or upon conjecture 
only. 

Another apparent instance of the change of one letter for another appears in 
Mark xiv. 33, in the Peshitto rendering of éx@auPeioba: xai ddnuoveiv; which is 
precisely the same as that for Avreio@a: xa? ddguoveiv in Matthew xxvi. 37. For 


the first word in each of these phrases the Peshitto has edsaaAsaS, which 
very well renders Avzeio#a:, but not éx@auSeioba:. For the latter, the Syriac 
requires a @ in place of the &. The change might easily be made in most 
Syriac MS. alphabets by simply omitting the diacritic point; as otherwise the two 
letters are easily mistaken for each other. I do not find that any printed edition 
or MS. has the right letter. ° 

All these are manifest historic instances of the general change of letter, and of 
a general acceptance of the wrong one. It ought not to frighten us, therefore, 
when a conscientious critic offers a reasonable conjecture based on the assump- 
tion of a similar change, though it cannot, from the nature of the facts apparent, 
be either proved or disproved historically. 

Several examples of the sort occur in the Apocalypse; but as all the printed 
copies rest upon one MS. only, it would hardly be fair to insist upon them in this 
connection. 

The spelling of the word Peshitto, as the name of the chief Syriac version of the 
Bible, varies greatly among different writers; and some remark thereupon seemed 
called for, not as news for Orieatalists, but for the benefit of those who have not 
the facts under their eyes. As to the fixed points of the orthography, the e rep- 
resents the Oriental sh'wa, and may be represented by an ¢, an * (superior, as the 
privters say), or an apostrophe (’), according to the preference of the transliterator. 
The i is the long vowel, and may be written with a makron or circumflex (i or 4), 
or left unaccented. The o represents the Western Syriac pronunciation, chiefly 
Maronite; but may be replaced by an a, representing the Eastern pronunciation, 
of the Jacobites and Nestorians (the latter call themselves Chaldeans, and abhor 
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the name of Nestorians). However, the Syriac written vowel is the same in both 
cases. 

As to the points of variation, the sh represents simply the consonant shin; and 
it is absurd for any one but a German to transliterate with sch, as is often done 
by ill-informed writers. The chief point refers to the t#; for which many write 
only ¢, and some ¢th. The fact is that the word, in this use, is a feminine adjec- 
tive, agreeing with one of several nouns which severally stand for ‘ editio’ (in 
the old Latin sense, when applied ta books), for ‘version,’ or ‘copy,’ or for 
‘portion of Scripture.’ The oldest term comes down to us from Gregory Bar 
Hebrieus (13th century), in the preface to his Thesawrus Arcanorum. It is there 


2 simplex ;’ the word editio bearing the meaning 


just above stated. Some would render versio simplex ; but that is scarcely correct. 
Another term, modern and still in use, may be seen, for example, in the American 
Bible Society’s edition of the Syriac New Testament (a reprint of that of Justin 
Perkins, Urmia, 1846), New York, 1874. At the beginning, each, of 2 Peter, 2 and 
3 John, Jude, and the Apocalypse, is a note, stating that the book is not in the 


ZAwe that is called 2 ; but is written in other ancient pT en 
The word 2&seged means here either ‘copy’ or ‘work;’ or, substantially, ‘ ver- 


sion.’ It is a derivative from a word which furnishes the common name for the 
modern chapters in the Arabic Bible, and the ancient sections of the Syriac Bible. 
The verbal form from which it is immediately derived seems to mean to elaborate, 
sometimes to collate and correct, a book. 

Thus, in any event, the two ?¢’s seemed called for; the first being a ‘eth, the 
second a éau. Accordingly, ¢# is correct enough for ordinary purposes; ¢¢ for 
more accurate purposes; while th is altogether unobjectionable. It should here 
be stated, however, that the Western Syrians no longer pronounce the éaw as an 
English th in any case. It is always the simple ¢ with them. The Kastern Syri- 
ans still pronounce the ¢aw like our th (in thin), in certain cases. But the single ¢ 
can be used by one informed of the facts only in mere deference to a supposed 
English usage, which is now abandoned by most scholars. 

The sum is, therefore, that Peshiito or Peshitta is practically near enough for 
ordinary English; while Peshito is wrong, and Peschito is unworthy of any one 
who writes English. If the Germans did not make two consonants out of sh, and 
if sch were not a single consonant with them, we might—use the suppositions as 
we hked. But their necessities of transliteration should be no pattern for us. 
Until we are ready to abandon our perfect transliteration of Jebel for the awkward 
German Dschebel, we ought not to yield our better sh for their misleading sch. 
Misleading, for many respectable students often mistake it for skh: that is, s fol- 
lowed by the guttural kh. 

Concerning the meaning of the name Peshitto, nothing is more common than for 
tiros to explain it as signifying ‘literal;’ but that ‘seems to be a mistake. That 
explanation is by some said to distinguish the leshitto Old Testament from the 
Jewish targums (which were not used by the Syrian Christians); or else, from the 
one made simply from the Hebrew, in distinction from the Hexaplar, made from 
the Septuagint, by Paul of Tela, at Alexandria, A. D. 616. As to the New Testa- 
ment, no version less ‘literal’ is put forth in the way of contrast, by those who 
urge the meaning ‘literal.’ In fact, neither of these meanings has sound founda- 
tion in fact; for the Peshitto is the least ‘literal’ of the versions; and the 
‘simple’ manner of making is an idea which no Syriac scholar could entertain; 
for it requires ideas to be put into the word which it does not have in Syriac. 

The word Peshitto appears sometimes to be applied to the Old Testament, 
whence it has been inferred that the name was first given to the latter, and then 
to that version of the New Testament which commonly accompanied it. But 
whether that be the case or not, the only versions of the New Testament common 
among the Syrians were the Philoxenian and Harclean. So that, at all events, 
the name Peshiito only distinguished that version from the Syriac Hexaplar of the 
Old Testament, and the Philoxenian and Harclean of the New Testament. 
Accordingly, we should not expect to meet the name before the seventh century, 
the date of the Hexaplar and Philoxenian; and, in fact, we do not find it till 
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much later: at the earliest, in the ninth century; and the first clear statement is 
that of Gregory Bar Hebreeus, above referred to. 

Now for the facts. The Peshitto is a wonderful version; mostly literal, but 
always idomatic, always Syricizing, never Grecizing; never shunning a para- 
phrase, but often inserting a paraphrase of mere explanation. lts genius much 
resembles that of Luther’s German Bible, which is far less literal than most 
modern versions, yet magnificent in its German reproduction of the sense and 
spirit of the original. On the other hand; the Hexaplar, the Philoxenian, and the 
Harclean, were slavishly literal, keeping the Greek idiom and order of words, and 
even sometimes reproducing Greek inflexions of proper names and transferred 
words. Every one of them was a far more literal version than the Peshitto; and 
no Syrian scholar could fail to know it. 

Moreover, the Hexaplar was founded on the LXX. of Origen’s Hexapla: and 
both it and the pair of New Testament versions, viz. the Philoxenian and Har- 
clean, were crowded with the asterisks and obeli of the Origenistic MSS. Besides 
this, the Philoxenian and Harclean had a margin of annotations, sometimes giving 
the words of the Greek original in Greek, sometimes the same transliterated iuto 
Syriac; besides other matter of explanation and comment, almost entirely critical. 
The MS. on which White’s edition of the Harclean is founded contains in the mar- 
gin the alternative ending of Mark’s Gospel, found otherwise in the Greek uncial 
Codex L. In short, these versions were critical, annotated works, for the use of the 
learned; and could scarcely be appreciated to the fullest extent except by those fa- 
imiliar with the Greek. In contrast with these, the Peshitto presented only the clear, 
simple, or single (that is what Peshitto often means, when we say it means simple) 
text, uninvolved by textual] marks or marginal notes. Now, to turn back to our old- 
est accessible authority, Gregory Bar Hebrzus, we find that he states the Peshitto, 
“which is conformed to the Hebrew text,” to be the basis of his comments, and 
only mentions the LXX., with the Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, Theo- 
dotion, ete., as the source of some of his illustrations.- But he does not give any 
meaning to the name Feshittv. And he only speaks of the Peshitto New Testa- 
ment by way of noting the date of its supposed making, stating that it was trans- 
lated after the same Peshitto pattern as the Old Testameut. The word which I 
reuder here by ‘the same pattern’ is one of the untranslatables. All it means is, 
the New Testament portion of the same thing. Gregory Bar Hebrieus does not at 
all explain the word Peshitto; but he mentions. in contrast with it, the Philoxe- 
nian, the Harclean, and the Hexaplar. And the difference above stated between 
those and the Peshitto would be entirely evident to him. He would nevér have 
Said that the Peshitto was more literal than the others; nor do any of his words 
bear the meaning—nor could they bear the meaning—that the name refers to a 
rendering from the original texts. Moreover, that would not distinguish it from 
the other Syriac versious of the New Testament; and it is only at the close that 
he speaks of the Hexaplar. 

It is plain, from what he does say, that those who have supposed that he 
defined it as Peshitto because it was made from the Hebrew and Greek have 
committed a double error; first, of having failed to read for themselves, and con- 
sequently of mistaking his mention of Greek for Syriac versions. A misunder- 
standing of Wiseman’s * eadem simplici forma” (Hore Syr., p. 90), as a transla- 
tion of what I have called untranslatable, has been the second error. Wiseman's 
note (idem, p. 89) shows that he did not himself misunderstand it. 

It is, however, but fair to state that those who think the ‘literal’ character of 
the translation gave the name to the Peshitto have some color for their opinion 
from Pococke’s translation of the words of the Arabic historian Abulfaraj. That 
speaks of the Syriac version, ‘quod simplex vocant, quod in ejus versione elegantice 
‘ratio habita non sit.” But this statement is quite contrary to fact, and caunot be 
accepted. It is not to be supposed that the Syrians would be guilty of such a 
ducus a non in a matter so grave; while the Arabian historian would follow the 
instincts of his profession in all the ages, and manufacture an explanation to order 
without scruple. 
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3. On Differences of Use in Present-Systems from the same 
Root in the Veda, by Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 


Prof. Bloomfield began with pointing out the importance, both to Sanskrit 
grammar and to general Indo-European grammar, of the question whether there 
are to be discovered in the earliest Veda any traces of a difference of use, func- 
tional or dialectic, among the present-stems—often two or three, and sometimes 
numerous—found to occur there from the same root. He reviewed some of the 
leading facts in the case: the (including intensives) dozen or more present-stems. 
of the root ir (tar-tir-tur); the six from pi-pyd; the five from is, ha, and others; 
and soon. A part of these formations are evident results of transition from one 
system to another, brought about by some form or forms derivable from more 
than one stem. In other cases, an isolated present-form is due to the influence of 
a similar formation from some other root occurring along with it. Yet it must be 
granted that, in all the languages of the family, the same root not infrequently 
makes present-stems with different formative elements. We might naturally look 
to find the cause of this either 1. in an original functional difference of the various 
formations—a variety of temporal or modal use; of causal, factitive, continuative, 
intransitive use, or the like—or, 2. in the dialectic or stylistic habit of different. 
localities or literary compositions. Prof. Bloomfield’s paper presented the results, 
= negative, of a search through the Rig-Veda for differences of these two 

inds. 

Delbriick is the scholar who has given this subject most attention, in his Grund- 
lagen der griechischen Syntax (Halle, 1879). The main result which he claims 
concerns the root-present. This, hé assumes (p. 112), was originally the present 
of incipient action (das Praesens der eintretenden Handlung), basing his view upon 
another supposition: namely, that the root-scrist was originally the preterit of 
the root-present. As for the other present-formations, he regards it as extremely 
probable that to every one of them there was once attached a delicately differen- 
tiated meaning, too delicate to be taken hold of by our linguistic sense. Accord- 
ingly, in another passage (p. 100), he says: “The oldest Sanskrit shows that in the 
ease of many roots there existed several present-formations. So there are found 
from root bhr the three, bharti, bhdrati, and bibharti. A differeuce of function we 
do not feel here any longer; but it is to be assumed that it did once exist. It 
may be assumed in addition that bhdrti indicated momentary action, bhdruti cou- 
tinuous action, and bibharti repeated action.” But the root bhr is almost unique in 
showing a distinct functional difference between its two stems bhdra and bibhar > 
the former being, in the terminology of Slavic grammar, “ perfective,” regularly 
followed by the dative and best rendered by ‘convey;’ while the “ imperfective” 
bibhar is used without the dative, and means ‘support.’ Typical examples are 
bhara grnaté vdsini, ‘bring good things to the singer’ (RV. ix. 69.10); and 
bibhdrsi has‘ayos, ‘thou bearest wealth in thy hands’ (RV. i. 55.8). Fur- 
ther examples for the perfective bhara are RV. x. 94.1; v. 1. 10; ii. 14.8; AV- 
ix. 3. 24; x. 8. 15; iii. 15. 8: for the imperfective bibhar. RV. x. 32.9; vi. 53. 8; 
i. 39.10; x. 69. 10; etc. ete.; AV. xii. 1.15; ii. 4.1; ix. 4.6; ete. ete. The stem 
bhar occurs only twice, and is also imperfective. 

This important functional difference naturally suggests further investigation on 
the same line. Accordingly, all reduplicated presents in RV. have been looked 
through and compared with the other present-systems from the same roots; but. 
without any positive results. Examples are as follows: From root sac, present-. 
stems sisac, sdca, sdgc, sagca; no perceptible difference between them: examples, 
RV. ix. 84. 2; viii. 5. 2; x. 27.19; ii. 22.1; vii. 5.4; i.101.3. From root crt, 
stems vavart, varta, vart: in forty passages examined, no other difference than 
that of transitive and intransitive, which is pretty regularly (though not precisely) 
distributed between active aud middle forms; examples of intransitive use are 
RV. iii. 61.3; x. 117.5; viii. 6. 38 (vartti ; only case); of transitive, RV. x. 26. 8; 
vii. 36.4. From roots gam and gd: no differentiation of meaning among all the 
different forms (the discussion of whose character. and distinction of present from 
perfect and aorist, is difficult, and would require too much space here). It is espe- 
cially disappointing to us that no specialization of meaning appears in the stem 
gdcha, no inchoative sense as in the Greek don’ if. So in the Homeric waxpd 
BcBae, ‘ making long strides,’ is seen an intensive or frequentative meaning of the 
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reduplicated form, which is wanting in Vedic jigd. From the root tr, whose es- 
pecially numerous present-stems were noticed above, the formations in the main 
show no differences of use: so, for example, titar at RV. ii. 31. 2; and téra at 
RV. i. 32. 14. But tird forms an exception; it is used only with prepositions, 
and has a causative sense. From the root hi, the various present-stems (juhi, 
hava, huvd, ha, hvaya) are used with entire equivalence: examples are RV. i. 4. 1; 
vii. 26. 2; x. 81. 7; i. 89.3; 35.1. Other roots discussed with the same result 
are mad-mand, vag, muc, cit, jus, bhi, hvr. From the root 2 yu, however, the 
“ inchoative” present-stem yécha has a distinct intransitive value, ‘keep one's self 
away,’ the other presents being transitive: compare RV. viii. 39. 2; 52. 7, with 
vi. 47. 13; v. 2.5. The other roots making a reduplicated present are not even 
worth mentioning; and it must accordingly be confessed that, with the exception 
of the unique couplet bidhar and bhara, there is nothing traceable in the Vedic 
use of the reduplicated present which should tend to overthrow the current opinion 
to the effect that its functional differences, if they ever existed, have been wiped 
out. 
In one present-stem evidently derived from the root tr, namely ¢a’rva, there is 
to be noted an occasional causative value: e.g. ta’rvatar [md] narad durita’t 
(RV. vi. 50. 10), ‘save me, ye men, from ill-hap.’ Other examples are found at 
RV. i. 100. 5; viii. 20. 24; 74.10. But there are also passages, as RV. vi. 15. 5, 
where ¢#’rva is equivalent with other stems from the same rout. The same causa- 
tive force, now, is very apparent in jarva from the root jr (e.g. RV. ii. 30.5; 
vii. 104. 4; viii. 60. 7), while jara and jurd are almost invariably intransitive ( jura 
is causative at i. 182.3). And dhi’rva, apparently formed ina similar manner 
from a root dhr, and meaning ‘damage,’ may also be causative in value. A like 
tendency seems observable in stems of the type jinva. This stem, as well as the 
more original jinw (which occurs only twice in RV.), is readily explainable as 
causative of 1 ji, and signifying ‘cause to prosper.’ Among the other various stems 
of ji no functional difference is to be detected (as to the middle-passive jiya, see 
below). The stem inva has a like causal force; and examples of the more primi- 
tive inw are used in the same manner: e. g. iv. 10. 7; x. 120.7. On the other 
hand, pinva proves nothing ; for while it is itself distinctly causal, the other stems 
coming from the root pi or pt are much the same, ‘cause to swell’ in the active, 
with additional reflexive value in the middle: for examples, active. see RV. i. 64. 6; 
iv. 16. 21; middle, see RV. i. 79. 3; 164. 28; iv. 27.5. The same is the case 
with rnvd ; the causal sense is shared by it with rnw and iyar: see RV. i. 174. 9; 
ii. 42.1; ix. 7.5; but intransitive uses also occur, as at RV. i. 35.9; vi.2.6. The 
stem hinva, occurring only twice, has a value that may be understood as causal ; 
but so also has Ainu, in its numerous occurrences. And when we consider that 
the so-called root hi occurs in RV. almost only in these two present-systems, we shall 
be led to suspect that it is nothing more than a weak root-form of hd. The root 
dhinv of the grammarians corresponds to a stem dhinu of the Brahmanas, and its 
meaning ‘satiate’ may also be regarded as causal, and related to dhd, ‘suck, 
drink,’ as hi to hd. In this connection, note also the so-cailed root mrn and the nd 
present-stem of the root mr; both are causal (cf. AV. v. 29.11; vi. 142.1); while 
mara is intransitive (e.g. RV. i. 191. 12; x. 86. 11). 

We have thus found a number of nu-presents having a more or less pronounced 
causal sense. The same, now, may be sought further in the stem sunu. Under 
the roots su, 1 sa, 2 s@, Grassmann intimates that the three may be only one, but 
without going into details. If the original root meant something like ‘bring to 
light, produce, set in motion,’ we have these senses unimpaired in the stem suvé ; 
the middle stem sa, ‘bring to light for one’s self,’ naturally signifies ‘give birth 
to;’ and sunu with its causative force is ‘cause to bring forth, press out.’ It is 
ey to refer to examples, as the three are separated in Grassmann’s 

xicon. 

All attempts, however, at tracing a similar value in other nu-stems appear to 
lead to no result. Among those roots under which search has proved in vain may 
be mentioned str, man, rdh, trp, vr. We can only claim to have demonstrated the 
probability that a causal value once, or in certain cases, attached itself to the 
nasal classes. 

The sk- or ch-class is the most disappointing of all, in view of the peculiarly 
marked character of the present-sign, and the inchoative value which appears here 
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and there to belong to it in the related languages. Two of the most important 
stems of the class, gicha and yicha, have been already disposed of, and any spe- 
ciality of meaning has been found only for yécha. The stem icha does also in a 
measure exhibit a peculiar function, which is not easy to characterize. Grassmann, 
while recognizing the original identity of | ¢s and 2 is, explains ichd by ‘set one’s 
self in motion toward something; while the other stems are explained upon the 
basis ‘set in motion;’ we have here, then, a reflexive or intransitive sense for 
icha, comparable with the intransitive one of yicha. But this use of ichd is not 
universal (cf. RY. i. 80. 6), nor is it impossible to show points of contact with the 
presents of 1 7s and 2 is (cf. RV. ii. 20. 5). Nor do the stems wchd, ydcha, and 
rcha offer conditions favorabie to the presumed inchoative value of the ch. The 
last two do indeed show some tendency to differentiation in meaning from the 
other stems of their respective roots, but not distinct enough to make it valuable 
in the consileration of more general questions. 

In the ya-class (or div-class) is seen a marked tendency toward intransitive, 
reflexive, or even passive function (Whitney, Skt. Gr., § 762); and this is some- 
limes so clear as to furnish a distinct intransitive conjugation over against the 
transitive of the present-stems. So, from the root drh or drnh, the stem dr’hya 
(e. g. RV. iii. 30. 15; viii. 24. 10; 80. 7), against draha (e.g. ii. 17. 5; vi. 67. 6; 
x. 101. 8). The intransitive use of rudhya with anu is too familiar to require 
illustration. And ji’ya (AV. jiya) is used along with and as equivalent to full 
passives: so at RV. ix. 55.4; x. 152.1; the same is likewise true of mi’ya. On 
the other hand, the cases in which ya-stems are not intransitive, and do not differ 
in sense from other present formations from the same root, are also common. 

As regards the remaining conjugation-classes, enough material has been collected 
and examined—and to some extent exhibited above—to put beyond question the 
fact that there is nowhere any specialization of the use of a class, in any way that 
should help us to a conception of the original value of its class-sign. 

A search for traces of dialectic use was also undertaken. and carried far enough 
to show that it would doubtless continue to be fruitless, so far as the present- 
stems are concerned. <A number of prominent roots were made the basis of the 
investigation. and their present-stems numbered as found distributed among the 
books of the Rig- Veda, in order to see whether a given book employed a given 
stem, or more than one, with such predilection as might be presumed due to 
dialectic tendencies. But absolutely no such tendencies come to light. By way 
of example may be given the statement in detail for the root ha: it is a fair illus- 
tration of the state of affairs also in regard to the other roots: 


Book juhi = huva hava hvaya 
I 21 44 19 

II 8 7 

Ill 6 11 
IV 4 
6 
VI 10 
Vil 15 
Vil 32 
IX 
x 13 
Val. 0 


Total 118 143 42 28 353 


It is easy to see that there is but one point here which has any significance as 
disturbing the equality of distribution of the preseut-systems: namely, that hvaya 
has 29 out of its 42 occurrences in the Ist and 10th Books, in accordance with 
the generally recognized later character of those Books—hvaya being the only 
present-stem that has survived in the later language. 

Finally may be noticed the numerous cases in which two or more of these stems 
occur in the same hymn: /ava and Avay are found in different verses of i. 21, 22, 
36, 27, 102, 114, 117; ii. 12; iv. 39; vi. 26.33; x. 17; hava and huva in different 
verses of i. 127; iii. 20; vi. 60; vii. 32,56; viii. 1, 13. 22, 27, 32,66; x. 150; hava 
and Aa in different verses of i. 106; vi. 46; vii. 30; hvaya and ha in different 


johi total 
6 95 
1 17 
3 20 
0 13 
5 
1 
8 
2 
0 
2 
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verses of x. 112; Avaya, hava, and huva in different verses of i. 23; viii. 5, 26; 
hvaya, huva, ha in different verses of v. 56. In the same verse are found hvaya 
and huva at ii. 12. 8; hava and huva at vii. 41. 1; x. 160. 5. 


This paper, being unfinished at the end of the afternoon session, 
was taken up again and completed at the evening session. 

4. The Color-System of Vergil, by Prof. T. R. Price of Colum- 
bia College, New York. 


In Greek poetry, light is the expression of life; but, in Latin poetry, light is 
converted into color. Especially is the poetry of Vergil marked by great variety 
and richness of color-effects. The word coior, in its antique sense, as distinct from 
its modern scientific sense, denotes the cover, or surface, of things, distinguish- 
able and separable from their substance. The word is used by Vergil in at least 
six different senses. To express high color, Vergil uses 27 terms, and to express 
blacks, grays, and whites, which in Latin are often true color-terms, he uses 15 
terms more. Thus each term has to express a large number, 26 at least on the 
average, of closely related tints. Vergil uses the color-terms of the red-group 77 
times, and of the green-group 65 times. For the violet-group he has no special 
term at all. Of the color-terms lying between red and green he makes 97 uses; 
and of color-terms lying between green and violet he makes 57 uses. “Of the 
group lying outside of the spectrum, purples, whites, grays, and blacks, he makes 
304 uses. 

All color-impressions consist of three elements: hue, luminosity, and purity of 
color. Vergil’s use of color-terms, like the painter’s use of pigments, does not 
express absolute hue, but hue as varied by luminosity and purity, and especially 
by contrast of color. Examined in this way, Vergil’s use of color-terms is always 
accurate, the result of close and loving observation. 

To fix the exact meaning of a color-term is a problem of philology. ‘To solve 
the problem. we must know: 1. the etymology of the word; 2. the physical 
standard of the color; 3 the extension of the term on both sides of the standard ; 
4. the variation of the color in purity and luminosity; and 5. the variation: f the 
color by contrast. Each color-term used by Vergil has been separately studied, 
so far as the material allows, by each of these five methods. 

Color as conceived by Vergil differs from the diffusion of color in the real world 
in three ways. The colors that lie about the middle of the spectrum predominate 
over the colors of both ends; warm colors, including the purples, predominate 
over cold colors; and the more luminous predominate over the less luminous. 

The Vergilian color-system is largely in advance of the Homeric, and almost up 
to the full measure of modern art. Red, red-yellow, yellow, green, green-blue, and 
blue are all distinctly recognized, and marked by distinct terms. Violet is absent; 
but there is clear evidence that, although Vergil had no distinct term for violet, 
he had the sense of the color itself. 


5. On the new edition of the Cylinder Inscription of Assurbani- 
pal, by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge. 


In the British Museum are several cop‘es of this cuneiform text, more or less 
complete, and numerous fragments of other copies. The inscription has three 
times been published in cuneiform characters: 1. in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, vol. iii, London, 1870; 2. in Mr. George Smith’s History of Assur- 
banipal. London, 1871; 3. in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. v., 
London, 1880. The first edition presents a large number of lacuna, although the 
text was partially restored from other cylinders and tablets containing the same 
narrative. The second edition is an attempt to present in chronological order the 
narrative of Assurbanipal’s history, as recorded in various cylinder inscriptions 
and on tablets. While filling many of the dacune of the first edition, it leaves 
many others which could not at the time be filled. The happy discovery of Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam has added a new cylinder to the treasures of the British Museum, 
and Mr. Theophilus Pinches, who prepared this new copy for the 5th volume of 
W. A. I, has done a capital piece of work. Only two parts of lines are wanting 
in this long and beautiful text, the Jacune having been filled by Mr. Pinches from 
other cylinders. 
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Translations of the cylinder inscription have four times been published, all from 
the pen of Mr. George Smith: namely, in History of Assurbanipal, London, 1871 ; 
Records of the Past, vol. i., pp. 59-108, London, 1875; Assyrian Discoveries, pp. 
319-376, London, 1875; Records of the Past, vol. ix., pp. 39-64, London. 1877 
(the last only a reprint from the History of Assurbanipal after Mr. Smith’s death). 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson and M. Jules Oppert are said to have translated parts of the 
Egyptian campaigns (Records of the Past, vol. i, p. 57). The great improvement. 
of the last edition of the original over older editions entitles this important text to 
a new translation. 

The course of the narrative in the cylinder text is well known. The inscription 
is a record of nine campaigns of the Assyrian monarch, two of them being directed 
against Egypt, one against Tyre, and one against Arabia. The whole is intro 
duced by an account of the youth and accession of Assurbanipal, and closed by 
the narrative of his rebuilding the harem (bit ridati) at Nineveh. 

The present paper is only preparatory to a future one, whose object will be the 
discussion of some passages made clear by the new edition of the original, and of 
such others as have been inaccurately translated, or as present, either in idea or 
in mode of expression, parallels with Hebrew usage. 

The expression sharru sha ilu iddshu atta, V. R.* ii. 123, is rendered by Smith 
‘the king whom God has biessed art thou.’ More correct would be the transla- 
tion ‘the king whom God knows (= foreknew) art thou.’ Jda, ‘know’ (= Heb. 

), oceurs often, but not, so far as I am aware, in the sense ‘bless.’ The sense 
‘know, foreknow’ is not only etymologically better, but agrees well also with the 
opening passage of this inscription, where Assurbanipal represents himself as pre- 
ordained by the gods to be the king of Assyria. The use of ilu is very rare in the 
singular, except where the name of the god follows, as ilu Ashur, ilu Nabu, or in 
phrases where god and man are compared or contrasted, as lubushti ili wu sharri, 
‘clothing of god and of king,’ IV. R. vii. 31 b. In our passage the word has a 
monotheistic tone, which is seldom seen in writings of the date of Assurbanipal. 

The passage shalamtashu iddishu indashsharu pagarshu, ‘his dead body they cast 
down, they tore in pieces his corpse.’ V. R. iii. 8, 9, illustrates at once the paral- 
lelism so frequent in Assyrian writing. and the striking similarity of the Assyrian 
and the Hebrew vocabularies. Shalamia, accus. of shalamtu, is a fem. noun from 


the verb shaldmu, ‘finish’ (Heb. py), and signifies ‘something which is finished, 


done, past,’ hence ‘dead body:’ a use similar to that of nban, from bps, ‘ fall.’ 
Pagar, construct from pagru, is synonymous with shalamtu, and is the same word 
as Heb. 933, while the Syriac pagrdé means ‘body’ in general, as well living as 
dead. Jdda, by assimilation from inda. is from the verb nada. synonym of adé, 
both of which the Hebrew preseuts in its Jndashshara = intashsharit 
is represented in Hebrew by the single word ‘wij, ‘a vulture,’ so called because it 
tears its prey in pieces. 

Among numerous parallels with Old Tes'ament narrative may be mentioned the 
utter desolation of the fields of Elam, V. R. vi. 100 ff., parallel with 2 Kings iii. 25 ; 
the restoration of the goddess Nana to her sanctuary at Erech, V. R. vi. 107 ff., in 
some respects similar to the account of the restoration of the Ark from the land 
of the Philistines, 1 Sam. vi.; and the tragic death of Ummanaldas, V. R. vii. 30 ff, 
parallel with the story of Saul’s death, 1 Sam. xxxi. But the discussion of these 
and of other points is reserved for another paper. 


6. Remarks on certain Readings of the Vatican MS. of the 
New Testament, by Prof. Charles Short, of Columbia College, 
New York. 

Prof. Short made an orai communication in reference to matters connected with 
the Codex Vaticanus, or Codex B, of the Old and New Testaments. By the cour- 


of the Librarian of the Vatican, he had himself, after some delay, been 
allowed to see the Codex in June, 1881, during a visit to Rome. He had exam-’ 


*By V. R. is meant volume v. of the “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia.” This method of citing has become quite general, is brief, and is also cor- 
rect, inasmuch as Sir Henry Rawlinson is editor of the work. 
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ined it, as fully as the brief time permitted, written out a description, and prepared 
a jac-simile of a part of it. He gave an account of the publications made of the 
text: Cardinal Mai’s edition was finally issued in 1857, and followed by a cheaper 
edition of the New Testament in octavo in 1859. In view of the unsatisfactory 
character of this publication, Tischendorf attempted to obtain permission to do the 
work over again, in the style of his Codex Sinaiticus, but was refused; the intima- 
tion being given him that the enterprise would be undertaken by Italian hands. 
He was suffered, however, to spend some three weeks of study on the MS., in the 
spring of 1866; and this enabled him in 1867 to put forth a quarto edition of the 
New Testament far superior to any that had preceded it. His title, which overstates 
his brief and hurried work, was: N. 7. Vaticanum post Angeli Mai aliorumque imper- 
fectos labores ex ipso codice edidit etc. The project of Pius [X. has since been real- 
ized. The new edition, rivalling the imperial Codex Sinaiticua in magnificence, 
consists of six volumes, sq. folio. The New Testament appeared in 1868, and was. 
criticized severely by Tischendorf in his Appendix N. T. Vaticani, 1869. He was 
replied to by the Roman editors, and made a violent and bitter rejoinder in a 
pamphlet in 1870. Along with the conciuding volume (containing the Apparatus 
Criticus), published in 1881, was issued a brochure of 31 pages in small folio, 
giving a general account of the great work. Prof. Short had received a copy of 
this brochure from one of the collaborators of the edition; and he presented in 
detail to the Society, with blackboard illustrations, some of the points of difference 
demonstrated by it between the Codex and Tischeudorf’s edition of it, amounting 
to not less than seven for the first page of the Codex. 


‘This was the last paper offered during Wednesday evening. 
On meeting again at the same place in the morning, Prof. I. H. 
Hall in the chair, the Society resumed the hearing of communica- 
tions. 

7. Rejoinder to the Counter-Criticism of M. de Harlez, by Prof. 
J. Luquieus, of Boston; communicated by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


The personal character of the following remarks finds its only excuse in the 
article lately published in the ‘“‘Muséon” by M. de Harlez, and reproduced in 
pamphlet form, under the title: Origine de l' Avesta, Systéme et Critique de M. 
Luquiens. Without wasting any expression of surprise or regret, I may say that 
M. de Harlez, having taken offense at my criticism of his recent work on the 
Avesta (see Proceedings for May, 1882), has chosen this way to manifest his 
indignation, and accuses me of self-contradiction, bad faith, and prevarication. 
These are very harsh words; but, in a somewhat obsolete dialect of Zevd polemics, 
they mean simply that on some points—as, for instance, the value of his own 
writings—-M. de Harlez’s opinion and mine are at variance That he holds to the 
old style of warfare is to me quite evident, from the singular qualification which 
he appends to his charges at the very outset: my guilt is hardly personal, it. 
seems, not inborn with me; I am simply a victim of disreputable fellowship. Once 
even my labors were promising, gave expectancy of something better, but in a 
fatal moment (woe worth the day!) I joined the @ priori anti-traditional school, 
and forthwith adopted their “sad mania of perverting others’” opinions. There 
is al-o a further mitigation of the charges against me, M. de Harlez acknowledges: 
namely, that I borrowed from my ill-favored associates their procedure, but not 
their insulting language; but if I, though in evil company, have kept to the pris- 
tine fairness of my speech, why should M. de Harlez, still in the folds of unblem- 
ished orthodoxy, apply to my criticisms such opprobrious epithets? Is there a 
privilege of hard language connected with sound doctrine? I must regret, how- 
ever, that since M. de Harlez is pleased to consider my guilt as the result of 
newly formed connections, he has not been at pains to specify the date of this 
evolution; my-iterary baggage is so slender as to make the task an easy one; in 
reality, of two essays which alone bear on the subject. the first. published in the 
New Englander in 1879, implied my belief in the high antiquity of the Avesta; 
and the second (Journal of Philology, Sept., 1881) outlined with unmistakable pre- 
cision my attitude in regard to Avestan tradition. As these are the very issues 
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between us, I must conclude either that my former essays were by no means so 
promising as my adversary kindly admits, or that my guilt began at the exact 
moment when my criticism reached his own writings. 

Be this as it may, honesty forbids me to see any assuagement of my faults in 
others’ participation. M. de Harlez may not fully understand this, but [ must 
disclaim belonging to any school in the sense he attaches to that word: I object, 
namely, to being shut in by so narrow a classification as would prevent me from 
carrying my sympathy or approval from one side to auvother over the field of 
Avestan studies. I will acknowledge a sort of sequence between the several 
positions which a scholar may hold in this study; one cannot well base the inter- 
pretation of the Avesta on linguistic comparison alone without admitting also a 
high antiquity of the Avesta; in this respect I gladly follow in the footprints of 
the men whom M. de Harlez drives into a corner by themselves under the name 
of “d@ priori anti-traditional school.” Yet I should feel wanting in catholicity if 
I failed to express my deep sympathy for the works of Windischmann, Spiegel, 
and others—a sympathy as sincere as if it rested on conformity of method. In 
their historical position, narrow as it seems to me in some respects, I see a greater 
insight into the religious value, more regard for the individuality, of Mazdeism, 
than in the point of view which makes of the Avesta a philological phenomenon 
chiefly interesting on the score of its affinity with the Vedas. For M. de Harlez 
himself, I have more than the fellow-feeling just mentioned; we both, though 
each in his own manner, exerted ourselves against the hasty spread of a mythical 
conception of the Avesta. If he ever ascribed my part in that contest to mere 
school feeling, he was mistaken; I had then and have to-day no other rule than 
my responsible and rational appreciation of the facts at hand; and, following this 
rule, I mind not being counted out of school by strict partisans ou either side. 

This unwillingness on M. de Harlez’s part to admit any free exercise of judg- 
ment out of the ruts of acknowledged schools is characteristic of the part of his 
Answer which refers to my opinion as to the age of the Avesta. He there reit- 
erates the arguments of his Introduction, and comes to the conclusion that his 
plea is right in all points, and mine wrong throughout: so say contending lawyers 
in court; and yet the decision rests with the jury. I, for one, gladly leave the 
case with the reading public. If I open the argument anew, it is to remark that 
M. de Harlez. having thrust me of his own accord into a school of his own descrip- 
tion, assumes to lay upon my shoulders the burden of all that has been advanced 
by the members of that school. Thus, for instance, I am made to adopt Haug’s 
theory of a direct opposition between Gathis and Vedas. Now in my essay, 
“The Avesta and the Storm Myth,” printed three years ago, I already expressed 
strong misgivings as to the plausibility of this view; and farther study has con- 
firmed my doubt. I must then beg to say that “ Vedism” is not necessarily iden- 
tical with ‘‘ Vedas;” the former means rather a stage in the religious and cosmo- 
gonic thought of the Vedic Aryans—a stage of which the Rig-Veda is indeed the 
highest utterance, but which must have existed in various forms, and with more 
or less definiteness, according as the localities were situated nearer to, or farther 
from, the religious centres; therefore, I felt bound not to be more definite than 
my convictions would allow, and located new-born Mazdeism “on ground distinc- 
tively Iranian and yet within reach of Vedisin though it be one of its furthest rami- 
Jications”—which is far from holding the view that “the Gathas continually 
allude to the Vedas.” Nor is there a contradiction between the belief just 
expressed and my subsequent admission that certain practices of later Mazdeism 
denote a Scythic influence. If this be a contradiction, not half my sin has been 
told; for I see in the Vendidad traces not only of Scythic, but also of Semitic 
notions; I so little exclude exotic influences from my general conception that I see 
in their absence or presence—i.e. in the more or less purity of the tenets—the 
very criterion of the respective age of Avestan writings: a view which is not 
belied by my statement that “nothing in the Avesta suggests the proximity of 
any but kin or kith until we come to the very latest strata of Mazdeic writings.” 
If it was so difficult to reproduce in their integrity my views, which when put 
in print hardly fill two pages, will not M. de Harlez, whose statements are dissemi- 
nated over a large octavo and innumerable pages in lesser bulk, condone the 
errors of the same nature which I am supposed to have committed ? 

Let us now examine M. de Harlez’s charges of unfairness, or some characteristic 
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samples of them; for there is hardly a statement of mine that he does not resent 
as a personal injury. 

In the first place, I wronged him grievously by ascribing to him the view that 
Mazdeism was the outcome of Semitic, and, more especially, of Jewish contact 
avd influence. “No one has ever claimed,” he says, “that Zoroastrianism had 
to a certainty borrowed from the Jews.” My carelessness on this point is clearly 
inexcusable, for I have been imposing upon the good faith of my fellow-members, 
presenting as a serious belief of M. de Harlez that which was a mere hypothesis, 
a speculative by-play, as it were. But though I regret the time wasted in the 
consideration of what I was dull enough to take in earnest, I am glad that M. de 
Harlez, even at this late hour, qualifies his theory; for I much fear that I am not 
the only reader upon whom his statements left a wrong impression. My mistake, 
however, was not unnatural; when, in his Origines, M. de Harlez prefaced his 
elaborate argument with the striking dilemma that either the Jews or the Iranians 
have borrowed from each other. I candidly inferred that our writer, having to his 
satisfaction disproved the latter thesis, was bound to the converse proposition, 
even though he modestly asked his readers to draw their own inferences. But 
if “no one” ever defended the certainty of the contributions of Judaism and Sem- 
itism to the Avestan doctrine, will M. de Harlez tell us who wrote the pages cev. 
and eevi. of his Jntroduction, and among others the following passage: “We 
believe that we can affirm as imdubitable...... that the principles of this 
transformation, of this new creed (the Avesta), were taken from the Western 
neighbors of Iran, from Babylon and the Israelites.” , 

In the preceding instance I merely “falsified” the facts; but there was in my 
criticism a part even less approvable: to wit, my characterization of M. de Har- 
lez’s interpretation; and surely, if it be wrong to criticize M. de Harlez’s views, 
my remarks on his method were deeply dyed in guilt; for they alone, of all others, 
were to an extent personal. Not entirely so, however; for I hold the belief that 
no system of interpretation of the Avesta which rests upon the data of tradition 
can be so consistent with itself as not to desert occasionally its premises for the 
opposite ground of etymology and linguistic comparison, and that to this alloyage 
of disparate methods we owe most of the jar and checker-work of our versions, 
If these strictures were uttered in connection with M. de Harlez’s work, it was 
because, as a very result of the step forward which I acknowledged in his personal 
efforts, the conflict of the dual methods is more marked. Nor is this general 
statement gainsaid by the declaration on p. 12 of his Answer that “the only good 
method is that which takes tradition into account, not blindly, but with discern- 
ment.” If this means any thing, it is a claim or his part to follow alternately 
tradition, and comparison according to a law of his own, whether it is called “ dis- 
cernment” or discretion. The example I selected to prove my point proves pre- 
cisely the reverse, says M. de Harlez; it may be so; I lay no claims to infalli- 
bility; but whether he is right in accusing me of bad faith will be best established 
by a short review of his plea. I, namely, selected the word draona, and blamed 
the motley rendering it received in his version: ‘ bread’ and ‘sacrificial bread’ in 
accordance with a Parst custom, and ‘offering’ in accordance with his own dis- 
cernment. Now, says M. de Harlez, no one ever did regard the draona of the 
Avesta as an equivalent of the modern (Parsi) darun. The “no one” so often 
quoted by M. de Harlez is a mysterious personage, who deals with very sweeping 
statements, and who is, in the nature of things, difficult to reach. But I dare say 
that “no one” is not acquainted with the facts; for M. de Harlez himself, in his 
note to Vd. v. 76, says very positively that the draono, not darun, was a little 
round loaf of the size of a five franc piece. Again, he was so far from taking 
darun as the starting point of his rendering, that on the contrary he derived 
draona, in his Handbook, from Sanskrit dravina, ‘good, gift, present,’ and 
regarded ‘offering’ as the principal sense. M. de Harlez, who forgets sometimes 
what is written in the very work he defends, will forgive me if I failed to remem- 
ber what is said in his Handbook; yet, though it may seem strange to trans- 
late a word written in Media not earlier than the 6th century before our era in 
accordance with a word current among Indic Aryans at least four or five hundred 
years back of that date, we cannot but acknowledge this gratifying progress in 
Avestan methods. I must, however, suggest that an etymology is often a super- 
fluity in the study-room of a “traditional” scholar; Spiegel also had one; he 
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connected draona, ‘small loaf,’ with Skt. drona, ‘ Soma-kettle,’ but never claimed 
to have squeezed the former out of the latter meaning Claims to an etymologival 
method must rest on better grounds; if indeed M. de Harlez asserts that out of 
his etymology dravina he unfolded in the course of a rational process the mean- 
ings ‘ offering, consecrated wafer, and bread,’ I am disarmed; and only wonder at 
the wealth the Sanskrit words bore in their flanks. But I must say that from the 
facts I infer a very different process, not unlike the one outlined in my criticism; 
namely. that M. de Harlez, groping from the traditional meaning ‘small loaf,’ 
gradually came to verge close upon Sanskritic grounds; it appears to me that it 
is not Skt. dravina which gave M. de Harlez the meanings ‘ offering’ and ‘ bread,’ 
but the meanings ‘bread’ and ‘offering’ which led him to give Skt. dravina the 
sense he suggests; for, being a Sanskritist as well as a Zend scholar. he will 
allow me to say that the word dravina (from dru, ‘run’), meaning even in the Vedas 
nothing but ‘movable wealth’ in opposition to real and landed property, cannot in 
the anterior Aryan period have meant ‘gift, present. or offering.’ M. de Harlez’s 
additional explanation of his method clears up some obscurity in my conception of 
it, but does not change it materially; and if I hold it even now, my criticism 
based on such facts and statements as were found in his version alone could not 
but take the form which he incriminates. 

I hope that I have not overstepped the bounds of legitimate polemics in any 
word I have here said, any more than in my previous remarks. There are in his 
Answer many things, especially about my own views, which I have read with 
interest, and, I hope, with profit: but this is not the time to answer them. The 
harsh language I freely forgive; its very profuseness defeats its end; but I must 
insist upon the right of evolving my appreciation of a writer’s works out of his 
works themselves, not out of his own estimate of them. 


8. On Eggeling’s Translation of the Qatapatha-Brihmana, by 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


The writer began with a general account of the work under examination. It 
forms a part of the series ‘ Sacred Books of the East,” published under the edito- 
rial charge of M. Miiller; and it is, so far as ancient India is concerned, the most 
legitimate and valuable member of that series. The latter is somewhat open to 
unfavorable criticism, both for what it includes and for what it omits, in its Indian 
division. It is chiefly made up of works which, like the Upanishads, have’ been 
repeatedly and well translated already; or of those which, like the law-books, are 
very welcome additions to Indian knowledge, but have too little to do with 
religion to fall properly under the title of “Sacred Books;” or of those which, 
like the Bhagavad-Gita, are liable to both these objections; and it does not include 
at present, or promise for the future, any Vedic text. If anything was confidently 
expected by the public from this euterprise, it was a version of the Rig-Veda in 
English from Miller’s own hand; and it would be curious to learn on what 
grounds he accounts for the withholding of such a version. There are in exist- 
ence, it is true, two complete German translations, but neither of them is satis- 
factory, and both are far more inaccessible to English readers than are versions 
of many of the works included in the whole series, in its various departments. 
The English Kig-Veda begun by Wilson is so little in accordance with, and so far 
behind, the present state of Vedic scholarship, that it must be pronounced hardly 
better than worthless; and even Wilson’s continuator seems to regard it as not 
worth completing; for he has suffered sixteen years to elapse since the last 
volume of it appeared. 

No one will doubt the desirableness of including at least one work of the 
Brabmana-class among the published Sacred Books of India; we can only question 
whether it was worth while to begin so vast a work as the Qatapatha in a series 
already nearly full; for the volume now issued, of 450 octavo pages, gives not any 
more than a fifth part of the whole; and five such elegant volumes would cost 
more than the original Sanskrit text. But perhaps a fragment of the Catapatha is 
better worth having than the whole of any other Brahmana; for it is certainly 
the most generally interesting, as well as the most extensive, of the works bear- 
ing the name. Even the (as yet little known) Jaiminiya- or Talavakara-Brahmana, 
if we include with it its Upanishad-Brahmanaof which the Kena-Upanishad is a 
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chapter), is somewhat smaller and much more tedious; the Aitareya-Brahmana, 
already published. has only about a quarter as much matter; and none of the 
others is more comprehensive than this. 

Parts of the ——o have been already translated: so the first chapter, by 
Weber, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vol. iv. (1850); this was 
the first specimen of the Brahmana style rendered in a European language; then 
considerable passages of this, as of other Brahmanas, by Muir, in his five volumes 
of Original Sanskrit Texts; and somewhat over a chapter (next following the 
contents of the volume now under discussion), on the ceremony of consecration 
for the Soma-sacrifice. by Dr. Lindner (Leipzig, 1878). Delbriick also, in his 
volumes of contributions to comparative syntax, gives numerous Brahmana- 
extracts, taken especially from this text, and rendered with a care, and an appre- 
ciation of the niceties of style, which are not exceeded, if they are equalled, by 
any other scholar. 

Eggeling’s translation is made with competent knowledge, both of the Brahmana 
style and of the details of the ceremonial with which it deals, and is worthy of 
high commendation. For some purposes, a closer adherence to the letter of the 
text, with its curiously broken and jointed clauses, would be desirable; but it is 
by no means easy to maintain this and make the version at all readable, and the 
author is not fairly to be blamed for following a different method. His notes are 
valuable, adding to the comprehension of the text, and especially interesting as 
giving occasional glimpses of the further inane intricacies of the ceremonial, 
passed unnoticed by the Bralimana, and in part perhaps unknown at its period. 

It appears here and there as if Prof. Eggeling (unless he is careless in his cita- 
tions) had a slightly different text before him from the published one. Consider- 
ing the excellence and accuracy of the latter (quite wonderful for the time at 
which it appeared), and the improbability that another will be put forth for a 
long time to come, it is the obvious duty of any one undertaking a work like that 
before us to report with conscientious care every correction of an error, or substi- 
tution on manuscript authority of a better reading, which he finds occasion to 
make in Weber’s text. 

There are, of course, as necessarily in every such work, occasional oversights, 
due to haste and insufficient revision. The worst of these—rendering né "jiré at 
I. ii. 5. 24 by ‘washed their hands’ (as if ninijiré) instead of ‘did not sacrifice,’ 
against the plainest evidence of the accentuation and the context—he has doubt- 
less himself long since noticed; it is one of those humana to which even an accu- 
rate worker is occasionally liable. Here and there an instance occurs of a phrase 
badly rendered in one place while it is correctly understood elsewhere: thus, for 
example, ydi ’sdmn iydm jitih at I, vi. 2. 1, 2 (compare II. iv. 4.15); dvayam rendered 
‘twice’ at I. viii. 3. 14, but correctly ‘a twofold reason’ at ix.1.1; 3.7. A 
number of cases of omission of a word or phrase or sentence might be pointed 
out (e. g. at I. vi. 3.13; ix. 1,27. Il. i. 3.1; 4.22; ii. 1.8; iii, 3.18, 20; v. 1.11; 
2. 38); but none of them is of particular consequence. Numbers and persons are 
sometimes wrongly rendered (e. g. I. iii. 1.3; v. 4. 12; ix. 1.11. IL iii. 1.14). More 
important is a not very infrequent mistranslation of the aorist: as a present (e. g. 
II. iv. 1.11; 2. 11); as an imperfect (e.g. I. iv. 1. 39; viii. 3. 11,17; ix. 1. 20; 
3.10, 12. IT. vi. 1. 15); or, what is much worse, as an optative (e. g. I. vii. 3. 10, 11. 
II. i. 4. 19, 20): surely, the use of this tense is accurate and consistent enough in 
the Brahmana to call for consistent treatment in a translation. Now and then, 
an erroneous rendering or division depends upon the neglect of a point of accent: 
instances are II. iii. 1. 11; iv. 3. 13; and especially II. ii. 2. 20, where Eggeling’s 
= mistranslation is corrected from Delbriick in a note at the end of the 
volume. 

Examples of an objectionable or unhappy rendering of single words and phrases 
are for the most part too unimportant to give in detail. A very common instance 
is the translation of kapdala by ‘potsherd’ (perhaps after Haug): or does Prof. 
Eggeling believe that the Hindu offerings were actually made on fragments of 
broken pottery? ‘Equipment’ for sambhdra (II. i. 1. 1 etc.) is so ill-suited that 
the translator is not able always himself to adhere to it. 

_It is also a matter of course that any one going over the translator’s work after 
him will find now and then a passage which appears to have been wrongly 
apprehended—as, indeed, there are passages of difficult and doubtful interpreta- 
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tion, in regard to which the opinions of scholars may be expected to be at vari- 
ance. A few cases are cited here.* The obvious meaning of the last sentence in 
I. iii. 1. 22 is: ‘One and the same [everywhere], forsooth, is the significance of 
cleansing: he just makes it thus sacrificially pure.’ The passage [. vi. 1. 4 is 
rather to be rendered: ‘That, now, was an offense to the gods; they said: 
“verily, for less than this, enemy begins hostilities against enemy; how much 
more, for what is on such a scale! Contrive ye how this may be otherwise than 
thus.”’ There is much to object to in the translation of I. vi. 3. 26; the accent of 
the first dpndti is neglected (it means ‘whichsoever two in each several case he 
gains by means of the two butter-portions’); ahordtré and ardhamdsdi are left 
out; and the subjunctive asat is turned into an aorist. A little later, at 33, 
anyatoghdatin signifies ‘ striking in another direction:’ that is, one whose back is 
turned toward his attacker can make no effective resistance, because, if he deals a 
blow, it is in another direction than at his assailant. The last half of I. viii. 2. 8 
should read: ‘ Now whenever the metres gratified the gods, then the gods grati- 
fied the metres; now then it has been previous to this that the metres, harnessed, 
lave borne the sacrifice to the gods, have gratified the gods’—and hence he now 
proceeds on behalf of the gods to’ gratify the metres. The asserted reference to 
forbidden degrees of kinired at L. viii. 3. 6 is certainly a pure figment of the 
commentators. In I. ix. 2. 27, the words ydtra-yatraé "sam cdéranam tad dnu are 
wholly misunderstood ; they mean ‘(them he thus in due form dismisses) about 
their several businesses.’ At II. ii. 3. 3, as everywhere else where it occurs, the 
translator appears to misunderstand the particle éd, and his version is both an in- 
accurate and a tame renderiug of the colloquially lively original: ‘‘* Here we come 
ayain,” said the gods; and lo! Agni out of sight!’ At II. iii. 2. 3, Asant Paédsava 
(‘the non-existent dusty one’) is not the place where they throw the ashes, but 
the ashes themselves. In II. iv. 2. 1-3, the assignments of gifts are unacceptably 
rendered; they are as follows: to the gods, ‘be the sucrifice your food; yours be 
immortality, yours might, and the sun your light;’ to the Fathers, ‘be your eat- 
ing month by month; be the funeral-oblation (svadhd) yours, yours thought- 
swiftness, and the moon your light;’ to men, ‘be your eating at evening and at 
morning; be progeny yours, and death yours, and the fire your light.’ At 
II. iv. 3. 13. attention to the accent of ydjeta would have saved the translator his 
difficulty with the particle vd; -if he have [already] sacrificed. or if he be sacri- 
ficing with the new- and full-moon offerings, then let him sacrifice with this one.’ 

The method of transliteration pursued in this, as in the other volumes of the 
series of Sacred Books, is highly unacceptable; it is the general editor’s own 
‘* Missionary Alphabet,” a mixture, too ugly to be tolerated, of roman and italic 
letters and small capitals in the same word. The original device was, to be sure, 
an ingenious one, and the alphabet has its own proper sphere of usefulness— 
namely, where the resources of a well-furnished printing-office are wanting, and 
one must accept thankfully the best means of distinction that are available. But 
it was certainly a grave error of judgment on Miiller’s part to impose its use upon 
the Clarendon press, and in these handsome and costly volumes. 


This closing the list of communications, the Society passed a 
vote of thanks to the authorities of Columbia College for kindly 
allowing it the use of the room it had been occupying, and 
adjourned, to meet again in Boston, on the 23d of May, 1883. 


* A fuller exhibition of tiem, as well as of the other points criticized by the 
writer, will be found in his paper as published in Gildersleeve’s American Journal 
of Philology, No. 12. 
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Proceedings at Boston, May 2d, 1883. 


The Society met, as usual, in the Library of the American 
Academy, at 10 o’clock a.m. In the absence of the President 
and of all the Vice-Presidents, the chair was taken by the senior 
Director present, Prof. Peabody of Cambridge, and later by Dr. 
Ward of New York. 

After the settlement of the order of business and reading of 
minutes of the last meeting, the reports as to the transactions of 
the year 1882-3 were offered. 

The Treasurer’s summary of accounts was as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand, May 24th, 1882, - - - . - - - $308.25 

Annual assessments paid in, - - - - - $575.00 

Life Membership, - - - - : - - 75.00 

Sale of the Journal, - - - - - - . 132.62 

Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, - - - 6.20 
Total receipts of the year, - - - : - - . - 788.82 
$1,097.07 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing of Proceedings, - - - $91.60 

Expenses of Library and Correspondence, - - - 21.00 
‘Total expenditures of the year, - - - - - = = 112.60 
Balance on hand, May 2d, 1883, - - - 984.47 
$1,097.07 


The amount of the Bradley type-fund is now $918.44. 


The Librarian reported the accessions to the Library to amount 
to 30 whole volumes, 91 parts of volumes, and 40 pamphlets, 
Five volumes of Pali MSS. were donated by Rev. 8. & George. 
The present number of titles is, of printed books, 4216; of manu- 
scripts, 151. 

The Committee of Publication announced that the second half 
of Vol. xi. of the Journal was not yet in the hands of the printer ; 
they hoped to be able to report something more definite in regard 
to its prospects at the next meeting. 

The Directors gave notice that they had appointed the autumn 
meeting to be held this year in New Haven, and on October 24th, 
unless the Committee of Arrangements (the Corresponding Secre- 
tary and Treasurer) should see good reason, as the time approached, 
for changing the day. Further, they had reappointed the Com- 
mittee of Publication of last year. For election to membership 
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of the Society, they proposed and recommended the following 
persons : 
As Honorary Member— 
Prof. A. F. Stenzler, of Breslau. 
As Corporate Members— 


Miss Eva Channing, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. ; 
Prof. S. F. Dike, of Bath, Me. ; 

Prof, L. H. Elwell, of Amherst, Mass. ; 

Mr. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of Baltimore, Md. ; 
Mr. R. L. Goodrich, of Little Rock, Ark. ; 

Prof. T. B. Lindsay, of Boston ; 

Prof. A. B. Nicholson, of Kingston, Ont. ; 

Mr. E. P. Vining, of Omaha, Neb. 

The persons thus nominated were balloted for, and declared 
duly elected. 

The choice of officers for the ensuing year being next in order, 
a Nominating Committee of three, appointed by the chairman, 
proposed the reélection of the officers of last year, without excep- 
_ tion, and their proposal was ratified by the meeting.* 

The chairman, Prof. Peabody, read the list of members deceased 
during the year, and called upon the members present to pay a 
tribute of respect to their memory. The names communicated 
were, 
the Honorary Member, 

Mr. Arthur C. Burnell, of England ; 
of Corresponding Members, 


Prof. C. A. Holmboe, of Christiania, Norway ; 
Rev. W. G. Schauffler, of New York ; 


of Corporate Members, 


Mr. G. A. Perdicaris, of Trenton, N. J. ; 
Dr. T. T. Van der Hoeven, of San Antonio, Tex. 


In response, the Corresponding Secretary and others gave some 
account of the character and works of each of the persons named. 


liams of New Haven; Vice-Presidents, Dr. N. G. Clark of Boston, Dr. Peter Par- 
ker of Washington, Pres. '. D. Woolsey of New Haven; Recording Secretary, 
Prof. C. H. Toy of Cambridge; Corresp. Secretary, Prof. W. D. Whitney of New 
Haven; Secretary of the Classical Section, Prof. W. W. Goodwin of Cambridge; 
Treasurer and Librarian, Mr. A. Van Name of New Haven; Directors, Mr. A. I. 
Cotheal, Prof. C. Short, and Dr. W. H. Ward, of New York; Profs. C. R. Lanman, A. 
P. Peabody, and J. H. Thayer, of Cambridge; and Prof. I. H. Hall of Philadelphia. 


: The great and painful loss, the severest of the year, sustained by 

Oriental studies in the untimely death of Dr. Burnell, cut off last 

October in the flower of his age, was — y dwelt upon, and his 

. great services were briefly set forth. Mr. Dickerman described a 

visit made by him to the aged missionary, Dr. Schauffler, some years 

. ago, at his home near Constantinople, and dwelt at some length 

a upon his life. A German by birth and a musical-instrument maker 

by original profession, he had early entered the American mission 

; | * For convenience, the names are repeated here: President, Prof. S. Wells Wil- 
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service, and done notable work, as preacher and as translator of 
the Bible into Turkish. He had a remarkable mastery of many 
languages. Mr. Perdicaris was a man of Greek birth and educa- 
tion, who, after fleeing to this country from oppression at home, 
held for a time a professorship in Harvard College, but afterwards 
engaged in extensive business enterprises in the Southern States, 
and for many years past resided at Trenton, N. J. He died at 
Tangiers in Africa, Dr. Van der Hoeven was a Netherlander, 
educated at home as a physician, but long a resident in this coun- 
try, at San Antonio in Texas, to which place he resorted on account 
of feeble health. He did not practice his profession, but gave 
himself to study, for the gratification of his literary tastes, and in 
order to assist in the education of his family. He was a man of 
wide and thorough learning and accomplishments, and of rare 
enterprise. He took up some years ago, at an already advanced 
age, the study of Sanskrit, on account of its value as an aid to his 
other linguistic studies, and made himself a well-read scholar. 
His interest in this language brought him into relations to the 
Society, with whose Corresponding Secretary he maintained for 
some years a remarkable intercourse by letter. He is not known 
to have left any memorials of his scholarship. 

The correspondence of the half-year was presented, and some 
parts of it were read, 

Mr. W. W. Rockhill writes from Montreux in Switzerland, 
enclosing a rubbing of a coin with a Neu-chih inscription, from 
China. Although the character is at present undeciphered, every 
document containing it is of value as a contribution to its possible 
interpretation. Referring to a translation from Tibetan of the 
Udanavarga, recently published by him as one of Triibner’s Ori- 
ental Series, he says: 

“If Iam able to call the attention of students to this rich field of Buddhist 
learning, I have attained one of the objects I had in view in translating this work. 
Students of Buddhism have been too prone to search for their materials exclu- 
sively in Pali records; whereas I consider it beyond doubt that nearly every one 
of the southern texts may be found in the Tibetan or Chinese canons.” 


He sends further a paper on two Sitras, for presentation at this 
meeting (see below). 

Dr. G. L. Ditson writes from Paris Oct. 31st, 1882: 

“Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Abbé Gruel has started here an Ori- 
ental Society, called the Jnstitut Oriental. He has had donated to him in the 
south a large estate, where he is to receive and educate persons from the Orient 
who shall come to learn something of our arts, sciences, religions, etc., ‘ respecting 
the religious belief of every one,’ as is stated in his circular. He has also received 
many other contributions. He is highly recommended by many eminent persons, 
and has letters of appreval from the patriarch of Cilicia, the minister resident at 
Tunis, the ex-Khedive of Egypt, and others. His address is 33 rwe de Sévres.” 


Dr. Ditson solicits contributions of any works or objects likely 
to be of value in the collections of such an institution, and is con- 
fident that the Society, and its members individually, will take an 
interest in the enterprise. 

The following communications were presented at the meeting: 
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1. On the Greek Inscription found by Dr. S. Merrill at Gerash, 
by Prof. T. O. Paine, of Elmwood, Mass. 


Prof. Paine exhibited his fac-simile of this inscription (published by Prof. F, 
D. Allen in Gildersleeve’s American Journal of Philology, iii. 206-7), and detailed 
the history vi its decipherment. It had been for the first time made out nearly in 
its entirety, and the general sense gathered, by himself, Dr. Merrill having made 
over to him his whole material for it during some weeks; he had read all but 18 
out of its 267 letters. His fac-simile was placed in the hands of Pres. Woolsey, 
who recognized at once the character of the inscription as in elegiac couplets, and 
made certain further restorations; others were added by Prof. Packard. The pa- 
pers were then passed over to Prof. Allen, who made further amendments, and pub- 
lished the result, with the fac-simile. Prof. Paine disagreed with the last-mentioned 
scholar in regard to sundry points, as follows. There is no need of bracketing 
the v of ovroc in line 1, the Y having been clearly legible in March, 1881, in the 
squeeze. The stone-cutter omitted the cross-line of an A in each of ll. 7, 10, 15, 
and that of an E in J. 11; two of these Prof. Allen has inserted. The FP does not 
have its hook closed in the inscription, but is always open below. The final A of 
da, at the end of line 9, is legible. At the end of 1. 10 is to be read not Tepdanc, 
but rather iepda¢ ; the stone has EEPAL; and there is no trace of following HC, either 
in the squeeze or the field-copy, nor any room for those letters, even in an abbre- 
viated form or reduced size; the letterer cut the related e instead of ¢ in ve. 
Besides, it is hghly improbable that the poet would say “ but she gained a portion 
of the land of Gerash Antioch ”—as if we should say “she was buried in the land 
of Shawmut Boston.” The name Gerash, then, is not mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion. Also uv, for pi, in 1. 12, is wrong. Prof. Allen throws doubt on the H by 
dotting its cross bar; but this was clearly seen on the stone by Dr. Merrill, and in 
the squeeze by Dr. Paine; and the spacing is also different from what an ¢ would 
require. 

Dr. Paine pointed out the parallelisms between the two halves of the inscrip- 
tion. He also traced the difficulties of the letterer, who began with characters 
upon too large a scale, 1.7 inches long, but reduced them gradually; and from 1. 9 
onward made them only 1.26 inches. The first four lines average only 13 letters 
to the line, the next four average 164, the next two 19, and the next has 20. In 
the first four lines, he lost three opportunities of joining letters, making one stroke 
count as part of two letters; he did not mean to lose another; and he in fact let 
slip only one, in 1. 12. The whole inscription, measured from the squeeze, is 33 
by 12.7 inches. 


2. On the Site of Pithom (Exodus i.11), by Rev. L. Dickerman, 
of Boston. 


Pithom means ‘the abode of Tum,’ the god of the setting sun, as Ra was of 
the rising. It was the name of one of the temple-cities, or store-cities, built by 
the Hebrews for Pharaoh. “They built treasure-cities ... Pithom and Ramses” 
(Exodus i. 11); the Coptic version adds On, i.e. Heliopolis. All agree that these 
cities were in the land of Goshen, on the Delta, east of the Tanitic branch of 
the Nile. The design of the paper is to give a review of opinions as to the site 
of Pithom. 

Josephus (Ant. ii. 7) says that Joseph met Jacob at Heliopolis. But the Hebrew 
text says, in Goshen (Genesis xlvi. 28). The LXX. translate: ‘And Judah he 
sent in advance to Joseph, in order that he might meet him in the city of Hero, in 
the Jand of Ramses.’ The Coptic version substitutes Pithom for the city of Hero. 
Even granting the identity of Pithom and Herodpolis, which perhaps the Coptic 
scholars assumed, the site of each is still an open question. On the authority of 
different interpretations of Herodotus ii.158, Cary and Wilkinson place Patumos, 
possibly the ancient Pithom, near Bubastis, at the west end of the canal, Stein 
places it somewhere on the line of the canal, and Wesseling at its entrance into 
the Red Sea—a difference of 37m. p. The itinerary of Antoninus appears to agree 
with Wesseling. Did then the authors of the Coptict version detec the blunder of 
the LXX., read Herodotus as Wesseling does, regard the Patumos of Herodotus, 
the Thoum of Antoninus, and the Pithom of Ex. i. 11 as identical, and all at Lake 
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Timseh on the extreme eastern boundary of Egypt, whither Joseph would natu- 
rally go to meet his father? It would seem so. But this identity is not proved, 
and modern scholars have been much at variance in regard to it. 

Chabas (Mélanges Egyptol., iii. 154) identified Pithom with Tel-el-Maskhuta, about 
6 m. west of Ismailia, in the valley of Wady Tumeilat, and near or on the fresh- 
water canal of Ramses; but afterwards (‘‘ Academy,” Apl. 24, 1880) gave up this 
opinion in favor of that of Brugsch, fixing the locality 30m. further north. He 
also suggested the identity of Pithom and the Etham of Ex. xiii. 20. 

The views of Richter, endorsed by Unruh and Schleiden, have been since 
advocated by Brugsch with profound erudition and admirable freedom from 
prejudice. Brugsch finds on both sides of the Tanitic branch a region called in 
the Egyptian texts the Sethroitic nome. Pithom, identical with Heracleopolis 
Parva, as proved by the texts, was the chief city of the nome. He puts it at the 
centre of the nome, 22 miles east of Zoan-Tanis. The latter great city itself, 
whence Thothmes III. set out to invade Canaan, and into which Ramses II. made 
his triumphal entry, was, according to the same scholar, no other than the Ramses 
of Ex. i. 11, and the point of departure of the Hebrews in their exodus (Num. 
xxxiii. 5). Brugsch’s arguments in support of this opinion were given in brief 
summary, also the opinions of Hengstenberg, Ewald, and the scholars accompany- 
ing the French Expedition. After all, in a note in the second edition of his 
“ Egypt under the Pharaohs ” (ii. 422), Brugsch admits that he has some doubts as 
to the site of Pithom. 

In the “ Academy” for Apr. 24th, 1886, Miss Amelia B. Edwards has a carefully 
prepared article, in which it is argued that the Ramses and Pithom of Ex. i. 11, 
necessarily near each other, were both situated in the Wady Tumeilat, at Tel-el- 
Maskhuta. The principal evidence given for this theory is that derived from 
her interpretation of the Anastasi papyrus IIL, of the British Museum. In this 
papyrus, Panbesa speaks of a Pa-Rameses, as a port at which ships discharged 
many kinds of rare delicacies, including fish from the Puharta (i. e. Euphrates), 
and shows it to have been in the vicinity of various lakes, one of which “ furnished 
nitre.” It was also adjacent to the Shet Hor, or sacred pool of Horus—a body of 
water which is also mentioned in an inscription at Karnak. The Karnak text 
speaks of a canal at the north of this lake. It is claimed by Miss Kdwards: 1st, 
that it cannot be true that ships could bring fish to Zoan-Tanis-Ramses from the 
Euphrates; 2d, that no lake “furnishing nitre” can be found in that locality; 34, 
that the sacred pool of Horus is not there ; and 4th, that no canal ever ran north 
of it in the field of Zoan; but that, on the other hand, all these conditions are ful- 
filled in the valley of Tumeialt, at Tel-el-Maskhuta. The canal begun by Seti I., 
and completed by Ramses II., did run north of Shet Hor to the Bitter Lakes, 
where nitre was found, and thence to Suez; so communicating with the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, and the mouths of the Euphrates. Hence Ramses, and there- 
fore Pithom too, were not on Lake Menzaleh, but in the valley of Tumeilat. She 
also suggests that the whole valley of Tumeilat was sacred to Tum, and that 
possibly its modern name is a commemoration of that fact—not an improbable 
suggestion. 

Just at this point in the search for the ancient Pithom, a new Society is formed 
in London, called the Egypt Exploration Fund, with Reginald Stuart Poole as 
Honorary Secretary, Miss Edwards as his assistant, and Edouard Naville of Geneva, 
who has distinguished himself by scholarly investigations in Egyptology, as the 
explorer. Certainly no better names than these could be found. Under the 
direction of M. Naville, excavations were begun at Tel-el-Maskhuta in February 
last. On the 13th he writes to Mr. Poole: “Tel-el-Maskhuta és the Pithom of 
Ex.i.11. I thought so before; now I know it.” A week later he writes: “It 
was only a poor fragment of a limestone statue that definitely settled the ques- 
tion.” Now this poor but wonderful fragment of limestone is the statue of a priest, 
bearing the following inscription: “The chief of the store-house of the temple of 
Tum of Theku (or Thuku).” This Thuku, it is claimed, is Succoth; for Dr. Brugsch 
says that @=s. So that the discovery, it is claimed, not only discloses the site of 
Pithom, but that of Succoth, the first camping place of the Israelites in their flight 
from Egypt. Therefore Ramses, from which they started (see Ex. xii. 37; Num. 
xxxv. 5), must be found not more than a day’s march from there, north or west. 
Moreover M. Naville has found at the mound a Roman milliarium, which indicates 
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the distance from Clysma to Ero (presumably the Hero of the Itinerary of Antoni- 
nus, and the more modern Hero6épolis) as 68 m. p., just as Antoninus says. There- 
fore Pithom and Herodpolis are one. Thus M. Naville is supported perhaps by 
the blunder of the Septuagint as compared with the Coptic version, certainly by 
D’Anville and Larcher of the French Expedition, by Hengstenberg and Ewald, 
and by the Wesseling trapslation of Herodotus. This is no mean support. Lep- 
sius says this is not Pithom but Ramses (Herzog. Encyc. s. v. Aegypten). 

Mr. Poole, delighted at this discovery, abandons the theory which he elabo- 
rately set forth so recently as the beginning of this year, in his Cities of Egypt,” 
article “ Zoan;” and EKbers, Pierret, and Maspero hasten to accept likewise the 
conclusions of M. Naville. Yet several questions force themselves on our 
consideration : 

1, Where, within a single day’s march from Tel-el-Maskhuta, north or west, 
or in any other direction, are we to look for the great city of Ramses, from which 
the Hebrews commenced their exodus? If they started from where the greatest 
number dwelt, as would seem most natural, such was the city of Zoan-Tanis, with 
its immense and magnificent ruins. This city was called Ramses. Where are the 
ruins indicating the existence of another city of the same name, within 15 miles 
of the newly-discovered Pithom-Succoth? 2. The Hebrews went into the desert 
laden with spoil which they had borrowed from their neighbors. This would be 
possible, if they started from such a wealthy city as Zoan-Ramses. Where was the 
city in the valley of Tumeilat in which it was possible to borrow gold enough to 
make a molten calf? 3. If the buildings at Tel-el-Maskhuta were erected by 
Hebrews. how happens it that the bricks there, still bearing the cartouche of 
Ramses II., are wholly without straw, as fully testified by Dr. Schweinfurth ? 
For the Hebrews were obliged to put straw in their bricks (Ex. y. 7-12). 4. Why 
has neither Antoninus nor Strabo nor any other traveler found in this valley a 
city called Ramses, or a city called Succoth, while now the locality is fixed only 
by a poor fragment of a limestone priest? 5. Many scholars,.down to the most 
recent times, have doubted whether Succoth, ‘a place of tents,’ was the name 
of any definite locality. We are now told that it means a real place, where much 
grain of the valley was stored and guarded, with a fort and soldiers. Was it not 
a strange place for the flying Hebrews to spend their first night in, under the 
missiles of a hostile garrison? 6. According to Strabo, the Sethroite nome, of 
which Pithom is the admitted capital, was along one of the two lakes on the left 
of the great stream above Pelusium (Bohn’s ed. of Strabo, iii. 243). Did Strabo 
know where this nome was? 7. If Ramses and Pithom were in the valley of 
Tumeilat, the sufferings of the Hebrews, and the wonders performed in their 
behalf, were there. But Psalm Ixxviii. 12, 43 says the wonders were performed 
“in the field of Zoan.” Did the Psalmist know? 8. Granting that the fragment 
of a limestone statue belonged to a priest of Tum, and that his Pithom temple 
was Succoth, how does that prove that the place where it was found was Pithom- 
Succoth, that the priest never lived anywhere but here, or that his statue had never 
been carried from one place to another? The obelisk in New York has been 
twice removed. 

Mr. Dickerman pointed out in conclusion that his paper was not written in the 
interests of any theory as to the route of the exodus. But the facts seem to leave 
us a reasonable doubt whether the site of Pithom has yet been discovered. 


3. On the Japanese Nigori of Composition, by Mr. B.S. Lyman, 
of Northampton, Mass. 


The most common phonetic change found in Japanese, Mr. Lyman said, is that 
of the nigori at the beginning of the second part of compound words: that is, the 
change of the initial from surd to sonant. The word nigori means ‘turbid,’ the 
Japanese regarding a sonant as merely a modification of the corresponding surd. 
They even hold that all the sonants in the language are derived trom surds ; and 
there are circumstances which give a certain support to this view. The change 
of nigori is not merely euphonic and to be made or not at will, but has to do 
with the meaning also, and is obligatory. 

The rule is, that the second part of a compound takes the nigori: i. e. its initial, 
if ch, f, h, k, 8, sh, or t, is changed to the corresponding sonant. But the rule does 
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not apply, 1. when 4, d, g, J, p, or 2 already occurs anywhere in the second part 
of the compound; 2, when the second part is a Chinese word; or 3. when the 
word (though given by Hepburn as a compound) is really made up of words in 
regular grammatical construction, without ellipsis—such as juxtaposed verbal 
forms, Chinese words followed by verbal forms denoting doing or action (shi, suru, 
and the like), or words connected by no or followed by ¢o or ¢e or any of the sylla- 
bles used as terminations of verbal forms; and 4. there are 1002 other cases where 
the nigori is not taken, against over 2200 where it is taken (one in three). Full 
lists of the words had in view in these rules and exceptions were presented with 
the paper; they are based on a review of all the words in Hepburn’s dictionary, 
and some hundreds more, or about 23,000 words in all. 

If the complete lists of compounds with the nigori and without it be carefully 
examined, it will be found that the change is not made when the first part indi- 
cates source or cause, possession, superiority, or pervasion or inclusion of the 
second part—in short, domination over it as a subordinate thing; and these are 
the qualities possess in English by a substantive following the word of, as com- 
pared with one that precedes. But when those qualities are rather possessed by 
the second part of the compound, of which the first part indicates a subordinate or 
partial or occasional characteristic, the nigori is taken. 

It is clear that the nigori arises from the disappearance of a sonant consonant— 
almost always an m, and generally the word no, ‘of,’ but sometimes ni, ‘in, to,’ 
sometimes the negative n, and sometimes other sonants or syllables, as de, ‘at’ or 
‘with.’ It can be hence understood why the sound z is so often heard in Japanese 
before a dental nigori, and m before a labial one, and still oftener ng instead of 
simple g. The significance of such sounds is a strong argument for specially 
marking them in any system of transliteration: for writing, say, Nangasaki, in the 
time-honored European way, instead of Nagasaki. 

The rule of nigori in composition helps much toward tracing the derivation and 
meaning of many Japanese words. For example, nigori itself, apparently from 
ni-ru, ‘resembling,’ and kwro, ‘black ;’ hidari, ‘eft hand,’ is hi no de ari, ‘ direction 
of the sunrise,’ as migi (in the country often migiri), ‘right,’ is mi no kiri, ‘the 
direction of the cutting off of sight.’ It is interesting to see that these words of 
direction come from the ordinary and favorite southern outlook of houses in that 
climate. 

Mr. Lyman closed with calling attention to the general interest and importance 
of grammatical investigations of this kind, which are too much neglected, because 
scholars are so much taken up with translation and interpretation. 


4, Remarks on the Oriental Genius, by Rev. J. W. Jenks, of 
Newtonville, Mass. 


Restricting the term “Orientals” to the people of the western half of Asia, 
their prominent traits were considered, and the following conclusions were arrived 
at, and confirmed by various evidences: 1. Their traits are those of youth and 
immaturity. 2. Hence the religion suited to them must be elementary and chiefly 
preceptive; and their government must be arbitrary. 3. Hence Islam and the 
Koran are better for them than Christianity and the gospel of freedom: and the 
example of Christian life is the only way of reaching them and doing them good. 
4. As the Koran is derived from the two Testaments, Moslems should be consid- 
ered as a sect of elementary Christians, unitarians, early “ protestants” against 
three-Godism and the idolatries both of the Christian church and of heathen- 
dom, from which they have kept Western Asia in great measure free now for 
a thousand years. 5. Mohammed professed to and actually did restore the 
religion of Abraham, the “ Syrian nomad” (Deut.)—i. e. a nomadistic religion. 6. 
For nomadism has always been and still is the pervading characteristic of Moslem 
countries. 7. The character of nomadism then came under inquiry; and the defi- 
nition of this “ wild-ass man” of Gen. xvi. 12 was adopted from a theologian of 
the last century. 8. If, therefore, we have ourselves arrived at a more advanced 
stage of civilization—say humanity’s age of adolescence—we should not as Chris- 
tian nations croak around the supposed carcass of Islam, waiting for our share of 
the carrion, but should generously acknowledge fellowship with what 1s good in 
the Orientals—should treat them as an older brother treats a younger in a lower 
stage of education. 
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5. On the Jaiminiya- or Talavakira-Brihmana, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 


During the past year and a half, Ihave spont no small share of my time upon 
the Jaiminiya-Brahmana, and I desire to take this opportunity to give some 
account of my dealings with it. 

It was soon after the lamented Burnell first announced his discovery and acqui- 
sition of this important text that, in 1879, I wrote him, begging to have made for 
me a copy of it, that I might excerpt and use what grammatical material of value 
it should be found to contain, for the benefit of a possible second edition of my 
Sanskrit grammar; and I pledged myself not to use it for any other purpose with- 
out his express permission. With his usual kindness, he at once promised to 
have the desired copy made, in devandgart characters. Soon after, however, as 
all students of India know, his health broke down, and he was obliged to return 
to Europe, first temporarily, and then forever. When it was settled that he 
could not go back, he wrote me that he had not been able to arrange for making 
the promised copy, but would send me instead his own Grantham texts; and 
they in due time came into my hands, toward the end of 1881. There was a con- 
tinuous text of the whole Brahmana proper, a copy of the Upanishad-Brahmana 
with the variants of a second MS., and then a second copy of perhaps a quarter of 
the Brahmana text, with the collation of yet another MS. of the first third of this 
quarter. Never having learned the Grantham character, being unwilling to risk 
the valuable MSS. again across the ocean untranscribed, and also desirous to 
retain the text within reach of American scholars, I concluded to make for 
myself a transliterated copy, which should go finally into the library of the Ori- 
ental Society; and that has been accomplished, with the kind and liberal aid of 
several other members of the Society, who took off my hands about half the task 
of copying, and to whom mine and the Society’s thanks are due for the service— 
they are Messrs. Avery, Hopkins, Bloomfield, and Perry; (Miss Channing also 
wrote off a comment by Cankara on the Kena-Upanishad, found at the end of 
one of the volumes). I, finally, added the collation of the second and third texts 
of the part of the Briahmana above specified. 

In acknowledging the receipt of the MSS., I had renewed my promise to Bur- 
nell to make no use of the materia] belonging to him save such as should be 
specifically authorized by him. He did not, however, in his answer to this, any 
more than to my previous letter, make any reference to this pledge, or express 
acceptance of it; and from a notice which he sent to the London ‘Academy ” (of 
Dec. 31, 1881, No. 504, p. 496), to the effect that the MSS. had safely reached my 
‘hands, and that I, “he hopes, will be able to extract something of value from it,” 
I infer that he rather regarded himself as having turned over the whole matter to 
me, to use as I should please. But this I did not feel at liberty to assume; and I 
wrote him again last summer to ask whether he would allow also the lexical 
material to be excerpted for the new Petersburg lexicon; and he had not yet 
answered me at the time of his death. 

I give these details, because the statement has been repeatedly made (even in 
the last Secretary’s report to the Asiatic Society at London), that I was going to 
edit the text of the Brahmana. Even if I had not my hands already entirely full 
for some years to come, or felt otherwise prepared for undertaking such a task, 
the material for a text is as yet quite insufficient, except possibly for some part of 
the first book. The manuscripts are all quite incorrect, full of false readings of 
every kind and degree, and of lacune, longer or shorter; it would hardly be 
worth any one’s while even to try to,patch up a conjecturally amended text, until 
time and search should have shown that absolutely no new MSS. were to be 
found in India. I have never planned to do more myself than extract the gram- 
matical material; but, being desirous to have whatever is valuable in other ways 
also as soon as possible worked up, I have, after failing to find in this country any 
scholar with leisure and disposition to underfake the task, proposed to pass the 
transliterated copy for the present over to Professor Weber at Berlin, as of all 
living scholars the one best qualified to deal with it; and a part of it is already in 
his hands. A very brief general characterization, therefore, is all that will be 
attempted here. 

The Jaiminiya is on the whole a dull and uninteresting work, as compared 
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with the others of its clas¢#. A most unreasonable share of its immense mass is 
taken up with telling on what occasion some being ‘ saw” a particular séman, 
and “praised with it,” thereby attaining certain desired ends, which may be 
attained by others that will follow his example; and the pseudo-legends thus 
reported or fabricated average ofa degree of flatness and artificiality quite below the 
ordinary. Of course, there are extensive passages of a different character; and also 
some of the stock legendary material of the Brahmana period appears here in a 
new setting, or a different version, or both. Decidedly the most interesting case 
of the latter kind, so far as I have observed, is the passage which, with a true 
insight, Burnell himself selected and published in 1878 as a specimen of his new 
Brahmana.* By way of further specimen, and contribution to the same import- 
ant end, the comparison of the varying versions of common material found in the 
Brahmanas, I give here another extract, containing a story already well known 
from the (atapatha;+ it fills several sections of the third and last of the principal 
divisions of the Brahmana proper. 

“120. To these the cyavana. Cyavana the Bhargavan knew the vdstupagya 
(MS. vastup-, vaptup-, vastupasya) brahmana_ He said to his sons: ‘I know the 
vastupacya brahmana ; put me down, then, in the vdstu, and go forth with thrice 
repeated departure (? trih punah praydnam).’ They said: ‘ We shall not be able; 
we shall be cried out against (akroganavantas); men will say of us “ they have 
deserted their father.”’ ‘Not so,’ said he; ‘you on your part will be the gainers 
by it, and I by this means have hopes of becoming young again; just leave me 
and go forth.’ Thus he gave them to understand. They put him down at the 
eaipava of the Sarasvati, and went forth with thrice renewed departure. He, 
deserted (?) in the vdstu, wished: ‘May I be young again; may I win a girl for 
wife; may I sacrifice with a thousand.’ He saw this séman; he praised with it. 

“121. When he had praised, Caryata the Manavan, with his clan, settled down 
by (adhyavasyat) him. The young cow-herds smeared him with dirt, with balls 
of dung whited with ashes (dsapdndu). He wrought discord for the Qaryatans; 
then neither did mother know son, nor son mother. (Caryfta the Manavan said: 
‘Have ye seen anything here about, on account of which this has become thus?’ 
They said to him: ‘Surely there lies below here this used-up (nisthdva) old man; 
him the young cow-herds and shepherds to-day have been smearing (adhiksus !) 
with dirt, with balls of dung whited with ashes; hence this has become thus.’ 

“122. He said: ‘That verily was (abhit, ‘has been’) Cyavana the Bhargavan; 
he knows the vdstupagya brahmana; him, now, his sons have left in the 
vastu and have gone forth.’ Running up to him, he said: ‘Sage! homage to 
‘thee! have mercy, sir, on the Qaryatans.’ Now there was a beautiful daughter of 
Qaryéta, Sukanyé. He said: ‘Do you give me Sukanya.’ ‘Not so,’ said he; 
‘name some other treasure.’ ‘Not so,’ said he; ‘surely I know the vdstupagya 
brahmana; put her down here by me, and then go (yatdt) with your clan this 
very day at evening.’ They ros : * How shall we answer thee without taking 
counsel?’ They took counsel, and said: ‘Surely, one, two, three treasures we 
should be willing to gain at cost of her; and now we shall gain just everything 
by her ; come, let us give her to him.’ They gave her to him. They said to her: 
‘Girl, this is a worn-out old man, not equal to pursuing; when, now, we shall 
yoke up, then do you run (dhdvatdat) after.’ So she rose up to follow after the 
clan when it had yoked up. He said: ‘O serpent, circumvent her deserting [her] 
living friend.’ As she goes (?)— 

“123. A black snake rose up against her. She, noting this, sat down. Now 
the two Acvins, spoon-sacrificers (darvihomin), were going about there performing 
cures, not sharers in the soma (anapisomau). They came up to her and said: 
‘This is an old man, not whole, not fit for the office of husband ( patitvandya); be 
our wife.’ ‘Not so,’ she said; ‘to whom my father has given me, his wife will 
Ibe.’ This he listened to. Then they went forth. He said: ‘Girl, what was 
that noive just now?’ ‘Two men came up to me here, with a form that is the 


* A Legend from the Talavakara or Jaiminiya Brahmana of the Sama-Veda, by 
A. C. Burnell. Mangalore, 1878; pp. 40, 24mo. Also included in the Acts of the 
International Oriental Congress at Florence, Vol. ii, pp. 97-111. 

t See Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 250; Weber's Indische Streifen, i. 13. 
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most beautiful of forms.’ ‘What did they say to you®™ ‘Girl, this is an old man, 
not whole, not fit for the office of husband; be our wife.’ ‘What did you say?’ 
*Not so, I said; to whom my father has given me, his wife will I be.’ 

“124. That, now, was pleasant to him; he said: ‘Those were the two Agvins, 
spoon-sacrificers, that go about here performing cures, not sharers in the soma, 
They will come to-morrow and say the same thing to you; do you then say 
(bratat) to them: “ You verily are not whole, who, being gods, are not soma- 
drinkers (asomapdu); whole in sooth is my husband, who is a soma-drinker.” 
They will say to you: “‘ Whois competent to this, that we be sharers in the soma 
(apisomdu)?” And do you say (bratat): “My husband here.” By this means 
there is hope of my becoming young again.’ They came to her on the morrow, 
and said the same thing. She said: ‘ You verily are not whole, who, being gods, 
are not soma-drinkers; whole in sooth is my husband, who is a soma-drinker.’ 
They said: ‘Who is competent to this, that we be sharers in the soma?’ ‘My 
husband here,’ said she. 

“125. They said to him: ‘Sage, make us sharers in the soma, sir.’ ‘Very 
well,’ said he; ‘do you now make me young again.’ They drew him away to the 
¢atcava of the Sarasvati. He said: ‘Girl, we shall all come out looking alike; do 
you then know (janttat) me by this sign.’ They all came out looking just alike, 
with that form which is the most beautiful of forms. She, recognizing him... 
‘This is my husband.’ They said to him: ‘Sage, we have performed for you that 
desire which has been your desire; you have become young again; now instruct 
us in such wise that we may be sharers in the soma.’ 

“126. He said: ‘The gods here are engaged in sacrificing in Kurukshetra with 
a victim-sacrifice (? pagisnydyajrena) ; they do not obtain that desire which is the 
desire at the sacrifice; the head of the sacrifice was cut off; so then what 
Dadhyafic the Atharvana saw, that do you supply; he will teach it to you; then 
you will become sharers in the soma.’ That head of the sacrifice that was cut off 
is yonder sun; he in sooth is the pravargya. So they came to Dadhyafic the 
Atharvana; they said to him: ‘Sage, we would have recourse to thee.’ ‘For 
what desire?’ ‘We would learn about the head of the sacrifice.’ ‘Not so,’ said 
he; ‘Indra likewise saw that; he said to me: “If you were to tell this to any 
one else, I should cut off your head ;” that is what I am afraid of.’ ‘Then do you 
teach us with this head of a horse.’ ‘Very well,’ said he; ‘let me now see you 
talking together.’ They then laid off his head, put on instead the head of a 
horse, and sat talking together, singing saiman, uttering re and yajus. So he put 
confidence in them, and taught them with that horse’s head. 

“127. This Indra became aware of: ‘He has told it to them,’ said he; and 
running up, he cut off his head, that horse’s head. Then what was his own head, 
that they skilfully (manisindu) put on instead. They came to the gods, who were 
sacrificing with a headless sacrifice. They said to them: ‘Ye sit sacrificing with 
a headless sacrifice; hence ye do not obtain that desire which is the desire at the 
sacrifice.’ ‘Who knows that head of the sacrifice?’ ‘Wedo.’ ‘Put it on in its 
place.’ ‘Then draw a draught for us.’ They drew for them that Agvins’ 
draught. They said to them: ‘Ye two verily are officiating priests; ye, who 
understand it, shall set on in its place that head of the sacrifice.’ ‘Very well.’ 
They were officiating priests. Thus they became sharers in the soma. 

“128. Then Cyavana the Bhargavan, having become young again, went to 
Qaryata the Manavan, and conducted his sacrifice on the eastern site (pracyam 
sthalyam). Then he gave him a thousand; with them he sacrificed. Thus 
Cyavana the Bhargavan, having praised with this saman, became young again, 
won a girl for wife, sacrificed with a thousand. Those were the desires at that 
saman ; just those desires he attained. With just what desire one praises with 
this saman, that desire is fulfilled for him. With that same séman Cyavana the 
Bhargavan used to draw up out of the ¢digava of the Sarasvati whatever food he 
desired. That is a food-attaining siéman. He attains food-eating, he becomes the 
best food-eater of his kindred, who knows this. And since Cyavana the Bharga- 
van saw it, therefore it is called cyavana. ... ” 

Whatever may be thought respecting the extract already published by Burnell 
(and in regard to it opinions will doubtless differ), it will hardly be denied that 
this story wears a less original aspect than the corresponding one (or ones) in the 
other Brahmana. We caunot, however, be too cautious about expressing sweep- 
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ing opinions as to the comparative age of the various Brahmanas and their relation 
to one another, while they are so imperfectly worked up as at present. Their 
pervading accordance, in language, style, and contents, is the most striking fact 
about them; they evidently come in the main out of one period, and their differ- 
ences appear to be of minor consequence. Even from such grammatical 
indications as that the Aitareya Brahmana uses dvdm as nominative, makes a per- 
iphrastic perfect with dsa (known elsewhere only in the Gopatha, and occurring 
but once even in the older Upanishads), and has such forms as hvayita and kaima- 
yita (common enough in the Sitras, but among Brahmanas paralleled only by 
kalpayita in the Kaushitaki), we should doubtless be over-hasty in concluding that 
the Aitareya is a more recent compilation than the rest. 

In point of language, the Jaiminiya stands fully upon the general plane of the 
Brahmanas, offering no signs either of special antiquity or of more modern date. 
Thus, to specify a few points: it invariably (and not very rarely) uses as nomina- 
tives dvam and yuvam; it makes its periphrastic perfects with kr only (a new 
case is apacdydm cakrus ‘reverenced;’ and iyaksdim cakre occurs three times, in 
the sense of je; the text has no examples of aorists of this formation); it has no 
optatives like kamayita (still less any participles tike kdmaydna, which seem to be 
absolutely wanting until the epic period); it uses the aorist strictly to express 
time just past (and hardly offers an instance of what Delbriick calls the zeitlos use, 
or equivalence with a present); its infinitives are in their variety and propor- 
tional frequency like those of the Qatapatha and Aitareya; it employs the sub- 
junctive with freedom (although its variety of forms is decidedly less rich than 
that of the (atapatha); its imperative-in ¢a¢ has as regularly a future sense as in 
other Brahmanas (some of the best examples are those in the extract given above); 
it has such 3d sing. pres. middle forms as duhe, ige, gaye (which Aufrecht, Ait. 
Brah. p. 429, incautiously pronounces “imitations of Vedic forms,” though no 
Brahmana is found without them); its gen.-abl. sing. fem. is in di instead of ds: 
and so on. Its unusually frequent omission of the augment is probably to be 
regarded as due to the inaccuracy of the manuscripts; they vary greatly in 
regard to it. 

Of new and interesting grammatical material, the immense text is decidedly 
barren, more so than any of the other Brihmanas except perhaps the Kaushitaki. 
But the mass of literature from this period already at command was so consider- 
able, that not much that is novel was reasonably to be hoped for. The text is so 
faulty that some things are doubtless hidden which further collation or deeper 
study may bring to light. A very few new aorists appear: as amisat, amrucat 
(doubtful), alalubhat, amimarat (not noted before in the older language), dipsit, 
asvaris. Precative forms are made from only half-a-dozen roots. As usual, the 
s-aorist is most frequent, being made from over thirty roots (the ¢s-aorist, from 
about half as many); of the sa-aorist, only two or three scattering forms appear 
(the mongrel adhiksus, in the extract given above). Desiderative stems are 
nearly three times as numerous as intensive; of special interest in the two classes 
are tistirsa, jigasa (ga ‘sing’), dhipsa (besides dipsa), vevisya, tatrasya, which are 
new: and cichitsa, vivadisa, lelih, nanadya, which I have not hitherto found of 
Brahmana age. 

A new root, gard, seems to make its appearance at iii. 171, in accounting for 
the name garda given to a séman. We are told that when the gods and Asuras 
contended about food (annddya), and the gods got possession of the Asuras’ food, 
there was left to the Asuras a great food named garda, which the gods coveted. 
Accordingly (as nearly everywhere through the Brahmana), ‘they saw this séman 
and praised with it; and thereby they won the garda food of the Asuras;’ and 
then: tasminn agirdan (‘ rejoiced, made merry yad agirdans tad girdasya gar- 
datvam. In another passage (iii. 92), 4/sadh is apparently a variant or an error for 
/sadh (which the grammarians give as of the nu-class, although no nu-forms have 
heretofore been found): thus, indro vai simad nd ’sadhnot; so ‘kamayata: sima 
sadhnuydm iti; sa etat 'pagyat; tend 'siuta; tato vai sa simad asadhnot; tad 
yad etat sima bhavati, simanam eva saddhyai. The rare root ned occurs repeat- 
edly, both with aéi, as in the examples hitherto found, and with pra (tasya yo 
rasah pra ‘nedat, etc.) 

I will only add further that the familiar later word ddi makes its earliest 
appearance here (it had been found till now no further back than in Upanishads 
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and Sitras), and in constant connection with forms of d + 4/dd, showing that the 
derivation conjecturally given for it in the Petersburg Lexicon is unquestionably 
the true one. Examples are: teno eva punar ddim ddatte (i. 120); ho ity uktva 
"dim ddadita (i. 130); kurvanti... prastauti...adim ddatte... udgdyati... 
pratiharati etc. (iii. 304). 

It may be mentioned, however, in conclusion, that the word cékvdla, put for- 
ward by Burnell as older form of cakkavdla, is (as conjectured by Béhtlingk in his 
minor dictionary) only the familiar cdtvdla. The groups tv and kv are hardly dis- 
tinguishable, and often confounded. in the Grantham manuscripts; but what they 
give here is pretty clearly meant for tv. 


6. On Modes in Relative Clauses in the Rig-Veda, by Prof. J. 
Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 


In a paper read before the Society in May, 1881 (see the Proceedings for that 
meeting, Journ., vol. xi., p. lxiv.), a statistical exhibit was made of the position of 
relative clauses in the Rig-Veda with reference to their corresponding antecedent 
clauses-—understanding by relative clauses those introduced by the relative pro- 
noun or relative adverbs of time, place, etc. 

It ix my design in the present paper to conclude the survey of these clauses by 
some statements regarding the modes of the verb employed inthem. This portion 
of the subject has already been treated at some length by Delbriick in his work 
on the Use of the Subjunctive and Optative in Sanskrit and Greek; but as I have 
a list of all the occurrences of relative clauses in the Rig-Veda, and have examined 
them independently, it may not be superfluous to give my own impressions regard- 
ing their characteristics; especially as I shall endeavor to state exactly (as Del- 
briick has not done) the relative frequency of the various uses of the modes, and 
shall give a list of all occurrences except for the indicative. The advantage of a 
full citation of passages is obvious, since, in the present condition of syntactical 
studies on the oldest texts, interpretations and classifications must be considered 
open to amendment. The uses of the modes are so lacking in clear definition, and 
their forms even are so often doubtful, that no treatment of the subject can be 
accepted with confidence which is not accompanied with an ample list of illustra- 
tions, so that each scholar may interpret them for himself. 

Now in regard to the modes in relative clauses, it may be said, in the first place, 
that all the modes of the finite verb—indicative, subjunctive, optative, imperative 
—are represented in them; and that the frequency of their occurrence is in the 
order named. To these may be added a single example of the so-called conditional 
tense, or preterit from the future-stem. 

As in other languages, the indicative is the mode found in the great majority of 
instances, claiming in the Rig-Veda about 88 per cent. of the whole number. In 
general, the familiar Greek rule prevails: that the indicative is used when the 
antecedent of the relative is definite, unless the general sense of the passage 
requires another mode. After an indefinite antecedent, in conditional clauses, the 
same mode is not uncommon; but in a majority of cases the subjunctive—less often 
the optative—takes its place. The following are a few examples: ‘All that is 
auspicious which the gods favor’ (dvanté) (ii. 23.19); ‘No one harms him from 
near or far who is (bhdvati) under the guidance of the sons of Aditi’ (ii. 27.13): 
‘He gains every kind of treasure whom thou furtherest’ (énvasi) (v. 28.2); ‘ For- 
tunate beyond (others) let that man be (astu) who is obedient to (riksati) thy 
laws’ (iii. 59.2). Occasionally the subjunctive and indicative are codrdinated with- 
out any evident change in sense: e. g. ‘ who despises (mdnyate) us, Maruts, or scorns 
(ninitsat) the prayer when made, his faults shall be flames to him’ (vi. 52.2). 
Other examples of the indicative after an indefinite antecedent are: i. 141.6: 
ii, 25.1; 26.3: viii. 18.13. In one passage. iii. 4.9 (ydto virdh . . , ja’yate), we find 
the indicative where the subjunctive in a purpose-clause would seem much more 
appropriate. 

Next to the indicative, the subjunctive most frequently occurs in relative clauses. 
It is found about 316 times, according to my understanding of the forms. It is fair 
to say, however, that owing to the identity of the 3d form of the subjunctive with 
the augmentiless preterit, and to the fact that the subjunctive in Sanskrit does 
not as ir Greek take a servile particle, nor does the relative assume a peculiar form, 
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such lists are liable to some amendment; still, in most instances the requirements 
of the context make the sense sufficiently certain. 

The various uses of the subjunctive in relative clauses we will treat under four 
heads: Subjunctive in Conditional clauses; Subjunctive in Purpose-clauses; Sub- 
junctive of Will; Subjunctive for the Future. The order of these categories also 
represents the relative frequency of their occurrence. The first is found about 241 
times, the second 42 times, the third 17 times, the fourth 10 times. A few doubt- 
ful eases are not counted here. As in Greek, conditional clauses with the sub- 
junctive may be divided into general suppositions and particular suppositions. In 
the first instance, the subjunctive is indefinite as to time, and is best translated by 
the present indicative ; the verb of the antecedent clause is in the present indica- 
tive, or if in the aorist or perfect, it is used in a gnomic sense. A few examples 
will illustrate this usage: ‘I hear their whips whenever they crack (vdédan) in their 
hands’ (i. 37.3); ‘What mortal delights (rdrdnat) in thy friendship, divine Soma, 
him the wise seer attends’ (i. 91.14); ‘What mighty ones seek to win (dvivdsdn) 
thy favor, victor, with hymns; having spread the barhis for a seat, supported by 
thee, Indra, they come (agman) to riches’ (ii. 10.16); ‘They call him sinful who 
approaches (nigdchat) his own sister’ (x. 10.12). In particular suppositions, the 
verb of the antecedent clause takes a mode referring to the future; the verb of 
the relative clause also has a distinctly future sense, and may often be best trans- 
lated by our future-perfect. Examples are: ‘When thou shalt have cooked 
(karasi crtim) him, then give (dattdt) him over to the fathers; when he shall have 
come (gdchati) to the spirit-world, then he shall become (bhavati) a servaut of the 
gods’ (x. 16.2); ‘Whoever shall have worshiped (da’rat) thee, him no harm shall 
reach’ (agnavat) (ii. 23.4). This use of the subjunctive to express a general or 
particular supposition after a primary tense is accordant with Greek syntax; but 
I find no example of the rule that the optative shall follow a secondary tense. In 
the one or two passages where the perfect occurs in the principal clause, it mani- 
festly has a present sense; and we shall find when we come to speak of the opta- 
tive, that it is used precisely like the subjunctive. Another interesting deviation 
from Greek usage is, that while in the latter the indefiniteness of the antecedent 
is indicated by compounding the indefinite pronoun with the relative, and by the 
use of dv with the subjunctive, in Sanskrit, on the other hand, such devices to aid 
in understanding the sense are employed almost without exception when that is 
not sufficiently clear from the mode of the verb: that is to say, when it is in the 
indicative. I am able to cite but a single example where such words are used 
with a subjunctive: viz. ‘Whenever (yada’ kadd’ ca) we express (sundvdma) the 
Soma, let Agni as messenger hasten to thee’ (iii. 53.4). With the indicative ma 
be cited vi. 75.6 (ydtra-yatra kaimdyate); viii. 82.4 (ydd adyd kacca.. . udaga 
abhi), In other elliptical expressions (vi. 46.8: x. 19.7; 20.8; 90.10; 97.10), the 
verb to be supplied is manifestly an indicative. 

The next most common use of the subjunctive in relative clauses is to denote 
purpose. Such clauses being identical in form with hortatory clauses, the line 
between them cannot be very closely drawn. Both express the will of some 
person—commonly in this text that of the speaker. The following are examples: 
‘Bring us heroic power by which we may conquer (vénsdima) enemies in battles’ 
(vi. 19.8); ‘Give riches ... by which we may subdue (abhi kramaima) men who 
are godless enem.es, and may overcome (abhy agndvama) godless tribes ’ (vi. 49.15); 
‘Which shall carry (pi’parat) us across the darkness, O bright Agvins, that power 
give us’ (i. 46.6); ‘I make for him a new, lordly song to (lit. which shail) please 
(jijosat) him, in order that (ydth@) he may hear (¢rndévat) us’ (vii. 26.1). In the 
last passage we seem to have the two ways of expressing purpose in the same 
verse. In the majority of purpose-clauses expressed by the relative pronoun and 
the subjunctive, the antecedent is indefinite. When the antecedent is definite, 
yatha or yad is employed. The propriety of this usage is obvious: since, when 
the antecedent is indefinite, the relative clause is needed to define more fully its 
character. But there is nothing in the nature of such clauses to forbid their use 
after definite antecedents, and they are sometimes so employed in Greek. We 
cannot, then, quite agree with Delbriick’s remark that relative purpose-clauses 
occur only after indefinite antecedents—at least, if our understanding of certain 
passages is correct. For example: ‘Drive forth that victorious chariot of thine, 
that we may hail (anwmddama) it (lit. which we may hail) in battle’ (i. 102.3); 
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‘Let your favor be turned toward us, that it may give (lit. which may give) great 
relief (varivovittard dsat) from distress’ (i. 107.1); ‘Hurl down from heaven thy 
thunderbolt, that with it thou mayest (lit. with which thou shalt) merrily burn 
down (nija’rvah) the enemy.’ 

In certain passages, the verb seems to express more directly exhortation, obli- 
gation, or, more mildly, prayer. These cases I have called, with Delbriick, the . 
subjunctive of will. They shade off on the one side into purpose-clauses, and on 
the other into expressions of futurity. Examples are: ‘Praise the Agni of Deva- 
vata, O Devacravas, who shall be (dsat) the lord of men’ (iii. 23.3); ‘May the 
chant exalt Indra, which Indra may the offering and Soma exalt (vérdhdat); the 
prayer, song, hymn, devotion exalt’ (vdrdhdt) (vi. 38.3, 4). In viii. 20.15, we seem 
to have an interchange of clauses. As it stands we must read, ‘ He was fortunate 
by your aid in former dawns, Maruts, who shall be (dsati) so now also.’ The more 
natural form would be, ‘Whoever was fortunate by your aid in former dawns, 
may he also be so now.’ 

In expressions of will, it is said that the will resides in the first person, and that 
obligation expresses the condition of the second or third person. We can quote one 
passage where the subjunctive seems to represent an obligation resting on the first 
person: ‘Tell me, ye gods, by what path I ought to bring (vdhdani) the oblation to 

ou’ (x. 52.1). 

: The last use of the subjunctive in relative clauses which we shall note is that 
in which it approaches the sense of the future indicative. This use is appropri- 
ately called by Delbriick the subjunctive of expectation. It is common to speak 
of it as a softened, i. e. a doubtful, future; but [ question whether the Vedic usage 
does not lie nearer to the primitive idea of the subjunctive, that of will, rather 
than to the later and weaker sense of contingency. Thus, i. 113.11, after speak- 
ing of the appearance of the dawn to the men of old, and its present rising before 
his eyes, the poet adds: ‘Those are coming who shall see (pd¢ydn) her hereafter.’ 
To his mind, no phenomenon of nature is so unfailing as the recurrence of the 
dawn; and the firmness of his confidence is expressed by the subjunctive. A 
passage where the sense is not quite so obvious is vii. 87.7: ‘We long to be guilt- 
less before Varuna, who will (assuredly) pardon (mr/déydati) him who hath com- 
mitted sin.’ Here the worshiper seems to express unfaltering, child-like trust 
in the loving compassion of the god. This use of the subjunctive is not of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

A few cases of improper subjunctives are not included in the above classifica- 
tion; they are perhaps rather to be understood as indicatives. 

The optative, as a comparatively infrequent form, occurs in relative clauses far 
less often than the subjunctive ; still it not only is occasionally found in its proper 
sense of wishing, but it also begins to usurp the functions of the subjunctive, 
which it has mainly supplanted in the later language. 1. The optative of wish- 
ing: ‘Receive this prayer of mine, Maruts, by whose power we wish to live 
(tarema) a hundred winters’ (v. 54.15). This passage might be easily understood 
as a purpose-clause. ‘To us, who wish to conquer (sénema) by thy aid, . ... thou 
didst give over Vigvaripa, Tvastar’s son’ (ii. 11.19). 2. The optative in condi- 
tions: ‘ Let the mighty bull roar . . . whenever he is aroused’ (juguryd’t) (i. 173.2); 
‘ What priest knows (vidyd’t) the solar hymn, he deserves the bride’s garment’ 
(x. 85.34). 3. The optative in purpose-clauses: ‘Grant us renown in heroes, by 
which we may outshine (citéyema) others” (iv. 36.9); ‘Bring hither great riches, 
Agni, by which we may have enjoyment’ (mddema) (vii. 1.24). 4. The optative 
of expectation: ‘I wish to ally myself with the kind friend who will not harm 
(risyet) me’ (viii. 48.10). 

The imperative scarcely occurs in relative clauses, being found but once in its 
proper form, at i. 127.2: ‘We wish to invoke thee, the flame-haired bull, whom let 
all these tribes urge on ( pra’vantu) to haste.’ There is, however, one other passage 
in which a quasi-imperative is used, i. 63.8: ‘Do thou, divine Indra, make this 
sparkling libation flow around like floods of water, with which grant (ydnsi) us 
life.’ 
As we have noticed already, the conditional form of the verb occurs once: ii. 30.2. 

After this compendious statement of the modes used in relative clauses, and the 
principal senses in which they are employed, I have only two remarks to add: 1. 
It appears that in conditional relative clauses the mode of the verb is not deter- 
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mined by the tense of the verb in the antecedent clause; 2. As might be expected, 

the order of the clauses has no effect upon the modes. On the contrary, the 

nature of the relative clause seems to have an influence upon the order; for while 

on the whole the antecedent clause stands first in a small majority.of cases, yet in, 
relative conditional clauses, in which the relative clause precedes in order of 

thought, it precedes in position also in about the ratio of 14 to 1. On the other 

hand, in purpose-clauses, where the relative clause follows in order of thought, it 

foliows in position also almost invariably. 


LIST OF CITATIONS. 

Sub. in rel. cond. clauses (antecedent indefinite), i. 27.7°; 30.15; 35.6; 37.3; 42.2; 
46.3; 48.15; 54.5; 63.2; 68.6°; 70.6; 71.67; 73.8; 77.2,4; 82.1; 84.16; 86.7; 91.14, 
20; 93.3, 8; 94.157; 100.11; 101.8; 113.10; 121.7, 12; 122.12; 123.3; 127.7; 132.5» 
6?; 139.1, 8; 156.2?; 164.16; 165.7, 10; 166.14? 167.2; 169.4; 174.4; 179.3; 180.1, 
2; 186.9: ii. 1.15; 11.3, 16; 14.8; 23.4, 7, 14, 30.1, 74; 31.2; 3410: iii.6.7? 
8.12; 10.3; 30.5; 51.11; 53.4: iv. 2.6%, 74, 8°, 9%, 10; 4.10; 11.2; 12.2; 16.11, 17°; 
23.4; 24.73, 10; 41.11; 42.6%; 55.2: v.3.5,7; 4.11; 27.4; 29.13; 30.3; 33.2 ;[37.5; 
42.10; 49.4; 50.4; 56.2; 60.6; 62.6; 73.5; 79.7: vi.2.4,5; 4.1; 5.4%; 9.3; 15.14; 
25.4%, 6,7; 26.1; 45.14, 23; 46.13; 52.2; 56.4; 59.4; 60.1; 67.8, 112; 68.4: vii. 16. 
7; 20.6, 7, 8; 25.1; 30.3°,4; 32.5, 7, 11,13; 40.1,3; 42.4; 47.2; 50.2; 56.22; 57. 
4; 60.11; 65.2; 66.4; 70.6; 85.4; 88.3%, 6; 93.3, 5; 98.4°; 100.1°; 103.4: viii. 1.31; 
13.6%, 28; 19.14, 30; 31.14; 45.6; 50.12? 55.4; 58.7; 69.9; 82.28, 29, 30; 85.12; 89. 
1;92.4: ix.72.2; 102.5: x. 2.3, 4°; 3.2; 10.11%, 12; 11.7, 12.1, 4, 6?; 15.6; 16. 
2%, 11; 27.10, 11; 31.10; 37.5; 43.5; 45.9; 50.3; 53.8; 61.4, 23; 87.13?; 91.11; 93. 
5; 95.12; 96.9; 97.17; 99.8; 148.3; 155.1 = 241. 

Sub. in purpose-clauses—indef, ant., i. 8.1; 46.6; 140.12; 166.14: ii.38.11: iii. 
13.4: iv. 41.1? v. 23.1; 37.3: vi. 16.36; 19.8; 33.1%; 48.12; 49.157; 68.1: vii. 
26.1; 53.3; 56.15: viii. 1.8°; 6.24; 19.15; 27.22: 49.12: ix. 9.2; 97.51; 101.9: 
x. 44.9; 63.6; 68.10; 85.372; 98.3; 113.10 = 36. Def. ant.? i. 102.3; 107.1: ii. 
20.3; 30.5: iii. 62.10: viii. 19.20 = 6. 

Sub. of will, i. 70.8; 176.5; 185.6: iii, 23.3; 33.8: vi. 17.11; 22.10; 38.48: 
vii. 61.2: viii. 20.15? 24.27: ix. 108.14: x. 29.8; 52.12? = 17. 

Sub. of expectation, i.113.11: iv.55.2: vi. 12.2: vii. 87.7: viii. 92.11: x. 
10.10; 53.9; 74.42; 96.8 = 10. 

Doubtful cases, i.100.14: iii.44.3: vi. 12.5: vii. 56.16: viii. 2.39; 60.11. 

Optative of wish, ii.11.19: v.54.15: wi19.7: vii. 3.7; 56.24. condition, i. 
173.2: v. 34.8: vi. 16.46: viii. 19.11: x. 85.34.—purpose, i. 30.13: iv. 36.9: 
vii. 1.24: viii.40.1.—expectation, viii. 48.10. 

Imperative, i. 63.8 (yavsi); 127.2. Conditional, ii. 30.2. 

Totals: Subjunctive, 316; Optative, 15; Imperative, 2; Conditional, 1. 


7. On certain Irregular Vedic Subjunctives or Imperatives, by 
Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md.; presented by Prof. Lan- 
man, of Cambridge. 


The Vedic forms referred to are those of the types stota, juhdéta, krnéta; étana ; 
karta, tyarta; gdnta; ddédita; undtta—appearing at first sight to be so-called 
imperfect subjunctives, but having irregularly strong stem-forms with accent on 
the stem, instead of on the ending. The words of this form occurring in the Rig- 
Veda were first stated, with their number of occurrences in that text. They have 
been (by Delbriick and Whitney) regarded as simple variations of the regular 
forms stutd, juhutd, etc., perhaps under government of the belief that they were 
the product of metrical needs. But this seems wrong; because the short vowel 
would rather have been lengthened to make it suit the iambic cadence, nor 
would the accent have been shifted: cf. ywyopimd, with metrically altered root- 
vowel but unchanged accent (reg. ywyupima). It is indisputable that the forms 
originated in some way from metrical needs. A detailed examination (given in 
full in the paper) of the passages where they occur shows that, for example, of 
the 66 occurrences of forms with irregular 0, 35 occur in the cadence of the 
verse, where a long vowel is most imperatively demanded, and most of the 
remainder where the heavy syllable is either required or strongly favored; and 
the same thing is substantially true of the other classes of the words under dis- 
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cussion. The forms showing an 4, it was urged, are particularly calculated to 
make it improbable that the category represents a modification of augmentless 
subjunctives; since, for example, pund’ta and punitd are metrically equivalent; 
while ddddta ete. are so remote in form and accent from datéd etc. that their sup- 
posed formal correlation is extremely improbable. 

The following theory of the formation was then proposed. In the division of 
subjunctives with mode-sign a and secondary endings, if we look at Prof. Avery’s 
lists of forms from the Rig-Veda, we shall be struck by the fact that the 2d and 
3d dual, and especially the 2d plural, are entirely unrepresented. The exclusion 
of so important a case as the 2d plural from an otherwise well-developed cat- 
egory is d priori improbable. It is even not to be doubted that just here must be 
sheltered such forms as pund’ta and dddata, which are in all respects regular sub- 
junctives save that their ending is secondary. And this furnishes the key for the 
others also. If we look over the subjunctive forms possible from a stem ¢rnu, for 
example, we find ¢rnutd, erndvatha, and *¢rndvata. It is seen at once why an 
additional form was needed: none of these, being of four light syllables, is fit for 
use in iambic cadence. Nothing is more natural than that the least usable among 
them, “*¢rndvata (since th at least occasionally makes position), should be remod- 
eled. Accordingly, forms like ¢rnéta, juhdéta, étana, kdrta, are to be regarded as 
contracted or apostrophized from the hypothetical erndvata, juhdvata, dyatana, 
kérata. This may be urged with especial emphasis for the o-forms; for the met- 
rical correlation of ava and o is established by many instances which cannot be 
impugned. A few cases of such eorrelation were given as examples, the point 
not having been fully worked up. Thus the “weak” stem maghon- for magha- 
van-; and maghavan has even sometimes to be read for written maghon, as at 
RV. vi. 65. 3; as gdvas for gés (i. 181. 8), dvasadhisu for ésadhisu (vi. 3. 7), and 
rdvadasi for rédasi (i. 62. 7); and stdvante seems clearly to require to be read 
sténte at vi. 26.7. Compare also vocatives like aghos and bhagos from aghavas 
and bhagavas, and the relation of ¢rona to ¢ravana—without resorting to such 
doubtful etymologies (BR.) as ostha from avastha. Analogous is the correlation 
of avi with @: sthdvirasya is to be read as sthi’rasya‘at RV. vi. 18. 12, and 
sthi’ram as sthaviram at vi. 19. 10. Compare the contraction of causative aya to 
ein Prakrit. Cases in which original etymological ara and ana become ar and an 
are not, to be sure, found; but extensions of ar or ra to two syllables are well- 
known; and cases have been pointed out in which na is to be read as ana. 

The points, then, which cause the explanation here given to be proposed with 
some confidence are these. The language furnished no iambic forms for these 
persons; they had to be supplied by some secondary process. These very cases 
are wanting in the scheme of the subjunctive; aud a form like ¢rndta is the most 
natural modification for metrical purposes of ¢rndvata. As negative evidence 
may be added that the forms in question do not occur with the negative ma— 
which is in accordance with the fact that md is used with the augmentless and 
not the thematic subjunctive. The single exception (RV. ii. 30. 7) is one of the 
two cases where o occurs in a syllable which is more usually light. 

At first sight, the whole theory seems endangered by the fact that there are 
also augmented imperfect forms (as akrnotana, dkarta, djaganta, ddadata, dbrav- 
itana). But it is @ priori not unlikely that on the analogy of forms like krnota 
and krnuta there should be formed an akrnota to akrnuta. Moreover, these 
imperfects, not numerous, occur under peculiar conditions, Of the 14 occur- 
rences, 10 are found in the 1st and 10th Books (5 in the rbhu-hymn i. 161); 3 in- 
the rbhu-hymn iv. 35; the remaining one at vii. 33. 4. 

Prof. Bloomfield’s paper closed with the expression of an intention to work the 
whole subject over again as soon as other engagements permitted, and with an 
invitation of criticism and suggestions. 

In response to the author’s request, Prof. Whitney offered some remarks upon 
the theory. Prof. Bloomfield was mistaken, he said, in supposing that his gram- 
mar intended to suggest a theory as to the character and origin of these forms; 
he had been careful simply to note and describe them, as forms showing the ordi- 
nary characteristics of a strong stem where a weak one was to be expected. 
Especially was it far from his thought that the irregular forms should have been 
called out by metrical needs, since he utterly disbelieved in such an — 
cause. Ifa Vedic verse-maker has two equivalent forms to use, as krnutd an 
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krnéta, he will naturally put each of them into the place which it fits, or where in 
the loose and easy structure of Vedic metre it can be tolerated: and the detailed 
discussion of the metrical uses of the two classes of forms in the paper was 
nothing but an illustration of this innocent fact, and had no force to prove any- 
thing. If there is only one form, as krnutd, the poet puts it where it can go, and 
fills up the rest of the verse with something else. To assume that there is any- 
thing in the metrical form of krnauté which leads to the creation of a krnéta for 
other metrical places seemed to the speaker inadmissible, and he was glad to take 
this opportunity to protest earnestly against it, since it is by no means uncom- 
mon. No small part, for example, of Benfey’s interminable discussions of the 
pada- and sanvhitd-differences of reading in Vedic texts was in his opinion vitiated 
by it; and it would be easy to refer to other examples. Of course, like every- 
thing else of the kind, the metrical convenience of doublets like krndéta krnuté is 
liable to be extended beyond its natural limits; an unskilful versifier will make, 
for example, a kardéta beside kurutd; and such things will be done the more, the 
more unvernacular the language and the more artificial the style. So, in view of 
the widely prevailing equivalence of active and middle forms in Sanskrit, the 
epics unquestionably sometimes, purely metri causd, say e. g. bhavate for bhavati ; 
but they would never think of saying bhavati, because there is no genuine form 
like the latter. So also, doubtless, there are some inorganic cases of final @ for a 
in Vedic words; but it is because there are so many real cases of variation in 
quantity of the final vowel to serve as justification of the protraction. And in the 
discussion of such double forms, one should never be content to say “ this is met- 
rical,” which means nothing and explains nothing; the question should rather be: 
is this a historical form, or is it only the imitation of such, made upon this or that 
analogy? If one is allowed simply to plead that a given heavy vowel is explained 
by the metre, there is nothing in the way of our admitting a set of variant forms 
for every word in the language, fitting it to all the conceivable exigencies of 
metrical use. 

As regards, also, the filling-in of a theoretically deficient scheme of subjunctive 
inflection, Prof. Whitney was disinclined to admit the suggestions of the paper. 
Instead of lists of forms from the Rig-Veda alone, the paragraphs (560, 562) in 
his grammar devoted to this point might well have been consulted and referred to 
by Prof. Bloomfield, since they state the facts of subjunctive formation as derived 
from the whole body of literature, both Veda and Brahmana, in which subjunc- 
tives occur. It is only in two active persons, the 2d and 3d singulaf, that the- 
matic subjunctive forms are made with both primary and secondary endings; in 
four of the remaining persons only with primary, and in three only with sec- 
ondary. Among these seven deficient persons, there wonld seem to be no good 
reason for selecting one or two whose deficiency should be painfully felt and 
sought to be supplied; we might, for instance, as naturally expect a krndvdmas and 
krnavanti and krnivam to be added as krndvata, The explanation of the strange 
distribution of endings inthe subjunctive active, while in the middle they are 
almost exclusively primary, is still to seek; but by the assumption of double 
forms in the 2d plural it does not appear to be brought any nearer. 

But further, the paper does not take account of all the forms which might 
claim the right to be brought into the discussion. There are in the imperative a 
number of 2d persons singular also, made upon the strong instead of upon the 
weak stem: in the Rig-Veda, yuyodhi and gigidhi (to which may be added edhi, 
if, as generally believed, it comes from as-dhi); from other texts, grndhi, grhnahi, 
punahi, ernahi, strnahi, and the middle rardsva; and the augmentless qguasi-sub- 
junctive yuyothds (RV.) should be mentioned with them. There can be no ques- 
tion here of contracted subjunctives; they are simply forms made with the usual 
ending, from the strong stem: and if the 2d singulars, why not the 2d plurals 
likewise? There is at least a primd facie probability that all these irregular second 
persons belong together, and are to be explained together. 

Objection is also to be made to the treatment of such forms as kérta and gdnta 
on one plane with the rest. These do not belong to the present-system, but to 
the root-aorist; and although this is in its inflection mainly accordant with an 
imperfect of the root-class, yet (as pointed out in the grammar, § 831-3) its stem 
is especially liable to irregular strengthening, and about as large a proportion of 
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the forms in the first person plural show the strong stem as of those in the 
second. 

For these reasons, while acknowledging the ingenuity of Prof. Bloomfield’s 
theory, we can hardly accept it as satisfactorily explaining the irregularity with 
which it deals. 


8. Was there at the head of the Babylonian Pantheon a deity 
bearing the name Hl? by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge, Mass. 


This question is one of no small interest, and has been variously answered. 
The affirmative has been espoused by most writers on the Babylonian religion, 
including some of the best Assyrian scholars. On the other hand, Prof. Tiele. in 
his Histoire Comparée des Anciennes Religions (pp. 181, 182), denies the validity of 
the argument; and very recently, as a correspondent from Germany has informed 
us, Prof. Fr. Delitzsch has also surrendered his belief in a Babylonian Ei (cf. the 
‘Hebrew Student,” Morgan Park, Chicago, for Feb., 1883). Yet £1 still has his 
friends. Prof. Schrader of Berlin and Prof. G. Rawlinson of Oxford have re- 
affirmed his existence in two works published during the current year (Schrader: 
Die Keilinschrifien und das Alte Testament, ed. 2, p. 11; Rawlinson: “The Relig- 
ions of the Ancient World:” pp. 37. 38). ° 

This paper will first attempt to show that Rawlinson’s proof is based on mis- 
translations, and will then examine some other grounds claimed for the existence 
of a god £lor Ji. Rawlinson is himself evidently not acquainted with the Assyrian 
literature in the original, but has taken all his translations at second-hand. Still, 
his book purports to be scientific in its methods, to give only facts without theo- 
ries: in his own words, to collect “materials which may serve as a portion of the 
data, when the time comes, if it ever comes, for the construction of the science in 
question "—i. e. the “Science of Religion” (p. 3). His book then is professedly 
critical, and in it he asserts the existence of a Babylonian Zi, or rather J7 or Ra 
(pp. 37, 38). His proof-texts are found in the faulty translations of ‘‘ The Records 
of the Past.” He confesses indeed that the very name of the supposed god Ji “is 
not of frequent occurrence.” In a foot-note (p. 37) he gives several references to 
the “ Records.” 

The first is translated in the “ Records” (v.21): “From all the enemies of 
Ashur, the whole of them, I exacted laber. I made, and finished the repairs of, 
the temple of the goddess Astarte, my lady, and of the temple of Martu, and of 
Bel, and Il, and of the sacred buildings and shrines of the gods belonging to my 
city of Ashur.” The original text (I. R. 14.85 ff.) should be translated: “ After I 
had subdued the enemies of the god Ashur in all their boundaries, I restored and 
finished the temple of Jshtar of Ashur(?), my lady, the temple of Raman, the 
temple of Muliabara (?), the house of divinity (?), the decayed temples of my city 
Ashur.” What here concerns us is the expression bit ilu Mullabara, written bit an 
éntra, The translation of the “ Records” seems to take én with the preceding 
ilu as an ideogram with the value Bé, which it often has; to take a as the con- 
nective, certainly its usual value; and to understand ra as an ideogram represent- 
ing the god Ra or Jl. It would be a sufficient objection against thus dividing the 
signs én 2 ra to point, with Dr. Lotz, in his comment on this combination (Die 
Inschrijten Tiglathpileser’s I. p. 168), to another list of gods where the name of this 
deity occurs (III. R. 66, obv. 5). Lotz gives also his grounds for reading the 
name Mullabara. But if this second passage were unknown, the translation in 
the “‘ Records” would still be very improbable, because both the word Dit ‘ house, 
temple’ and the determinative ilu ‘god’ are wanting before the sign ra: proof 
that ra could not as an independent word be of the same class as Jshtar and Ra- 
man, and consequently not the name of a deity. And even if ra here did rep- 
resent a god Ji, he would be only a member of the Assyrian Pantheon. This 
passage then would prove absolutely nothing for a Babylonian god J/ or El, except so 
far as his existence might be inferred from his presence in the Assyrian Pantheon. 

The second reference might seem to lend more support to Rawlinson’s theory 
(“ Records,” v. 129). The original reads (I. R. 56, col. 7, 1. 13; I. R. 57, col. 7, 1. 
14, 15): ‘The many kings preceding me whose names ilu appointed unto royalty.’ 
If the text here be correct, we might translate ilu by ‘the deity,’ or understand it 
to be the name of a god //. The latter would, however, only be admissible if we 
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had independent evidence of /?’s existence. But the highest god in the Babylo- 
nian pantheon of Nebuchadnezzar was undoubtedly Marduk, and the passage is 
from one of this king’s inscriptions. It is to Marduk that the same text gives such 
titles as bél ilani ilu Marduk, ‘lord of the gods, the god Marduk’ (col. 4, 1. 8; col. 
7, 1. 24), and bél shigilli ildni, ‘the lord, the leader of the gods’ (col. 9, |. 47). 
Many gods are mentioned in the text, but Marduk towers above them all. He is 
the ilu, ‘the deity’ par excellence. We shall return to this subject later. 

Rawlinson’s next two references to the “ Records” are from a translation by 
Oppert. The signs here read El are an én kit (cf. original I. R. 70, col. 3, 1. 9; 
col. 4, 1. 2). The an or ilu is the determinative for ‘god,’ and én kit is the very 
frequent combination for the god Bél (e.g. IV. R. 61, 30-15; Dour-Sarkayan, p. 
24, |. 2, compared with p. 26,1. 2). Oppert has himself elsewhere in the “ Rec- 
ords” (xi. 20: the original is I. R. 36.58) correctly translated an én kit by Bél; 
while in still another place (‘* Records,” xi. 24) he has combined his two readings 
and given us a third, Bél-£i. Here he evidently means only to say that he regards 
Bél and El as convertible terms, or rather that Bé is El. But Rawlinson misun- 
derstood him, and hence he tells us that in two of the passages the name E/ “ seems 
to stand for Bél, who is called Bé-El sometimes” (p. 37, note). Let the future 
writer on the “ Science of religion” beware of such “ data” as these! 

The “ Records” (v. 118) have another mention of the god Z/, but the translation 
is hopelessly incorrect. The original (I. R. 54, col. 2, |. 60), an an shu par (?) an ki, 
could never mean ‘(the statue) of the god Ei, the beauty of the sphere.’ It is to 
be read ilini shu-par (?) shamé irsiti, ‘the gods in the presence (?) of heaven and 
earth.’ The same expression occurs elsewhere (V. R. i. 86), except that the plural 
ikini is expressed, not by doubling the sign an an, but in the more usual way, an 
mesh. 

Equally unfortunate is the argument for the existence of a god JI (Zl) or Ra 
drawn from the Accadian name of the city Babylon, which Rawlinson informs us 
(p. 38) was Ka-ra. On the contrary, this name was Ka-dingir, generally written 
Ka an ra, where ra is what is known as a “ phonetic complement,” indicating that 
the preceding sign an is an ideogram for a word ending in the letter r (ka = 
Assyrian bdbu, ‘gate,’ Arabic bdbu: cf. Delitzsch, Lesestiicke, p. 52, 1. 233; and 
for dingir = Assyrian ilu, ‘god,’ ef. ib. p. 46, 1.2). The name Bab-ilu is then a 
literal translation into Assyrian from the Accadian Ka-dingir, ‘gate of god.’ As 
dingir was the generic term for ‘deity’ among the Acecadians, so was ilu among 
the Babylonians and Assyrians. Far from meaning ‘the gate of Ji,’ it more prob- 
ably means simply ‘ gate of deity,’ without reference to a special god or even to 
a single god. This seems to be also Schrader’s present opinion (K. A. T.*, pp. 
127, 128). The word ilu often occurs where there is no thought of a particular 
god: e.g. I. R. 36.64, where Sargon appoints for his new capital, Dér-Sharrukén, 
persons who shall teach the inhabitants palah ili u sharri, ‘the fear of god and 
of king,’ i. e. ‘of the gods and of the kings.’ Elsewhere there is mention of the 
food or the clothing ‘of god and of king’ (cf. Judg. ix. 13). 

Prof. Rawlinson says (p. 38) that the god J “ was certainly regarded as the head 
of the pantheon;” and yet, perhaps because he was “a somewhat shadowy 
being,” the Babylonians “frequently omit him from lists which seem to contain all 
the other gods” He cites as a case of such omission an inscription of the very 
ancient king Agu-kak-rimé (“‘ Records,” vii. 3 ff.). But the original (V. R. 33, col. 
7, 1. 36) has in the list cited the very ideograms (an én kit) on which Oppert’s and 
Rawlinson’s Bél-Elis based. The same ideogram occurs also in the 5th line of 
this inscription; but as it is in both cases correctly translated ‘ Bél’ in the “ Rec- 
ords,” Rawlinson is thus prevented from recognizing his imaginary Bé-Ei. This 
list (“‘ Records,” vii. 7,8) is by no means intended to give the names of all the 
principal gods. It omits Jshtar, the greatest of the goddesses. But that Jshtar 
was one of the chief deities of Agu-kak-rimé’s pantheon is seen by the fact that 
she is mentioned in the opening of the inscription (1. 9) along with the great gods 
Anu, Bél, Ea, Marduk, Sin, and Shamash. 

We pass now to the examination of some other passages in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. One of these is an én kit an an an sur ut (I. R. 63, col. 7, 1. 24; V. R. 
34.48 a), and has been generally understood until recently to contain the names of 
three gods, Bél, El, and Marduk. As we have above seen, an én kit are indeed the 
signs which very often represent the god Bé; an sur ut are the signs for the god 
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Marduk. t was therefore very naiuial to see in an an another deity, i. e. the god 
fi. This interpretation commits, however, a double mistake; an én kit is not here, 
as it often is, the god Bél, is indeed not a proper name at all, but means Dé ‘ lord,’ 
while an an is to be read tldni, ‘the gods.’ We should then have in transliteration 
bél ilini Marduk, ‘the lord of the gods, Marduk,’ in which Marduk and the ‘lord 
of the gods’ are synonymous expressions. The reading bél iléni Marduk, ‘the 
lord of gods, Marduk,’ recommends itself by its bare announcement, is perfectly 
consonant with what we know to have been the high regard of the Babylonians for 
this deity, and is raised above all doubt by line 44 in a Nebuchadnezzar inscrip- 
tion recently acquired by the library of Harvard University. This line has the 
signs an sur ut an én kit ni ni, which are to be read Marduk bél ildni, i.e. ‘ Mar- 
duk, the lord of gods.’ Here Marduk precedes the appositive title bél iléni, and ni 
ni has taken the place of an an. But ni ni is a well-known way of writing ildéni: 
ef. for instance II. R. 55.1 6, where the writing bé-lit ni-ni stands for the goddess 
whose name is often written bé-lit an mésh: i.e. bélit ilani (I. R. 36.60); or cf. 
V. R. 34.526, where for ni ni another copy reads an an, i.e. ildni, ‘the gods.’ 
Compare further the expression idéni (written ni ni) bdni'a, ‘the gods, my cre- 
ators’ (IV. 17.24 5). 

It is also not without analogy when an én kit, the special combination of signs 
for the god Bél, is employed instead of the usual simple én as a common name for 
bél, ‘lord.’ The same secondary application of a sign is seen in the large charac- 
ter pronounced @ and used as a connective of words. This 2 is, so far as I have 
observed, never employed in the older literature as a syllable, but is always an 
independent word meaning ‘and,’ or it is occasionally an ideogram (as in Mulia- 
bara above). But in some of the texts of Nebuchadnezzar 2 is used both as a 
connective and as a syllable, specially in the word ra-bi-2 ‘great: e.g. Marduk 
bél ra-bi-a, ‘Marduk, the great lord’ (V. R. 34.114); bél ra-bi-d Marduk, ‘the 
great lord, Marduk’ (V. R. 34.55 6; cf. also I. R. 51, col. 1, 10). 

Another passage supposed—by Schrader, for instance (K. A. T.?, 11)}—to be posi- 
tive proof of the existence of a god J1, is on a lexicographical tablet containing a 
list of gods (II. R. 48.24 ff.). Part of this bilingual tablet contains on the left 
certain signs and on the right the names of certain deities, written ideographically 
or phonetically, represented by those signs. First comes iu, then ish-tar. These 
are followed by Anu, Bél, and Ea, the members of the first triad in the Pantheon. 
Then come Sin, Shamash, Raman, constituting the second well-known triad. 
After these are Marduk and his spouse, Zirpanitu ; Nabu and his spouse, Zashmétu. 

Now it is claimed that this list gives the names of the Babylonian gods with 
their relative rank, and that tu at the head of the list is the supreme god, i. e. 
the god Ji or El. Jsh-tar, the second name, is also understood to be the well- 
known goddess Jshtar. Of course, then, she must be the second in rank, next to 
£i, and higher than Anu, Bél, and Ha. 

The date of this tablet is not known, though it is perhaps very old. The men- 
tion of a Sargon, who is probably the Sargon of Agane, would indicate that the 
text was not earlier than the time of this king. Now we have texts belonging to 
still earlier times, for instance a text of the old king Agu-kak-rimé (V. R. 33); 
but this text, though mentioning many of the gods, has no //; and it names the 
goddess Jshtar after Anu, Bél, Ha, and other gods. In general, leaving the list 
under discussion out of the question, I know of no evidence that Jshtar was ever 
regarded as of equal rank with the gods Anu, Bél, and Ha. In the Assyrian 
method of representing the gods by numbers, 60 stauds for Anu, 30 for Sin, the 
moon-god; while Jshtar has only 15 (Lotz, Quest. de hist.-Sabb.). The pre- 
sumption therefore is that in the list before us either ishtar is not the goddess of 
that name, or if it is, the list is not altogether arranged according to the relative 
rank of the gods. 

The most probable solution of the difficulty lies in considering both ilu and ish- 
tar in the list as representing. not two deities, but generically ‘god’ and ‘ goddess’ 
(so Tiele, Hist. Comp., p. 182), just as they in their turn are preceded by two 
signs for ‘heaven’ and ‘earth.’ The use of the word ish-tar (written an ish-tar) to 
express, not the name of a deity, but ‘goddess’ in general, would be parallel to 
what we have above seen in regard to the name Bél. And there is other proof 
that ish-tar was so used, being indeed occasionally accompanied by pronominal 
suffixes. See the expression lib-bi ili-shu 2 ilu ishtar-shu, ‘the heart of his god and 
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his goddess’ (IV. R. 8.10), and ul i-ri-man-ni tlu ish-ta-ri, ‘My goddess has not 
loved me’ (IV. R. 67.586). The word occurs even in the plural, like the 
Hebrew nAYWWY. One of Sargon’s inscriptions mentions idni a ilu ish-tar-at 
dshibulé Ashur, ‘the gods and goddesses inhabiting Assyria’ ( Khors. 176; cf. IT. 
R. 66.2). That ilu is often used for ‘god’ in general is a well-known fact, and 
some examples of such use have already been quoted. 

Still another argument for the existence of a god Zl is drawn from a passage in 
an inscription of the old Babylonian king Hammurabi or Hammuragash (Ménant, 
Manuel de la lang. assyr., 24 ed). This text begins thus: ‘I am Hammuragash, 
the mighty king, the king of Babylon, the king...of the four regions 
of the world, who fulfils the will of Marduk, the ruler who rejoices his 
(i. e. Marduk’s) heart.’ It then proceeds: ‘When itu (an) & én kit gave the 
people of Sumer and Akkad into my dominion and filled my hand... I digged the 
canal of Hammuragash, a blessing for the people, the bearer (babilat) of abundant 
waters to the inhabitants of Sumer and Akkad.’ The discussion here concerns the 
signs ilu (an) 2 an én kit, which have been read Jiu a Bél, ‘the god Ji and the 

d Bél.’ 

Beside this reading, there are sundry other possibilities. 1. A mistake in the 
text. For 2 perhaps there should be sur-ut, the similar and well-known signs for 
the god Marduk. The passage would then read Marduk bél, ‘ Marduk, the lord’ 
(an én kit, as above, representing in that case not the god Bél but the common 
noun bél, ‘ lord’). 

2. But let us suppose the text correct. Then we may read ilu a Bél, ‘ilu and 
Bél,’ and understand ilu as ‘the god, the deity.’ The question then becomes, 
which deity? In this inscription the god preéminent is Marduk, so that the pas- 
sage, while reading ‘the god and él,’ would mean ‘ Marduk and Bé.’ This 
agrees well with other parts of the inscription. [t is with the forces which Mar- 
duk gives him that Hammuragash builds his castle. Omitting the passage under 
examination, no other deity is mentioned by name except Marduk, and his name 
is mentioned twice. Marduk is then clearly the chief god of this text. In 
another short inscription of Hammuragash, Marduk is beyond all question the 
great god in this king’s pantheon. He is ca'led by such titles as ‘the great lord’ 
(bél rabii), ‘the giver of abundance’ (nadin hégaili), ‘the lord of Hammuragash,’ 
‘the lord of Eshaggil and Ezida’ (two famed temples). Hammuragash names 
himself ‘ the beloved shepherd of Marduk ;’ and he built at Borsippa a temple to 
‘ Marduk his creator’ (ana Marduk ili banishu). Prof. Tiele ( Hist. Comp. 182) offers 
the same solution, but supposes that iu stands for the god Anu, which seems to 
me less probable. 

One might go a step further, and maintain that, so far as our information 
extends, Marduk is from the earliest times of the national history the chief Baby- 
lonian deity in point of rank, and that therefore there was no place for a 
supreme god £/ or 

Another paragraph should discuss the use of the word ilu in proper names. It 
is well known that both Babylovians and Assyrians were very fond of compound- 
ing proper names of several elements, one of which should be the name of a deity. 
The result of an examination of proper names containing ilu would be to show 
that this word does not represent a particular deity, but simply ‘god,’ as we saw 
above in the case of Bab-ilu, ‘Babylon.’ This is not saying that i/u would mean 
the same god in each case. Zikar-ilu, for instance, ‘Servant of ilu,’ might mean 
servant of Ashar, servant vf Marduk, servant of Bél, according to the preferences 
of the family in conferring the name. 

On general grounds also it might be argued that there was no superior god JI 
in the Babylonian pantheon. It is on all sides admitted that he must have been 
a very vague, indefinite being, whose functions no one can define. The system 
was complete without him. Anu was god of the heavens, Bél of the earth, Ha of 
the deep. The planets also had their special deities. In Assyria, Ashir was the 
national god, excelling in power all others. In Babylon this dignity belonged to 
Marduk. If a supreme god J] existed, he ought to have taken some part in the 
conduct of affairs, either of gods or of men; this he seems never to have done. 

Further, in the Babylonian account of Creation and the Deluge, many gods 
appear, but a god JI never. Likewise in the accounts of the Babylonian gods 
which have been left us in Greek by Berosus and Damascius, /7 has no place. 
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And, in general, in the older Babylonian system (for it is supposed that the idea 
of the supremacy of // became obscured in later times), we may the less expect to 
find a god to whom the other members of the pantheon are subject. This would 
be an approach to monotheism which the Babylonians down to the fall of their 
empire never made. Before the consolidation of the empire, it seems that. each 
city or province regarded its own deity as the most powerful of all; and. after 
such consolidation the national god became the most powerful, but still the other 
deities did not become his subjects. They were indeed in the estimation of the 
people inferior to the national god, but independent of him, each in his own 
sphere supreme. It is in national affairs that the supremacy of the national deity 
appears. 

For the general conclusion we might draw support of a negative kind from 
other Semitic sources. The word £/ represents neither in Hebrew nor Pheeni- 
cian the name of a supreme deity (the Arabic does not have the word), but is, as 
among the Babylonians, the general term for ‘deity.’ The Phoenicians seem not 
to have advanced beyond this point. The Hebrews went further. When they 
rose to the full consciousness of monotheism, they made use of the general term 
for deity, Hl, Elohim, in speaking of the only God. They still retained indeed the 
name Yahwe along with Hlohim, but it was because their national deity Yahwe, 
whom they had once regarded as one among other deities, had risen to be in 
meaning co-extensive with EHlohim. Yahwe has burst through national bounda- 
ries and become the J/, the ‘ god,’ of the whole world, not superior to other gods, 
but the only God, holding to all others the relation of existence to non-existence. 
This is the doctrine which comes out with such force in the second Isaiah (xlv. 5, 
6, 14, 18, 21, 22; xlvi. 9). 

It is not impossible that other passages from the cuneiform inscriptions might 
be adduced in proof of the existence of a Babylonian god Fl, but those regarded 
as strongest by the advocates of this theory have been examined, and there is no 
reasonable doubt that any others might be easily explained in agreement with the 
conclusion of the foregoing discussion. 


9. On the Bronze Crab Inscription of the New York Obelisk, 
by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia, Pa.; presented by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Those who were present at the New York meeting of the Society, just before 
the obelisk was set up in the Central Park, will remember that at the close of 
Prof. G. Seyffarth’s communication about the obelisk, I asked if he had seen the 
bronze crab, and could give a correct reading of the inscription upon it; as I had 
noticed that the published copies differed from each other, and it was important 
to get at the true reading. 

I may add that at about the same time, both before and after that meeting, [ 
had written to several gentlemen who I thought possessed sufficient interest to 
have the matter looked into; but I did not succeed in awakening their attention. 

On the 20th April last, I had my first opportunity to examine at leisure the 
crab and its inscriptions, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York (where 
the crab now is) being closed, and the stand with the crab being wheeled out so 
that I could view it in any light I wished. I made careful copies and notes; and 
also brought away tin-foil impressions, and a double set of plaster casts of both 
inscriptions. 

It turns out that all the published copies are wrong. The Greek, on the outer 
side of the thick part of the claw, is as follows: 


L IH KAIZAP*> 

BAPBAPOSANEOHKE 

APXITEKTONOYNTOS 
MIONTIOY 


‘In the year 18 of Cesar 
Barbarus set [it] up, 
The architect being 

Pontius.’ 


- 
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The inscription as published in W. R. Cooper’s “A Short History of the Egyp- 
tian Obelisk,” (London, Bagster, n. d., first dedication and preface to 2d edition 
dated 1877), p. 48, is wrong in substituting an E for the L, and in omitting the I 
of the date. Cooper’s authority was two-fold: “Dixon’s letter in [London] 
‘Daily News,’ July 18, 1877; and illustration in [London] ‘Graphic,’ July 7, 
1877.” Cooper also remarks: “The Latin text unfortunately differs in both.” I 
believe that these two sources copied from a publication at Athens, or others in 
Alexandria, which I have not seen. 

The Lis the frequent inscription form of lambda, and stands for the old word 
for ‘year,’ whose nominative case is AvxdBag. To consider it as an E, for érec, was 
av easy mistake. As to the omission of the I in the date, that was honest; as it 
is only a few weeks since the bronze was properly cleaned; and before this ope- 
ration the I was wholly undiscernible. But it is now quite plain, and cut as 
deeply as any otber letter. 

In the first line the last two letters are indistinct; the O being smaller, and 
near the top of the line; and the = being barely legible. 

In Lieut.-Commander H. H. Gorringe’s ‘“ Egyptian Obelisks,” Plate V., facing 
p. 6, also p. 55 and p. 76, the inscription is given without the mistake in the L 
(though a period placed after it seems to me doubtful); but, for the reason men- 
tioned above, the I of the date is omitted. Also, the one word of the third line 
is wrongly separated into two: APXITEKTON OYNTOS%, doubtless by an error 
of interpretation. 

The Latin inscription, on the inner side of the claw, is difficult, and could never 
have been made out without the help of the Greek. It is not so well or so skil- 
fully cut, it is much more damaged by time, and there are other reasons, presently 
to be mentioned, for trouble and confusion. The inscription as given by Cooper 
(ubi supra) and by Gorringe (ubi supra), omitting the punctuation (which may be 
only the printer’s work, and which is not to be seen on the bronze), is as follows: 


ANNO VIII 
AVGVSTI CAESARIS 
BARBARVS PRAEF 
AEGYPTI POSVIT 


ARCHITECTANTE PONTIO 


This is wrong in several respects. The inscription contains only four lines ; 
the CAESARIS is on the first line; there is no trace whatever of the word 
AVGVSTI; and the date was clearly XVIII, and not VIII simply. But it is 
obscure, and has to be restored from the fragmentary strokes of the letters. The 
word ANNO is also very obscure, and has to be likewise restored. But I will 
first restore the inscription as it was on the bronze, and then make what remarks 
I intend at present. The inscription was as follows: 


ANNO XVIII CAKSARIS 
BARBARVS PRAEF 
AEGYPTI POSVIT 
ARCHITECTANTE PONTIO 


‘In the year 18 of Cesar, 
Barbarus Preefect 

Of Egypt set [it] up, 
Pontius being architect.’ 


(For “architect,” in both inscriptions, I might have chosen a more technical Eng- 
lish word; but it is as well to have it thus.) 

lt is plain, almost at the first glance, that a former inscription underlay the 
present one (a fact first discovered by Dr. W. C. Prime and Gen. di Cesnola); but 
I think it was only a mistake in cutting the inscription, and that it was made and 
corrected by the same engraver that made the present one. The marks of hammer 
and other tools, and perhaps of fire to soften, are quite plain in the former oblit- 
eration. The first line seems to have been made correctly; but I think that in 
making the second line the word CAESARIS was repeated, and the fault continued 
farther on in the line—at least. Before the B are traces of a CAE, apparently, 
and the lower curve in the same B is mostly part of a still legible S. The first R 
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in BARBARVS is illegible; and the second R overlies an E or an F. But I will 
not go into further particulars of that sort. Asan evidence of the character of 
the engraver’s knowledge, I will state that the P in AEGYPTI is made like a 
Greek II, with the right leg short, as often seen in inscriptions, manuscripts, and 
early printed books. The T’s in the last line extend high above the line, as rep- 
resented in Cooper’s copy; but the two last are formed on the last stroke of the 
N preceding. The F at the end of the second line (it is now impossible to say 
whether it was followed by VS) likewise extends high above its line. 

Without the aid of the Greek, only CAESARIS could be read on the first line; 
BARBARVS could never have been made out; and the P in PRAEF likewise 
would have remained undecipherable. Also, in the next line, the I in AEGYPTI 
has a mistaken (or older) stroke which makes it a good D if one chooses so to 
read it. In short, it is impossible to account for the former published reading of 
the Latin inscription. 

The matter of a supposed former inscription I forbear to go into further, as it 
would require more time than I now have at command. I have not noted all 
the peculiarities of the marks of such inscription; nor of the letters of either the 
Greek or the Latin inscription. Matters historical, also, I leave untouched, as I 
learn that Prof. Merriam of Columbia College has given the subject thorough 
study, and is preparing an article for publication which will render needless any 
further discussion on my part. I have only wished to give my independent testi- 
mony to the facts I have personally observed. 


10. On certain Sounds in the Peking Pronunciation of Chinese, 
by Mr. B. 8. Lyman, of Northampton, Mass. 


Mr. Lyman gave his views upon a few points in Chinese pronunciation which 
are wont to be made unnecessarily troublesome and deterrent to a beginner in 
the language. He had practised them through a year at Yedo under an intelli- 
gent native of Peking, and afterward verified his conclusions with a well-educated 
Peking teacher at Shanghai. 

The sound sometimes represented by sz’ is not made up of a surd and sonant 
sibilant followed by a breathing, but is simply a surd s followed by the vowel- 
sound of our e in mercy (our long “neutral vowel” before 7). The same vowel- 
sound occurs after many other consonants, and has been very variously repre- 
sented: most appropriately, perhaps (by Williams), with the German 6. 

The sounds sh and ch followed only by that vowel are pronounced with the 
tongue rolled up, as for an English r. 

The initial sound of the word for ‘man’ (jén) is written by some with 7, by 
others with 2h; it is really a y made with the tongue rolled up as above. 

The sound sometimes represented by érh, sometimes by ’rh, contains the same 
vowel-sound, of e in mercy, with our r in arm—an r made rather far back in the 
mouth. 

Wade distinguishes hy ‘h before a, é, 0, u, and hs before i and ii, what Wil- 
liams writes with simple 2. The latter is preferable, since the following vowel 
always determines the quality of the sound: in the former case, the German ch of 
ach; in the latter, that of ich, only made still further forward in the mouth, close 
behind the teeth. It is the same with the Yedo h, often mistaken by provincial 
Japanese and foreigners for the Japanese sh; it is the sound which gave Golow- 
nin such great difficulty. The English h-sound is heard in Peking Chinese only 
after ch, k, p, t, and és, where its position sufficiently separates it from the other 
sounds written with h. 

W is a short English 00, and wu has really no consonant element. In like man- 
ner, y is a short English ee, and yi is sounded exactly like 7. 

It has been sometimes held that Chinese words should not be called monosyl- 
labic when they contain three separate vowel sounds ; but these are short, and 
run together into a diphthong or triphthong. and there can be no valid objection 
to our viewing them as forming together one syllable. 

Besides such combined short vowels, Peking Chinese has what some would call 
single long vowels: which, however, seem rather to be similarly coalescing 
repeated short vowels, the first pronounced on one pitch and the second on 
another, making an upward or downward slide, such as is made in successive 
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different vowels. An unrepeated single short vowel is followed by or ng, 
which enables the slide to be made audible. These slides, on two different keys, 
a higher and a lower, are the “ tones,” a much exaggerated bugbear to those who 


are to begin the study of the language. 

11. Translation of two brief Buddhist Sitras from the Tibetan, 
by Mr. W. W. Rockhill, now of Montreux, Switzerland ; presented 
by the Corresponding Secretary. 


The two Siatras, of which I offer a translation from the Tibetan in the following 
pages, serve to show, in a certain measure, that Buddhist literature is in reality a 
comparatively meager one, if we take into consideration the immense collection 
devoted to it extant at the present time. 

1 might have taken a hundred other Sitras in the Tibetan Bkah-hgyur that 
would have equally well served my purpose; but these are especially commenda- 
ble, because they are short. It must have struck every one who has read any 
number of Buddhist works how the same stereotyped phrases, the same similes, 
occur on every page, and that one Sitra differs from another only by slight changes 
introduced into these stock phrases, and by a selection suited to the text of the 
sermon. Take the Dhammapada, the Sutta Nipdta, or the Tibetan Uddnavarga, 
and you will find the substance of nearly every Sitra in the canon; these works 
have probably been used as compendiums from which the long diffuse Sitras like 
the Lalita Vistara, or the Prajna Paramita, have been derived; but turn to 
whichever work one will, one finds the same sentiments, the same old precepts, of 
the Dhammapada and other like works. 

I do not claim that these works are in themselves among the oldest of Buddhist 
literature; on the contrary, they cannot have been composed until after the 
Dharma had been taught for a long while; but they certainly contain the best 
authenticated versions of the sayings of the Buddha Gautama. 

The founder of Buddhism addressed himself to the masses of the people, to the 
learned and to the ignorant; and to all he taught, not an elaborate system, but a 
few irrefutable truths; iu some cases, even, he enables a hopelessly stupid person 
to perceive the truth by the simple performance of some manual labor, or by the 
constant repetition of one word; but generally he teaches them to repeat a few 
lines which contain that portion of the doctrine best suited to their intelligence. 
Frequently the triviality of the simile struck their untutored minds, and in every 
case the verses were so short that it required but little application to commit them 
to memory. 

“He who, though he can only recite a few lines (of the law), walks in the way 
of the law, and has forsaken passion, anger, and ignorance, he has a share in the 
priesthood” ( Udainavarga, iv. 23; Dhammapada, 20). 

It is these oft-repeated aphorisms that have served as the basis of the greater 
part of the Sitras, which were set down in writing long after the death of the 
Buddha; and it is unquestionably a proof of the estimation in which they were 
held, to find them everywhere repeated, or so slightly altered that we cannot help 
detecting the source from which they are taken. 

For these reasons, I think that wherever we see these aphorisms, we may take 
them as the utterances of the Buddha, with much greater probability than any 
other part of the works we way have before us. The two following Sitras are 
therefore worth notice, for they are undoubtedly compilations. It is remarkable 
that, beside Sitras like these, in which moral virtues are so highly exalted, we 
find passages like the following, taken from the Brahmajala Sitra: “ Bhikshus, 
all those foolish beings who have not heard (the law), speaking in praise of the 
Tathagata, only speak of trifles, such as morality (tla), and of the removing of 
desires by seclusion ” (Bkah-hgyur, Mdo xxx. f. 110 b). 

The explanation of this discrepancy seems to lie in the fact that morality, 
charity, good will, ete., were the foundation—indispensable, it is true—the pre- 
liminary steps, of him who would reach perfect enlightenment, who would become 
a Buddha. The omniscience of which the Buddha was possessed made the more 
— virtues sink into insignificance—in the case mentioned in the Brahmajala, 
at least. 

Morality—that is to say, keeping the ten or the six commandments binding on 
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a mendicant or on a lay follower—was a virtue essential to all beings. and was a 
source of great future felicity; but this only required to be impressed upon the 
ignorant crowd; and to such were these sermons or “ trifles ” spoken. 

I have endeavored to preserve, as much as possible, the style of the gathds 
forming the latter part of the Mdaitribhdvana Sitra, which appears to me to have 
been something like a song. 

This Sitra gains especial interest from the fact that it is one of a rather numer- 
ous class of Saitras which were translated into Tibetan directly from Pali, as we 
are informed by the colophon, which says that “it was translated in the Mahavi- 
hara, in the island of Ceylon, by the great pandit Anandacri and the bahusrutya 
lotsava, the bhikshu of Qakya, Ni-ma-rgyal-mtsan dpal-bzang-po (Saryadhvaja 
cribhadra?), who (both of them) understood the two languages (Pali and Tibetan ~ 
or Sanskrit).” 

BHIKSHU PRAREJU SUTRA. 

In the language of India, Bhikshu prareju sitra; in the language of Bod (Tibet), 
Dge-slong-la rab-tu gches-pai mdo (the sitra called ‘ very agreeable to a bhikshu’). 

Praise be to him who knows all! 

I once heard the following discourse, while the Blessed One was residing in the 
Phullapadma vihdra in the great city of Qravasti, accompanied by a* retinue of 
twelve hundred and fifty bhikshus. 

Then it happened that from amidst the retinue of the Blessed One, the ariya 
called Upali, whose senses were well controlled, who was attentive, whose wisdom 
was profound, who was particularly esteemed on account of the way in which he 
could recite the disciplinary rules that had been set forth by the Blessed One, ris- 
ing up from his mat, throwing his cloak over one shoulder, touched the ground 
with his right knee with hands joined over his breast, and smilingly said to Bha- 
gavat: ‘Thou who, like a lotus, art free from the mire of the world, thou who 
art unshaken as a mountain, whose mighty body is adorned with the ornaments 
of symmetry and beautified with the flowers of signs, thou whom one gazes at 
unwearyingly, who art the best of the best, thee do I worship! 

We who are here gathered together, all of us bhikshus, we beseech the Mighty 
One to tell us these four things: 1. the nature of a bhikshu; 2. the different 
kinds (of bhikshu); 3. what constitutes (this condition); 4. the deportment (of a 
bhikshu).” 

Then the Conqueror, the Blessed One, well pleased, turned toward Updali and 
said: “Give thou only ear, Upali, and I will satisfy you by explaining what is 
becoming in bhikshus. 

The real bhikshu, being the chief ornament of the Law, the real bhikshu is a 
living diamond. 

The real bhikshu, having cast off suffering, the real bhikshu is the son of the 
Conqueror. 

The real bhikshu, having destroyed all corruption, the real bhikshu goes to the 
garden of freedom. 

The bhikshu controlling (or who controls) his whole nature, knowing the four 
fundamental (truths), and observing the two hundred and fifty (rules of the Pra- 
timoksha*), is pure and virtuous. 

There are many kinds of bhikshus: the signs and characteristics of the real 
bhikshu, of him to whom that name only really applies, are these: 

He who seeks for virtue (dge-slong = bhikshu), and who seeks for his food by 
begging, who is dispassionate, who walks in the way, whose life is correct, who 
has cast off passions, he, on account of these qualities, is a bhikshu. 

The real bhikshu is adorned, for having cast away (worldly) ornaments, he is 
well adorned. He has attained his great desire when he has cast off desires. 

The mendicant who cares about unguents, baths, choice food, jewels, (fine) gar- 
ments, collyrs, horses, elephants, palanquins, wagons and carriages, for which he 
ought not to care, is not a (real) bhikshu.” 

Then Upali said to the Blessed One: ‘‘ What the Sugata has said is obscure; I 
beseech the Sugata to illuminate with the light of his words the obscurity of his 
(previous) sayings.” 

* There are 253 rules in the Bhikshu Pratimoksha and 373 in the Bhikshuni P. 
in the Tibetan version. The Chinese Pratimoksha has 25¢ rules. 
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Then the Blessed One said: 

‘He who has cast far away gold and all the other ornaments of the world, and 
who is merciful, he is adorned with the most precious of ornaments. 

Not the garments of the world, but the garment of the doctrine, the saffron- 
colored gown, is the best of raiment. 

It is not camphor and such like, but morality, that is the best of unguents. 

It is not white, red, or such like, but faith, that is the most beautiful color. 

It is not worldliness, but application, that is the best and swiftest conveyance. 

Contemplation and the*practice of the Law is the best food, and has a sweeter 
aroma than boiled rice. 

They who in the abode of the community are dispassionate, who are content 
with a single mat, come not back again (to this world), they are truly bhikshus. 

They who, weary of the three perfections* (pradhdna) and their accompani- 
ment, become hermits, and (take up) cool dwelling places, their bodies, speech, 
and minds all well controlled, knowing the proper way to comport themselves, 
they are truly bhikshus. 

Both of these (kinds of bhikshus) arrive at the city of freedom, where they 
enjoy the perfect happiness of freedom.t+ 

He who scoffs at the alms-bowl and the other (possessions of a bhikshu), will 
be plunged in hell in molten bronze for four thousand kalpas. 

To some morality (gila) brings happiness, to others morality (i.e. the want of 
morality) is a source of suffering. ‘ 

He who has morality has the greatest blessing. He who acts against morality 
is in misery. 

He who has brought himself to perfectly observe morality, the appearance of 
that man is beautiful. 

He has nearly conquered, I consider, the man who has learnt morality; for in 
a single day he acquires an incalculable amount of merit, which vies with the fruit 
of enlightenment (bodh7). 

He who convinces himself that he understands the spirit of the Law (lit. the 
sign of victory) of the Sugata, when he is not keeping the precepts of the Law, 
that man is only devoted to form (ripa);$¢ that bhikshu I consider like a mad 
bull held by a hair, or like one who drinks acids rather than sweets. That man 
sows in a single day innumerable seeds of wickedness, and does himself all kinds 
of injuries. 

He who keeps not the ¢ila precepts, who, though not keeping the precepts, 
(thinks) that he comprehends rightly the Law of the Sugata, who approves of the 
saying that one can hold on to form (ripa) and to a home (life), that man, not keep- 
ing the precepts, perceives not the characteristics that mark all worldly (existence) 
as essentially connected with sorrow; so all the utterances of that man are evil. 

The live trunk of a tree can send forth shoots for a long time; so that man will 
talk for a long time the language of sin, and will greatly add to his wicked works.§ 

Morality is the greatest happiness! Morality is the road tofreedom! Morality 
is the field of perfection! Morality is the foundation of enlightenment! Morality 
is the chief of good things! Watch over morality as over the apple of your eye, 
for life is at stake! He who renounces it, unwise, foolish is he! 

All things that are born have but a limited existence; but morality has no such 
future. 

Thetefore, Upali and all you other disciples, watch well over these laws.” 

When the Blessed One had thus spoken, Upali and the bhikshus greatly ex- 
tolled his teaching. ° 

The sitra called Bhikshu prareju is finished. 


* Gtso-bo gsum: this most likely means Buddha, Dharma, Sangha, but in a very 
restricted sense. 
They attain arhatship or kleganirvana. 
{ “Tf one has heard little, but does carefully observe the moral laws, he, 
because he honors the moral laws, is the best kind of hearer.” Uddnavarga, xxii.8. 
Cf. Dhammapada, v. 338. 
Or it may be rendered: “ He who is born has a limited life, but he who ob- 
serves the ¢ila precepts has no such future.” 
¥ Taken from the Bkah-hgyur, xxvi“ vol. of the Mdo, f. 189, 192. 
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MAITRIBHAVANA SUTRA. 


In the language of India, Mdiiribhdvana sitra; in the language of Bod, 
Byams-pa bsgom-pai mdo (‘ the siitra on showing good will’). 

Glory to the blessed Triratna ! 

This discourse I once heard, while the Blessed One was stopping at (ravasti, at 
Jitavana, in the grove of Anathapindika. It happened that the Blessed One called 
the Bhikshus to him; and when they were in the presence of the lord Bhagavat, 
he spoke to them as follows: ‘ 

“To thoroughly emancipate the mind, one must show good will; to steadfastly 
keep it in one’s thought, one must show it to many; one must be dispassionate, 
one must make it a fundamental law, one must strictly adhere to it; to this accus- 
tom yourselves, devote yourselves. 

There are eleven blessings (attached to good will) which I will explain. They 
are as follows: one sleeps peacefully, one awakes peacefully, one has no bad 
dreams, men delight in him, supernatural beings delight in him, the gods protect 
him, fire or poison or the sword harm him not, his mind is always happy, his coun- 
tenance is beaming, he will die with his mind at peace, through his righteous deeds 
he will be born in the world of Brahma. 

Bhikshus, steadfastly keep the thought of good will in your minds, practice it, 
show it to many, be dispassionate, make it your fundamental law, strictly adhere 
to it, to this accustom yourselves, devote yourselves. These then are the eleven 
blessings. 

Bhikshus, I will tell you of yet other blessings that good will brings: 

He lives with food and drink in plenty, Which he finds near at hand, 

He lives in the midst of great abundance, The man who is not without good will. 

Where’er he goes within the town, Be it in the city or in the royal palace, 

Everywhere he meets with honor, The man who is not without good will. 

To him thieves and robbers come not, To him the king does no harm, 

He is a friend to all creation, The man who is not without good will. 

Free from anger, he happily lives at home; To mankind there shines no such 

pleasing vane, 

But he is better than them all, The man who is not without good will. 

He who shows honor, honor he will find, He who bows, to him shall others bow, 

Glory and fame shall he find, The man who is not without good will. 

He who is respectful, respect he shall find, Reverence comes to him who shows it, 

He will have the bloom of health, The man who is not without good will. 

He shines as does a blazing fire, His body like that of some (bright) god; 

He will not lose his wealth, The man who is not without good will. 

Great will be the herds, Great the grain in the field, 

Many the sons and the daughters, Of the man who is not without good will. 

Falls he from off the mountain-top, Or falls he from off a tree, 

He drops not, but (gently) reaches the earth, The manewho is not without good 

will. 

The man who climbs a phata (? or tala) tree, Cannot be shaken by the wind, 

So enemies cannot bring to harm The man who is not without good will.” 

When the Blessed One had thus spoken, the Bhikshus greatly extolled his 
teaching. 

The sitra on showing good will is finished. (Bkah-hgyur, Mdo xxx. f. 575, 576.) 


After the completion of this paper, the Society, with the usual 
vote of thanks to the American Academy for the use of its room, 
adjourned, to meet again in New Haven in October. 
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Proceedings at New Haven, Oct. 24th and 25th, 1883. 


Parsuant to adjournment, the Society met at the Library-room 
of the Yale Divinity School in New Haven, on Wednesday, 
October 24th, at 3 o’clock Pp. m., the President in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the previous meeting, the 
Committee of Arrangements reported that they had accepted on 
behalf of the Society an invitation from the Corresponding Secre- 
tary to assemble socially, with their ladies, at his house in the 
evening, meeting there other invited guests; and that the reading 
of papers would be adjourned from the end of the afternoon until 
Thursday morning at nine o’elock. 

The Directors announced that they had appointed the next 
meeting to be held in Boston, in May next, and on Wednesday 
the 7th of that month, unless the Committee of Arrangements, 
Professors Toy and Abbot, should see reason for changing the 
day. They also stated that, at the suggestion of the Treasurer, 
they had voted to omit the yearly assessment for the current year. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
chosen Corporate 

Prof. Paul Haupt, of Baltimore, Md. ; 
Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse, of New York City. 

The correspondence of the past half-year was reported on, and 
extracts from it were read: 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards writes from Bristol, Eng., Aug. 17th, 
1883, explaining that she is not (as called in the Proceedings of 
the last meeting) Mr. Poole’s assistant, but honorary secretary 
along with him to the Egypt Exploration Fund, which she had 
labored independently for many years to call into life. 

Pres’t Martin, of the Tung-wen College, writes from Peking, 
Sept. 4th, 1883, commenting on the state of affairs in China, and 

romising for the Society’s next meeting a paper on the Northern 
arbarians of Ancient China, with especial reference to the period 
preceding the erection of the Great Wall. 

Rev. L. H. Mills writes from Hannover, Sept. 15th, 1883, accom- 
panying a copy of the first volume of his work on the Zoroastrian 
Gathas, already more than once reported on by him to the Society 
and mentioned in its Proceedings. The volume is not yet pub- 
lished, but copies of it have been distributed to all the leading 
Zend scholars in Europe. The second volume, containing, besides 
the author’s commentary, an autographed Pahlavi text, a para- 
phrased version, etc., Mr. Mills hopes to have ready in six months 
more. The volume already completed was exhibited to the meeting. 
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Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse writes from New York respecting his 
new determination of the site of Lake Meeris (along with copies of 
his papers on the subject in the Revwe Archéologique and the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, for June, 
1882). 


Mr. Whitehouse claims that the determination made by Linant de Bellefonds 
has only been used to cast discredit upon the authenticity of ancient records, and 
is wholly indefensible. It is now conceded that the dyke at Kl-Lahun prevents 
High Nile from filling not only the Fayoum, but also the Wadi Reian, which Mr. 
W. discovered and surveyed in 1882. See Schweinfurth in / Exploration for May, 
1883, and Amélineau in the Revue des Questions Historiques for Oct. 1883. The 
Meeris which it is now proposed to restore would be only the southern or Reian 
basin. It would resemble in form and situation the Meridis lacus on the maps of 
Ptolemy. It would hold water enough to irrigate 1000 sq. miles of territory, and 
free Egypt from the dread of a dangerous flood. 


Communications were now called for, and were presented as 


follows: 
1. On the Phenician my Ye of the di Cesnola Collection 
in New York, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prof. Hall spoke especially of those inscriptions which come from the site of a 
temple on a tongue of land between the sea and the salines west of the Marina of 
Larnaca, the present Citium. There were two temples on this tongue of land, 
each on a little kno!]. One was a temple to Artemis Paralia, as shown by the Greek 
inscription there found. (In Cesnola’s ‘‘Cyprus” the inscriptions and temple are 
wrongly credited to Demeter Paralia, but the mistake was long ago discovered.) 
The other temple, at the end of the tongue of land, is shown by all the Pheenician 
inscriptions found there to have been erected to the deity Eshmun-Melkarth, i. e. 
sculapius-Hercules. * This deity Prof. Hall proposed to identify with Palzemon, 
or Portumus, or Portumnus, a patron of shipwrecked mariners; and he purposes 
to present a full paper on the subject at a future meeting. 


2. A Temple of Zeus Labranios in Cyprus, by Prof. I. H. Hall. 


In Cesnola’s “ Cyprus,’ at p. 283, is a short account of a visit and discoveries 
made near Fasuli, a village not far from Amathus, where thorough exploration 
was prevented by lack of tents and provisions, as well as by a fire apparently 
kindled by the natives to drive the explorers away. 

“On the summit of one of [the hills west of Amathus],” runs the account, 
“very difficult of ascent, situated between the two small villages of Dimitri and 
Fasuli, I found the ruins of an elliptical structure measuring twenty-seven feet by 
sixteen. Its area was strewn with pieces of broken statues, upon two of which 
an eagle was carved. I discovered also, on the bases of two life-size statues, to 
which the feet still adhered, Greek characters roughly but deeply cut in the cal- 
careous stone (see Appendix). I should have liked to explore this spot thor- 
oughly, as these rnins are not improbably those of a temple dedicated to Jupiter.” 
Then follows the reason for not exploring more thoroughly, stated above. 

On looking at the “Appendix” for the above reference, it appears that the in- 
scriptions here referred to are not given; the reason being that the stones were 
on their way to, or had reached, America, when that Appendix, covering the 
Greek iuscriptions, was compiled in England. The inscriptions are now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, and are rather difficult to read 
without being taken out of the cases. They had not been read or deciphered till 
I examined them last September. 

Before proceeding to the inscriptions, however, I wish to supplement the 
account given in “Cyprus,” from Gen. di Cesnola’s note-book, written at the 
time on the spot, which he kindly showed me. The note-book contains a pencil- 
sketch of the hill, with the ruins at the top, and stone fragments, as they had 
rolled down the hill on one side, and lay at the base and partly along the slope. 
It contains also a plan of the structure, from which it appears that the ellipse is 
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truncated at one end, through the middle of which end was the entrance. Near 
the other end, inside, against either wall and opposite each other, are the ped- 
estals (probably) of the two statues referred to. The note-book also contains 
sketches of the two bases which bear the inscriptions. The written entries in the 
note-book are as follows : 

“Fasnla (this is the general local pronunciation), 14 hours’ mule drive from 
Paleo-Limassol, west of Amathus. 

[Here follows sketch of the hill.] 

“ With temple at top, and fragments lying along foot of hill and a littie way up. 

“Temple found about 4 ft. below ground, made of small irregular stones. 

[Here follows the plan, with dimensions. ] 

“No remains below the foundation, and no entire statuary or statuette found 
here. 

[Here follow the sketches of the bases with feet.] 

“Found 16 fragments of statues Gr[zco-] R[oman], all life-size. Fragments 
of 2 statues, having the eagle (Jupiter ?). Greek inscriptions. Only a few hours 
of digging. Some one fired the woods purposely, and we had to stop working 
here. 

“These 16 fragments seem to belong to three statues only, of none of which 
the head was found. Most of the fragments were a few inches only buried, and 
others were found at the bottom of the hill, as if hurled down by peasants. My 
guide says he has seen the fragments where they lie when he was a boy. No 
houses near by. The little village of Fasula is the nearest point.” 

(I may mention that the statuette figured on p. 283 of “Cyprus” is mentioned 
in the note-book, and the place of its finding described. It was at a different 
place from this hill ) 

I asked Gen. di Cesnola, for reasons which will appear further on, if he found 
any sculptured axe, but he says that he did not. 

The bases with feet are of the caleareous stove of Cyprus, now made familiar 
by the sculptures in the Museum. The letters on each base are of about the 
same age, and belong, apparently, to a period limited by the third and fifth cen- 
turies A.D. They are deeply cut, in two lines to each inscription, nearly cover- 
ing the whole front edge of the stone. The letters are about an inch high, rude, 
and presenting some peculiarities in shape. One of these inscriptions (numbered 
132) reads as follows: 

(1) 

(2) MENOSATILEAQKEN or, 

Ai AaBpaviw evfauevog arédwxev, In English: 
‘Oliasas having vowed paid [it] to Zeus Labranios.’ 

In this inscription the sigma and the epsilon are of the form familiar in uncial 
manuscripts, or somewhat like the Roman ©. The omega is like that epsilon 
turned so that the curved side is downward. The mu is sprawling, with the two 
inner strokes joined in a curve. The kappa is turned on its side, so that what is 
usually the vertical stroke is nearly horizontal, with the oblique strokes hanging 
helow it. The upsilon extends below its line, quite across the face of the stone 
(the last nun of the second line being reached just before it), and so does the <i, 
which has a form much like that of the earlier uncial manuscripts. 

The other inscription (numbered 105) is as follows: 

(1) 

(2) NOZATLEAQKH or, 

Anugtpic Ai AaBpaviy In English: 
‘Demetris having vowed paid [it] to Zeus Labranios.’ 

In this inscription the letters are of the same geveral style as the other, except 
that the second delta in the first line stands on its apex, with its horizontal jine at 
the top; the wi has the usual form; and the upsilon is shaped like a Roman V. 

It lies upon the surface, after these inscriptions are once read, that General di 
Cesnola was right in his conjecture that the ruins are those of a temple to Jupi- 
ter. As he found the eagle, so we find the name, and read that these statues 
were votive offerings to the deity, by persons bearing the respective proper 
names given in the inscriptions. The third statue which the fragments disclose 
was probably the temple-dyaAua, or Eéavov, of the divinity. 

The identification of the particular Zeus, or Jupiter, whose temple this was, is 
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not much more difficult. To anticipate a little, he was the Zeus Stratios, or 
Jupiter of the camp and war, who had a temple at Labranda, in Caria, and who 
is known in the classic writers as Labrandeus, Labradeos, Labrandenus, Labran- 
dius, Labraindios, Labrayndenus, and still other varieties of spelling. The only 
trouble in the identification—and that not serious, even if it were not removed— 
is to account for the absence of the d in the word as it occurs on the inscriptions, 
since the d is found in all the forms given by the Greek and Latin writers. But 
this trouble will disappear before we come to the end. 

The first mention of this Carian or Lycian Zeus is in Herodotus, v. 119, where 
it is related that such of the Persians as escaped from the battle of the Marsyas 
collected together at Labranda, é¢ Avd¢ Erpariov te Kai aywov 
mwAataviorwy. Herodotus adds: “and the Carians are the only ones we know 
who offer sacrifices to Zeus Stratios.” He also, a little further on, indicates that 
this ipdv was not far from Mylasa. 

Strabo (xiv. 23, or c. 659) gives a little more particular information about this 
deity and shrine: ‘And the Mylasians have two temples of Zeus, that of the one 
called ’Ocoya and the one [called] Labrayndenos (Aafpavvdyvoi), the one in the 
city, but Labraynda (ra dé AdGpavvda) is a village in the mountain on the pass 
from Alabanda to Mylasa, away from the city. Her is an ancient temple to 
Zeus Stratios; and he is honored by the people of the region (Tay KixAw) and by 
the Mylasians; and a way, called sacred, is paved for about sixty stadia, as far as 
the city, through which the sacred processions are conducted. And the most 
distinguished of the citizens are always consecrated for life. These, then, are 
the peculiar matters of the city.” 

The site and title of Labranda were perfectly identified by Fellowes (‘ Lycia” 
pp. 67 ff.), in accordance with Strabo’s description, even to the distance and the 
paved way. It is not to our purpose to quote Fellowes here, though we shall do 
so in another connection. We may remark, in passing, that some of the classical 
dictionaries wrongly credit Fellowes with the mistake of Leake (“ Asia Minor,” 
p. 234), who located Labranda at Jakli. The true site is to the northwest of Mel- 
laso or Mellasa, the modern representative of the ancient Mylasa. 

Of the mention of Zeus Labrandenus in the Greek and Latin authors, it is not 
necessary to cite all the instances; but a few of them are proper for our purpose. 

Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxii. 2,7), says: HE manu vescuntur pisces in Labrayndi Jovis 
fonte. The same feeding of tame fishes at this place is also related by lian 
(Hist. Animal., xii. 30): “And in the sacred place (tO iep}) of the Labrandean 
Zeus (tov Aafpavdéwe Acéc) is a spring of transparent water, and the fishes have 
necklaces and earrings, and all gold. And the temple of Zeus is sixty stadia 
from the city of the Mylasians. Upon this image is hung a sword (figoc); and it 
is honored, called both Karios (Carian) and Stratios; for the Carians were the 
first to make a market of war, and to go to war for money, and to hang straps 
(6xava) upon their shields, and to attach crests to their helmets. And their name 
was called [Carians] from Kar the son of Crete and Zeus. But Zeus Labrandeus 
(AaBpavder¢—ev being diphthong. like the av of the preceding syllable in Strabo’s 
word) is said to have received and to bear the name from having rained furiously 
(A48p) and much.” 

With this derivation of the name compare Lactantius (De Falsa Religione, i. 21). 
Speaking of the way in which heroes acquired power and compelled divine 
honors, he gces on: Sic constituta sunt templa Jovi Atabyrio, Jovi Labradeo. 
Atabyrios enim et Labradeus hospites ejus, atque adjutores in bello fuerunt. Item 
Jovi Lapirio, Jovi Moliori, Jovi Cassio, et que eunt in eundem modum. (The text 
here followed gives the name as Labradeus, but others give it as Labrandeus.) 

As the Greek and Roman authors were confused about the spelling of the 
name, so these passages in lian and Lactantius show a confusion in respect to 
its derivation and meaning. But in the latter point Plutarch will set us right, es- 
pecially as supplemented and confirmed by the investigations of Fellowes and by 
these two di Cesnola inscriptions. Plutarch’s Questiones Grece, xlv., runs thus: 
“For what reason is the image of the Labradean (AaSpadéwc) Zeus in Caria fur- 
nished (7puévov) with an axe (7éAexvy), and not made with a sceptre or thunder- 
bolt? Because Hercules, having slain Hippolyte and taken away, among other 
things, her axe, gave it as a present to Omphale; and the kings of the Lydians 
with Omphale bore it, receiving it in succession among the other sacred heir- 
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looms; until Candaules, having disdained it, gave it to one of his comrades to 
bear. But when Gyges revolted and made war against him, Arselis from the 
Mylians came as an ally to Gyges with a force and destroyed both Candaules and 
his comrade; and he brought the axe to Caria along with the other spoil. And 
having prepared an image of Zeus, he put the axe in its hand, and called the god 
Labradeus (Aafpadéa); for the Lydians call the axe labrys (Abdo: yap A4Gpuv tiv 

Now the axe, usually double-bladed, or double-headed, was found by Mr. Fel- 
lowes to be the prominent symbol of Mylasa and the shrine Labranda. In his 
“Lycia,” p. 75, he gives a cut of this double axe, from the keystone to “a fine 
arched gateway” at Mylasa. ‘This emblem.” he says, “I have seen on four 
different keystones, built into various walls in the town, showing that it must 
have been very commonly used in the architecture of the city, and not improbably 
placed over each of its gates.” Also, “I have obtained coins of the ancient city, 
with the same emblem upon them, and also one representing Jupiter, with a sim- 
ilar axe in his hand.” These objects he represents in plate 35, numbers 4 and 5, 
at the end of the volume. The coin has for its obverse a head, with the legend 
ALTOS] HPOS ITEPTINAZ; and on the obverse an image of Jupiter, hold- 
ing the double axe in one hand, and a spear in the other; with the legend 
MYAASEQN. The shape of the Greek letters on this coin, as would be expected, 
corresponds with its age. 

It is, of course, perfectly clear that this Zeus of the Axe, or of the labrys, was 
the Zeus Stratios of Labranda; and that the name Labranda, or Labraynda 
(probably originally Labryanda—ra Aafpiavda, and thence ra AdGpavvda, av 
diphthong afterwards giving way to a) was derived from Ad@pve. or the Carian 
word represented by that Greek form. Itis not clear just how all the ways of 
spelling the word arose (besides the above, Fellowes found a tombstone inscrip- 
tion with the word Aa@pacrdidoc), but each is susceptible of a very natural expla- 
nation, which is probably also the historical one. We are prepared to find the v 
or y missing in the Cesnola inscriptions, as in other cases. Nor is it at all diffi- 
cult to account for the absence of the letter din the termination. The termina- 
tion -da, or -vda, or -avda, is shown by its frequent occurrence to be a Carian, 
Lydian, or Lycian termination indicative of a place. Alabanda is one of numer- 
ous other examples. Ta AaSpiavda would be the natural name for The Place 
of the Axe, or of the god of the axe; and would be the natural parent of the 
other forms. The Greek and Latin authors, naturally. not knowing the signifi- 
cance of the word. added a gentile adjective termination to the name Labranda. 
from which the d could hardly vanish. But it would be perfectly natural for the 
Carian settlers in Cyprus to neglect the d, and call their deity by his epithet of 
character, not of place. Had they regarded place. they would have called him 
MvAaceoc. or MvAacéwr, that is, of the Mylasians; for he was the local tutelar 
deity of the city Mylasa and the people immediately about it. Labranda was 
only a KGuy (see Strabo, ubi supra), its whole extent probably no more than the 
perib-los of the temple of Zeus, with its fountain of the tame fishes, and its grove 
of plane trees; sustaining much the same relation to the city Mylasa as the tem- 
ple and peribolus of Artemis to Ephesus. 

It follows as a consequence, in even pace with the foregoing, that the temple 
found by di Cesnola was one erected by Lycian or Carian settlers. and that the 
latter came from Mylasa or its immediate neighborhood. This temple is the only 
one known of that local deity, except the original one at Labranda. And when 
these immigrants set it up, doubtless they were unable (even if they knew the 
word) to call their deity Zeus Labrzndeus, which would mean no more than the 
Zeus of the xéun to which he had given the name—or who bore the name of the 
ensign of the Mylasians. They could call him nothing else than Zeus (Labruanios, 
Labraunios or) Labranios, the Mylasian Zeus of the Axe, the Zeus Stratios, of the 
camp and war. 

The deity, though a local one, was ancient. The notices of Herodotus and 
Lactantius, not to mention these Cesnola inscriptions, show him to have been 
worshiped for a, full thousand years. 

That the axe was not found by di Cesnola among the fragments—where the 
heads were gone—need surprise no one. Indications. however, that this part of 
Cyprus was settled by Carians or Lycians are abundant in other directions. The 
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resemblance of the sculptures found about Amathus to those of Lycia has escaped 
the observation of no archeologist (see, e.g., Cesnola’s “Cyprus,” pp. 264 ff.). 
But with the help of our inscriptions we fix the very home and city of these set- 
tlers. The resemblance of the name Oliasas, too, upon the first of the two in- 
scriptions, to the Oliatos of Mylasa, mentioned by Herodotus (v. 37) as one of the 
Ionian tyrants, is not to be passed over. The entire structure of the name, both 
stem and termination, seems to be Carian. (Compare Stei’s note in his Herod., 
Bd. iii.. p. 36.) 

And finally, it is noticeable, as bearing on the question of the origin of the 
Cypriote writing, that, save one fragment of three characters, and those not of the 
Paphian type, no Cypriote inscriptions were found within the limits of this Lycian 
or Carian settlement about Amathus; and that fragment is probably adventitious. 
The Cypriote inscriptions come from other regions in Cyprus, where the Lycian 
style of art or architecture seems to have left no traces. 

If these facts stood alone, they would of themselves—and each singly by itself 
—bear strongly against the supposition of a Lycian or other Asia Minor origin of 
the Cypriote writing; but as it is, they only add one more to the numerous 
reasons against that hypothesis—a hypothesis which, however alluring, has 
always seemed to me to savor more of fancy than of fair or sound induction. 


3. On a proposed edition of the Kaugika-stitra of the Atharva- 
Veda, by Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 


In the summer of 1882 I went abroad, largely for the purpose of collecting 
materials for an edition of the Kaucika-sitra, the chief ritual-book of the Atharva- 
Veda. Of this text there existed in Europe for a long time only a single fairly 
correct MS., No. 119 of the Chambers collection in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
cataloged by Weber, Verzeichniss der Sanskrit-Handschriften, p. 88 (cf. Indische 
Literaturgeschichte, 2d ed., p. 168). The date of this MS. is sumvat 1670, and a 
copy of it belonging to Prof. Whitney, and now in my possession, was the material 
I started out with. 

Up to the year 1871, nothing new bearing upon the Kaucika had turned up in 
Europe, excepting certain copies from Indian MSS which were made for Adalbert 
Kuhn, and which are now, | believe, in the possession of Ernst Kuhn. I do not 
know what Indian MSS. they were copies of. 

In 1871, Prof. Roth obtained through Prof. Kielhorn’s mediation a copy of a 
Kaucika MS. of Elphinstone College, of late date (gake 1792), and of inferior 
value. It seems to stand in some genetic relation to the Chambers MS., as it 
shares many readings and blunders with the latter. 

In 1874, Roth finished a collation of a MS. of the Pina Deccan College, which 
had been sent to him by the Bombay government (cf. his Atharva- Veda in Kasch- 
mir, pp. 13, 24): it is dated savivat 1740, cake 1606. This contains many better 
readings than the Chambers and Elphinstone MSS., and is perhaps a copy of, cer- 
tainly in some way related to, a MS. dated savivat 1708, which I now have in my 
hands, and which will be mentioned below. 

In 1878, Roth collated a MS. from Bikanir dated surivat 1735; also a very 
fair MS. 

Upon my arrival in Tibingen, Prof. Roth kindly allowed me to use his mate- 
rials, and I had thus four readings of the text. But with all of them an even ap- 
proximately correct editiun would not have been possible; and I turned to India 
for help. Both Profs. Roth and Bihler aided me in a search in the Indian cata- 
logues for MSS. of the text of the Kaucika; the latter also in a search for acces- 
sory texts of the paddhati and prayoga-class, which seemed likely to be useful in 
making the edition. I addressed myself to Mr. K. M. Chatfield, the Director of 
Public Instruction, who responded by sending for me last summer to the India 
House thirteen MSS., two of the Kaugika itself, and eleven small texts belonging 
to the Atharva-Veda in general. Dr. Rost at once sent them to Baltimore, and 
they are now in my possession. 

The most valuable of these MSS. is a very excellent text of the Kaugika, older 
than any previously known in Europe. It is No. 86 of the paper MSS. catalogued 
in Kielhora’s report to the Director of Public Instruction for the years 1880-1; 
written sarrvat 1708, therefore 230 years old, and in an excellent state of preser- 
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vation. I have derived as much help from it as from all the other text-MSS. put 
together. This MS. seems to be the source of the Pina Deccan College MS. men- 
tioned above, and is, as far as I have been able to find out, the oldest codex of 
the Kaucgika which has as yet been catalogued or noticed. 

The other Kaugika-text which I owe to the liberality of the Indian government 
is of very inferior value. It is MS. No. 150 of the collection of 1879-80, and a 
quite modern copy, corrected only in the first few kandikds; aud later on it is 
in itself almost worthless. 

Of the eleven small Atharva-texts, all but one are of subordinate value for the 
work in hand, though a few passages in the Kaugika are benefited by one or the 
other of them. I will merely mention their titles: 1. dtharvanavedasya untyesti- 
karma; sapindikaranantakarma ‘tharvavedasya; 2. dsurikalpah; 3. samdnaya- 
craddhavidhih cravanikarmavidhi¢ ca (sarivat 1883); 4. atharvatarpanam (sarivat 
1794): 5, dtharvanapramitdksard (author, Vasudeva); 6. homapaddhatih; 7. soda- 
copacarapija brahmavedasya ; 8. anusthdnapaddhatih kaucikoktanam karmanam 
(a fragment of one leaf; has nothing to do with the Kaucika; the name Kaugika 
used for Atharvan in general; cf. Weber, Jnd. Lit., p. 170); 9 and 10 are rahasya- 
texts. 

The eleventh MS., on the other hand, is of very direct value. It has the title: 
daca karmani brahmavedoktani, and is nothing else than a paddhati to those parts 
of the Kaucika which treat what is strictly house-ritual. It begins with the 
djyatantra, which is an amplification of the first kandikd of the 14th book of the 
Kaucika, and then turns to the saviskdras, from the garbhddhanam to the caturthi- 
karma. Like paddhatis geuerally, it gives the mantras in full, and with the regu- 
lar accent marks, in red. On the other hand, those parts of the Kaucika which are 
especially Atharvanic in their character it does not touch upon at any point. It 
is a very modern MS., and winds up as follows: sarivat 1867, pathandrtham 
pamcoliramakrsna, idam pustakam varanasiksetre kagyam lipikrtam. 

This text supplements in a very welcome manner the fragmentary commentary 
of the Kaugika by Darila, which will be mentioned below. For the latter does 
not extend far enough to touch the grhya-material of the Kaugika, with the ex- 
ception of the full and new-moon ritual in the first book and. of the purisavana, 
which is found among the strikarmdani, Kaucgika iii. 11. (35); the grhya-material 
of the Kaugika is to be found almost entirely in books 7-12 and in book 14; for 
these the paddhati furnishes some help. Why the title is daga karmdni is not 
clear, as there is no count by which the number of rites treated can be restricted 
to ten. 

By far the most important factor in the edition is the fragmentary commentary 
to the Kaugika by Darila. The only notice of the existence of a kdugika-bhdsya 
is found in Haug’s report of his journey in Guzerat in the winter of 1863-4, an 
extract from which is reprinted in the Jnd. Stud. ix., p. 174. Haug simply men- 
tions that he saw in Broach a MS. of the Sitra with commentary, not giving the 
name of the commentator. . My knowledge of the existence of this commentary is 
due to a correspondence with Prof. Weber, carried on in the summer of 1882; the 
text is part of a codex of Atharva-writings presented to the royal library at Ber- 
lin by Prof. Eggeling. The title is kdugika-bhdsya, by Darila-bhatta; it goes to 
the end of the second kandika of the 6th adhydya. The text is treated as though 
fairly at an end, at least as far as the immediate source of this copy is concerned, 
for we have a colophon at the end, with the date gake 1762. Of Darila I have 
found no mention anywhere else, but ‘ pddas of the teacher Vatsagarman’ ( pada 
upadhyayavatsagarmanah) are cited in Darila’s comment. As the MS. was under 
no conditions to be removed from Berlin, I had to get a copy (in devanagari); and 
in this I was kindly aided by Dr. Klatt, the custos of the Indian Department at 
the library. 

The MS. of this text is very corrupt, and the comment often very obscure; my 
repeated efforts to procure from India a complete copy, if such a one be at all in 
existence, have been unsuccessful. Yet I may fairly say that it forms the most 
valuable single factor in my materials. The MSS. of the text alone rarely divide 
the s#tras, and that is the chief difficulty in the more obscure parts of the text. 
For this, and of course also for the exegesis of many difficult passages, it has 
been very useful. It contains the explanations of a considerable number of 
Kaucika-words whose meaning has been either entirely unknown or misunder- 
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stood. The additions and emendations for the lexicon will amount to from 125- 
150 numbers, and I give here a selection from the more interesting ones. 

janmayana occurs at i. 3. 1 (v. 1. jagmadyana), and in the commentary on i. 3. 
16 and i. 6. 15, as epithet of or gloss to udakapatram. The word appears to be a 
secondary derivative from jagmi: cf. RV. viii. 82. 22 apa’m jadgmir nicumpunéh 
(the last word glossed by Yaska with samudra); jdgmi may be a general epithet 
of flowing water, and jaxmdyana some special kind of water-vessel. 

kinstya, ii. 1 (10). 16; iv. 6 (30), 16, is glossed by caxkha; Bobtlingk’s lexicon 
renders ‘eine bestimmte Frucht?” 

sraktya, i. 8. 15, in a list of plants; glossed by tilaka; given by BR. only the 
sense of ‘edged,’ from srakti. 

dkrtilosta, i. 8. 16; v. 1 (37), 8, ete., not found in the lexicons, is glossed by 
ksetralosta, aud so means *a clod from the field in its natural shape.’ 

nadisisa, i. 8. 18, literally ‘river-lead,’ is glossed by Darila with phenapinda, 
hence ‘a mass of river-foam.’ 

krea, ii. 1 (10). 2; guka-sdri-kreanam jihvam badhnati. Here is the name 
of a bird, = gomenaka (also not in the lexicon). Darila says: kreuhk gomenaka iti 
prasiddhabhidhana krsnavarna dirghapucha (!). 

kanikvika, ii. 5 (14). 16, as gloss to anu (name of a grain-plant, panicum milia- 
ceum): cf. kanika and kanika. 

miahisa, ii. 8 (17). 24 (mahisény upaydti), means acc. to Darila ‘the harem of 
the queens:’ mahisd(i. e.-si)-grhdni yati sarvasam rajiinam grhani yati. 

astdvara, iii. 1 (18). 29: not in the lexicon. The text reads: tam vyatisaktam 
astavaram idhmam sdttrike ‘gndv ddhdyd "jyend "bhijuhuydt. Darila glosses: 
idhmda(!)-matra astasamkhya yasya so ‘stavara idhmah cukla ity arthah. 

Jyayu, iii. 6 (23). 8: jyayum badhnati; Darila, jyayur jya[hk], hence ‘ bow-string.’ 

khalvanga and hanana, iv. 3 (27). 12 (not in the lexicon), are certain kinds of 
worms (krmivigesa), the former of black color (krsnavarnaka). 

istkanji, iv. 8 (32). 10, ‘having lines or stripes like reeds,’ is said of a frog. 
Darila: isike 'va resd [rekha] yasya sa istkanjih. 

dvalekhani, iv. 11 (35). 26, ‘made of potter's clay’? The satra reads: pratikrtim 
dvalekhanim .. . hrdaye vidhyati. Darila glosses: tasrdtirapdakrtih (i. e. tatpratira- 
pakrtih): dvalekhani pra{ti|krtih : dvalekhani kumbhakaravaktrad avalikhita mrt. ... 

khada, v. 2 (38). 6; 9 (45). 1, ete. Béhbtlingk renders ‘ Hiitie, Stall; Darila, 
svabhavajah gurtah, ‘natural cavity.’ 

The work of establishing the text is now so far advanced that I may expect to 
have the first part, containing text, list of mantras, and an index of all important 
words, ready for print in the course of 1884. I shall then proceed at once to a 
second part, containing the translation, with commentary and an introduction. 

I would take this opportunity of requesting workers in this department who 
may have materials bearing upon my work, or happen to know of the where- 
abouts of such materials, to aid me in any way in their power. The enormous 
mass of Indian literature makes it extremely desirable that a first edition of a 
sitra-text should also be, at least for many years, the only edition. I shall grate- 
fully acknowledge any help or suggestions which may come in time to be utilized 
in my work.* 

4, On the Siamese Language, by Rev. 8. C. George, of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 


Mr. George, formerly for eleven years a missionary in Siam, described the gen- 
eral features of the Siamese language, and illustrated them with examples. Little 
importance, except from an ethnological or linguistic poiut of view, belongs to this 
language, as it has no literature except a very meagre history of the country, a 
treatise on civil law, a few stories, and sume elemertary school-books. Native 
scholars have done nothing worth speaking of to promote or facilitate its study ; 
Pallegoix’s ponderous dictionary and grammar are the principal helps accessible. 
Fully one half of purely Siamese words are monosyllabic, and none that are not 


* At the last moment, as these Proceedings are leaving the press, it is learned 
by Prof. Bloomfield that Mr. Shankar P. Pandit, of Bombay, has found a com- 
mentary on the Kaugika, and will send it for the advantage of the contemplated 


edition. 
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borrowed from other languages have more than two syllables. Borrowed words 
abound, and are taken from a great variety of sources: from Laos, Cambodian, 
Malayan, and Chinese; a few from Peguan, Burmese, and Anamese; but by far 
the greater number from Sanskrit and Pali. There may be said to be three 
styles: the idiom of the uneducated, consisting of pretty pure native words; the 
high or court dialect, composed in great part of Cambodian; and the religious or 
sacred, mainly Sanskrit and Pali. There are five tones: the high tone or rising 
inflection, the common ‘tone, the period tone, the depressed tone or falling inflec- 
tion, and the emphatic tone or circumflex. Most syllables, otherwise phonetically 
alike, have two tones, making as many different words of them: but very few 
have as many as three tones. There are no inflectional endings, either of declen- 
sion or of conjugation; such distinctions as are made, are made by means of aux- 
iliary words and particles. The language has few adjectives; they follow the 
noun which they describe—as does also a noun used adjectively, or with the value 
of a genitive. The object noun follows the verb. The Siamese are a feeble folk, 
both physically and mentally. They are slow of apprehension, and have little 
perseverance in dealing with what causes thera mental labor. The translation of 
western treatises into their language is attended with great difficulties. 


5. On the Khasi Language, by Prof. J. Avery, of Brunswick, 
Me. 


The people speaking this language occupy a district known as the Khasia 
and Jainta Hills, and approximately included between the 25th and 26th degrees 
N. lat. and the 91st and 93d degrees E. long. They number abovt 170,000, and 
are divided into two principal tribes—the Khasias proper in the west, and the 
Jaintias or Syutengs in the east. They represent a truly aboriginal population, 
and, beyond a few obscure traditions, are able to give no account of an earlier 
home. In physical character they exhibit the Mongolian type. The interest 
attaching itself to their language is due, chiefly, to the isolated position which it 
occupies among the aboriginal tongues of India, differing too much to admit of 
classifying with any one of them; and to its morphologic character, on the border 
between the monosyllabic and the agglutinative types of speech. The Khasi has 
no indigenous literature, having been first reduced to writing by missionaries, 
who translated into it the New Testament and a few minor religious works. One 
of these missionaries; the Rev. W. Pryse, has given us a little grammar, combined 
with vocabulary and reading lessons, of 192 pages, Calcutta, 1855. 

The sounds heard in Khasi are represented by 10 vowels, long and short, and 
23 consonants, as shown in the following scheme: ad e@ ii 6 uty; kkhg ghii; 
j jh; tthd(dh)n; p ph f bbhm; wir; s sh; h. The vowels are sounded as 
in German, except that 6 is heard as in hot; the semi-vowel y is used by Mr. 
Pryse and others to represent the neutral vowel-sound in but. The consonants 
have, mostly, the same power as in English; but the aspirate mutes are pro- 
nounced as in Sanskrit, though ph is occasionally heard as 7. The sonant aspirate 
dh occurs only in foreign words. 

The Khasi rarely elides or assimilates letters. The only quotable examples of 
the former are the negative ym and the future sign yn, which regularly lose their 
initial letter after a vowel, e g. ba’m for ba+ym, nga’n for nga+yn. Rare 
instances of assimilation are pyllait for pyn + lait, pyddiang for pyn+diang; while 
forms like pyndap, pynduh are more common. 

Though Khasi is usually classed among monosyllabic tongues, its words are by 
no means all monosyllables. Of Mr. Pryse’s list of about 3200 words, nearly 
seven-eighths have more than one syllable; but a majority of these are easily 
— into monosyllabic elements, each having an independent status in the 
anguage. 

There seems to be no restriction as to the number or kind of letters which may 
form a Khasi root; though groups of consonants are not common, especially as 
finals. This language differs from all the other non-Aryan languages of India in 
possessing a complete system of gender. To every substantive in the language is 
ascribed a masculine or feminine quality, irrespective of its representing an object 
actually having sex. ‘The feminine greatly preponderates, and is oftenest applied 
to abstract ideas and things unendowed with reason. 
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Gender is marked by distinctive names, or, more commonly, by the forms of 
the third personal pronoun. These are u for masculine, ka for feminine, and ki 
for plural of both genders: e. g. u nong ‘he-citizen,’ ka nong ‘she-citizen,’ ki nong 
‘they-citizen.’ To remove the ambiguity of the plural, the word for ‘male’ or 
‘female’ is added. These marks of gender always accompany nouns, except in 
occasional set phrases. They also serve to mark number. 

Grammatical relations are denoted in Khasi by position, or, more often, by 
prepositions or by helping-words with more or less attenuated meanings. In 
contrast with this usage, the Dravidian, and, for the most part, the Kolarian and 
Thibeto-Burman families, employ suffixes and postpositions; while the Mon-Anam 
languages follow the example of the Khasi, and the Tai group uses both systems. 
The possessor is placed after the thing possessed in the Khasi. Tai, and Mon- 
Anam languages; but before it in the other groups named. 

Adjectives regularly follow their substantives, taking the same gender-sign. 
They are usually formed by compounding with a root—verb, noun, or other—the 

refix ba, which seems to be the relative pronoun. The adjective is thus a con- 

densed relative clause: e.g. ka ing ka balih ‘a white house,’ lit. ‘a house which 
(is) white.’ Adjectives are compared by connecting with them the words kham 
‘more’ and tam ‘much:’ e. g. balih ‘white,’ ba-kham-lih ‘ whiter,’ balih-kham-tam 
‘ whitest,’ lit. * white more-much.’ The Khasi has native names for numerals up 
to one hundred, but has borrowed Bengali names for higher numbers. The lan- 
guage is supplied with the usual pronominal words, except the possessive pronoun, 
whose place is supplied by a genitive construction: e.g. ka ing jong nga ‘the 
house of me.’ The personal pronouns are: 

nga I ngi me 

me (mas.) } 

pha (fem.) § thon phi ye 

u (mas.) he ki 

ka (fem.) she 

The change of nya to ngi ete. is the nearest approach to inflection that we 
observe in the language. The possession of a relative pronoun distinguishes the 
Khasi from most of the non-Aryan languages of India, a peculiarity which it 
shares with the Tai, the Cambodian, and the Anamese tongues. The Khasi verb, 
like the noun. has nothing corresponding to the synthetic forms of the inflecting 
languages; but, by the use of auxiliary verbs and adverbs, it manages to serve 
very fairly the needs of au unlettered people. The verb itself never suffers 
change. Number and person are left to be inferred from the subject. The 
tenses in common use are present, preterit, and future. The first is expressed 
by the simple root, w leh ‘he does ;’ the second employs the adverb /a ‘since,’ u la 
leh ‘he did;’ the third uses a sign yn, u’n leh ‘he will do.’ Progressive, or im- 
pending. action is indicated by the adverb dang or sa: e.g. u dang leh ‘he is 
doing,’ « la dang leh ‘he was doing,’ u’n sa leh ‘he is about to do.’ A perfect and 
a pluperfect tense, formed by the auxiliary lah ‘to be able,’ sometimes occur ; 
e. g. u dang lah leh ‘he has done,’ w la lah leh ‘he had done.’ The same collocation 
of words, or with the substitution of nang ‘to know’ for lah, seems also to serve 
for a potential mode: e.g. ~ lah (or nang) leh ‘he can do,’ u la lah (or nang) 
leh ‘he could do.’ The simple root, preceded, commonly, by the adverb éo serves 
for an imperative; e.g. foleh ‘do.’ This mode is usually contined to the second 
person, in which case the subject is not expressed. The root, preceded by ban, is 
said to represent an infinitive; but this word is evidently compounded of ba + yn, 
so that u mon ban leh ‘he wishes to do’ is more exactly ‘he wishes that he shall 
do. To express a present participle du is used, da leh ‘doing,’ and to form a past 
participle ba-la: e. g. ba-la-leh ‘done’—an adjective form, or, more strictly, an 
abbreviated relative clause. The verb has no passive voice, but uses in its place 
an impersonal construction; thus, ~ /eh kane ‘he does this,’ but leh ia kane da u 
‘this is done by him,’ lit. ‘it does this by him.’ The thought is, however, gen- 
erally so expressed as to avoid this construction. 

The structure of the Khasi sentence is direct and simple. The normal order is : 
the subject followed by its modifiers, verb-auxiliaries, verb, object, and adverbial 
adjuncts. The copula, /ong, is usually omitted. The relative clause regularly 
follows its antecedent clause. 

The language shows great aptitude for compounding words, giving it the aspect 
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of the agglutinating tongues; but its compounds rarely suffer change in the 
process, and readily fall apart into their elements. The most familiar compounds 
are: two verbs, of which one specializes the meaning of the other, as ainguh ‘to 
offer thanks,’ from ai ‘to give’ and nguh ‘to thank;’ a verb and noun, as ka aiei 
‘offering,’ from ai ‘to give’ and ei ‘thing;’ a verb and adverb, as lehnoh ‘to give 
it up,’ from leh ‘to do’ and noh ‘ off.’ 

There is another sort of compounds, of a closer character: of which one 
member has, in some degree, sunk to the position of a servile word, and forms 
classes of words, like a true prefix. Some of these words are: nong, forming 
nouns of ageucy; jing, abstract nouns; pyn, causal verbs; ia, verbs denoting 
reciprocal action. The first two occur as independent words. It is said that the 
language employs tones to help out its scanty vocabulary, but of this we cannot 
speak definitely. 

The Khasi is feeling a decided influence from the superior Aryan civilization on 
its borders, and has borrowed many foreign words, especially from the Bengali. 
These words are somewhat mouthed over in becoming naturalized, but their iden- 
tity is seldom greatly disguised. It is impossible to state the proportion of foreign 
to native words in the language. but the number is so rapidly increasing as to bid 
fair, in the opinion of some, to speedily extinguish the native speech. 


6. On the Egyptian and Old Babylonian Theories of the Origin 
of the Phenician Alphabet compared, by Rev. John P. Peters, of 
New York. 


The recent publication of Taylor’s “ Alphabet,” and the treatment there given 
to de Rougé’s theory of the Egyptian origin of the Phoenician alphabet as an 
absolutely proved fact instead of a still unproved theory. have induced me to 
preface my presentation of my own theory by a criticism of that part of Taylor’s 
book which deals with this subject. In answer to the objection that the Egyptian 
and Pheenician letter-names resemble each other neither in meaning nor outward 
form, Dr. Taylor adduces the derivation of the Russian alphabet from the Greek 
ete. (vol. i. p. 119). By an application of the acrologic principle, beta became buki 
‘beech,’ delta became dobro ‘oak,’ etc. From this analogy he argues (p. 120): 
“Hence new acrologic names, significant in Semitic speech, would naturally be 
invented, as in other borrowed alphabets [this is. I believe, a very exceptional 
course ; cf. the derivation of the Greek, Ethiopic, etc., from the Phoenician, Latin 
from Greek, etc.]. with the object of making it easy to connect the forms and 
values of the several characters.” This fails to answer the objection, for the 
reason that a number of the letter-names ‘have no significance in ‘ Semitic 
speech.” The mode in which significance has been found by those whom Dr. 
Taylor has followed is this: the Hebrew letter-names as they stand have been 
treated as the original Phoenician names, no comparison being made with the 
Greek, Samaritan, Ethiopic, Syriac, etc.; words resembling these names have 
been sought in any Semitic language; and if any similar word is found in any one 
language, the given letter-name is declared to be “ significant in Semitic speech.” 
The most extreme example is the letter-name /amedh. In Judges iii. 31 occurs 
the araf Aeyéuevov malmadh, meaning, apparently. ‘ ox-goad.’ From this isolated 
derivative, the meaning of which must be guessed from the context, lamedh is 
proved to be “significant in Semitic speech,” and to mean ‘‘ox-goad.” Besides 
lamedh, the letter-names for which no tenable etymologies have been offered are 
hé, zain or zai, cheth, teth, sadhe, koph; and uncertain are gimel. samekh, pé, and 
shin. 

Dr. Taylor says (vol. i. p. 122) that the “Egyptian alphabet” consisted of 
twenty-five letters, of which some were vowels. If the Phoenician alphabet was 
taken from the Egyptian, the loss of the vowels seems utterly unaccountable. 
Different as may be the Indo-European and Semitic conceptions regarding vowels, 
it cannot be said that they do not exist in the Semitic languages, nor that the 
need of some mode of expressing them to the eye has not been felt. Aleph, hé, 
vav, yodh, and even ‘ain, have to do double duty, and have made decided progress 
towards becoming themselves vowels: and this, too, at au early period, as may 
be seen from the Greek alphabet. Later this need was supplied in Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic by new signs, or by points. Ethiopic and Mendaite developed 
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the alphabet into a syllabic system in their efforts to remedy the defect. That 
part of the history of the Semitic alphabet which we kuow argues strongly 
against the theory that it was borrowed from an alphabet possessing vowels 
distinct from consonants. 

Dr. Taylor argues also as to the chronological probabilities of the derivation of 
the Pheenician alphabet from Egypt. So le says (i. 145): “The Semitic occupa- 
tion of Egypt lasted for several centuries. The origin of the Semitic alphabet is 
connected with this occupation by three distinct lines of evidence. The first is 
external. The sojourn of Israel in Egypt is nearly synchronous with the Hyksos 
period. Before the Hebrews went down into Egypt the art of writing was 
unknown to them; when they came out of Egypt they possessed it. The infer- 
ence seems clear—it must have been acquired from the kindred races who occupied 
the Delta.” This whole statement is a tissue of unproved assumptions, and the 
chronological argument drawn from those assumptions must be classed as worth- 
less. It is exceedingly desirable, in the present state of our knowledge, to leave 
Hebrews and Hyksos out of the argument. The intercourse of the Phoenicians 
with the Egyptians, hence the possibility of their borrowing a system of writing 
from them, even the probability of their doing so, provided they did not already 
have one of their own, will be conceded. 

Another theory is: that the Phoenician alphabet is an independent invention of 
the Phoenicians themselves. This is contrary to our knowledge of the laws of 
nature, and has, I believe, few or no adherents at the present day. 

Deecke (Z. D. M. G. xxxi.) assigned the origin of the Phoenician alphabet to 
the new Assyrian cuneiform, an anachronism which needs no further disproof. 
We seem, so far as our present knowledge enables us to determine, to be limited 
to three possibilities: an Egyptian origin, some of the objections to which have 
just been considered; a Hittite origin, for which at present the argument could 
not be more than the negative one of failure to prove anything else; and the 
origin from the old Babylonian cuneiform writing. 

Classical tradition ascribes to the Phoenicians a Babylonian origin. Phoenician 
tradition, so far as we know it, and Hebrew tradition, are divided, being both for 
and against such an origin. Movers, in his Phénizische Ailterthum, argues against 
the Babylonian origin, but rests his argument mainly on linguistic grounds. 
Later discoveries of the close linguistic affinity of the two peoples, their essential 
identity in religion, the use of Babylonian weights and measures among the 
Phoenicians in the earliest times of which we have knowledge, with other striking 
similarities of use and custom, would to Movers himself, as I believe, reverse his 
argument.’ If the truta of the tradition, supported by such corroborative proof 
from close connection of language, religion, and civilization be admitted, a strong 
a priori argument for the old Babylonian origin of the Phoenician alphabet is at 
once established. It is probable that if the Phoenicians came from a country 
where a system of writing was not only in use, but actually applied to a Semitic 
language, they would have brought a knowledge of that system with them. The 
Phoenician alphabet would be an evolution from that system under new circum- 
stances and conditions. If this tradition be not accepted, the argument of @ priori 
probability is still, I believe, stronger than that for the Egyptian theory. That 
there was a close commercial intercourse between Phcenicia and Babylon in the 
earliest times is shown, among other things, by the use of Babylonian weights 
and measures among the Phoenicians before the 16th century B.C. The adoption 
of the weights and measures is a strong argument for the adoption of the system 
of writing also. Phoenician civilization may fairly be said to be borrowed from 
the Babylonia; it is strange if in one point, and one point only, the Phoenicians 
should have borrowed from the Egyptians instead. It will be answered that the 
Egyptian alphabet had reached the alphabetic stage, while the Babylonian cunei- 
form was still a complicated combination of syllabic and ideographic signs. 
Admitting the very early development of the so-called Egyptian alphabet, it must 
be said that the Egyptians themselves never used it. The system of writing in 
actual use and with which the Phcenicians would have come in contact was about 
as complicated as that used among the Babylonians. In favor of the adoption of 
the Babylonian rather than the Kgyptian system of writing was the close connec- 
tion of language. There is an immense gap, it must be acknowledged, between 
the complicated cuneiform of Babylonia and the completed alphabet of Phoenicia. 
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The Egyptian theory does give us something to fill up the gap; we can by that 
theory show the stages of development. The earliest examples of the Phoenician 
alphabet which have yet been discovered date, perhaps, from 900 to 1000 B. C.. 
certainly no earlier. From Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria we have documents of a 
much earlier date. It is assumed, and apparently is a well proved fact, that the 
Phoenicians had some system of writing from 500 to 1000 years before the date 
of the earliest monument of their alphabet which we possess. What is the reason 
of this lack of monuments? Assuming for an instant the truth of the old Baby- 
lonian theory, it is not impossible that it may be due to the transition going on 
from cuneiform syllables and ideograms to real letters, and that the year 1000 
B. C. may represent approximately the era at which the alphabet became fixed. 
Transitional types, it must be remembered, tend to disappear, as has been well 
shown in the history of evolution in the field of natural science. Turning to the 
forms of the letters themselves, we find the degree of resemblance between the 
Egyptian hieratic and the Phoenician aud the old Babylonian cuneiform and the 
Phoenician about the same. The Pheenician letters might have been developed 
from either; intermediate forms are necessary for a conclusive proof, so far as 
form is concerned, of such development in either case. As Dr. Taylor himself 
says (i. 353), letter-names are an evidence more reliable than letter-forms, and it 
is on the names that I place most reliance in the endeavor to prove the old Baby- 
lonian origin of the Phoenician alphabet. The accompanying table gives some 
specimen letters, in the identification of which I feel a tolerable degree of confidence. 

Aleph ‘ox’ is the Babylonian alpu ‘ox.’ “AAdga, Bira, etc., owe their final a to 
no Aramzan influence, as Dr. Taylor holds. There is a sufficient number of 
examples of the Hellenization of Hebrew words by adding an a and making them 
indeclinable to justify us in saying that the Phoenician letter-names were similarly 
treated. 

Béth, Bijra, is Babylonian bitu ‘house.’ 

Gimel. Greek yaéuma and Samaritan gaman lead me to suppose that the ground 
form was gam, the syllabic value of the old Babylonian character. The Greek 
letter-names present presumably the nearest approach to the Phoenician originals. 
The oldest forms of the Hebrew names which we possess are the Greek tran- 
scriptions in the LXX. translation of Lamentations. These are not old; more- 
over, there is considerable variation of manuscripts. The fact that some of the 
letter-names were real words probably caused in Phoenician a tendency to assimi- 
late names derived from syllables to words which they resembled in sound. The 
same tendency was at work in Hebrew. The Hebrew names as we have them 
seem to show Aramzan influences also. The derivation of some of the letters 
from ideograms and some from syllabic signs will explain the difficulty as to the 
significance of the letter-names in Semitic speech. As to the outward form of 
this letter, when straight lines are substituted for wedges we have two straight 
lines (somewhat as in the bracketed form) running into one another. For con- 
venience one of these lines was placed at an angle with the other. 

Daleth ‘door,’ Greek déAra, is Babylonian daltu ‘door.’ The three preceding 
letters have been taken from exceedingly common Babylonian signs. This sign, 
however, is not common in this value, for which cf. II. R. 44 no. 5 and V. R. 13. 
5, 6, 7a, b.. The same sign in the syllabic value rw was the original of the letter 
résh. The original Phoenician name is preserved in the Greek jo. The Pheeni- 
cian word for head’ is rush (ws). The similarity in sound seems to have led 
ultimately to an assimilation, and the letter-name adopted by the Hebrews was 
rush or rosh ‘head,’ which was written, as in the Phoenician, defectively, with 
only two radicals. The pronunciation of the Hebrew letter-name which we now 
have seems due to the influence of the Aramzan résh, which is both the name of 
the letter and the word ‘head.’ The original identity of résh and daleth is shown 
by the identity of characters in the Abu-Simbel and Thera inscriptions, the Ara- 
mzan signatures to Assyrian contract tables, the Eshmunazar sarcophagus, and 
elsewhere, as well as by the antagonistic methods of differentiation pursued in 
various Greek and Italic alphabets, as shown by bracketed forms in the table. 

Zain. Greek (ra and Ethiopic zai suggest za or zai as the original form, the 
ta of the Greek being due to the influence of #ra. The Syriac name was 2, zat, 
or zain. In the Hebrew there is a question as between zai and zain, the better 
text in Lamentations (LXX.) being apparently zain, while, on the other side, 
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Eusebius gives the prouunciation as zai (Prep. Hv. x. 5). The latter seems the 
more original, the former may be due to the influence of the Aramean word 
zainah ‘arms.’ The common value of the Babylonian character was the syllable za, 

Yodh. From the concurrence of Greek etc., this seems to have been the orig- 
inal Phoenician name. The root is common to all the Semitic languages, and 
means ‘hand.’ The Babylonian character is common in the meaning ‘ hand,’ and 
is plainly the picture of five outstretched fingers. In a late Babylonian form of 
the same, two fingers have disappeared. There was a similar evolution in the 
case of the early Phoenician character, and the thumb was twisted around. 

Mém. The Greek gives the original form as “i, which is the common syllabic 
value of the Babylonian character. This coincided in sound with the Phoenician 
mu (WD) ‘ water,’ which led to the identification of the word and the letter-name, 
and the consequent translation of the latter into the Hebrew word for ‘ water.’ 

’Ain. For this no Egyptian original is offered by Dr. Taylor. It means ‘eye,’ 
which is also the common meaning of the old Babylonian character (énu). Its 
Greek form, 6-ucxpor, is justified by the Phoenician use of the letter as o. 

Tau 1 believe to be, as the name suggests, a mere ‘mark’ or ‘cross’ added as a 
letter at the end of the already formed Phoenician alphabet, just as new Greek 
and Latin letters were made and added. The simplest character to form is a 
rough X or cross, as is shown by our use of the same for the signature of illiter- 
ate persons. That the same rough X was used as a signature among the Hebrews 
also seems to be proved by Job xxxi. 35. This simple cross-stroke was utilized 
by the Phcenicians to furnish an additional letter when one was required ; and in 
the same way, as it seems to me, originated the x of the Greeks, our X. 

These letters will be sufficient as specimens to show the method of identification 
which I have pursued. The forms bracketed in the old Babylonian column are 
given by Oppert and Ménant, the rest I have myself identified. The old Semitic 
forms are meant to show the oldest known types. 

I may add that classical tradition is about equally divided between the Egyptian 
and Assyrian (i.e. Babylonian?) origin of the alphabet. 


Hebrew Egyptian. Old Old 
name. Hieroglyph. | Hieratic. Semitic. Babylonian. 


Aleph | eagle > 
Daleth | hand K (a) 
Résh mouth A (ts) 


parallels | 3 
owl 
+ 
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7. An account of the Arabic Bible of Drs. Eli Smith and Cor- 
nelius V. A. Van Dyck, by Prof. I. H. Hall. 


This was a paper prepared at the request of the Society,"and;consisted first of a 
written account by Dr. Van Dyck himself, and next of other particulars obtained 
through correspondence and inquiry, from a number of other sources. 

Dr. Van Dyck’s account first presented an abstract statement of previous 
Arabic versions. The first known was that made’under John, bishop of Seville, 
from the Latin Vulgate, about A. D. 750. This is extant in Spain, but never 
reached the East. Rabbi Saad Ghidgaon, commonly known as Saadias of the 
Babylonian school, translated the Old Testament from Hebrew into Arabic, for 
the use of Arabic-speaking Jews. This was in the ninth century. The Penta- 
teuch was published in Constantinople in 1546, in Hebrew characters; then in 
Paris in 1645, in Arabic characters; and in London in 1657. a 

“ Abu Said the Samaritan,” date unknown, but between the 0th and 13th cen- 
turies, made a translation of the Pentateuch. A few copies have been found in 
Syria. This was edited by Juynboll, of Leyden, ané published a few years after 
his death. 

An unknown Jew of North Africa made an Arabic translation of the Penta- 
teuch in the 13th century, which was printed in Europe in 1622, 

A translation of the prophetical books from the LXX. was made by a Jew of - 
Alexandria in the latter part of the 10th century. It was printed in Paris in 
1645, and in London in 1657. 

There are extant parts of the historical books made from the Syriac in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Some have been printed in Europe; and occasional frag- 
ments are found in Eastern countries. 

The version of the Psalms used by the Papal Greek church is a translation of 
the LXX. made by Abdallah Ibn el-Fadl in the 12th century. It was printed in 
Aleppo in 1706, and in London, 1725. .Another version was printed in Genoa, 
1516, and in Rome, 1614; and a third, apparently from the Syriac, was printed 
at Shuweir, Mt. Lebanon, in 1610. 

Of versions of the New Testament little is kuown. The four Gospels seem to 
have been extant in Arabic since the 7th century, and the other parts since the 
9th and 10th. Several versions of the whole New Testament are extant: some 
made from the Syriac, some from the Greek, and some from the Coptic. The 
four Gospels were first printed at Rome in 1591, and the whole Testament io 
Holland, 1616, in Paris, 1645, and in London, 1657. 

Early in the 17th century, Sarkis er-Rizz,a Maronite bishop of Damascus, got 
permission from the Pope to gather and compare copies of the Arabic Scriptures, 
and make a new version. He began the work in 1620. He reduced all to con- 
formity with the Vulgate. This version was printed at Rome, about 1671, in 
three folio volumes, with the Apocrypha. It was (without the Apocrypha) adopted 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and printed by them, and circulated in 
the East by all missionaries until the new version was made. 

It is said that the Sultan Muhammad II. ordered a translation of the Old Testa- 
ment to be made from the Greek into Arabic, but it is not known whether the 
work was ever execvted. 

Between 1840 aud 1850, Fares esh-Shidiak and Prof. Lee, under the auspices of 
the Church Propagation Society, made a version of the entire Bible into Arabic. 
In this the mistakes of King James’s English version are copied. It seems that 
Shidiak translated from the English, and Lee was supposed to reduce it to agree- 
ment with the Hebrew. It was printed between 1851 and 1857, but never came 
into use. ‘ 

As far back as 1837, the missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. in Syria were con- 
sidering the idea of a new version. Dr. Eli Smith began his labors upon Arabic 
type chiefly with that object in view. His type was ready by 1843, but ill health 
and domestic affliction prevented his actual beginning of the Bible till 1848. He 
commenced with the aid of Muallim Butrus el-Bistani, a good Syriac scholar, who 
first studied Hebrew with Dr. Smith. He made the first draft, and Dr. Smith 
carefully revised it. As soon as a form was ready. it was put in type, and a copy 
sent to each missionary in the entire Arabic field, as well as to any other Arabic 
scholars near enough at hand. These proofs, with any,suggestions, emendations, 
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or corrections, or objections, were sent back to Dr. Smith, who made a careful 
review with their help. He began with the Old Testament, but soon thought best 
to leave this and proceed with the New Testament. He left a basis of the entire 
New Testament, but nothing of it was put in type. 

Dr. Smith adopted no known text of the Greek, but selected from Tischendorf, 
Lachmann, Tregelles, and Alford, as he thought fit. He had gone on far with the 
New Testament before Alford was published. and he stopped until he could go 
back and compare what he had done with Alford. On his death-bed he said he 
“would be responsible only for what had been priuted:” namely, Genesis, and 
Exodus with the exception of the last chapter. Dr. Van Dyck edited the last 
chapter of Exodus after Dr. Smith’s death, which took place in January, 1857; 
but for a year previous the latter had been able to do nothing at the translation. 

In the fall of the same year Dr. Van Dyck (then at Sidon) removed to Beirit 
and assumed the care of the Press. and continued the translation. It was then 
first found out that Dr. Smith had followed no published text of the Greek, a 
thing which the Bible Society could not allow; and the whole New Testament 
had to be done over. Dr. Van Dyck was directed to begin and finish the New 
Testament before proceeding to the Old; and also, to follow the Received Text 
(z. e. the ordinary English editions professing to reproduce Mill), but with permis- 
sion to put in as many various readings, in foot-notes, as desirable, especially 
where the text differed from the Syriac or from any known version in Arabic. 
Dr. Van Dyck availed himself largely of that permission. He followed the same 
plan as Dr. Smith in sending out proofs, and using the suggestions of all that were 
returned to him. Some of the more difficult parts of the Old and New Testaments 
were kept in type for several months, till he could get the criticism of Rédiger and 
Fleischer from Halle and Leipzig. He has still their criticisms on the Song of 
Deborah and other difficult passages. Thirty copies of each proof were distrib- 
uted as above stated, and the version thus really embodied the work of a large 
number of Arabic scholars. 

The translation was finished Aug. 23, 1864, and the printing of the first edition 
March 29, 1865. The New Testament had been finished and printed in 1860—a 
“reference ’’ edition, with parallel passages noted in the margin. 

Dr. Smith’s immediate assistants were the Sheikh Nasif el-Yazigi and M. Butrus 
el-Bistani. Dr. Van Dyck’s assistant was the Sheikh Yusuf el-Asir, a Muslim and 
a graduate of the college of the great mosque of el-Azhar in Cairo. Dr. Van Dyck 
preferred a Muslim to a Christian, as coming to the work with no preconceived 
ideas of what a passage ought to mean, and as being more extensively read in 
Arabic literature. 

The Jesuits have issued a translation made by them with the assistance of 
Ibrahim el-Yazigi, son of Dr. Smith’s former assistant, and printed in three large 
8vo volumes. It is a fair translation generally, and only differs in very slight par- 
ticulars, so far as Dr. Van Dyck has examined, from his own; and that only for 
the sake of differing from the Protestant version. 

The first part printed of the new (Van Dyck’s) version was the New Testa- 
ment, reference, 12mo, pp. 624. That was [reproduced in small 12mo, pp. 596, 
and other forms, and] followed by the entire Bible. reference, 8vo, then a voweled 
New Testament, 12mo, and 16mo without vowels. Dr. Van Dyck then went to 
New York (1862-5), and in the Bible House got out electrotype plates of a plain 
8vo Bible. These plates are still in use, and show very little wear. At present 
[1883] Dr. Van Dyck is engaged in correcting them where small breakages have 
occurred, in printing so many editions from them. 

After two years he returned to Beirit with Mr. Samuel Hallock, and they 
made there electrotype plates of four sizes of the entire Bible, one voweled entire ; 
and three sizes of the New Testament, one voweled; and one set of voweled 
Psalms in 12mo; in all, between 10,000 and 11,000 plates. Some of these were 
made after Dr. Van Dyck left the Press, and through oversight of the proof- 
reader do not altogether conform to the standard copy which he left for compari- 
son. In that way some slight discrepancies have crept in which Dr. Van Dyck is 
[1883] correcting —re-reading all. so as to make all the plates conform minutely 
to the same standard, as well as to repair any broken ietters or vowel points. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society have also electrotyped two editions of 
the entire Bible of this version, besides several separate parts. 
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To this account of Dr. Van Dyck were added a few notes, bibliographical and 
supplementary, with matters, obtained from divers sources, which seemed to be 
of interest or use. This additional matter was of about equal bulk with Dr. Van 
Dyck’s account. It contained further notice of Dr. Smith’s work in persuading 
the missionaries in the field, and their supporters at home, of the necessity, 1. of 
a new version of the Bible; 2. of a printing press at Beirdt instead of doing the 
work at Smyrna, nearly a thousand miles away, among people of a different lan- 
guage; 3. of the necessity of having a moderate critical library for the translator ; 
4, of the necessity of having good fonts of Arabic type; and also some further 
details of Dr. Smith’s manner of working. It was also shown (a fact that Dr. Van 
Dyck did not mention) that Dr. Smith’s MS. translation of the New Testament was 
destroyed by fire, and that Dr. Van Dyck derived no help from it. Dr. Van Dyck 
was also assisted by his son Edward as a copyist, and in the selection of Old 
Testament references for the margin. 

Some further notice of Dr. Van Dyck’s and Dr. Smith’s native assistants was 
also given; the Sheikh Nasif el-Yazigy having been a noted grammarian, and com- 
mentator on Ibn Akil; and M. Butrus el-Bistani being a successful teacher and 
journalist, as well as author of the Mohut el-Mohit, a large dictionary which 
answers in Arabic to our Webster or Worcester, and of an Encyclopedia in Arabic. 
of which several volumes were issued, but of which much remained unfinished and 
unpublished at his death in (1881 or) 1882. 

Some notice was given of Dr. Van Dyck’s and Dr. Smith’s other works pub- 
lished in Arabic; and of the estimation in which they were held by natives as 
scholars. The mission has never had another man whose fitness for such a work 
at all approached theirs, or in whose translation the natives would (not to say 
could) put confidence. Indeed, to Dr. Smith alone is due the credit of originating 
the enterprise, and fighting the battles, both at home and in the field, which made 
the existence of the new version possible. Dr. Van Dyck went out to Syria in 
1840. It is to these two men that the great work done in Syria is chiefly due; 
not to mention the exchange among the natives of a manuszript for a printed lit- 
erature, the bringing to Europe and America of a multitude of accretions to the 
knowledge of Oriental literature, and the improvement, in every way, of the con- 
dition of things in respect thereto, in both the East and the West. 


8. Notes on the Nandini Commentary to Manu, by Mr. E. W. 
Hopkins, of New York City; presented by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


The object of this paper was to show that the author of the gloss called Nan- 
dini on the law-book of Manu—1. is not a strict follower of the Kullika school of 
interpretation ; 2. is not a strict follower of the Medhatithi school; 3. had a text 
differing from that of either of these schools; and 4. was ignorant of many points 
of dispute between the two. The data are drawn from a MS. in the Grantham 
character belonging to the East India Office, and inscribed Manava-dharma- 
edstra viii. and ix., with Nandandcdrya’s commentary Nandini.” The illustra- 
tions are taken from the eighth book only. 

1. A follower of the Kullika school is one who, like Raghavananda, rarely 
deviates from Kullika’s text or explanations except in trifles. Such a one the. 
author of the Nandini was not; witness (among others) the following deviations 
from K., agreeing often with M. (sometimes, in slight var. lect., supported by 
Raghavananda): v.13. sabhai... pravestavyd M.R.N.; 93. gatrugrham M. R. 
(gloss) N., -kulam K.; 221. eva M.N., efam K.; 287. N. supports M. (prana= 
bala), and the whole gloss resembles that of M.; 314. M. notes as a v. ¢ K.’s read- 
ing dhdvatd, but prefers dhimata, which N. has; 330. alpesu M. N., anyesu K.; 
359. M. and N. understand the persons punished to be “a ksatriya and the other 
(lower castes),” K. says a ¢iidra is meant, from the very nature (harshness) of the 
penalty. Further, 40. M.’s explanation that the money is to be paid from the 
king’s treasury, not found in K., is supported by N.’s gloss kogad va; 98. M. and 
N. agree in understanding purusdnrta to refer to ownership of a slave, an expla- 
nation not given in K.; 392. K. explains “the neighbor next and next but one,” 
M. and N., “the one opposite and next back.” 

2. On the other hand, N. often agrees pointedly with K. against M.; note the 
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following (among other) examples: vv. 32-3 (N. 30-1), in M. the order is inverted; 
64. sahdya, M. ‘sureties,’ K. N. ‘companions ;’ 68. sadrea of general similarity 
M., restricted to caste K. N.; 296. N. agrees with K. in making the penalty a 
thousand panas, while M. makes it death, of which the “half” is mutilation. 

3. There are points (some of them unimportant) where N. agrees neither with 
M. nor with K.: thus, for example, v. 65. lingastha, ‘student’ M. K., ‘ascetic’ 
N.; 151, 415, explanations given in K. are ascribed by N. to ke cit; 159. kdranam, 
not ‘writing’ M., but = svikaranam N.; 209. ddhdne = agnyddhane N., not so 
M. K.; 210. N. gives a different explanation from that of M. ani that of K. (and 
other authorities). A number of further peculiarities of reading in N. were 
pointed out. Sometimes it seems as if the simpler explanation of N. was based 
on a more primitive style of exposition: e.g. at v. 192, M. and K. say ‘ without 
distinction of deposit,’ but N., more harshly for the Brahman, ‘ without distinction 
of caste;’ 243. N. explains ‘ten times’ of the amount spoiled, while M. and K. 
make a forced reference to the income-tax of the king, which by their rule would 
amount to half as much again as the whole crop. 

4. Examples of significant silence on the part of N. as to points discussed in 
K. or M., or where their explanations differ, are found at v. 319, as to whether a 
masa of gold is meant; 190. as to the “methods,” N. saying simply “all other 
than the one spoken of;” 73. as to dvijottama; at v. 37 we find only spastah, while 
M. and K, disagree as to the meaning; andsoon. It must be confessed that N. oc- 
casionally wears a modern aspect, as in reading in v. 283 ndstikdydm for the obscure 
dadhikdyam of the ordinary text; or in rendering vipralopakam at v. 309 ‘one 
who deserts a Brahman,’ thus with Ragh. finding in it vipru ‘ priest,’ instead of 
the prepositions vi and pra; but in this very verse is given by N. a reading (asa- 
tyam ca nrpam tyajet) noted in M. as met with; and a little further on (v. 325), 
a definition referred to in M. as that of “others” is found in N. 

Under v. 152 is given a quotation from Brhaspati, like that given by K., yet 
consisting of only one verse, and that having a v. /. as compared with K.’s version. 

The verses numbering in K.’s text 8, 11, 74, 81, 332 are wanting in N., and 
there are instances of a difference of order; especially after vv. 99 and 180. N. 
has also three and a half new verses, of which only one is supported by the gloss ; 
the others are apparently explanatory, and perhaps marginal amplifications slipped 
into the text. 

Whether a comparison with Govindaraja and Narayana would show any special 
similarity between them and the Nandini, I am unfortunately at present unable 
to determine, not having access to them. Enough has been said to show that the 
Nandini deserves some notice as a commentary, were it only for the support it 
gives the more important ones on conflicting points. It appears very free from 
the “by all means save the Brahman” spirit of Kullika; and, but that it is 
unknown to the older commentaries, it might well be regarded as quite ancient— 
though much that is apparently antique in it may be the result of geographical 
difference. As it is, however, when we reflect that many of its readings coincide 
with those of the earliest extant commentator, Medhatithi, and that some are yet 
older, agreeing with those of the “ some” and “ others” referred to by Medhatithi 
as his predecessors, we may not be far wrong in hazarding the opinion that the 

_Nandini has preserved much that is old in its text and explanations. On its 
original vagaries we cannot lay much weight; but some of these are interesting 
from their very uniqueness. 

The possibility of the existence of other commentators than those known to us 
by name—Medhatithi, Govindaraja, Madhava-Sayana, Kullika, Narayana, Ragha- 
vananda is the whole list—is hinted at by Kullaika himself, when he says that he 
cannot support the explanation of Govindaraja in one or two passages (as iii, 127), 
“because it is not supported by Medhatithi and following [commentators, who 
are] older than Govindaraja ” (medhatithiprabhrtibhir govindarajad api vrddhatarair 
anabhyupetatvat). As Raghavananda mentions the commentators known to him 
as * Kullika, Naraéyana, Govinda, Medhatithi,” it might be rash to suggest that 
Nandana is one of the vrddhataru (Raghavananda, however, does not notice 
Madhava in this list); yet he may have preserved much from some of these 
“elders;” and, being geographically separated from the influence of the other 
commentators, he may represent to us more or less that lay behind them. 
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9. On the professed Quotations from Manu found in the}Maha- 
bharata; by Mr. E. W. Hopkins; presented by the Corresponding 


Secretary. 


Of this elaborate paper (offered as the first of a series of studies on the legal 
data found in the epic), only the main points are given here in abstract. Its 
intent was to examine the precepts ascribed to Manu by the compilers of the Ma- 
habharata; and especially, to see what light the habit of this great work casts 
upon a certain usage, common in works on law, and occasionally employed in the 
law-book attributed to Manu himself—that of emphasizing a remark or rule by 
adding ‘‘ Manu said ’—or something equivalent. It is the personal Manu referred 
to in the epic, not the quotations from the mdnava-dharma-castra at large, that are 
here had in view. 

The paper begins with an exposition of the sources of law professedly held by 
the Mahabharata, which are not much different from those acknowledged in 
Manu itself, namely custom, the usage of the good, etc. Among the many 
authorities referred to, no special distinction seems to be awarded to one over 
another. Manu sometimes heads the list, but sometimes not ; there is certainly no 
tendency to refer as ultimate authority to a code of Manu. Passages are found, 
and even ascribed to Manu, which are against both the text and the spirit of the 
law-book. Manu himself appears in the epic in various characters: as law- 
maker, king, demigod, and creator; and the genealogy given him is a very mixed 
and changeful one; the chief mythology about him is a late product. 

The quotations ascribed to Manu were reviewed in detail, being divided into 
three groups. as found respectively in the earlier books, the twelfth, and the 
thirteenth book; and added remarks in each case show its relation to the present 
text of the law-book known as Manu’s. A summary of the results shows that of 
the 33 quotations, 8 occur in books i—xi., two being traceable in the law-book and 
six not so; of the 15 in book xii., eight are traceable; of the 10 in book xiii., seven 
are traceable. Of the 17 thus ranked as traceable, only five are verbal quota- 
tions; the rest agree in doctrine merely. « 

The received explanation for the untraceable quotations is that they come from 
an older recension of the Manu-treatise, in which they were contained. This is 
facile, but far from satisfactory. All probabilities are against the treatise having 
ever been longer than it now 1s; the law-books grow, not contract, with time. 
Another view may be presented, with all due diffidence. Manu and Manu’s law- 
book are very different. Manu is an ancient sage, a demigod; a quotation of his 
opinions was decisive ; but the law-book is a thing seldom quoted, and chiefly in the 
modern part of the epic. It may be inferred then that the treatise was worked 
out between the time when the bulk of the epic was composed and its final com- 
pletion; that there existed previously a great number of sententious remarks, 
proverbial wisdom, moral precepts, etc., ascribed to the ancient hero Manu as a 
type of godly wisdom, and: floating in popular currency as “ Manu’s laws;” and 
these were welded into one with the “laws of the Manava sect” or school. The 
latter may have built up their own sitra and kuladharma without any reference 
to a Manu; but then, seizing upon the current sayings of Manu, they appropriated 
and worked them in. This process may well heve begun in the Sitra period. 
Therefore it is that we find in the law-book itself so many verses that end with 
“thus said Manu:” if Manu said the whole, why emphasize these few? These 
in fact are those which kept their old form though incorporated. In the same 
way is explained another fact: namely, that some of the most modern verses in 
the metrical law-book claim to have been “said by Manu:” they were spurious, 
and tucked in later to support a doctrine unknown to the original work. Hence 
also such quotations in other law-books: doctrines unknown to or at variance 
with the Manavan text are palmed off upon us as the utterance of Manu, and 
we are expected to be convinced by them Among these are some which we are 
perfectly sure never could have been in the extant or in any other version of 
the Manavan law-book. Among the metrical law-books of modern type, the 
number of untraceable quotations from Manu in no wise diminishes. Some dis- 
cussion of them will be presented at another time. 

It is not easy to realize without a detailed examination what an iota these pro- 
fessed quotations from Manu, verified and unverified, are among the mass of 
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verses in the Mahabharata that correspond with our present Manavan text. 
Most of these are without any quotation of authority; some are noted not as 
smrti but as ¢grufi; some, again, are attributed to entirely other law-givers, 
Nor should one fail to notice now large a storehouse of authorities is drawn upon 
by the epic, or suppose that the verses formally attributed to Manu suffice to 
show that his “law-book ” was regarded as of paramount importance. The paper 
closes with a list and citations of the most prominent among the law-givers men- 
tioned, especially in the twelfth book, in the Mahabharata. 


10. The Various Readings of the Sima-Veda, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. . 


Prof. Whitney explained that he had recently had his attention drawn more 
closely to the mantra-material peculiar to the Sima-Veda, by finding that this was 
not quite fully taken account of in the Petersburg lexicon, notwithstanding its very 
complete and thorough working-up in Benfey’s special Glossary to the text: doubt- 
less the general near accordance of the Saima- with the Rig-Veda had induced a 
little neglect, which was also favored by the extremely troublesome method of 
citation (with five separate items) with which the text had been needlessly bur- 
dened by its editor. Examples of omitted words and forms are: vi¢vatoddvan, i. 
437; catada’, i. 531; dyuksdés, i. 537; cobhdthd, ii. 355; abhida’ti and ksidhi, i. 336; 
pratipaprathé, ii.1059. He had been then led on to a detailed examination and 
estimate of that part of the Sima-material which consists in its variations from 
the Rik-readings. In common with most students of the Veda (apparently), he 
had been wont to content himself with accepting the value of the Sama-readings 
given originally by Benfey (in the Preface to his edition), and repeated (or arrived at 
independently) by Weber (in his History of Indian Literature): namely, that they 
are in general older and more original than the Rik-readings. This view has been 
recently assented to by Ludwig (in his Rig-Veda, vol. iii. p. 91), but after an ex- 
position and discussion which to many will seem to conduct more naturally to a 
contrary conclusion; and it has been sharply controverted by Aufrecht (in his 
Preface to the second edition of his transliterated Rig-Veda). In this condition 
of things, it had seemed to the speaker as if a complete digest and orderly pre- 
sentation of the Sima-Veda variants would be a useful thing; such a one he had 
accordingly been engaged in drawing up, and he laid a part of his work (not yet 
reduced to final form) before the Society at this meeting. 

The interest of an exhibition like this lies in part in the question as to the supe- 
riority of one of the texts to the other; but in a much higher degree in its bearing 
on the history of tradition of the Vedic hymns, and on the higher criticism of the 
texts transmitted to us. Each text having been handed down in a well-nigh 
” perfect and unchanged form after its fixation at a certain period, the variants 
shown by the same verse in different texts become to us, as has been repeatedly 
pointed out, the equivalents of the varivus readings of the manuscripts of a classi- 
cal text, for example; and their study becomes the best and the necessary prepa- 
ration for the attempts, from which we cannot wholly refrain, at conjectural 
amendment of one and another text—even of that of the Rig-Veda itself. Just 
as the suggested re-ordering of the verses of Rig-Veda hymns, practised espe- 
cially by Roth and his school, find their best warrant and justification in the 
differences of arrangement of the verses of the same hymn in different Vedic 
texts, so every suggested alteration of a Rig-Veda reading wins plausibility if 
similar variations can be shown among the Vedic versions of identical material. 
And the Sima-Veda variants ought to be especially valuable for such a use, because 
of the close relationship of the two versions, and their at any rate only slight 
difference in point of antiquity and originality. The time has quite gone by at 
present when the existence of such a body of verses as the Sima-Veda could be 
deemed explained by asserting it to have been ‘‘extracted from the Rig-Veda,” 
and the existence of its few peculiar verses and its various readings, by declaring 
it to come ‘from a different and more comprehensive text of the Rig-Veda than 
the one now in our hands.” We see now that the various collections must in the 
main have proceeded separately and independently out of one common body of 
traditionary material, as truly as, for example, the varying versions of an English 
or Scotch ballad; and while we may confess the general superiority of one collec- 
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tion over another in point of readings, we can never be certain until after close 
examination which text in any given particular may give the best version. And, 
since all Hindu tradition on the subject is either wanting or worthless, all we can 
ever know as to the history of transmission of that ancient literature prior to the 
time of fixation of the several texts must come from their comparison. 

Of the 1474 Rig-Veda verses found also in the Sima-Veda (leaving a remnant 
of only 75, of which 21 occur also in other Vedic texts), over 850, or more than 
four sevenths, show identically the same form in both texts. But the proportion 
of these is quite different in the two parts of the Siman. In the second Part 
(composed generally of little groups of verses, oftenest three iu number, belonging 
together, and found together also in the Rig-Veda), the unvaried verses are not 
much less than three quarters (about 750 to 425); while in the first Part (made 
up of isolated verses) they are considerably less than half (about 240 to 300). 
This marked discordance can hardly be deemed accidental merely, especially as it 
is found to exist also between the two portions of part I.: namely, the verses 
found only in part I, and those (249 in number) which occur also in part IL.: for 
-of the latter a decided majority are unvaried, but of the former, less than a half. 
A similar relation is seen in the verses peculiar to the Siman; they are consid- 
erably more than twice as numerous proportionally in part [. as in part II, In 
our present ignorance of the history of the minor collection, and of the relation of 
its two parts, these facts are not to be disregarded. 

In presenting the body of variants in their detail, the method is followed of 
taking up first those of less consequence. Thus, the scheme begins with the 
differences simply in the order of single words and of pddas. Then come the 
phonetic differences (those in regard to a lengthened final vowel, the absorption 
of an initial a, the lingualization of a s or n, and so on); differences of accent fol- 
low; then differences of equivalent inflectional forms (as madhos and madhvas 
etc.), substitutions of one equivalent word for another without change of cou- 
struction, substitutions of one fourm for another from the same verb- or noun- 
stem, exchanges of forms of different stems from the same root; then the more 
considerable variations of reading, and, last among these, the cases where it 
seems more or less probable that one reading has been unintelligently put in place 
of another which it resembled in sound. In the great majority of cases the varia- 
tions are apparently indifferent as regards originality, the one being as primitive 
as the other; but where any thing different from this is to be noted, the advan- 
tage is so uniformly on the side of the Rig-Veda reading that the general opinion 
to the contrary expressed by Benfey and Weber appears to be without any suffi- 
cient foundation. Details must be omitted until the paper is published in full. 


Prof. Francis Brown, of New York, gave a brief account of the 
International Congress of Orientalists at Leyden this year, at 
which he had been present, and suggested the possibility of some 
future congress being held in this country. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the Faculty of the Divinity 
School for the use of their room at the present meeting, the 
Society adjourned, to meet again in Boston in May next. 


a 
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Proceedings at Boston, May 7th, 1884. 


Tue Society met, as usual, in the Library of the American 


Academy, at ten o'clock. The ages was called to order by 


the Vice-President, Dr. N. G. Clark, of Boston, 

The minutes of last autumn’s meeting were read and approved, 
and the order of business for the day was announce | The 
reports of the retiring officers were then presented. 

he Treasurer’s summary of accounts was referred to Messrs, 
Avery and Hall as a Committee of Audit, and found correct; it 
is as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, May 2d, 1883, - - - - - - - - $984.47 

Annual assessments paid in, - - : - - $95.00 

Sale of the Journal, - -, - 72.62 

Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, - 39.25 
Total receipts for the year, - - - . - - - - 206.87 
$1,191.34 

EXPENDITURES. 

Printing of Proceedings, - - $134.90 

Expenses of Library Correspondence, 18.50 
Total expenditures of the year. - - - - - $153.40 
Balance on hand, May 7th, 1884, - - 1,037.94 
$1,191.34 


The Bradley type-fund now amounts to $955.53. 


The Librarian reported the following additions to the Library: 
50 whole volumes, 49 parts of volumes, 64 pamphlets, and one 
manuscript. The accessions were chiefly or exchange. The 
whole number of titles is now, of printed Fy 4263, and of 
manuscripts, 141. 

The Committee of Publication announced that the second half 
of volume xi. of the Journal was not yet in the printer’s a 
but that there was a good prospect of completing it soon, by the 
issue of Professor Bloomfield’s edition of the Kaugika vA tra 
(which is now nearly ready for the press), or otherwise. 

The Directors announced that, in response to an invitation from 
the Johns Hopkins University, they had appointed the autumn 
meeting to be held in Baltimore, and had made Messrs. Gilman 
and Bloomfield and the Corresponding Secretary a Committee of 
Arrangements. The date was to be Wednesday, October 29th, 
unless the Committee found reason to change it. They had 
reappointed the Committee of Publication of last year, substi- 
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tuting the vame of Professor Toy for that of the late Dr. Abbot. 
The Committee now consists of Messrs. Salisbury, Toy, Van 
Name, Ward, and Whitney. The Directors proposed and recom- 
mended to the Society for election the following persons: 

As Corporate Members— 

Mr. Robert Arrowsmith, of New York ; 

Gen. Henry B. Carrington, of Boston ; 

Mr. Harry T. Peck, of New York ; 

Mr. Herbert W. Smyth, of Williamstown, Mass. ; 
Prof. John Phelps Taylor, of Andover, Mass. 

The gentlemen thus proposed were elected without dissent. 

The presiding officer appointed Messrs. Dickerman, Crane, and 
Lyon a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year, and 
the following ticket, brought in and proposed by them, was 
elected without dissent :: 

President—Professor W. D. Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., of New 
Haven. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge; 
Professor E. E. Salisbury, LL.D., of New Haven; Rev. W. H. 
Ward, D.D., of New York 

Recording Secretary—Professor C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D., of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor C. R. Lanman, Ph.D., of 
Cambridge. 

Secretary of the Classieal Section—Professor W. W. Goodwin, 
Ph.D., LL.D., of Cambridge. 

Treasurer and Librarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of New 
Haven. 

Directors—Professor John Avery, of Brunswick, Maine; Pro- 
fessor Joseph H. Thayer, D.D., of Cambridge ; Mr. A. I. Cotheal 
and Professor Charles Short, LL.D., of New York; Professor 
Isaac H. Hall, Ph.D., of Philadelphia; and President Daniel C. 
Gilman, LL.D., and Professor Maurice Bloomfield, Ph.D., of 
Baltimore. 

The Corresponding Secretary (Prof. Whitney) read the names 
of the members who had died during the preceding year: namely, 
of the Corporate Members— 

Prof. Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge ; 
Prof. Arnold Guyot, of Princeton ; 


Mr. Richard 8. iow, of New Haven ; 
Prof. S. Wells Williams, of New Haven. 


and of the Honorary Member— 
Safvet Pasha, of Constantinople. 


Prof. Whitney remarked upon the unusually severe losses of 
the Society during the past year, and upon the life and work of 
the gentlemen just named, especially in their relations to the 
Society. In particular, he spoke of the character and achievements 
of the late President, Prot. Williams. He recounted the services 
.of Dr. Williams in the conduct of the diplomatic intercourse 
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between China and the United States, and his successful efforts to 
procure the insertion of the “toleration clause” in the Tientsin 
treaty of 1858, and spoke finally of the results of his persistent 
and well-directed literary activity. He also read a letter from 
Dr. D. B. McCartee, who spoke with deep feeling of his life-long 
intercourse and friendship with Dr. Williams, and of the latter’s 
courage as a pioneer, his zeal in promoting the Christian religion, 
and his extraordinary productivity. Prof. Thayer paid a hearty 
and fitting tribute to the memory of his friend, Prof. Abbot, 
calling to mind his profound and varied learning, and the beauty 
and modesty of his character. He was followed by Prof. Hall, 
who spoke of Prof. Abbot’s self-sacrificing devotion to his friends. 

On motion, a Committee, consisting of Dr. Clark, Prof. Whitney, 
and Prof. Toy, was appointed to make some suitable expression 
of the feelings of the Society respecting its loss in the death of 
Messrs. Williams and Abbot. The following minutes were pre- 
pared by them and unanimously adopted: 


The American Oriental Society desires to put on record its sense of the great 
loss sustained by the world of scholars and by this Society, in the death of its 
President, the Hon. Samuel Wells Williams, LL.D. He was a man of rare intel- 
jJectual gifts, of singular industry, and of fidelity to all the trusts committed to 
him. He was of wide and varied learning, and without a superior in the knowl- 
edge of the country, the language, the literature, and the moral and religious 
systems of the Chinese. He was eminent for his services to his native land as 
Secretary of Legation of the United States in China, and for the aid which he 
rendered to commerce and to Christian missions by his executive labors, by his 
important contributions to periodical literature, and by his published works, espe- 
cially The Middle Kingdom, The Commercial Guide, and The Syllabic Dictionary of 
the Chinese Language. 

The Society desires in like manner to express its sense of the bereavement that 
it has suffered in the death of Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D., Professor of the Criticism 
and Interpretation of the New Testament in the Harvard Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge. He was for nearly thirty years the faithful Recording Secretary of the 
Society. Asa student of the textual and historical criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, he won for himself an enviable reputation for exact and broad scholarship, 
and made contributions of enduring value to the department of learning to which 


he was devoted. 
A few of the facts respecting the lives of these two men may be 
mentioned here: 


Samuel Wells Williams was born at Utica, New York, September 22nd, 1812, 
His father, a highly esteemed citizen of Utica, was a book-seller, and engaged also 
in the business of printing and binding. The son entered the Rensselaer Institute 
at Troy in 1831. The next year he was invited to go to China as a missionary 
printer of the American Board. He immediately accepted. but on condition that he 
be allowed a year to learn more thoroughly the printer’s art, whose rudiments he 
had acquired as aschool-boy. He sailed from New York, June 15th, 1833, reaching 
Canton in October. Here he was met by Dr. E. C. Bridgman, who had gone out 
in 1830, and had begun the publication of the Chinese Repository in 1832. Dr. 
Williams took charge of the printing-press which had been sent out from New 
York, and for more than twenty years he assisted in the publication of the 
Repository. In 1835, he went to Macao, and, working with his hands as a type- 
setter, he completed in seventeen months Medhurst’s Dictionary. In 1837, he 
sailed to Japan to take home some shipwrecked mariners. He was not allowed 
to land them, and so, on returning, he learned from them their language, and 
made (1839-41) a translation into Japanese of Genesis and of Matthew’s Gospel. 
In 1844, he returned to America. In 1853, when the American Government 
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attempted to open Japan, he accompanied Commodore Perry as interpreter. The 
next year he resumed his missionary work in China, and in 1855 was made Secre- 
tary aud Interpreter to the American Legation. In 1857, he accompanied Minister 
Reed to Shanghai and Tientsin, where England, France, Russia, and the United 
States made treaties for mutual intercourse with China. To Dr. Williams is due 
the insertion of Article xxix.. which provides for the toleration of the Christian 
religion. In 1859, he went to Peking, to aid in the ratification of the treaty of 
Tientsin. During 1860 and 1861, he was absent on leave at home for about a year. 
In 1862, Dr. Williams removed his family to Peking, and there he resided until 
October 25th, 1876, the forty-third anniversary of his arrival in China, when he 
bade farewell to the Flowery Land, the scene of his laborious and successful life. 
He established himself at New Haven, and was elected Professor of the Chinese 
language and literature in Yale College, in 1877. In 1881, he was made Presi- 
dent of the American Bible Society and of the American Oriental Society. His 
last public duty was to preside at the meeting of the Oriental Society in October, 
1883. His death occurred at New Haven, on the 16th of March, 1884. 

To the twenty volumes of the Chinese Repository Dr. Williams contributed 
about 140 articles. These included twenty articles upon subjects connected with 
the Chinese government and people, sixteen relating to the natural history, and 
ten to the arts, sciences, and manufactures of China. The Jowrnal and Proceedings 
of the American Oriental Society, the Journal of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and the volumes of the United Stites Diplomutic Corre- 
spondence relating to China contain many learned and important papers from his 
hand. His Hasy Lessons (in the Canton Dialect), appearing in 1842, his English 
and Chinese Vocabulary of the Court Dialect (1844), his Tonic Dictionary of the 
Canton Dialect (1856 and 1876), and his three volumes of the Anglo-Chinese Calen- 
dar, were of inestimable value to students of the spoken dialects at a time when 
helps were few. His Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language (1874) contains 
12,527 characters, with the pronunciation as heard at Peking, Shanghai, Amoy, 
and Canton. In 1844 appeared The Chinese Commercial Guide, and this most 
useful work reached a fifth edition in 1863. The work by which Dr. Williams is 
best known to the general public is The Middle Kingdom, which first appeared in 
1848; and it was with feelings of devout thankfulness that he alluded to the com- 
pletion of the beautiful new edition of this work toward the close of his serene 
and happy life at New Haven. 


Dr. Abbot was born in 1819 at Jackson, Maine, and, after studying at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, entered Bowdoin College, and graduated in 1840. After teach- 
ing several years in Maine, he went to Cambridge in 1847, taught there in the 
High School in 1852, was appointed Assistant Librarian of Harvard College in 
1856, and Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1872, which last position he held till his death. His 
first publication was a catalogue of the Cambridge High School Library. In 1869 
appeared his Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life. The American edition of 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible is greatly enriched by valuable bibliographical con- 
tributions from Dr. Abbot. As an example of the minuteness and breadth of his 
exegetical study may be cited his article on Rumans ix. 5, in the Journal of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. On textual criticism, the subject to 
which he devoted most of his time, he has unfortunately published comparatively 
little in his own name. To Dr. F. H. A. Scrivener he sent a long and important 
list of corrections to his Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
As member of the American Committee of Revision of the New Testament, he had 
opportunity to make a worthy use of his text-critical learning; but, beyond such 
results as may exist in the revised translation and a few newspaper articles, he 
has left no record of his researches. The first volume of the Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf’s eighth edition of the Greek New Testament contains textual and 
grammatical contributions by Dr. Abbot, prepared with minute accuracy and 
careful discrimination. His only historical-critical work is The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel (1880), an examination of the external evidence in the case, a work 
remarkable for scholarly precision and close reasoning. An account of his 
printed works gives no idea of his unceasing activity, and only his pupils and 
friends know the iuspirauon given by the high character of his scholarship, and 
the purity, faithfulness, and self-sacrificing devotion of his daily life. 
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The Missionary Herald for April, 1884, contains a notice of the life of Dr. 
Williams by Pres.’ Porter, and the Bible Society Record for March 20th has 
another, by Mr. E. W. Gilman. Professor Thayer’s commemorative notice of Dr. 
Abbot appeared in the Independent for March 27th and Apr. 3rd, 1884 (reprinted 
in the Christian Register for Apr. 3rd), and another notice, from which the above 
is excerpted, appeared in the Nation of March 27th. 


The Corresponding Secretary further gave some account of the 
life and labors of the distinguished scientist, Prof. Guyot, during 
many years an interested, though for the most part not an active, 
member of the Society ; and of Mr. Fellowes, an eminent citizen of 
New Haven, whose liberal hand and efficient helpfulness in every 
good work make his loss keenly felt there. He also stated what 
particulars were known to him of the enlightened and scholarly 
Turkish gentleman, who, elected at the instance of our late 
member, a. J. P. Brown, had since 1850 graced our List of 
Members with his name. Safvet Pasha was at one time Grand 
Vizier of the Ottoman Empire. His death occurred on the 17th 
of Nov. 1883. 

The correspondence of the half-year was presented, and some 
parts of it were read. 

The following communications were presented at the meeting: 

1, On a Cippus from Tarsus, bearing a Greek Inscription with 
the name of Paul, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia. 

In the late spring of 1877, the U. S. ship “Alliance” brought down from Mer- 
sine, the port of Tarsus, a round marble cippus from the site of the latter city; 
* which was given by the American consul (or vice-consul) there to the Hon. John 
T. Edgar. then U. S. Consul at Beiraét. Mr. Edgar gave it to the museum of the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York city, through the Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff, who was then returning from his tour in the East. The stone is now in 
the Seminary Museum in New York, labeled: “ Inscription from Tarsus, with the 
name of Paul.” This label is true enough, but the inscription has no reference to 


the great apostle who was once Saul of Tarsus. 
The inscription is in uncial letters, rather late, plainly and deeply cut, and 


reads as follows: 


TONOC TAYAOY Or, Téro¢ TatAov 
MATIPOY TOY Mayipov tov 
KONIOYKAIBO Kotriov Kai Bo- 
ACIAOY TOCTHC ao.aovTog THC 
ATOYTAMETHC a[i]rov 


Or, in English, “Tomb of Paulus Magirus the [son] of Episcopius, and of 
Boasious his wife.” 

The chief interest in this inscription lies in the feminine proper name, which 
shows that in certain Cilician inscriptions in C. I. G., where the editor has ven- 
tured corrections, the stone is probably right and the editor wrong. — 

Examples of tle genitive feminine ending in -ovro¢ (nominative probably— 
sometimes certainly— -ove) are to be seen in ©. I. G. 4822 (untpoc b:Aovroc), 4826 
(untpog Lapanovroc, where the editor has corrected the 7 to 7), 4927 (Ileroeovro¢ 
pntpoc, where the editor has corrected the second e to o), 4403 aud 4404 (where 
the editor has ventured similar corrections). 

If this Tarsus inscription were treated in the same way, we should probably 
change the to or -rovroc; but the better opinion would 
be that the stone-cutter was right in all the instances. 


2. On a Shapira Roll in Philadelphia, by Prof. I. H. Hall. 


In the Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library is deposited a leather roll, 
composed of pieces of Synagogue-rolls of different hands and ages, each full-sized 
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piece containing regularly five columns, and each column regularly fifty-one lines. 
‘The pieces are stitched together with linen or cotton thread. The leather is 
sheepskin, most of it stained red. It much resembles the Karaite rolls. The col- 
umns number forty-seven, and the contents of the roll are the entire book of 
Numbers—no more, no less. Spaces mark the common Hebrew sections; but 
there are no verse divisions. The age of none of the pieces seems to be very 
great; but in this respect I have not examined it closely. 

The roll was bought from Shapira in Jerusalem, a number of years ago, by a 
well-known citizen of Philadelphia, on the strength of Shapira’s statements, and 
of a letter of the late Professor Tischendorf, which accompanies the MS. The 
letter reads as foliows: © 

* Die mir von Herrn Alt aus Frankfurt a. M. vorgelegten althebriischen Hand- 
schriften auf Leder, Eigenthum des Herrn M. W. Shapira zu Jerusalem, haben 
eine offenbare Aehnlichkeit mit denjenigen Pentateuchrollen die vor 10 Jahren 
durch den Karaiten Firgowitsch uach Petersburg gebracht und von der kénig- 
lichen Regierung als Bestandtheile einer gréssern mehrere Hunderte von MSs. 
umfassenden Sammlung angekauft worden sind. Ich zweifle nicht dass das Alter 
dieser Rollen iiber mehr als tausend Jahre zuriickreicht. Sie wiirden daher ohne 


Zweifel jeder gréssern Bibliothek zu besonderer Zierde gereichen. 
Geh. Rath Dr. von Tischendorf.” 


Leipzig, Sept., 1870. 

For various reasons I suspected that the letter was a forgery, and I had photo- 
types prepared, which I sent to sundry people in Germany who I thought would 
be able to determine the question of its genuineness. These phototypes stirred 
up a number of queries there, of which the most burning one was whether the 
MS. was the late batch of fragments which Shupira tried in vain to sell in Ger- 
many and England. (But the MS. has been in Philadelphia for twelve years.) 
Von Gebhardt, of Géttingen, was the first to suggest that the letter was probably 
sold with another roll than the ones for which it was written, and he thought the 
letter genuine. Dr. C. R. Gregory thought it genuine, and showed it to Tischen- 
dorf’s widow, who pronounced it genuine. At length von Gebhardt.sent it to 
Professor Franz Delitzsch, who pronounced the letter genuine, and knew all 
about the rolls for which it was written. These were two rolls left with Joh. Alt, 
of Frankfurt a. M., by Shapira for sale, and were described by Delitzsch in the 
(Augsburg) Allgemeine Zeitung for 16 February, 1870; one being a roll from 
San’é in South Arabia, much resembling this, but written with four columns reg- 
ularly to a section of the leather, and contaiming between two copies of a repeated 
portion of Leviticus, a note to the effect that Abu Ali Said had caused the MS. to 
be written and presented for the improvement of his soul’s health, iu A.D. 1058. 
The other roll was from Hebron, and on parchment. 

We need not dwell on the fact that, though Tischendorf was a prince among 
Greek palzographers, he had no reputation as a judge of Hebrew MSS.; and it 
is plain that he neglected or overlooked the date, which would have showed that 
his opinion put the age of the MSS. two centuries too far back. 

But it is plain that the letter was not written with any reference to this Phila- 
delphia MS., and that its connection therewith is a fraud. ‘The roll is a curiosity 
worth keeping; but no such treasure as the two rolls for which the letter was 


written. 


3. On the Stanza, Rigveda x. 18. 14, as illustrating the Varie- 
ties of cumulative Evidence that may be used in the Criticism of 
the Veda, by Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Cambridge. 


The eighteenth hymn of the tenth book of the Rigveda is one of a collection of 
five funeral hymns, and is the best and most important of them. Except the last 
or fourteenth stanza, the hymn is clear and intelligible throughout. It has been 
translated and explained by Prof. Whitney in his Uriental and Linguistic Studies, 
i.50. There is no question of importance respecting the integrity of the text of 
the first thirteen stanzas. They contain an appeal to death to depart far away; 
then follow stanzas to be said in connection with ceremonies typifying the separa- 
tion of the living from the dead; then other stanzas which accompanied the com- 
amitment of the body to the ground; and finally, in the thirteenth stanza, a prayer 
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that the kindly spirits that hover about may not let the earth press hard on the- 
departed, and that Yama may provide for him a dwelling in the other world. 
Then come the words: 

pratict’ne ma’m dhani’svah parndm iva’ dadhuh | 

pratt’cim jagrabha va’cam dgvam racandyd yatha || 

The stanza is translated by Geldner and Kaegi thus: ‘On a future day they 
will take me, as a plume from the arrow. I hold thy voice back, as a steed with 
arein.’ The words are put in the mouth of a sorcerer who is conjuring a sick 
man nigh to death. The sense would then be: To be sure, the day is coming 
when I must die, when they will take me as they do the plume from the worn-out 
and useless shaft, in order to throw away the shaft like as they will my corpse. But 
although my day will come, I nevertheless hold your voice or breath of life back in 
your body by my magic power. [With this interpretation the comparison halts 
badly. Rather, they will take me as they do the torn and useless plume from the 
still useful shaft, in order to throw away the plume, for pernam, not isvah, is 
compared with mdm. 

The above rendering is open to several objections. The first half of the stanza 
is not an apposite antithesis to the last. The rendering of the perfect, a dadhus, 
as future is inadmissible. The words praticina and pratici ought to have essen- 
tially the same meaning. The word vdc is hardly equivalent to diéman or manas 
(RV. x. 60.8), and if it did mean ‘thy voice, 7. e. breath of life.’ there ought to be 
a tava or te. The interpretations of Grassmann and Ludwig are not convincing. 

On these accounts, the rendering of Whitney, although tentative, is perhaps to 
be preferred: 

They ’ve set me in a fitting day 

As one the plume sets on the shaft, 
I’ve caught and used the fitting word 
As one a steed tames with the rein. 


This then would have to be taken as an expression, on the part of the author of 
the hymn, of self-complacency, of a consciousness that he had made a good hymn. 
at the right time and place, and with as good skill as a skillful horseman, for no 
skill was more prized than his. 

The Rigveda consists of a large amount of material which was for a long time 
handed down by memory and word of mouth. During this period of memorial 
tradition, it was natural that parts of hymns should be forgotten, and that even 
all but a single stanza or two of what was once a complete hymn should be for- 
gotten. In this way it came to pass that, along with the hundreds of complete 
hymns, there were in the mass of remembered material also scores of isolated 
stanzas. Now when this material was reduced to written form. the complete 
hymns were arranged in the main according to certain simple principles (which 
concerned their authorship, the divinity invoked, and the length: see Delbriick, 
Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 1875, no. 49), but there was palpable difficulty with regard 
to these isolated fragments. Where should these be put? Often such a frag- 
ment contained some word or name or allusion which linked it to a certain stanza 
of some complete hymn, and was accordingly inserted after that stanza in the 
hymn. In this way have occurred many interpolations whose cause is easy to 
discern. But oftener still, these isolated stanzas were like dogs without a master, 
claimed for no author, and having no belongings. In these cases they received a 
place in the written collection at the end of complete hymns. It has often been 
remarked, by Roth and others, that the favorite place for isolated, spurious, and 
modern stanzas is at the end of hymns or books. This point is well illustrated by 
the first of the khdilikani saktani, the supplementary hymns or later additions, as 
given by Aufrecht, vol. ii. 672: it follows hymn 50 of the first book, the last of 
Praskanva’s hymns. This hymn consists of vine stanzas in three strophes of 
undoubted integrity. At the end of these strophes, or the hymn proper, come’ 
four stanzas, relegated by their metre and sense to the limbo of doubtful canon- 
icity, but still passing in the MSS. as genuine. And then finally, in the suppie- 
ment, comes the khdatlikam, or ‘later addition.’ whose posteriority and spuriousness. 
was admitted even by the Hinéus. Other things being equal, therefore, a stanza 


“ which occurs at the end of a hymn and does not stand in any easy connection 


with the rest of it, may be more safely regarded as an isolated, spurious, or 
modern stanza than if it occurred in some other position. 
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Even with Prof. Whitney’s rendering, the stanza in question is, eo ipso, a later 
addition. But it is interesting, and perbaps useful, to point out a rather remarka- 
ble number of concurrent items of evidence for the lateness of the stanzas. 

1. It is at the end and out of connection with the rest of the hymn. 

2. Its metre is of a different kind from that of the body of the hymn. 

3. The metre is not a good Vedic specimen of its own kind; it has, e.g.,a 
trochee in thé cadence of the third pada, 

4. The genitive-ablative form isvds is not good Vedic. This allows only isos. 
Examples of singular forms in di, ds, or dm, in connection with u-stems, number 
only three for the whole Rigveda, viz., isvai, vi. 75.15, and suvdstvds, viii. 19. 37, 
both stanzas of late date, and isvds here. 

5. For the Rigveda the rule holds that oxytone stems in dc throw the accent 
forward to the case-ending in the weak cases and to the feminine 7, when the 
vowel of de is absorbed in the 7 or u of the preposition. A genuine old Rik-verse 
would have pratici’m, but our text has prati’cim. Compare RV. iii. 30. 6, jaht 
praticé aniicas, with its AV. variant, iii. 1.4, jahi pratt’co ani’cas. 

6. All the stanzas (1-13) are prescribed by Agwalayana in the Grihyasitra, iv. 
2.18-6.12, to be used at the burial service excepting this one. The application 
of this criterion to Vedic texts offers an inviting and fruitful field of study. See 
Hillebrandt, Spuren einer dlteren Rigvedarecension, Bezzenberger’s Beitrige, viii. 
195 ff. 

7. This stanza is passed over by the commentator Sayana in silence and without 
a word of explanation, as if it were something uncanny. This is a thing that he 
seldom does. Similarly the pada-kdra passes by certain stanzas, e. g. vii. 59. 12,. 
x. 121. 10, and all of x. 190, without giving the divisions into words. 


4. On the dialectic Equivalence of sh and n in Proto-Babylonian, 
by Carl F. Lehmann, of Hamburg. 


There are two cases in which the equivalence of sh and n in Proto-Babylonian 
seems to be certain: 

1. Sumerian sher = Akkadian ner (Assyrian -sharru), ‘leader, king.’ Cf. also 
Sum. sher-mal with Akk. ner-gal ‘king, ruler,’ lit. ‘ being leader.’ 

2. Sum. a-shera = Akk. a-nera, ‘to lament’; this is probably a compound of a, 
‘water,’ and she-ir, ‘to lament, sigh.’ 

The form mun-gi-esh-a-an was supposed to furnish a third case of this equiva- 
lence (Sum. gesh = Akk. gen), but has been differently explained by Hommel, Die 
Semitischen Vélker und Sprachen (S. V. u. S.), p. 511. 

The equivalence in question was first pointed out by Professor Haupt; compare 
especially Der keilinschriftliche Sintfluthbericht, p. 25, note 16, where also the 
passages are quoted. It has thus far found no explanation, and Hommel, in 
accord with Schrader, recently expressed serious doubts as to whether these 
words were not after all merely chance homonyms. Compare S. V. uw. S., p. 289 
and p. 471, note 158, with the additions to this note, p. 510.* 

As a contribution to the explanation of these facts as a real equivalence, Dr. 
Lehmann offered the following suggestions. 

Traces of rhotacism appear in Sumero-Akkadian, e. g. in shesh = sher, ‘to sigh,’ 
in e-esh = e-ir (Ass. baka), ‘to weep,’ and in tush = dur (Ass. ashdbu), ‘to sit’; see 
Haupt, Keilschrifttexte, i. p. 36, no’s 865-6, p. 34, no. 803, and iv. p. 183, line 7 
of vocabulary. 

Now if r is assumed as the intermediate stage between sh and n, the only 
remaining difficulty is to explain the transition from r to n. 

In the first place, there is no physiological difficulty in the formation of a nasal 
r; this has been shown by Sievers in his Phonetik, p. 90. 

Secondly, in the Semitic languages, especially in Aramaic, the assumption of a 
peculiarly near relation between the liquids 5, r. and 3, nm, seems necessary, and. 
this relation may very well point to a nasal coloring of the 5, r. Thus the 5, r, of 


* Hommel repeats these doubts, adds some new examples, and suggests an 
explanation of the phenomenon in general, in the Zeitschrift fiir Keulschriftforschung, 
1. 170-1, and note 2. This passage is in the part for April, 1884, which was not: 
received here until May <2, i.e. after this paper had been read. 
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the Aramaic form of the numeral ‘two,’ ry. terén, answers to a 3, », in the other 
Semitic wages; compare, e. g., Hebrew 0°3¥, shdnaim. So also the Aramaic word 
for ‘son’ is ‘93, br, in the singular, but shows in its plural forms p33, °33, bnin, 


bné, the 3, n, which is common to all the Semitic languages; compare Hebrew 
>. ben. On the other hand, Aramaic }, n, nape tee to, 7, of other Semitic 


languages, in 13, dnh, = Hebrew 774, zrh, ‘to rise,’ of the sun, compare Arabic 
drh. For a further discussion of this question, see Philippi, Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgentiindischen Gesell., xxxii. 32-9, especially 34 and 38, and the ‘authorities 
there cited, and also de Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 51, line 27. 

Thirdly, in Indo-European, we find, for example, in Prakrit, the form damsana 
corresponding to the Sanskrit darcana (pointed out by Bloomfield), and in Lithn- 
anian Mangarytd for Margarytd (Brugmann). It may also be mentioned that in 
the syllable of reduplication of the Sanskrit intensives the final consonant is 
almost invariably either or n; see Whitney, Grammar. § 1002b, and cf. c. 
Compare also the relation of the stems dhas, adhar, dhan, a’dhas, a’dhar, a’dhan, 
Journal Am. Orient. Soc’y, x. 523. 

Fourthly, examples of the correspondence of r and nm may be found even in 
Proto-Babylonian. Thus ‘plantation’ or ‘garden’ is expressed by gan as well as 
kar, and both forms appear in Assyrian as gin@ and kira respectively. Again, the 
name of the Old Testament city Hrech was pronounced by the Assyrians as Uruk. 
In Akkadian the name is usually written ideographically, and on this account we 
cannot trace variations in the Proto-Babylonian pronunciation of the word. In 
one instance, to be sure, the name appears in phonetic writing as u-nu-ug, i.e. 
Unug, and Friedrich Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 221, no. 32, explains the Assyrian 
form as a “hardening” from Unug: but it seems more probable that in parts of 
ancient Babylonia the pronunciation was really Urug, and that from this the 
Assyrian form is derived. See Haupt, Keilschrijfitexte, i. p. 19, no’s 330-1, and 
compare especially 334. 

In view of these considerations, the assumption that a nasal r is the intermedi- 
ate stage between sh and n seems probable 

The two words discussed here, sher and a-shera (properly a-sher), show the cor- 
respondence of sh and n in a syllable which ends in r: and on this account it may 
be that the intermediate form with r does not appear. 

The difficult question of the relative age of the two dialects, Sumerian and 
Akkadian, need not here be discussed. But if, with Hommel and Delitzsch, we 
consider the eme-shal dialect (here called Sumerian) to be the younger, and the 
form with n accordingly to be the original one, the main part of our theory is not 
thereby invalidated. N would then have become ar with combined nasal element 
(cf. the Aramaic example cited above); but for the change from r to sh it would 
perhaps be difficult to find analogies. 


5. On the Datavya Bharata Karyalaya in Caleutta, by Prof. 
Lanman. 


The meeting of the American Oriental Society is a fit occasion to notice the 
remarkable undertaking of a successful business man of Bengal, Protap Chundra 
Roy. From his youth he had cherished the idea of checking the progress of 
irreligion, as he says, by diffusing among his countrymen a knowledge of the 
classics of India. Accordingly, after retiring from business and recovering in a 
measure from a severe domestic affliction, he organized the Datavya Bharata 
Karydalaya, an institution bearing some general likeness to the American Tract 
Society. The KAryalaya relies on the public-spirited and wealthy men of India 
for its pecuniary support, and devotes itself to the printing and gratuitous distri- 
bution of the great works of Sanskrit literature. Roy began with the free 
distribution of one thousand copies of the Maha-bhdrata in Bengali translation. 
This was followed by two other editions of about three thousand copies each of 
the same translation. A fourth edition of the Mahd-bharata, containing the orig- 
inal Sanskrit text and Bengali translation is now in progress, and a similar 
diglot edition of the Ramayana is nearly completed. All of these works are 
extensive, and the number of printed forms already gratuitously distributed or in 
course of distribution mounts up to the astonishing figure of 13,783,500. 
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At present Mr. Roy is engaged upon the publication and free distribution of an 
English translation of the Mahd-bharata. The edition will consist of twelve hun- 
dred and fifty copies, and of these two hundred and fifty copies are designed for 
the scholars of Europe and America. Sanskrit students, therefore, who wish 
to obtain the work, may send their addresses to Mr. Roy, at No, 367 Upper Chit- 
pore Road, Calcutta, British India. 

The translation is doubtless the work of some Hindu scholar, but his name is 
not mentioned. It is in the main smooth and correct; but there is great lack of 
accuracy in the rendering of the proper names; and the Sanskrit technical terms 
of sacrifices, for example, are often spelled out in Roman letters without the least 
consistency. It is greatly to be hoped that in the forthcoming parts these serious 
blemishes will be remedied. In like manner. we cannot too earnestly express the 
wish that Mr. Roy will cause the numbering of the book. chapter, and verse to be 
given on the outside ends of the head-lines in place of the page-numbers of his 
translation. These last are of small importance and can be put at the inside. 
The number of every tenth gloka should also be given in square brackets and 
clear figures at the end of every tenth ¢loka in translation. This will add greatly 
to the usefulness of the work for scholars, although perhaps not for cursory 
readers. Of immense advantage, further, would be the addition of a synopsis or 
table of contents of the whole poem when the end has been reached. I venture 
to say that this would contribute more to help on and facilitate the study of the 
Maha-bharata among foreign students than any other one thing that Mr. Roy 
could do. It is true, the second chapter of the first book (Calcutta ed. i. 360-660 
=Bombuy ed. vol. i. folios 19-28) contains a very brief synopsis of the contents; 
this is useful as far as it goes, and its usefulness is recognized by the Hindus in 
the following words: 

akhyanam tad idam anuttamam mahartham 
vijieyam mahad tha parvasamgrahena | 
crutvadau bhavati nrndm sukhadvagaham 
vistirnam lavanajalam yatha plavena || i. 659. 
‘As the vast ocean becomes easy to get over for men with a boat, so this great 
history, incomparable and of great import, is to be understood in this world by 
means of the table of contents, if one will first listen to that.’ 

But neither this bald enumeration of subjects in the parvasumgraha, nor the 
short analysis of Williams in his Indian Epic Poetry (nuw out of print), is in any 
way sufficient or convenient. What we need is « full analysis of the main thread 
of the Bharata, of that which may provisionally be supposed to be the more or 
less original nucleus of the work. The episodes, as, for instance, the Bhagavad- 
gita, or the Nala, might be given only in the briefest analysis. Double references, 
to the Calcutta and the Bombay editions, might be given throughout, and every typo- 
graphical device should be brought into service to make the work easy for use. 

Such a change of plan, however, may seem impracticable to the publisher; 
moreover, the mechanical production of neatly and couveniently printed books is 
doubtless attended with far greater difficulty in India thau in Europe. Accord- 
ingly, we cannot refrain from making publicly the suggestion to Dr. Adolf 
Holtzmann, of Freiburg, that he should undertake the publication of this analyt- 
ical summary. There can be no doubt that such a work would be exceedingly 
welcome to those who desire to make small excursions into these fields, and it 
would no less certainly exercise a powerful influence in stimulating Sauskrit 
scholars to grapple with questions of higher criticism concerning the Maha-bha- 
rata. The dramas, the law-books, and the Vedic literature, all have had their 
turn in engrossing the attention of scholars. Is it not time that the Kpos should 
be made the subject of critical investigation ? 

To Mr. Roy and his undertaking we wish all success. And, in view of what 
he has already accomplished, we believe that he will carry it out to the end. If 
he does not conclude to modify slightly the plan, so as to make his book more 
useful to scholars, we shall at least console vurselves with the thought that all 
legitimate efforts towards widening the circle of those interested in Indian litera- 
ture (like the series of Eastern Ulassics for Western Readers to be edited by 
Professor Peterson, of Bombay, and like these publications of Roy), cannot fail to 
have an indirect influence o. the progress of Indian studies; for from the increas- 
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ing numbers who pursue them there will arise a number absolutely if not 
proportionally increased of those whose interest will bear fruit in important con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Indian antiquities. 


6. On the Unaugmented Verb-Forms in the Rig- and Atharva- 
Vedas, by Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 


The most ancient form of Sanskrit speech, like the earliest dialect of Greek, 
often omitted the augment in the preterit tenses of the verb. Smperficial observa- 
tion shows that this usage is most common in the Rig-Veda; is less so in the 
Atharva-Veda; is rare in the Brahmanas; and has disappeared from the later 
language, except in aorist occurrences after the negative md’. and in other spo- 
radic instances. It appears, moreover, that these abbreviated forms in part yield 
precisely the same sense as the longer ones; and in part have, in some way, 
acquired a subjunctive or imperative meaning. 

Since it is essential to a correct interpretation of the Vedic texts that we should 
know how to understand these forms, the present investigation bas been begun 
with this view: to bring together all occurrences of unaugmented verb-forms in 
the two texts above mentioned; to note their relutive frequency in the different 
tenses of the verb-system; to inquire whether they accord in sense with the dis- 
tinctions commonly received as characteristic of the tenses in the Veda; and, 
finally, to determine how large a proportion have retained a preterit sense. and 
how many are employed like true subjunctives or imperatives. To this end the 
text of the Rig-Veda has been searched through, and the result corrected by 
Grassmanu’s Dictionary; and for the Atharvan the occurrences have been 
excerpted from Prof. Whitney's Index Verborum. 

It needs to be premised that in a work like this a precise result cannot be 
attained in every instance. For, in the first place, the ancient system of verb- 
inflection did not always make a formal distinction between unaugmented pre- 
terits and true subjunctives or imperatives: e.g. rigzad’s may contain the modal 
a or be simply shortened from drinds, and so da’t is to be compared with the 
subjunctive da’ti and the preterit dddt; the unaugmented a-aorist is not always 
clearly distinguishable from the subjunctive of the root-aorist, especially when the 
accent is wanting; and even when that is supplied it may mislead—as sdnat beside 
sanéma; the so-called pluperfect, having lost its augment, does not differ, in 
most instances, from a perfect subjunctive with secondary endings; so, too, the 
imperative in certain persons is like unaugmented preterits of the same persons, 
and here even the accent sometimes fails to make the needed distinction.‘ In the 
second place, a doubt may arise whether a given form belongs to the “root” or 
“accented a” class of the present-system, or to one or other of the two stems of 
the simple aorist. We are accustomed to class short forms like dkar with the 
aorist, and forms like dkrnot with the imperfect; yet it is theoretically not 
improbable that in the earliest literature, whatever may be the usage later, this 
distinction had not become everywhere recognized, and that while, for example, 
dkrnot was coming to represent the imperfect tense—or indefinite past the earlier 
dkar had not wholly retired from that office and assumed the role of an aorist., 
This may explain the fact, often occurring among unaugmented forms, that an 
imperfect sense may at times best render a so-called aorist form. But, after elim- 
inating all the doubtful cases referred to above, the great majority of unaugmented 
forms are found to have a recognizable character, and may be classified as follows. 

The occurrences of augmented verbs in the Rig-Veda amount to 3300—of 
which 2065 belong to the present-system, and 1194 to the aorist—while the aug- 
ment is wanting in about 1945 instances, or in a ratio to the complete forms of 
nearly 1 to 1.69. Of the 1945 unaugmented forms, about 45.2 per cent. belong to 
the present-system ; 1.2 per cent., rather more doubtfully, to the perfect-system ; 
and 53.6 per cent. to the aorist. Of the last, a little more than 74 per cent. are 
claimed by the simple aorist. 

Augmented forms are more frequent in the present-system than in the aorist, 
in the ratio of about 1.73 to 1. while unaugmented forms are more numerous in 
the aorist, in the ratio of 1.21 to 1. 

A complete separation of the unaugmented forms into those which have an 
indicative, and those which have a subjunctive or imperative sense, cannot be made 
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with entire certainty; and in the following summary a small margin must be left 
for doubtful cases. Of the 1945 instances, 47.7 per cent. are reckoned as indicative, 
and 52.3 as subjunctive in meaning. In the present-system the indicative use 
appears to exceed the subjunctive in the ratio 1.3 to 1, while in the aorist the 
latter exceeds the former in the ratio of 3 to 2. Of the 626 occurrences of the 
improper subjunctive in the aorist, the simple aorist claims 454 (about equally 
divided between its two stems), the reduplicated aorist 71, and the sibilant aorist 
101 (rather more than half being counted with the is-stem). 

Turning, now, to the Atharva-Veda, we find a very different usage. The occur- 
rences of unaugmented forms in this text amount to 383, of which 61 are repro- 
duced from the Rik—and so, as stereotyped expressions handed down from a 
former age, do not fairly represent the usage when the later hymns were com- 
posed. The occurrences belonging to the present-system are 94, against 289 
counted with the aorist. Of the former, nearly one-fourth are taken from the 
Rik. Dividing the passages into those having an indicative, and those having a 
subjunctive sense, we observe a marked difference between the two texts. Only 
27 instances are reckoned with the indicative, but 356 with the subjunctive or 
imperative. While in the Rik the improper subjunctive occurs in about 52 per 
cent. of all occurrences, in the Atharvan it appears in not less than 93 per cent. 
of them. About three-fourths of the forms yielding a subjunctive sense are in 
the aorist, of which the simple aorist claims the lion’s share—showing 185 occur- 
rences, against 17 for the reduplicating stem, and 77 for all the sibilant stems. 
It is further to be observed that in a majority of occurrences (244 out of 356, of 
which 213 are in the aorist) of the improper $ubjunctive in this Veda it is in con- 
nection with the negative mda’. 

The foregoing introductory remarks and compendious statements are made 
pending a more searching investigation of the subject, when it will be set forth in 
greater detail and with ample illustration. 


7. The Study of Sanskrit and the Study of the Hindu Gramma- 
rians, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 


Professor Whitney began with a brief characterization of the Hindu native 
science of Sanskrit grammar, and a notice of the essential aid it had rendered to 
European students of the language. Its general character, as in other such 
cases, was determined by the character of the language with which it dealt. The 
Sanskrit is above all things an analyzable tongue, of transparent structure, falling 
easily apart into roots and suffixes and endings. In its perfected form, then, as 
represented to all after time by Panini, the native grammar is an established 
body of roots, with rules for their extension to stems and the inflection of the 
latter, and for the accompanying phonetic modifications, this last involving a 
phonetic science of very high character; the syntax is much inferior, though 
perhaps only in proportion as the Sanskrit sentence is inferior to the classical. 
But its form of presentation is strange, consulting brevity at the expense of every 
other quality; and Hence it.is very difficult of acquisition; one must be master of 
the whole system, in all its details, before he can be certain with regard to any 
one point that there does not lurk in some remote chapter a rule bearing upon it: 
it is something like having to construct passages in a text out of an index verborum 
to that text—and one, too, not alphabetically arranged. Theoretically, all that is 
prescribed or allowed by Panini’s. rules, taken together with the list of roots 
accepted by him, and other like supplements, is Sanskrit; and nothing else is 
entitled to that aame. The young pandit learns the system, and governs his 
Sanskrit speech and composition by it. The first European students did the 
same, to their great advantage; and one must, of course, still follow a like method, 
if he is to communicate with pandits, and to gain their respect and aid. But the 
question is whether Western scholars in geveral are bound tc this course: in 
short, whether we are to study Panini for the sake of learning Sanskrit. 

It is to be noticed, in the first place, that the native grammar can never have 
been the means, but only the regulator, of the tradition of the learned language. 
No one ever mastered a list of roots and a grammar, and then went to work to 
construct texts upon that basis. The learner, rather, has his models which he 
imitates; he makes his speech after that of his teacher, only under the constant 
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check of having to quote the grammar in regard to any questioned point. All 
this is like the ordinary transmission of a cultivated language, merely with a differ- 
ence of degree. That such was actually the case with Sanskrit, is made plain 
enough by the facts. There is no absolute coincidence between Panini and the 
classical language. The latter. indeed, includes little that Panini forbids; but it 
also lacks a great deal that he allows. The difference is so great that Benfey, 
who was deeply versed in the Hindu science, calls it a grammar without a corre- 
sponding language, as he calls the pre-classical dialects a language without a 
grammar. What is then this grammarians’ dialect, standing between the classical 
and the pre-classical, and unlike them both? and what claim has it to our study? 

We have. in the second place, an immense literature in that older pre-classical 
language, which was produced in entire independence of the grammarians, and is 
only very imperfectly treated by them. It is in two or three dialects, of different 
degrees of antiquity, standing in a perfectly natural order of succession to one 
another. And the classical language stands in a natural succession to them. 
This historical affiliation casts the most important light on the classical language, 
which only by its help is properly understood. 

The main thing which mekes of the grammarians’ Sanskrit a special and peculiar 
tongue is its list of roots. There are about two thousand such; but a full half of 
them have never been met with in use, earlier or later. Some small number of 
these, doubtless, do not happen to occur, and may in part yet turn up; others are 
assumed for the sake of explaining derivatives; others are the offspring of con- 
fusion and original false readings; but a very large number are an as yet unex- 
plained and problematical remainder; and even in no small measure obviously arti- 
ficial and false (see Dr. Edgren’s discussion of them, in Vol. xi. of the Society’s 
Journal). It is well known what mischief this hst of roots wrought, in the hands 
of the earlier incautious and credulous students of Sanskrit, and how many false 
and worthless etymologies were founded upon them. That work is even yet, 
perhaps, not entirely over; still, it has come to be generally understood that no 
alleged Sanskrit root can be accepted as real unless it is supported by a kind of 
use in the language that authenticates it (for, in late writings, verb-forms are now 
and then made artificially, on a root taken by a grammarian’s license out of the 
list of roots): that is to say, that a Hindu grammarian’s statement as to the fun- 
damental elements of his speech is without authority until tested by the actual 
facts of linguistic use, as represented by the Sanskrit literature. 

But the principle thus won is of universal application; for we have no reason to 
expect more trustworthiness in other departments of the grammar; there is 
nothing in Panini and his successors which does not require to be tested by the 
language, in order to the finding out of its real value. That this is so, a few 
examples will show. To the periphrastic future tense, made by compounding a 
nomen agentis with the present tense of an auxiliary, the root as, the grammarians 
give a corresponding middle, although the auxiliary has no middle inflection. 
Now what are the facts? In the Brahmanas tkere are four sporadic instances of 
an attempt to make middle persons of this tense, after the analogy of the general 
relation of middle endings to active; and iv the wholé immense body of the epic 
and classical literature, I do not find notice of more than a single additional attempt! 
On this absurdly narrow basis the native grammar has built a uuiversal forma- 
tion. The case is somewhat similar with the so-called “ precative:” it is hardly 
more than sporadic in the older language, and in the classical tongue (which here 
also is a true successor of the other) it is just about as rare; but the grammarians 
give a precative to every verb, and even to its secondary conjugations, where it 
has not a single known example. either earlier or later. The precative is an 
aorist optative; but this the Hindu authorities ignore, though they can hardly 
have failed to perceive it, and they give their rules for its formation as a separate 
and independent part of the verb-system—in which they are followed by their 
European imitators. Again, the causative secondary conjugation includes a redu- 
plicated aorist, which is not made from the causative stem, but from the original 
root; it has been adopted into the causative system, by a process which in the 
Veda is not yet complete. As was to be expected, now. the grammarians prefer 
to force a derivation of this aorist from the causative stem: the root being bhi, 
for example, we are not to make abibhuvat from it, but from the derived stem 
bhavay, by striking off first the oy and reducing the bhdv or bhdu to bhi—that is,. 
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we are to get the formation from the stem, through the: intermediate step of 
reducing the stem to the root! Here again, the European imitators, down to the 
very last, follow the Hindu example. Again, in a large body of verbs, a second 
alternative set of passive forms is allowed in the aorist and futures (e. g. from dd, 
the forms addyisi, dayisye, dayitahe, etc.); what the statement means is wholly 
problematical, since it is illustrated by no genuine quotable usage, either in the 
earlier language or in the later; it is perhaps some misapprehension or blunder; 
certainly, the matter is one with which beginners in the language never should be 
troubled. Once more, the ending dhvam of 2d pl. mid. has to become dhvam 
after an etymological lingual sibilant, lost in the present condition of the language ; 
and, so far as is known, the change is never met with, at any period of the 
language, except where such a sibilant would properly stand; but the Hindu 
grammar gives respecting it rules which appear to be utterly nonsensical, involv- 
ing conditions between which and the change no relation is to be discovered; and 
they extend it also to the perfect-ending dhve, with which it has nothing to do. 

These are a few of the characteristic cases, showing what kind of guides the 
Hindu grammarians are. Many others, of various degree, might be adduced; but 
these are surely enough to enforce the conclusion, almost of itself evident, that 
not a single rule given or fact stated by the grammarians can be taken on their 
authority, without being tested by the language itself. Of course, much the 
greater part of what they teach is true and right; but no one until after examina- 
tion can tell which part. Of course, also, there is more or less of genuine supple- 
mentary material in them; but what, is only to be determined by a thorough and 
cautious comparison of their whole system with the whole language. This has not 
been made, and is hardly making: chiefly for the reason that the skilled students of 
the native grammar are looking at their work from the wrong point of view. They 
seem to think it their duty to learn out of Panini, and set forth for others, what 
the Sanskrit language really is, instead of explaining him out of the language, 
determining what in him is true and genuine, and accounting for and excusing the 
rest. In other words, they need to realize that, in studying the native grammati- 
cal science, they are simply investigating a certain branch of Indian learning, like 
the Hindu astronomy or philosophy, one that is of high imterest and importance, 
and has also had a marked influence in shaping the latest form of Sanskrit—not 
always to its advantage. Some scholars appear to feel as if a fact that they find 
in the language is to be credited as such only when they discover it set down in 
Panini. It may be asked, on the other hand, of what consequence it is, except 
for its bearing on the grammatical science itself, that any given fact is so set 
down. A fact in the pre-classical language is entirely independeut of Panini; he 
has nothing to do with it; oue that belongs to the classical language may, even 
against his omission or prohibition, have its genuineness shown by other support- 
ing facts; or it may be genuine with his assent; or it may have an ungenuine 
and artificial existence on account of his seeming to authorize it. The statement 
in the native grammar that such a thing is so and so is of wholly uncertain value; 
if, on being tested, it proves correct, it scores one to the credit of the grammar— 
not of the language, which is what it was before. 

To maintain this is not to disparage Hindu grammatical science; it is only to 
refuse to bow to it as authority, to set it above, or even on a level with, our own 
grammatical science, characterized by objective collection and classification of 
facts, lucid order and method, sense of proportion, and observance of historical 
relations. The time has not yet goue by when discussion of the subject is season- 
able. We still occasionally read in general philological works of (e. g.) the “ fifth” 
or the “seventh” conjugation-class of verbs, and so on, as if the general student 
could fairly be expected to remember the senseless and unexplainable order in 
which the bodies of similarly conjugated roots are catalogued in the Hindu dhdtu- 
pathas or lists of roots (they themselves never gave them names founded on this 
order; that is a European perversion, and now no better than pedantry); and the 
very last published Sanskrit grammar in German (by a scholar long resident in 
India) begins with the sentence “ Sanskrit verbs have ten tenses and modes”—as if, 
because the Hindus failed to make the distinction of tense and mode, we ought to 
do the same; one might about as well say that “the Sanskrit has four parts of 
speech: name, predicate, preposition, and particle.” If the Hindu grammar is 
remanded to its own place, not only will beginners be relieved from learning forms 
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that never occur and classifications which must be abandoned later, but the study 
of the grammar will be made more fruitful of results for the real history of the 
language itself. 


8. On the Cesnola Cypriote Inscriptions in New York, by Prof. 
I. H. Hall. 


This paper consisted of a review of the New York Cesnola inscriptions, with 
especial reference to their treatment by Dr. W. Deecke in the first part of H. 
Collitz’s Collection of Greek Dialect Inscriptions, and also with reference to some 
hitherto unpublished. Some of the inscriptions have been published twice over, 
as if different inscriptions, and some are given wrong side up and so are read 
wrong throughout. The work is characterized by brilliancy, ingenuity, and learn- 
ing, but contains much that needs emendation. Many of the errors of the edition 
were unavoidable, being based upon the labors of predecessors which the editor 
had no opportunity of verifying. On this account the necessity for a revision of 
the work at the hands of some scholar who has access to the originals is the more 
immediate and pressing. 


9. On the Northern Barbarians in Ancient China, by Pres. 
W. A. P. Martin, of Peking; read by Prof. Lanman. 


The Great Chinese Wall separates now, as it has for twenty centuries, two 
distinct stages of civilization. On the one side are the nomad tribes of Mongolia 
and Manchuria, and on the other, the tillers of rich fields and gardens, Between 
the two, perpetual hostility has existed. At first, a line of military posts was 
established for protection against the nomad invaders. As a supplement to these 
posts was built the Great Wail. In the main, it has proved an effectual barrier, 
and is described as ‘The ruin of one generation, and the salvation of thousands.” 

Twice, however, has the whole of China been subdued by extra-mural invaders: 
once by the Mongols under Genghis Khan (ca. 1200 A. D.), who passed the wall 
in the northwest province of Shansi; and again by the Manchus, who entered at 
the eastern extremity, and are now in possession of the throne. 

For three and a half centuries, then, the Tartars (and by this we mean in a 
general way the nomads of the north and west) have held sway in China; but, 
besides, there have been three periods of partial conquest: 1. From 907 A. D. to 
1234, by the Tartars of the North; 2. From 386 A. D. to 532, by the Tartars of 
Topa; and, 3. From 202 B.C. to 220 A. D., by the Hiongnu. Had the wall been 
held by forces unaffected by treason or discord, it would always have proved a 
sufficient defense; but. as it is, the Chinese of the northern provinces have passed 
seven out of the last ten centuries under the yoke of the Tartar conquerors. 

The third period just mentioned is nearly cojncident with the rule of the Han 
dynasties. At that time, the tribes inhabiting the vast region from Lake Balkash 
to the mouth of the Amur (an extent of over 3000 miles) formed a kind of con- 
federation under the hegemony of the Hiongnu. That the chief or Shanyu of the 
Hionguu was a mighty and dreaded enemy of the House of Han is evinced by the 
fact that the Chinese accorded to him the sacred title of Hwangti, a name which 
they have hesitated to concede to the Emperor of Austria-Hungary. 

During the Han and immediately succeeding dynasties, the Hiongnu were kept 
in check by force of arms. The later emperors sent their sisters and daughters 
across the frontier, in order to effect by family alliance what they could not by 
prowess. These transactions have supplied rich materials for poetry and 
romance. Thus Chau-keun, a lovely woman who was given to the Khan of 
Tartary to induce him to retreat with his overwhelming forces, threw herself into 
the Amur rather than endure the life of exile. 

Prominent in the wars of the Hans with the Hiongnu were Li-kwang, Li-ling, 
Sz’ma Tsien, and Su-wu. The first, after seventy victories over the Hiongnu, 
slew himself on the battle-field, because he failed to capture the Khan. His son, 
Li-ling, when pursuing the flying foe too eagerly, fell into an ambuscade, and lost 
his division of five thousand men, and passed the rest of his days among savage 
foes. His relatives were executed on account of his supposed treachery, and his 
noble friend, Sz’ma Tsien, who guaranteed his fidelity, was disgracefully mutilated. 
This Sz’ma Tsien was the great historian, who submitted to mutilation instead of 
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execution, not because he feared death, but solely in order to gain the time to 
complete the history, his own imperishable monument. Su-wu was a diplomatic 
envoy, who was kept in captivity by the Grand Khan for nineteen years. Besides 
the great history of Sz’ma Tsien, there are extant the letters of Li-ling, and the 
tender poems exchanged between Su-wu and his wife, all interesting memorials 
of the time (ca. 100 B. C.). 

We turn now to the still more ancient times of the dynasty of the Chau, which 
reigned for over eight hundred years (B.C, 1122 to B.C. 240). We are at the 
dawn of letters, the dividing line between the legendary and the historical periods. 
The Great Wall is not yet built; but the hostile tribes are there. At this period, 
the Chinese were few in number and occupied a comparatively small territory; 
but their knowledge of letters and their incipient culture gave them already a 
great advantage over the savage foes who beset them around. 

These tribes are grouped under several comprehensive terms: those on the 
east are called Yi; those on the north, Tih; those on the west, Jung or Chiang; 
and those on the south, Man. The original sense of these names seems to be as 
follows: the Yi were famous archers, and were so called from their “ great bows.” 
The northerners used dogs in hunting and herding, and depended on fire to tem- 
per the cold of their rigorous winters. “Dog” and “fire” are therefore com- 
bined in the ideograph by which the Tih are designated. The Jung were armed 
with spears, and this their weapon furnished the symbol for their ideograph. The 
ideograph Chiang is made up of the head of a goat and the legs of a man, and so 
denotes to the Chinese imagination hideous monsters, and at the same time 
means ‘goat-men,’ ‘goat-herds,’ or ‘shepherds,’ and identifies them essentially 
with the Tih or nomads of the north. The character for Man combines those for 
“worm” and “silk,” and imports that the barbarians of the south, even at 
that early day, were not ignorant of silk-culture. 

All the tribes of the Man and the Yi (save certain aborigines called Miao-tsz’) 
were conquered by the vigorous race whose progeny peoples modern China 
Proper. The tribes of the north and west, the Tih and the Chiang, were never 
permanently subdued. Their lands never invited conquest. On the contrary. as 
we have seen, it was the wealth and fertility of the North Chiua plains and 
valleys that tempted constantly throughout the eight hundred years of the Chau 
dynasty the fierce and hungry tribes of the northwest to make their overwhelm- 
ing incursions. 

The oldest extant Chinese poetry, older than any history, shows us the Chinese 
warrior with the head of his steed and the point of his lance directed always 
towards the north as the source of danger. To the princes who held these 
northmen in check were committed the destinies of the empire. And in this way 
the northern tribes exercised for centuries, throughout the third or Chau dy- 
nasty, an important political influence. To give a historical instance: The 
house of Chau rose from a small warlike principality in the mountains of the 
northwest; they were strong by conflict with their savage enemies, and their 
chief was the bulwark of the nation. Wen-wang, by his growing power, roused 
the jealousy of his suzerain, the last emperor of the second or Shang dynasty, 
and was by him imprisoned. When the northmen made a sudden irruption, 
Wen-wang was set free and invested with greater power than ever; he remained 
loyal; but his son used the trained forces, not only to drive back the invaders, 
but also to overthrow the throne of his master, the Shang emperor. 

In the early part of the Chau period, China had two capitals; one in the west, 
near Singan fu (about one hundred miles southwest of the great bend of the 
Hoang ho), in Shensi; and the other in the east, near the present Kaifung fu, in 
Honan. The former was sacked by the Tartars in 781 B.C. The heir to the throne 
removed to the eastern capital. But even here, in the midst of the central plain, 
and surrounded by a cordon of feudal States, the emperor, through the plots of a 
kinsman of his barbarian wife, brought down on himself the anger of her tribe, 
and was put to flight. By the cupidity of the Tartars, by the treachery of his 
owr envoys, and by the intrigues of his empress, the throne of one Chau emperor 
after another was menaced and shaken, until the dynasty was brought to fall. 

The Confucian annals mention five of the Tartar tribes as finally successful in 
establishing themselves in the interior of China: two in Shansi, one in Honan, one 
in Chili, and two in Shantung. This happened doubtless in this way: the feudal 
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barons asked aid of the Tartar horsemen, and rewarded their services with grants 
of land. The emperor sought aid in like manner against his unruly vassals. 
And so, at last, by too great dependence on foreign auxiliaries, the empire 
became unable to shake off its helpers. 

In conclusion, the ethnological relations of the Hiongnu were discussed. It 
has been much disputed whether they were Turks, Mongols, or Huns; but it is 
not probable that any satisfactory conclusion will ever be reached. The ancient 
names, Jung and Tih, are too vague to help us ina philological way. Nor does the 
earliest literature of China preserve any fragments of these northern tongues, as, 
for example, Plautus does of the Carthaginian. Nor have these nomads left any 
monuments of themselves which might help us to answer the question of their 
origin and belongings. 

As for the physical type of the Jung and the Tih, it was doubtless the same as 
that of the Mongol and Manchu of to-day. The primitive Chinese type. on the 
other hand, is no longér to be discerned. In southern and central China, it has 
been everywhere modified by combination with aboriginal inhahitants, whose in- 
fluence is seen in provincial characteristics; while, in the northern belt, it met 
with tribes akin to those of Mongolia, and gradually absorbed them. 


10. On some recent Assyrian Publications, by Prof. D. G. 
Lyon, of Cambridge. 

Prof. Lyon gave some account of Bezold and Hommel’s Zeitschrift fiir Keilschrift- 
forschung und verwandte Gebiete, Friedrich Delitzsch’s The Hebrew Language 
viewed in the Light of Assyrian Research, Paul Haupt’s Das Babylonische Nimrod- 
epos, his own work entitled Keilschrifttexte Sargon’s, and of J. N. Strassmaier’s 
Alphabetisches Verzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akkadischen. Worter im II. Bande 
der Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. 


After the conclusion of this paper, the customary vote of thanks 


to the American Academy for the use of its Library was passed, 
and the Society adjourned, to meet in Baltimore in October. 
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Proceedings at Baltimore, October 29th and 30th, 1884. 


Tue Society was called to order in Hopkins Hall of the Johns 
Hopkins University, at half past three o’clock on Wednesday, 
October 29th, by the President, Professor W. D. Whitney, of 
Yale College. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary, Professor Toy, it 
was moved that the Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, 
serve in his stead for the time being; and this was voted. 

The minutes of the May meeting were read, and, after some 
slight corrections, approved. The Committee of Arrangements 
announced through President Gilman that the session would be 
resumed on Thursday morning, and that the members of the 
Society were invited to meet on Wednesday evening at the 
house of Mr, A. L. Frothingham. 

On the part of the Directors, it was announced that the next 
meeting would be held in Boston, on Wednesday, May 6th, 1885, 
unless the Committee of Arrangements (consisting of the Corres- 
ponding and Recording Secretaries) should see reason for chang- 
ing the day. 

On recommendation of the Directors, the following gentlemen 
were elected Corporate Members: 

Mr. Cyrus Adler, of Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Mr. Samuel A. Binion, of Baltimore, Md. ; 

Prof. James T. Hatfield, of Holly Springs, Miss. ; 
Mr. John W. McCoy, of Baltimore, Md. ; 

Mr. Geo. L. Shaw, of West Oakland, Cal. ; 

Dr. Edw. H. Spieker, of Baltimore, Md. ; 

Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Prof. Henry Wood, of Baltimore, Md. 

The correspondence of the half-year (most of it addressed to 
Professor Whitney) was presented to the Society, and extracts 
from it were read : 

Rev. Henry Blodget transmits a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the Peking Missionary Association on hearing of the 
death of Dr. S. W. Williams, and dated Peking, April 28, 1884. 

Dr. N. G. Clark writes from Boston, June 12, 1884, that he 
has just received a note of inquiry from Rev. Mr. Logan, mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Micronesia, with regard to the 
publication of an alphabetically arranged vocabulary of from 
2500 to 3000 words of the Mortlock dialect, spoken on one of the 
southernmost groups of the Caroline Islands. 

Rey. S. C. George, under date of Chambersburg, Pa., Oct. 17, 
1884, says that his Siamese grammar is well advanced toward 
completion. 
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Rev. J. M. Jamieson, of Monmouth, IIl., for twenty-two years 
a missionary in India, wrote Oct. 6th, 1884, concerning the pub- 
lication of a translation of the Hindi Prem Sagar which he had 
completed in manuscript, and again on the 15th, saying that he 
had since then learned of the recent publication of an English 
version of the same work in India. It was suggested that the 
ae be deposited in the Society’s library. 

Miss Mary O. Pickering, of Salem, Mass., sent a letter, inter- 
esting as a memento, addressed to her father, the first president 
of the Society, by Professor R. Lepsius, of Berlin, recently 
deceased. It is dated at Phile (the First Cataract of the Nile), 
Sept. 15, 1844. Dr. Lepsius thanks the Society for making him 
an honorary member, and gives an account of the results of his 
journeys and ethnographical studies in Nubia. 

Mr. W. W. Rockhill, under date of New York, July 18, 1884, 
announced his intention of departing that day for Peking, where 
he hoped to be by the middle of September. He offered to 
present to the Society a report on the condition of Oriental 
studies in North China. 

Mr, A. W. Thayer writes from Trieste that Captain Richard 
F. Burton proposes to issue at private subscription a complete 
translation of the Arabian Nights for the use of scholars. As 
the work is unexpurgated, the translator is unwilling to have it 
brought out by a publisher, and he pledges himself to limit the 
edition strictly. It will appear in ten volumes at a guinea a 
volume, each to be paid for on delivery. Subscriptions should 
be addressed to Captain R. F. Burton, Trieste, Austria. 

Rev. Mark Williams, missionary of the American Board at 
Kalgan, North China, sends a description of very ancient 
mounds in his district, some in clusters on the plain (burial 
mounds ?), and others singly on eminences (signal-towers ?). 
Kalgan is about 120 miles northwest of Peking, and on the 
line of the Great (outer) Wall. 

The following communications were presented to the Society, 
numbers 4, 5, and 6 being given during the evening meeting at 
the house of Mr. Frothingham: ots 

1. The Origin of the Chinese and Korean writing, by Dr. D. 
B. McCartee, formerly of China and recently of Japan, now of 
New York City. 

A chart was exhibited, showing: 

1. The Pah-kwa, or ‘ Eight Diagrams,’ ascribed to Fuh-hi, the legendary founder 
of the Chinese polity. The Pah-kwa were at first slips of wood arranged in 
various combinations, and took the place of the. knotted cords previously used. 
The slips were supplanted by straight lines cut on surfaces of bamboo. These 
methods of making records were so rude and imperfect that even in the time of 
Confucius (the sixth century B. C.) oral tradition and memory were necessary 
complements for the understanding of such records. From these beginnings was 


developed the written character. 

The hair pencil was introduced in the reign of Shi-hwang of the Ts‘in dynasty 
(B. C. 220-206), and had an important influence in helping the formation of a 
more convenient system of writing, and in developing (circa 350 A. D.) the ele- 
gant cursive characters now used. The rude Pah-kwa are however still found in 
the Yih-king (‘Book of Changes’), in books of geomancy and divination, and on 
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amulets. Four diagrams of the Pah-kwa are emblazoned on the Korean national 
flag. 
Fost 3. The Chinese numeral symbols and the Korean imitations of them. 
These symbols are the written representatives of the original wooden reckoning 
slips. These slips are still used by the Koreans and are called by them Ka-chi 
san, a term which the Catholic missionaries rendered by bdtonnets a calcul. 

4. The Korean alphabet or éa-mun. This is a true alphabet, each letter repre- 
senting a single sound and each sound being always represented by the same 
letter. The characters are composed of the simplest elements: the square, its 
upper right-hand angle. the lower left-hand angle, a rectangle with the right side 
gone, a rectangle with the sides prolonged upward, the triangle, circle, and 
straight line. The letters are even classified according to the organs of speech 
concerned in their production. This classification is shown in the similarity of 
the forms of certain letters; thus, the aspirates kh, th, and ph are made by adding 
a line to the signs for &, ¢, and p. 

It is evident from the ancient form of the characters that they were first made 
by some unyielding implement. The introduction of the hair pencil has given 
them a more cursive form and a general similarity to the Chinese. That the 
characters are of real Japanese origin, as some maintain, is highly improbable. 
The Japanese Katakana and Hiragana show no evidence that their inventors had 
any idea of a true alphabet; whereas, the Korean is a true alphabet, although its 
elements have been combined into a conventionalized but easily analyzable 
syllabary. 

2. On a Cursive Manuscript of the Greek Gospels, by Prof. 


Isaac H. Hall, of New York City. 


This manuscript is in the hands of some person in or near Constantinople, 
known to Prof. Albert L. Long, of Robert College. Prof. Long wrote about it to 
Rev. Dr. Bliss of the Bible House at Constantinople, enclosing photographs of 
four pages; and Dr. Bliss transmitted them to Rev. Dr. Edward W. Gilman, 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Bible Society, who handed them to me 
for inspection. 

Prof, Long’s letter says: ‘The whole MS. consists of 206 leaves of stout vellum, 
stitched in 8vo. The order of the Gospels is Matthew, Luke, Mark, John. 

“The cover is wanting. There are no mutilations, so far as I can discover, 
but there are stains of candle-grease, mud, etc., upon many of the pages, and 
occasional scrawls and rude drawings, as though it had fallen into the hands of a 
school-boy. There is appended a list of the Scripture lessons to be read through- 
out the year, but I have found no subscription from which any date could be 
made out.” 

Then follow some remarks unnecessary to be quoted, among which is a guess 
that the MS. is not later than the tenth century. 

The photographs are poor, but they show an interesting and valuable manu- 
script. The date is uncertain, but must lie somewhere between the latter part of 
the eleventh century and the middle of the thirteenth. It cannot possibly be of 
the tenth century. 

The order of books stated above by Prof. Long is rare, if not unique; but it is 
probably not the original one of the MS.; for the photograph shows an Arabic 
numeral at the top of the folio on three of the pages, which must have been a 
folio number. The character of these numerals is a rather old native Arabic 
script. The page from Matthew has the number 2, that from John 22, and that 
from Luke 133. So the original order of books in the MS. was probably: Mat- 
thew, John, Mark, Luke; which is not unprecedented. 

The writing is a fair cursive of moderate sized letters, with a moderate amount 
of ligatures, and the regular New Testament compendia scribendi. It has uncial 
initials projecting into the raargin to mark the beginning of a paragraph; but this 
uncial initial would seem to be applied to the first word in the paragraph that 
begins a line, as with A? in Luke viii. 37. There is no éota subscript. 

The contents of the photographs are as follows: 

Two leaves from Matthew, v. 42 (didov xai rdv OéAovra . . . ) to vi. 13 (end 
of verse); one leaf from Luke, viii. 31 (tiv GBvocov . . . ) to 39 ( . . . 


6 i); one leaf from John, xvii. 5 (elvac coi: cov...) to 17 
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(.. dyiacov aitovc). The pages from Matthew are reduced in size: the others 
are said to be of the actual size of the manuscript pages. 

The pages from Matthew show the Ammonian sections and the Eusebian 
canons noted in the margin, as follows: at v. 43, wd i (41, 10); at v. 48, uf’ 7 (42, 
10); at vi. 7, wy’ ¢ (43, 10); the letter at the top, in each case, being not clear in 
the photograph, and hence not represented here. At the end of chapter v., and 
also at the end of vi. 13, is the abbreviation for téAoc, to mark the end of 
the church lesson. At the beginning of chapter vi. is the title of the church 


lesson: oa THC Tupoga? (I am not sure about the last character, but the y is above 


the line) wat : i. e. Tupopayou [éSdouddoc - | Marbaiov, or “ Satur- 
day of the cheese-eating week; [Lesson] from Matthew.” (Cheese-cating week 
was the week before Lent, or Quinquagesima week.) This title is one appropriate 
to a lectionary, and out of place in a MS. of the Gospel (with the lessons noted). 


The addition of war scems to show that the MS. was copied with the help of a 
Lectionary, if not made up from one. Another indication of the same sort will 


appear presently. 
The text is pretty closely Stephanic ; with, however, some important exceptions, 


as follows: ; 
Matt. v. 47, giAove pro adeAgoic (I give the accents as in the text, not as modi- 
fied by quotation here). ie 
Matt. vi. 1, praemittitur ad initium Kiev 6 x¢ toi¢ yabyraic (another mark 
of lectionary make-up). 


Luke viii. 34, omit. ante 

John xvii. 11, 12, ¢ (I supply a subscript) pro od bis. 

John xvii. 16, éy@ éx Tov ovK pro Kaboc Ex Tov 
Kéopov. 

There seem to have been two scribes employed upon the MS. At least, the 
difference in handwriting between Luke and John is enough to warrant the 
supposition. 

The manuscript would seem, from the above specimens, to be a good and 
valuable one; but it would be premature to attempt to state its affinities until we 


have more of it to judge from. The above readings are well known, and, except 
perhaps the last, occur in noteworthy MSS. 

3. On the Hieroglyphic Evidence that Lake Meris extended 
to the west of Behnesa, by Mr. F. C. Whitehouse, of New York 


City. 

All the texts of Claudius Ptolemy’s Geography (at book iv. § 20) place 7 
Moipidog Aiuvy at 60° 20’, 29° 20’. In § 34 and the following they locate the 
towns ep? tiv Moipidoc Aiuvyny as follows: Baxyic, 60° 30’, 29° 40’; Acovvordc, 
60° 30’, 29°. When Ptolemy gives a single position for a mountain or lake, he 
always means the centre, and 7d uécov is sometimes added. According to the 
calculation of M. Jomard (confirmed by Dr. Karl Miiller, Géttingen, 26th June, 
1883), the middle of Mofpidoc Aiuvy is at Qasr Qerin. The word Aiur includes the 
entire district, as a technical term, equivalent to ta-She or Hun-t, the Phiom or 
El-Fayoum. Dr. Miller therefore said that this strengthens the view that Lake 
Meceris extended not less than twenty miles to the south of the southern extremity 
of the present Birket el-Qeran. 

Diodorus said, rd dé Baboc év pépeaty dpyviaw which 
seems to imply more than one yépoc or basin. This is also in harmony with the 
Arab traditions given by Murtadi and others, and especially by Abulfeda. “The 
water was drained into a south-western basin by Joseph.” A tradition may state 
a fact founded upon subsequent observation and not history. Many Arab tradi- 
tions seem to have arisen in this way. The Wadi Reian is unquestionably from 
200 to 300 feet below High Nile at El-Lahun. It is dry except at a single spot, 
which appears to be Dionysias, where there are a few acres of palm-trees but no 
inhabitants. This basin if filled with water would form the southern basin of a 
double lake and extend south of 29°. 

In the Dict. Géog. of Brugsch Bey, under MR, p. 1187, occur the following sen- 
tences: “ Malgré la certitude, garantie par la suite et l’ordre des noms de leurs 
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métropoles, que ce nom [SAP-MOR] renferme I’antique appellation du chef-lieu du 
19me nome de la Haute-Kgypte, l’Oxyrhinchites des géographes, il y a encore 
quelques doutes a dissiper,” because “le MAR dans ce cété de I’Kgypte serait donc 
un autre lac Maréotis dont la tradition classique n’a pas conservé les moindres traces 
de souvenir.” Dr. Brugsch adopted the Meeris of M. Linant, endorsed by Dr. Lep- 
sius, accepted by Bunsen (Eng. ed.), and so interprets all references to the papyrus 
1 and 2 of Balaq, and the third fragment or “ Papyrus of the Labyrinth.” 

This opinion has been questioned by M. l’Abbé Amelineau and Dr. Pleijte, on 
the supposition that my surveys (1882 and 1883) show that Lake Moeris filled the 
western part of the Fayoum and the Wadis to the south. This mu dmenti nt mar 
(l'eau occidentale du pays du lac) and mu n't mar dmenti (l'eau du pays du lac de 
l’ouest) is therefore the southern part of Moeris, fed by the canal emf (ib. p. 1189). 


4. The Tibetan “Hundred Thousand Songs” of Milaraspa, a 
Buddhist Missionary of the Eleventh Century, by W. W. Rock- 
hill, now of the United States Legation in Peking, China. 


Buddhism was introduced into Tibet in the seventh century. In the latter half 
of the ninth, it was brought to a high degree of power and influence by the good 
king Ralpachan, He was succeeded at the beginning of the tenth by the last and 
perhaps the worst of Tibetan monarchs, Glang Darma. This king, along with 
the followers of the Bon-po religion, did all in his power to destroy Buddhist 
temples, monasteries, and books, and to persecute Buddhists. After a reign of 
three years, he was assassinated about 915 A. D. 

About a hundred years later came a revival of Buddhism. In 1042 Lord 
Atisha, or Jo-vo rje, as he is generally named, came from India to Tibet, and, 
with other missionaries, had to begin the work of conversion on what was prac- 
tically a virgin soil. 

Before Glang Darma’s persecution, the Tibetans had followed the Madhyamika 
doctrines of the Mahayana school; but those which Atisha brought from Bengal 
were of an entirely different character, and belonged to the Tantrik school. 
Through them Tibetan Buddhism, or Lamaism, as it is commonly but inaccurately 
called, acquired the greater part of its peculiar features. 

Atisha had many disciples in Tibet. The most celebrated was Bu-ston, author 
of the Tchos-hbyung rin-tchen. Marpa is the name of another Buddhist missionary 
of these times, perhaps a disciple of Atisha. Judging by his name, he was a 
Tibetan by birth; but of his works and life we know nothing save a few scattered 
phrases in the books written by his disciple, Milaraspa, the subject of this notice. 

The exact date of Milaraspa’s birth seems to be uncertain. The Vaidurya 
Karpo, a mathematical work cited by Csoma de Kérés in his Tibetan Grammar, 
p. 184, says that he was born 1038 A. D. Sarat Chandra Das has a valuable 
article, entitled “‘ Contributions on Tibet,” in vol. 50 of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (part i., pages 187-251). On p. 238, Das places Milaraspa in 
the fourteenth century; but this seems to be a misprint, for on pages 206-211 he 
gives what is undoubtedly a translation from one of Milaraspa’s works which he 
calls a “block-print said to be 800 years old,” which agrees with Csoma’s 
authority. Mr. Jaeschke, in his Tibetan Dictionary, p. 413, s.v. Mi, says: “ Mi- 
la-ras-pa, often only Mi-la, name of a Buddhist ascetic of the eleventh century 
( Vaidurya Karpoy, who between the periods of his meditations itinerating in the 
southern part of Middle Tibet as a mendicant friar, instructed the people by his 
improvisations delivered in poetry and song, brought the indifferent to his faith, 
refuted and converted the heretics, wrought manifold miracles, and whose legends, 
written not without wit and poetical merit, are still at the present day the most 
popular and widely circulated book in Tibet.” 

Two books are attributed to Milaraspa: “The hundred thousand distinct songs 
of the life of the reverend lord Milaraspa,” in Tibetan, Rje-btsun Mi-la-ras-pai 
rnam-thar rgyas-par phye-sa mgur-hbum; and “The biography of the reverend 
lord Milaraspa, the blessed lord of yoga,” in Tibetan, Rnal-hbyor-gyi dbang-phyug 
dam-pa rje-btsun Mi-la-ras-pai rnum-thar. A copy of the former, obtained through 
the kindness of Mr. Wherry of Ludiana, is presented by Mr. Rockhill to the 
Society. The latter (the rnam-thar or biography) is in the Library of the St. 
Petersburg Academy, no. 436c. See Schiefner, Mélanges Asiatiques, i, 4. 413. 
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Whether Milaraspa is the author of these works or not does not readily appear 
from any examination of the only one to which I have had accass, the Mgur- 
hbum. One might think this the work of his disciples. Jaeschke calls the Rnam- 
thur an autobiography, and it is probable that this represents the received opinion 
among Tibetans. - 

In the copy of the Mgur-hbum now given to the Society there are sixty chapters 
occupying 245 folios, partly printed, partly manuscript. The copy is very incor- 
rect, and it is greatly to be desired that another should be obtained, to serve as 
the basis of a more critical examination. It would well repay careful study, as it 
is written in a language which differs immensely from that which we find in 
classical works. 

The versification is very different from that usually found in the works of the 
Bkah-hgyur or Bstan-hgyur where all the pddas of a cloka contain the same number 
of syllables. Here we find such arrangements as the following: first line, 7 
syllables; second, 8; third, 7: fourth, 8; first, 8; second, 7; third and fourth, 
8; fifth, 7; sixth, 8; ete. 

It is impossible to examine in detail the doctrines professed by Milaraspa. 
Chief among his precepts are the recommendations of the practice of yoga or 
meditation, and of prayer: 

Free from the world, lift up your heads to laws divine 
And do as I, a yogin, am wont to do.—Folio 16a. 
Rejoice in the words spoken by the mighty teacher, 
And often, often test the mighty weight of prayer.—Fol. 16b. 
A few extracts will illustrate his mode of teaching and the points on which he 
lays the greatest stress. 
Mgur-hbum. Chap. vi. Fol. 27-28. 

Namo guru! 

The reverend lord Milaraspa had come to Rkyang namkhah rdzong from Rag- 
ma, and one night, while stopping there, a monkey riding a hare appeared before 
him, bearing a mushroom shield and a straw for a lance. Laughing, the Master 
said: “ You come to frighten me; away! I fear you not; put away all thought 
of harming me. My mind has embraced the body of the truth (dharmakaya); why 
flaunt your magic feats before me, for I, a yogip, scorn them!” On hearing these 
words, (the monkey) promised to obey him; so, vanishing as would a rainbow, it 
became (a human being called) Gro-thang rgyal-po. 

Then this devout (lit. dispenser of gifts, d#napati) Gro-thang inquired of those 
who were round about the Master, what was so delightful in this place, and he 
(Milaraspa) replied in the following song: 

Hear me, O Lama, my master !* 

Inconceivable are the perfections of this place, 
Ignored are the delights of this spot, 

This lonely place, the Rkyang-phan namkhah rdzong, 
This fastness here of Rkyang-phan namkhah rdzong. 
O’er it spreads the purple southern cloud; 

Below it flows the crystal stream ; 

Behind it the red rocks and heaven’s expanse. 

Green sward and flowers of every hue surround it. 
Far from its confines the wild beast seeks its prey. 
Around it soars the mighty eagle, 

And on it fall the sweet, gentle showers from heaven. 
On all sides the bee hums his song, 

The little fawns run here and there in play, 

The apes and monkeys gamboling jump about, 

- And loudly sings the lark when come forth its young. 
The bird of gods, the white grouse whistles its sweet note.+ 
The brook babbles gayly o’er its clay slate bed; 

The voice of time and unworthy friendst 


* His blama or guru was Marpa. He calls him sometimes “ Lord of Lho-brag.” 
+ The words rendered ‘lark’ and ‘ grouse’ are /cho-ga and gong-mo. 
¢ The text appears to be incorrect, but I do not see how to correct it. 
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Trouble not the dream of this place’s sweetness.— 
I sing a song of joy, 

I speak words of good advice. 

All ye here, you, good sir, and people, 

Follow after me, do as I have done, 

Shun sinful deeds and do that which is good. 


Loud were the acclamations from those present, when he had finished speaking, 
and they said: “ Good, Lord! your words delight us. Teach us, we beseech you, 
some easily remembered verses by which we may acquire this habit of meditation.” 

So, to satisfy their wish, he sang the following song: 

I crave the blessing of the Lama on my mind; 

O bless me, that I may comprehend the void (of all things). 
I will sing a song of the joys held out by (my) religion, 
Which the believing man’s devotion procures him. 

The visible, the void, the inseparable, three are they ; 
These three are comprised in the rules of the doctrine. 

The visible, the invisible, the immovable, three are they; 
These three are comprised in the rules of meditation. 
Absence of passion and greed, perseverance, three are they; 
These three are comprised in the rules of behavior. 
Absence of hope, of fear, of illusions, three are they; 
These three are comprised in the rules of rewards. 
Shamelessness, dissimulation, deceit, three are they ; 

These three are comprised in the rules of the void. 

When he had thus spoken, the hearers were filled with faith, and abandoned 
their sinful ways. Some days later, their minds being uneasy (about the Master’s 
health), these same persons came and inquired of the Master concerning his health, 
and paid him their respects. 

He answered their inquiries about his health in the following song: 

I bow at the feet of the blessed guru. 

Tn solitary, secluded places, in woodland depths, 
Milaraspa’s meditative habits bring joy. 

Happy is he, dwelling free from greed, 

Happy, with body free from burning pain, 

Happy is he, not given to the sluggard’s ways; 
Happy. deep in thought abstracted from all. 

Happy is he, with that warmth* which knows no cold, 
Happy, his penance performed with heart not faint.— 
Happy is he, a husbandman seeking for naught, 
Happy, with resting-place, solitary, undisturbed. 

All these are the joys of the body (of a yogin). 

Happy is he, carried along by both art and science, 
Happy, having obtained skyed-rjogs anc zung-hjug.t 
Happy is he, conscious of exhaled and not coming breath, 
Happy in silence free from gossiping friends. 

All these are the joys of (his) speéch. 

Happy is he, free from selfish views, 

Happy, deep in uninterrupted meditation. 

Happy, the goal neither longed for nor feared ;t 

All these are the joys of (his) mind. 


* The more developed mysticism recognizes a ‘‘ power which meditating saints 
by dint of long continued practice may acquire of holding back their breath for a 
great length of time, by which means the air is supposed to be drawn . . . into 
the principal artery, thus causing a feeling of uncommon warmth, comfort, and 
lightness inside, and finally even emancipating the body from the laws of gravity 
so as to lift it up and hold it freely suspended in the air.” Jaeschke, Tib. Dict., 
p. 208, s.v. glum-po. 

+ Two degrees of meditation, is Sanskrit utsa-krama and sampanna-krama. See 
Jaeschke, p. 30. 

¢ Cf. Maru vi. 45. 
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Happy is he with enlightening, fixed, inscrutable, 
Happy all his life amid these mighty joys. 

Great the joy of mind bound by no fetters.— 
This is the burden of the song of his mighty joys. 
I sing the song of what I feel, 

It all is granted for practising the truth, 

It is the groundwork of enlightenment to come ; 
Learn ye then to live this (life). 

When he had thus spoken, the hearers learnt why the guru enjoyed such hap- 
piness, and great was their surprise. Having asked him whence it came, and 
having found it out, they said: “‘Why should not we also enjoy similar happi- 
ness? Teach us, we beseech you, some easily remembered verses by means of 
which we may acquire some small portion at least of this habit of deep meditation.” 

To satisfy their request, the reverend master spoke to these twelve persons the 
following song: 

I bow at the feet of the blessed guru. 
Gentlemen, you who would know the mind, 
Learn to do as I will now relate. 


Faith, intelligence, steadfastness are three ; 

These three are the mainstay (srog-shing) of the mind ; 

He who living firmly keeps them, happy he. 

Make ye then this mainstay. 

Absence of passion, of selfishness, of stupidity are three; 
These three are the armor of the mind; 

He who wears this armor is proof ’gainst cut and thrust. 
Make ye then this armor for yourselves. 


Meditation, diligence, firmness are three ; 

These three are the steed of the mind ; 

Swiftly he runs towards freedom. 

Make ye then this charger for yourselves. 

Self-knowledge, self-conciousness, seif-happiness, are three ; 
These three are the fruit of the mind; 

If obtained, sweet is the taste of these fruits. 

Get then for yourselves these fruits. 


These are the twelve treasures of the mind, 
Which one reaches in the heart of yoga. 
Believing men, devote yourselves to them. 
Thus did he speak, and they believed, and afterwards became distinguished 
members of the church.* 
After this the Master made up his mind to go to Yol-mo gangs ra (ri ?). 
In the following song (folio 26b) Milaraspa contrasts quite poetically his own 
songs, which caution and save his hearers, with the signals of alarm of the birds 
and beasts which surround them. 


Behind us a silken veil of white infolds the mount, 
Before it is the wish-granting forest’s expanse. 
On meadows, green alps, amid wide groves, 
Among the sweet, perfumed white lilies, 

Is the loud buzzing of many insects. 

On the banks of the ponds and pools, 

The water-fowl watching turns its head, 

On the boughs of the wide spreading trees, 

Sing all the lovely songsters. 

Above, in the top branches of the trees, 

The apes and monkeys gamboling show their skill. 
On the meadow’s emerald green, 

Pasture herds of many kinds, 

And to shield them from harm the herdsman 


* Lit. benefactors of Lamas. 
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Sings, and plays on his flute of reed. 

They who are enslaved by worldly passions, 
Who in this world are given to worldliness, * 
I, with the eye of yoga (far-reaching), 

On the top of the resplendent jeweled’ rock (?), 
Teach them by parable the impermanency of the visible world. 
A mirage, a bubble deem all worldly desires, 
This life, the vision of a dream. 

On the ignorant think with kindness. 

Feed on the vacuity of space. 

Reflect with never-wandering minds : 

All the different images which may appear— 
Forsooth, ’tis but the universal law of things— 
They all, whate’er we see, are of a truth unreal. 


5. On the Book of Hierotheus by a Syrian Mystic of the Fifth 
Century, by Mr. A. L, Frothingham, Jr., of Baltimore, Md. 


The appearance of the Pseudo-Dionysian writings in the fifth or sixth century 
is a fact familiar to all students of church history, as is also the influence which 
they exercised from that time to the renaissance. Being the production of a 
master-mind and covering a vast field—from the minutest regulations of the ritual 
to the most abstruse philosophical speculations—they came into favor not only 
with the more theoretic Orientals but also with the practical leaders of the 
Roman church, to whom they gave support in questions of church discipline and 
ritual. Pseudo-Dionysius, who was in all probability a Syrian monk, became 
during the scholastic period the great authority: his writings were the source of 
most of the theories propounded first in one form by John Scotus Erigena, and 
later in others by the school of St. Victor, by the German mystics Eckhart and 
Tauler, and by Thomas Aquinas himself. To read both Aquinas and Bonaven- 
tura carries one back to Dionysius as their immediate inspiring source. The Neo- 
Platonists of the fifteenth century, like Nicolaus Cusanus, Pico della Mirandola, 
Marsilio Ficino and others, continue to look up to him with reverence. 

Now Pseudo-Dionysius states that he had two teachers in the faith, St. Paul, and 
one named Hierotheus: the former is of course a fiction, the latter may have more 
reality as will soon be demonstrated. Hierotheus is praised by him as a divine 
and inspired Mystic, whose writings were a second Bible and whose knowledge 
of divine things far exceeded his own. Pseudo-Dionysius also gives (Div. Names, 
ch. ii. §x.; ch. iv. §xv-xvii.; and Eccl. Hier. ch. ii. $i.) certain extracts from 
Erotic Hymns and from a work ertitled The Elements of Theology which he attrib- 
utes to Hierotheus. If all medizval philosophy and mysticism is founded on 
Pseudo-Dionysius, of what interest would it not be to discover the very source of 
these doctrines in the writings of Hierotheus? Unfortunately nothing had ever 
come to light respecting the master of Dionysius and he had come to be regarded 
as a fanciful personage. About two years ago I had the good fortune not only 
to bring to light what is, in all probability, the opus magnum of Pseudo-Hierothens, 
but also to show who is on good evidence to be considered as its real author. Of 
this work and the questions connected with it I propose to give a succinct account 
in this paper. 

A Syriac MS. of the British Museum (Rich 7189) described in Rosen and For- 
shall’s early catalogue, contains a work the title of which is: kéthava dégadisha 
brothéos dz'al rdze génize d&beth Allaha, ‘The Book of Hierotheus, on the hidden 
mysteries of the Divine Nature.’ Still the title always given to it is simply “ The 
Book of Hierotheus.” The MS. is unique, being the very one which the Patriarch 
Gregory Bar'ebraia succeeded in procuring, in the thirteenth century, through his 
agents, and of which he made an abridgment which exists in MS. at Paris (Bib. 
Nat.). in the British Museum, and at Oxford. This MS. is a small folio of the 
thirteenth century containing 167 sheets, each page being divided into two 
columns. Of this the text of the Book of Hierotheus occupies but a fifth part, 
the rest consisting of an elaborate commentary by Theodosius, Patriarch of 
Antioch from 887 to 895. The work is dedicated to his “son” and beloved 
disciple, which of course is taken by Theodosius to mean Dionysius the Areopa- 
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gite: it is divided into five books, each of which contains a number of chapters. 
The work is certainly not by a first-century Hierotheus, but is one of those forge- 
ries which were so common, especially in Egypt and Syria. Let us see, before 
attempting to analyse it, who may be its real author. We read in the work of 
Gregory Bar‘ebraia, entitled méndrath qudshe ‘al shetése ‘ittanaidtha, ‘The light of 
the saints on the fundamental doctrines of the Church,’ at the close of an enu- 
meration of heresies: “Thirtieth heresy: that of Stephen bar Sudaili. He 


-affirmed that there would be an end to hell-torments and that the impious would 


not suffer forever, but would be purified by fire. Thus would mercy be shown 
even to demons and everything would return into the divine nature. that, as Paul 
says, God may be uli in all. He also wrote a book in support of this opinion and 
called it by the name of Hierotheus the master of the holy Dionysius, as if it were 
by the holy Hierotheus himself, which many also believe.” In a passage of his 
Ecclesiastical History, he makes a similar statement in fewer words, the first of 
which I will give, as they add to the information given above. He says: “ At 
this time (i. e. under the Patriarch Sergius of Antioch) Stephen bar Sudaili became 
notorious as a monk in Edessa.” This statement of Bar‘ebraia is not an ipse dizit, 
but is found to be corroborated by writers living more than four centuries before 
him, namely, John of Dara, and Cyriacus, Patriarch of Antioch from 793 to 817. 

Cyriacus is quoted by Bar‘ebraia in his Nomocanon as saying, ‘“ The book enti- 
titled The Book of Hierotheus is not by him, but probably by the heretic, Stephen 
bar Sudaili.”. John of Dara, who cannot have lived later than the eighth century 
and was perhaps earlier, says in his inedited work, ‘al géidma dé&phagre nashdie, 
‘On the resurrection of human bodies,’ ‘‘ Diodorus of Tarsus in the work which he 
wrote on the Oeconomy, and Theodore his disciple and the master of Nestorius, 
say in many places that there is an end tocondemnation. The same view is taken 
by the work called The Book of Hierotheus, which is in reality not by him, but 
was skillfully written by another in his name, and is by Stephen bar Sudaili. 
Gregory of Nyssa also, in his treatise to Martina and in that to his sister Macrina, 
and in other writings, teaches the doctrine of apocatastasis, that is, the return to 
the first principle; and says that there will be an end to hell-torments.” 

There seems then to be a chain of tradition from the seventh or eighth to the 
thirteenth century assigning to one Stephen bar Sudaili the authorship of the 
Book of Hierotheus. 

Who then waa Stephen bar Sudaili? All the information we can gather regard- 
ing him, besides the mention in Bar'ebraia, is from two inedited Syriac letters, one 
addressed by Jacob, bishop of Sarug, to Bar Sudaili himself, and the other sent by 
Philoxenus, bishop of Mabug, to some priests of Edessa, condemning Bar Sudaili’s 
doctrines. (From Asseman’s account of these letters, Neander, Gfrérer, Dorner, 
and others give an important position to him). From them we learn that Stephen 
was a native of Edessa, and flourished apparently during the last decade of the 
fifth century and the first of the sixth: that is, he comes to our notice during this 
period. He was a monk of some repute for sanctity and good works, and at first 
seems to have been an esteemed member of the Monophysite sect, though he was 
afterwards excommunicated, and the reeord of this remains in the Jacobite pro- 
fession of faith. Philoxenus speaks of his having followed for some time John of 
Egypt, and having afterwards imitated him in originating a heresy. To this fact 
may be added that there remain some short inedited extracts on the faith which 
go under the name of Hierotheus, originally written in Coptic. There is therefore 
a strong presumption that Bar Sudaili passed a portion of his early career in 
Egypt, and imbibed there a portion of his religious ideas. He afterwards returned 
to Edessa, and during his residence there Jacob of Sarug wrote him the above- 
mentioned letter of mild reproof concerning the opinion he held that the punish- 
ment of the wicked was but temporary, that hell would pass away, and all creatures 
be redeemed. 

Quite soon (perhaps in a few years) after this, towards the year 500, we con- 
jecture, he left Edessa to avoid persecution, and went to Jerusalem, where he 
entered a monastery and soon made his emanistic theories well known, and was 
active in forming a mystical sect. He caused a great outcry against him among 
the monks by writing on the wall of his cell, “ All nature is consubstantial with the 
divine Essence.” The period of his stay in Jerusalem may be fixed, from a com- 
parison of the dates of Philoxenus and Elias of Jerusalem, at between 494 and 
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513. The date of Philoxenus’ letter, written when Bar Sudaili had evidently not 
been long at Jerusalem, as it refers to his disputes with the Patriarch Elias, must 
be placed at about 510. This letter was written to Abraham and Orestes, priests 
of Edessa, as a warning against the intrigues and pernicious teaching of Bar 
Sudaili. It begins thus: “I have learned that Stephen the scribe, who departed 
from among us some time since and now resides in the region of Jerusalem, 
sent to you a short while ago some of his followers with letters and books com- 
posed by him. He took care at the same time that the arrival of those whom he 
had sent, as well as what he was astutely trying to accomplish, should be concealed 
from us; for he thought that were I to learn that he had sent you men and also 
writings, his hopes might be disappointed. He has insanely imagined . . . to put 
forth in a book an impious and foolish doctrine, which is worthy of being reputed 
not only a heresy but worse than heathenism and Judaism, because it openly as- 
similates the creation to God and teaches that everything must become like him.” 
In another part he discusses Bar Sudaili’s theory that the existence of the world 
was divided into three periods: Ist, the present fallen and evil condition; 2d, the 
millenium, when there is perfect rest and all is united to Christ; and 3d, the 
consummation and perfection, when God will be all in all, and there will be a 
confusion not only of the creation with the divine substance but also of the 
persons of the Trinity one with another. 

Philoxenus shows Stephen to be a learned man, who commented extensively on 
the Scriptures in a mystical manner. He mentions as the first work by him 
which came to his notice a Commentary on the Psalms. Although Philoxenus 
refers in a casual way to several other writings by Bar Sudaili, it seems certain 
that he was not acquainted with the Book of Hierotheus. 

Without giving any more time to an examination of the opinions of Bar Sudaili 
as they are expressed by Philoxenus, I will pass to the Book of Hierotheus. 
The Syriac text we possess is asserted to be not the original but merely a transla- 
tion from a Greek original. The authority for this is the introduction of the 
supposed anonymous translator, who dedicated the version to his Meecenas named 
Phileos, who had requested him to perform this work; a postscript of similar 
import closes the volume. To both of these Theodosius appended his commen- 
tary, and they must have formed part of the original text. This may appear quite 
correct; but our suspicions are awakened by finding the Syriac itself remarkably 
pure, easy, and idiomatic, and showing no traces of being fettered by the necessi- 
ties of a translation. Compare this with the result obtained in the version of 
Dionysius the Areopagite by such a learned man and so competent a translator as 
Sergius of Rasain, who was almost a contemporary of Bar Sudaili. If we con- 
sider the Book of Hierotheus to be the work of Bar Sudaili, two hypotheses seem 
to be at hand to explain the idiomatic quality of the Syriac. Either, 1. we may 
allow that Bar Sudaili wrote the work first, in Greek, but that in order to foster 
his propaganda in Edessa he himself wrote a duplicate in Syriac, or, 2. we may 
suppose that the existence of a Greek original was entirely fictitious, and that the 
introduction of the translator was manufactured by Bar Sudaili; this fiction was 
of course necessary in order to render the fraud credible. In this case the Syriac 
text which we possess is the real original. Taking into account the absence of 
any reliable traces of the existence at any period of a Greek text, I think the 
latter alternative the more plausible. While we find a constant tradition in the 
Syrian Church on the book and its author, there does not seem to exist a single 
mention of it by a Greek writer. 

I will now give a rapid analysis of the work, only dwelling on the most salient 
points. It is a real theological epic, in which are developed in a most vivid man- 
ner the mystical scenes through which the soul passes on its ascent towards the 
Arch-Good—the Neo-Platonic One—conceived as primordial chaos. The writer 
himself professes to have more than once attained to the highest point of mystic 
union with the Arch-Good. To describe the contents in a few words, at the 
beginning we find the statement regarding absolute existence and the emanation 
from primordial Essence of the spiritual and material universes. Then comes 
what occupies almost the whole work—the experiences of the mind in search of 
perfection duripg this life, the key-note to which is its absolute identification with 
Christ, and its attempt by performing in a spiritual sense all the acts of Christ’s 
ceconomy to become one with Him. Finally comes the description of the various 
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phases of existence, as the mind rises into complete union with the primordial 
chaotic essence and ultimate absorption into it. 

The two most interesting points in his whole system are his theory of the 
evolution of the universe, and his theory of its return to the original chaos. 
With him all distinct existence—even the Trinity—is produced by a fall. From 
the first fall came the Universal Essence, which, he says, is called universal as it 
existed after separation from the Good, and before the ordered distinction: for to 
it came all that which was separated from the Good, and from it came forth every 
nature which appears separately and distinctly. This first emanation of Hierotheus 
corresponds to the Intelligence of Plotinus and to the One of Proclus, containing 
all things within itself, but with the germs of distinct existence. Hierotheus’ 
elaborate and orderly system of hierarchies of spiritual beings, both celestial and 
infernal, we can compare both with that of Plotinus and with the Aeons of the 
Gnostics. Most remarkable are the chapters where with bold and unrestrained 
reasoning he shows that the mind, after passing through its many trials triumph- 
antly and stamping out all traces of the evil part of its nature, rises beyond the 
rank of Christ, the Son, beyond the Spirit and beyond Divinity, ‘for all distinction 
will cease and all nature will be confused with the Father.” Essence alone will 
remain. 

This is all I can say in such a brief notice of the contents. I canvot establish 
the many points of contact with the views of Bar Sudaili as stated by Philoxenus, 
or with the fragments quoted by Dionysius. The main thing for understanding 
the form in which the author clothes his thought, is to bear in mind that 
absolute secrecy is rigidly enjoined on almost every page; the initiated are bound 
by threats not to reveal any of the doctrines set forth in the Book, for fear of 
persecution. The same feeling prevailed even in the time of the Patriarch Theo- 
dosius, and he has recounted the difficulties he encountered in his search for a 
copy of the Book. It was not intended to go beyond a limited circle of the 
initiated. 

The relation of the Book of Hierotheus to the Dionysian writings is an impor- 
tant factor in the problem. The question is: might it not have been produced 
precisely in view of the references to Hierotheus in Pseudo-Dionysius, and after 
the latter had come into vogue? Now I have looked there in vain for anything 
resembling the passages quoted by Dionysius from the writings of Hierotheus. 
If Hierotheus had been posterior, it would have been natural to use the title, 
Elements of Theology, given by Dionysius to the work of his master which he 
quotes, and to incorporate as a proof of authenticity the passages quoted by 
Dionysius. Throughout the book, however, there is no trace of any attempt 
to relate itself to the Dionysian writings; his name even is not mentioned. But 
the point of greatest importance is the internal evidence to be drawn from the 
ideal relation between them. The intellectual standpoint of the two minds was 
totally different, and both were original. The thought of Pseudo-Hierotheus is 
distinct from any philosophical system; he claims direct vision and draws his 
theories from his own consciousness, expressing them with great naiveté and 
freshness: it is the divine seer, not the philosophic genius, who speaks. On read- 
ing his Book one feels it to be the genuine out-pouring of a strongly excited 
religious imagination and the work of an original mind. Althongh in his system 
we find ideas from both the Christian and Pagan Schools of Alexandria, as well 
as traces from the Kabbalistic and Gnostic systems and even from the early 
Chaldaean cosmogony, yet they are marshalled into a perfectly symmetrical and 
harmonious whole in subordination to the ideas peculiar to Hierotheus himself. 
With him there is hardly ever any attempt at discussion ; his theories are suc- 
cessively unfolded as absolute and undeniable certainties, as things which he has 
known and seen. 

On the other hand, although Pseudo-Dionysius shows much of the same spirit in 
his Mystical Theology and Divine Names, yet even here there appears the. logical 
element so conspicuous in his writings, as well as a far closer connection with the 
Neo-Platonists, which classifies him in a different branch of the mystical school 
from that of Pseudo-Hierotheus. They seem to connect the one with the West- 
Syrian School of Antioch, and the other with the East-Syrian School of Edessa. 
Yhe relation just traced between the two would give, according to the natural 
development of schools, the priority to Hierotheus. 
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The results obtained by bringing to light this work are various. 1. Until now 
the period of the composition of the Pseudo-Dionysian writings could not be 
defined with certainty within a hundred years. Now the date is probably nar- 
rowed down within the limits of a few years before or after 500, and this not 
from any surmises but from certain data. 2. It becomes a moral certainty that 
Pseudo-Dionysius was a Syrian monk, while before this he has been variously 
called an Egyptian, a Greek, and a Syrian. 3. The source is disclosed from 
which Pseudo-Dionysius derived the mystical part of his opinions. 4. The work 
is the unique instance of a Spiritual Guide, a Manual of Mysticism—comparable 
on another plane to the Imitation of Christ—which exercised a strong ivfiuence 
on eastern thinkers. 

Some remarks on the commentary of Theodosius will not be out of place. 
Throughout it, to all appearance, he believes implicitly in the work having been 
written by a first-century Hierotheus. Besides a long general introduction, each 
of the five books is preceded by a particular one. To the text of the chapters the 
commentary is attached in two different manners in different parts of the MS.: 
either the whole text of the chapter is given first, and then repeated in short 
sections, each with its commentary, or else the latter system alone is employed. 
Setting aside a considerable portion which is exegetical and explanatory of the 
writer’s opinions, a large part consists in definitions of the words used in the text. 
Not only does Theodosius at the very beginning explain a long list of words in 
general use throughout the Book, but in every chapter he analyzes all the signifi- 
cant words and expressions. The definitions are often mystical and suited only to 
the special use of the word in Hierotheus, but in many cases they are of general 
use and application ; and although they are in a somewhat philosophical form, yet 
they are always clear and to the point. The manner of defining is quite similar 
to that used later by the Arabian lexicographers. Theodosius is almost con- 
temporary with Bar Ali, the author of the Syro-Arabic Glossary which is the 
earliest lexicographical work of any importance for Syriac. His philological 
endeavors show at least a tendency to analyze the language critically, and are of 
especial interest as explaining the Syriac by itself, and not by Arabic as in Bar 
Ah and Bar Bahlal. 

My intention is to publish first an introductory volume, including the text and 
translation of the letters of Jacob of Sarug and Philoxenus of Mabug, together 
with all I have been able to collect concerning Bar Sudaili and his relation to the 
Book of Hierotheus. It will also contain whatever is known of the Book, and 
finally a full analysis of the same. This volume is now in the printer’s hands, 
and I expect it to appear before the summer. I also intend soon to prepare an 
edition of the text of the Book of Hierotheus with an English translation and 
commentary, and with as much of the commentary of Theodosius as may seem 
feasible. 


6. On the thesis, Zoan is Tanis magna, a suburb of Memphis, 
and not San el-Hagar or Tanis parva in the Delta, by Mr. F. C. 
Whitehouse. 


All the scholars who have given any attention to the subject are agreed that 
San el-Hagar is the Zoan of the Old Testament. They hold with unanimity that 
it was an imperial residence in the time of Isaiah and Ezekiel, and the seat of the 
Tanitic Dynasties. Almost without exception they infer that it was the palace 
of the Pharaohs of the patriarch Joseph and the Exodus. They usually identify 
it with Ra’amessu Miamun, a city built by Ra’amessu II., and assume that the 
descriptive terms, ‘field of Zoan,’ ‘land of Egypt,’ ‘land of Mizraim,’ ‘land of 
Goshen,’ ‘laud of Arabia,’ ‘the well-watered,’ ‘the rich,’ ‘the royal pasturages,’ 
and other equivalent expressions, describe the adjacent country. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund has assumed that this view is not open to 
question, and has accordingly explored the mound at San el-Hagar—but without 
finding any monument which confirms the opinion commonly entertained. The 
question, if there be any, is therefore still purely literary, and the operations of 
this Society having brought the subject under discussion, advantage should be 
taken of this opportunity to arrive at the truth. 

The definition given by Fuerst (2d ed.) is a brief and comprehensive classifica- 
tion: 
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jyS n. p. of the metropolis (1) of Lower Kgypt (2), and at the same time the 
oldest (3) city of the country (4) as well as the abode (5) of its (6) kings (7), Num. 
xiii. 22 (8), the nearest (9) district (10) of which was called ps-nw (11), Ps. xxviii, 
12.43 (12). It lay on the east bank (13) of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, which 
received its name from it (14), and was the seat (15) of a dynasty down to (16) the 
time of Psammetichus (17), Is. xix. 11. 13, xxx. 4 (18), Ez. xxx. 14 (19), quoted 
by Manetho as the 21st and 23d (20). The LXX. (21) and Targum (22) render it 
by Tac; Saadia, by the Arabic form chee (23). The Tanis of classical writers 
and '¥ is the Coptic SANE, SANI, SAANE, i. e. the low region (24), whence the Hebrew 
and Arabic forms originated (25). 

In A. D. 1168, Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela returning from Bagdad to Spain 
descended the Nile. He visited the Fayoum and identified it with Pithom. Four 
days brought him “to Mizraim, commonly called Old Cairo.” The Rabbi Nathaniel, 
president of the Jewish University and Grand Rabbi of Egypt, was at that time 
“one of the officers of the great king, who resided in the fortress of Zoan in the 
city of Mizraim. The residence of Zoan was selected for its convenience. Zoan is 
enclosed by a wall, whereas Mizraim is open.” ‘It is certain therefore that in the 
twelfth century the Jewish inhabitants—numerous, wealthy, and learned—living 
under the walls of Babylon-Cairo, now Masr, supposed that the land of Zoan, 
Mizraim, and Raamses, lay to the south of Heliopolis and was the district which’ 
Isaiah and Ezekiel termed Zoan and the LXX. translated Tavic. In the Itinerary 
of Antoninus Martyr, ca. A.D. 530, chap. xliii., this Italian pilgrim visits the 
nilometer at Rhoda (Sunaah Kelucs!, Macoudi, ii. 366), and two cities on either 


bank of the Nile “ which the daughters of Lot are said to have built: one of them 
is named Babylonia.” “Then (he) came through the plains of Tanis, to the city 
of Memphis, and to Antinoe where Pharaoh lived, from which cities the children 
of Israel went out.” Josephus also fixes the starting-place of the Exodus at 
Heliopolis and particularizes the route. ‘‘The Hebrews went out of Egypt by 
Letopolis, a place at that time deserted, but where Babylon was built afterwards.” 

It is evident, therefore, that there was a continuous tradition in Egypt after 
the time of Josephus that the Raamses of the Pentateuch and the Zoan of the 
psalmist and prophets was a fortified and imperial residence within a short 
distance of Cairo—and, although also called Tanis, was not the place known by that 
name and described by Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Stephen of Byzantium, and 
others, and therefore not the San-Tanis in the marshes of Menzaleh. 

Following the order of Fuerst: (1.) There was no metropolis at San el-Hagar. 
It was never more than a large town (Steph. B.), and not at any time, according to 
classic writers, of even second rank. (2.) It never had, or could have had any 
preéminence or authority over Lower Egypt. Communication and commerce in 
the Delta necessarily followed the great canals and branches of the river. In the 
case of a forced march only (such as that of Titus) would it have been deemed 
expedient to cross the Delta. Commerce ascended one branch to descend another. 
Memphis-Heliopolis was the heart of the arterial and venous system of both the 
branches and canals of the Nile. 

(3.) Zoan-Tanis is said to have been the oldest city because in Num. xiii. 22, a 
parenthetical clause [perhaps added by a later hand?] reads ‘now Hebron was 
built seven years before Zoan in Egypt.” But Josephus, B. J. iv. 9. 7, explains: 
“‘ Now the people of that country [near Hebron] say that it is a more ancient city 
not only than any in that country but than Memphis in Egypt, and accordingly its 
age is reckoned at 2,300 years. They also relate that it had been the habitation 
of Abraham.” The context seems to suggest that the Anakim occupied Hebron 
before Memphis, and that both cities were founded by them. San-Tanis on the 
edge of the Delta must have been, like similar towns in Holland, one of the later 
acquisitions from the salt marshes. It is not conceivable that an A. U. C. should 
date from the lake-dwellings of fishermen, or that an epoch could be fixed with 
such accuracy. On the other hand, the founding of Memphis, in that memorable 
year in which the Nile was diverted from its course (Herodotus), was a well-settled 
historical event. While Jablonski (de terra Gosen) has arrayed with great force 
arguments which scem to me to warrant his conclusion which places Goshen south 
otf Cairo (Opuscula ii. 184, § viii.), it is greatly to be deprecated that he permitted 
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himself to dispute the evidence of Josephus and to assume that “ castigandus est 
error Flavii Josephi de B. J. ¢. 9, § 7, ps accipientis de Memphi.” It is the 


more surprising because the site of Tanis-Zoan is the only objection which he 
considers weighty, and he felt himself obliged to leave it as a masked fortress in 
possession of his opponents; and therefore for nearly two centuries his admirable 
treatise has been disregarded. 

(4.) Even had San-Tanis been the oldest city in the Delta, it certainly was not 
so old as Avaris (Hawara); and the term country is very loosely applied to a 
region which either like the Wadi Tumilat is covered with sand, or, sunk under 
the marshes towards Arabia and the Serbonian Bog, has “disappeared from the 
map of Modern Europe” (Brugsch, Hist. Egypt, ii. 338). 

(5.) It was never the abode of the Pharaohs (Lepsius Zeit. fir Aeg. Spr. 1883, 
ii.), for at best it was only a summer residence (see, passim, even R. 8. Poole). 
(6.) It was never even the stammhaus of a royal family. (7.) Its kings were 
apparently feudal barons in the ante-Mceris period, or among, those kings (rajahs) 
of Lower Egypt who found themselves shut up in their [separate] cities in B. C. 
1300. See Dr. Birch, Records of the Past, iv. 39, cited by Dr. Brugsch, ii., p. 117. 

(8.) The passage in Numbers is conclusive against a Zoan-Tanis north of Heli- 
opolis. The Tave¢ of the LXX. in B. C, 180 is the Tave of Josephus, Ant. i. 8. 3; 
but it is also the Babylonia-Tanis-Memphis of Antoninus, and the Zoan-Mizraim of 
R. Benjamin. It is expressly qualified as Tanis in Egypt, i.e. in the district of 
Mizraim-Misr-Gauf, from Heliopolis to Heracleopolis. The words seem to have 
been added for that purpose. Titus, according to Josephus, in the expedition 
against Jerusalem, landing at Alexandria marched to Thmouis, and camped for 
the night at a certain small town called Tanis (xara roAiyvyy tiva Tavev), B. J. iv. 
11.5. His second station was Heracleopolis. As this was Heracleopolis Parva, 
so both Thmouis and Tanis were too insignificant to be mistaken for the vast and 
important places south of the ‘straits’ (Mizraim) of Middle Egypt, and its Bab 
(Babylon) at On-Heliopolis. The law of dualistic nomenclature in Egyptian geog- 
raphy has never been formulated. It exists. The facts also are well known. 
Aphroditopolis, Apollivopolis, Heracleopolis, Hermopolis, Heroonpolis (see Migne, 
note on Jerome), are familiar examples, and have created confusion. So Dr. Lep- 
sius, “‘ Diese Duplicitaét der Namen in Nubien und in A23gypten muss uns wie bei 
den Doppelstadten in Ober- und Unter-aigypten auch immer veranlassen zu fragen 
ob der in Rede stehende Name dem Norden oder dem Siiden angehért” (Zeit. 1883, 
p.47). Thus Tanis of Egypt was Tanis Magna, Zoan-Cairo, the Tanis of the South. 

The nearest (9) district (10) of San el-Hagar was in the days of Abraham the 
fetid marsh (Wilkinson) subsequently converted into a lake (Edrisi). It was never 
called (11) ps-mw, for Said was a technical term (Abulfeda) so inscribed on the 


MS. map of Edrisi, Bib. Nat. Paris, 1883, and translated +ediov (LX X.) or campus 
(Antoninus). 

The plague (Ps. lxxviii. 46) of the Locusts (12) must have been in a region lying 
between the two seas, so that the west wind off the sea of Moeris blew the insects 
into the Sea of Reeds. It is doubtful whether San el-Hagar ever lay (13) on a 
bank of the Nile. The Tanitic branch of the Nile received its name, under the 
walls of Zoan-Tanis-Memphis. It gave its name to its ostium or sea-port, through 
which Egypt traded with Phoenicia. 

(15.) Never the seat of a dynasty for any continuous (16) period, there is nothing 
to lead us to believe that in the time of Psammetichus (17) embassadors from the 
kings of Judah (Isaiah) (18) would have descended North from Memphis to San- 
Tanis-Parva, while the messengers of the same embassy were ascending seventy 
miles to the South of Cairo to Hanes-Heracleopolis-Magna. Nor would (19) the 
sacking of this provincial capital be named in the same category with such ruin 
as that wrought “when Cambyses laid Mizraim-Egypt waste” (Josephus), and 
successively mastered the cities of the Heptanomis. 

(29.) It is by no means probable that Manetho ever intended to indicate dynas- 
ties ruling in San-Tanis. The Semitic historians are explicit. The dynasties of 
Egypt. ennmerated by Makrizi (except the Alexandrian), ruled from their various 
fortresses near Cairo. Memphis, Fostat, Al-asker, Al-katai, Cahira, were the 
Louvre, Luxembourg, Elysée, Vincennes, or Versailles of the natural home of all 
the Lords of the Two Egypts. 
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(21.) The LXX. having therefore qualified Tanis, could not suppose (ca. B. ©. 
180) that any further explanation was needed. Nor was it, as the consensus of 
tradition shows. The Targumists (22), Jonathan and Jerusalem, in Gen. xlvii. 11, 


put Pelusium for Raamses, and translate Ex. i. 11 by yINv (Tanin) and pore 
(Pelusin); but Antoninus has explained that two faubourgs of Memphis were 
called after the daughters of Lot, and “a daughter of Lot” was (patronymically) 
mora (i. e. Pa-Lor-ith). And so we find that a Tanin and a Pelusium were 
pointed out as holy places to Latin pilgrims in the fifth century near Cairo. See 
Fabricius, Codex Pseudep. V. T. 2d ed., Hamburg, 1722, p. 431. 

If Es-Saadia renders Zoan ...lso (23), he never doubted that Pithom was the 


Fayoum, and Heliopolis or ‘ El-Arish” (i. e. Pelusium-Memphis) the starting-place 
of the Kxodus. If SANE be Coptic for the low region (24), it is also equivalent to 
Zoan in its sense of convenient (R. Benjamin) from the obvious association of 
Ta-an (the Valley) with an abundant supply of water. The Hebrew and Arabic 
names originated in this connection and were so applied. 

There is a very large body of evidence to corroborate these positions, well 
collected and lucidly stated by Jablonski (op. ii.). Dr. Birch has shown that 
Tanen was a name for Memphis B.C. 1300. Meneptah II. had entrenchments 
drawn to protect the city of On, the city of the god Tum, and to protect the great 
fortress of Tanen (i.e. Memphis). Records of the Past, iv. p. 39, cited by Brugsch. 
Hist, ii. 117. 


7. On the second Part of the fifth Volume of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge, 
Mass, 


This paper called attention to the alphabetical arrangement of the list of verb- 
forms published on page 45. Two principles of arrangement were pointed out. 
1. Many words are placed together in a group, because they have the same first two 
radicals. 2. The words within such groups are arranged alphabetically, according 
to the last letter, as in native Arabic lexicons. The order of the letters familiar 
to the scribe differs but slightly from the Hebrew order. The tablet bears no 
date, which is the more to be regretted, because it is very interesting to inquire 
how early the Babylonians and Assyrians became acquainted with an alphabet. 
The place of discovery might give some clue to the date of the tablet. 

On page 66 a clay cylinder inscription of Antiochus is published, recording his 
restoring and adorning two great Babylonian temples. He styles himself An-ti- 
i-ku-us, the great king, the mighty king, son of Si-lu-uk-ku (Seleucus), the king, 
Ma-ak-ka-du-na-a-a (the Macedonian). At the close he invokes blessings on him- 
self, on his son Si-lu-uk-ku, and on his wife the queen, who bears the name As-ta- 
ar-ta-ni-ik-ku i.e. Xtpatovixn. The tone of the inscription is as reverent toward 
the god Nabu as any native Babylonian king might have employed. It is probable 
that Antiochus undertook the restoration for state reasons, just as Cyrus seems 
to have done, and that the language is the conventional scribal-priestly style, 
which had been in use for many generations. 


8. On the classification of certain Aorist-forms in Sanskrit, by 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven, Conn. 


There are certain 2d and 3d persons singular middle in Sanskrit, belonging to 
the aorist, respecting which it may be doubtful to which form of the aorist, the 
root-aorist or the s-aorist, they ought to be referred; the native grammarians 
classify them as belonging to the latter. Attention was called to these in the 
writer's Sanskrit Grammar (§§ 834, 881, 883-4); but the fuller collection of 
material, and the addition of other facts bearing upon the question, make a re- 
examination of it not superfluous. 

The first group of roots that may be noticed making such forms end in r: thus, 
from kr ‘make,’ akrthds akrta. There are 9 roots from which forms like these are 
quotable: kr ‘make,’ dr ‘heed,’ dhr, bhr, mr ‘die,’ vr ‘cover,’ vr ‘choose,’ s¢r, -hr ; 
with three or four exceptions, the forms occur only in the older or pre-classical 
language. Is there, now, any good reason why we should assume mutilation of 
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a-krs-thas, a-krs-ta etc., by omission of the aorist-sign s? From three of the roots 
in question, we have unmistakable root-aorist middle forms in the older language: 
thus, akri akrdtam akrata krana, amrdatim, avri; from three others are found 
active persons of the same formation; from six of the nine occur also middle forms 
from the s-aorist. There is, then, plenty of justification for regarding the forms 
in question as made from the root-aorist; and, until some reason or analogy shall 
be made out for the otherwise assumable loss of the s, such would appear to be 
the preferable view. More confidently than this we perhaps have not the right to 
speak, until we can explain why r alone among final vowels is not strengthened in 
the middle tense-stem of the s-aorist, or why there is an entire absence in the 
language not only of such forms as akrsthds akrsta, but also of any others in 
which a s immediately follows a short vowel; although such forms as aksesthds, 
anesta, acyosthds acyosta are made often enough from roots ending in ¢, i, u; also 
such as ahdsthds ahdsta, and agisthds agista, from d-roots, and aksanisthis akra- 
msta from roots ending in a nasal. On the other hand, from certain roots in @ 
and in a nasal we have forms exhibiting a short vowel, and after them an absence 
of the s. Thus, the three roots da ‘give,’ dha ‘ put,’ and stha all make forms like 
adithas adita. The native grammar reckons these to the s-aorist, in the same 
manner as those discussed above; but the question again arises whether this is 
right. And the occurrence in the older language of such evident root-aorist forms 
as adimahi, adhimahi, asthiran again indicates that the forms are probably of the 
same order. A mutilation of adisthds to adithds seems even less plausible than of 
akrsthas to akrthds. Once more, from three nasal roots we have the forms aga- 
thas agata, atathds atata, and amata, and are taught by the grammarians to refer 
them to the s-aorist; while the analogy of the root-imperfect ahathds ahata from 
the root han, and the occurrence of such aorist persons from the same verbs as 
ganmahi agmata, atnata, amanmahi, teach us yet again to regard the classification 
as false, and the forms in question as belonging to the root-aorist. Not admitting 
any middle inflection as belonging to the root-aorist, the native grammar would 
appear to have referred to the s-aorist such relics of the former as had not been 
entirely lost in the later language. 

Next we come to consider the cases of the same kind from roots ending in non- 
nasal mutes. That, in the inflection of such roots, the s aorist-sign should be lost 
between the final mute and the ¢ or th of the personal ending, is both supported 
by other familiar facts in the language (as ut-thd, ut-tabh), aud put beyond question 
by the occurrence of similarly mutilated forms of the active aorist, where the 
vriddhied root-vowel leaves no room for doubt as to the classification. The quot- 
able examples of the latter kind are very few: they are achdntta (./chand), taptam, 
capta, abhakta, amaduktam. In the last two cases, it will be noticed, the combina’ 
tion is not made as if from abhdks-ta, amauks-tam (which, according to ordinary 
euphonie rule, would yield abhdsta, amdustam); the uncombined s is as totally 
lost as in tap-tam for taps-tam. But in the middle, where the root-vowel remains 
unstrengthened alike in the root-aorist and the s-aorist, the true classification 
becomes a matter of real doubt. For example, patthds admits of explanation 
equally as for pad-thds and pad-s-thds; and there are supporting forms for either: 
apadmahi and apadran for the former, apatsi and apatsata for the latter. A like 
case is ayukthas ayukta, where the occurrence of ayuji ayujmahi ayujran makes 
for the one explanation, and that of ayuksi and ayuksata for the other; and the 
objection that ayuks + ta ought to make ayusta is refuted by abhakta etc., consid- 
ered above. It is plainly impossible to determine these and similar cases with 
certainty; in the later language they must be referred to the s-aorist; and this is 
especially easy if other forms of that aorist occur. The persons are quotable from 
20 roots: 5 ending in d (chid, nud, pad, bhid, mad), 3 in p (tap, lip, srp), 4 inc 
(pre, muc, ric, ruc), 1 in ch (prach), 7 in j (bhaj, yuj, vij, vrj. saj, yaj, srj); and 
the root in ch ( prach) and two of those in j (yaj, srj) have, as in their other forms 
(e.g. the passive p’ple), s before the endings—thus, aprasta, ayasta, asrsthas 
asrsta; while those in c, and the others in j, have in like manner k—thus, 
aprkthas aprkta, vikthds vikta, etc. 

One other group of forms calls for notice: those, namely, made from roots 
ending in a sonant aspirate, as rudh. For these, the native grammar prescribes 
the omission of the s in both active and middle, before an ending in ¢ or th, and 
then the further combination as if the sibilant had never been present: for exam- 
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ple, the 2d plur. arduddha, as if from ardudh-s-ta directly, with loss of s, not from 
arduts (=ardudh+s)+ta; and in like manner arduddham arduddham active, and 
aruddhas aruddha middle. No example, now, of such an active form is, to my 
knowledge, quotable from the whole literature, earlier or later; and of the middle 
forms the examples are excessiveiy few: namely, arabdha, alabdha, aruddha from 
the older language; abuddha, ayuddha from the classical; and the anomalous 
drogdhas (which we may doubtless amend to drugdhds) from the epic (MBh. iii. 
11,002, p. 569). All these middle forms, it is evident, could be without difficulty 
regarded as belonging to the root-aorist; and beside aruddha, found only in Maitr. 
S., we have in the same text arudhma; while abudhran in RV. gives a like aspect 
to abuddha. That, however, the reference of these forms to the s-aorist, as made by 
the Hindu grammarians, involves no unsupported and inadmissible phonetic pro- 
cess is, in the first place, made probable by the occurrence of such forms as 
abhakta, amduktam, ete., treated of above, which show a like total loss of the 
sibilant; and, in the second place, it is put beyond question by a set of curious 
and apparently anomalous forms made from the roots ghas and bhas. Both these 
roots, namely, show a disposition to suffer elision of the radical vowel (thus, 
aksan jaksiti, bapsati); and then, before a ¢, the s equally disappears without 
trace, and the ¢ is combined immediately with the preceding aspirate. Thus, from 


_ghas comes the augmentless 3d sing. impf. middle gdha (for gh-s-ta), the pass. p’ple 


gdha (in agdhdd), and the noun gdhi (in sagdhi). These are all of the greatest 
rarity; but from the reduplicated root-form jaks (=ja-gh[a]s), the derivatives jag- 
dha, jagdhum, jagdhvd, jagdhi are not uncommon, and occur in every period of the 
history of the language. From bhas or the reduplicated baps occurs only babdham 
(for babh[s|tam), and that only in a sentence quoted in the Nirukta (v. 12; the 
form is also given in Naigh. iii. 8); but the analogy of the derivatives instanced 
above from ghas puts the genuineness of the form out of the question. There is 
involved here an anomaly in the phonetic treatment of s which will probably be 
found very hard of explanation. But the grammarians are evidently justified in 
regarding these forms as capable of being referred to the s-aorist ;* and we have 
here, as in the preceding group, persons which admit an alternative explanation, 
as belonging either to the root-aorist (in the older language) or to the s-aorist. 


9. On a Syriac Manuscript of the Acts and Epistles, by Prof. 
Isaac H. Hall. 


Some time last September I learned that Mr. R. 8. Williams of Utica, N. Y., a 
brother of the late Prof. S. Wells Williams, and of the late William Frederic 
Williams, missionary to Mossul and Mardin, had an old Syriac manuscript in his 
possession, which was said to contain the book of Revelation. As only one manu- 
script of the Revelation in Syriac is practically known, and that late, I felt bound 
to inquire about it at once; and Mr. Williams very kindly and promptly sent 
me the book to examine. I immediately found that it did not contain the Revela- 
tion, but something about as rare and good: the Second Epistle of Peter, the 
Second and Third Epistles of John, and the Epistle of Jude, in the version com- 
monly printed in our Syriac New Testaments. That version, and all the printed 
copies, are known only from one manuscript, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
England ; and Edward Pococke’s edition of those Epistles, from that manuscript, 
printed by the Elzevirs at Leyden in 1630, is the sole parent of the printed texts, 
except so far as they have been modified by editorial conjecture. 

In this fact lies the chief interest of the manuscript—but that is not its only 
interest. The manuscript consists of the Acts, the Catholic Epistles, and the 
Pauline Epistles, in this order; with a few tables of feasts and lessons at the 
beginning, and a poem in honor of the Trinity and relating the manufacture of the 
book at the end. Its date is given in a colophon, which states that the work was 
finished at noon on Thursday, the fourth day of the sultry month Tammuz, in the 
year of the Greeks 1782. This date corresponds to Thursday, July 4th, 1471, 


according to our reckoning. 
The manuscript is written on cotton paper, charta damascena, in a rather western 


* And the paradigm given in the writer’s Sanskrit Grammar, § 882, requires 
amendment accordingly. 
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Syrian hand, in two columns to the page, and regularly twenty-five lines to the 
column. One leaf, the first, is now gone, but it originally contained 150 leaves of 
text and tables, and two leaves more for the poem at the end. The size of the 
leaf is 10} by 74 inches; of the columns, 84 inches high by 2,4; wide; space 
between the columns, ¢inch; size of the written page, 8} by 5 inches. The quires 
are quiniones in the first part of the book, but in the latter parts they are guater- 
niones, except the last, which is a ternio. A later hand has numbered the folios, 
in Syriac numerals. While most of the manuscript is written on paper of double 
thickness, some portions are written on paper of single thickness, which, from 
the glazing (probably), has a darker color than the rest, and which allows the 
ink to show through. But it is all of the same age, as appears by many proofs. 

Besides the scribe’s general introduction and colophon, there is a preface to 
the Acts, to the Catholic Epistles as a whole, and to each one of the Pauline 
Epistles. That to Acts is avowedly taken from the “ Treasure of Mysteries” of 
Mafrianus, ¢.e. Gregory Bar Hebrzeus; and I find by comparing that the preface 
to the Catholic Epistles comes from the same source; but Iam unable to say 
whether those to the Pauline Epistles do or do not, for I have not that portion of 
Gregory Bar Hebreeus to compare them with. 

The church-lessons are given in red in the body of the text, and their numbers 
in the margin; and the Syrian sections, or chapters, are likewise given in the 
margin. In both, the Acts and Catholic Epistles are treated as one book, and all 
the Pauline Epistles (closing with the Epistle to the Hebrews) are treated as 
another. 

The ordinary Syrian sections suffer some derangement because of the introduc- 
tion of the antiiegomena Epistles above mentioned. In the ancient and ordinary 
division the Acts and Catholic Epistles have 32 sections or chapters; section 31] 
beginning at I. John ii. 7, and section 32 at II. John iii. 21. But in this manu- 
script section 31 begins at II. Peter i. 13; section 32 at II. Peter iii. 8; section 
33 at I. John ii. 21; and section 34 at I. John iv. 2; the whole having three 
more sections here than ordinarily. 

The manuscript is very carefully voweled and pointed throughout, with the 
points gushshoyo and ruchociv supplied in red. Besides these, there is an abund- 
ance of Syriac and Arabic mucginal notes about the vowels and points, and about 
other matters, orthographical, grammatical, and linguistic, which give the manu- 
script a great and special value. Some of these notes are like those of Gregory 
Bar Hebreeus, but many, if not most of them, are not found in his commentary. 
There are, also, some literary and scriptural comments. 

The antilegomena Epistles, above-mentioned, are a rather better text than that 
commonly printed, sometimes coinciding with the editorial conjectures, but quite 
as often holding to the other manuscript authority. It sometimes supplies Po- 
cocke’s omissions, ¢. g., in rendering tporéuwac in III. John 6. 

But further matters of interest about the text, the titles, the subscriptions, and 
the comments, may be left for a more extended article. A few words about the 
origin of the manuscript will be enough to close this preliminary account. 

From various internal reasons, I have been inclined to suppose that the scribe 
was one of the St. Thomas, or Malabar Syriac Christians, on a visit to his western 
brethren; one of whom wrote the Leyden Apocalypse, with a few other manu- 
scripts extant in Europe. The poem at the end calls the writer a layman, iv a 
strange country, and uses the far-eastern term “ Sahib” to characterize one of 
his friends. The scribe does not give his name, but tells pretty well the circum- 
stances of his writing, as well as who furnished the paper, and who paid him for 
writing. But an extract from the poem itself will best tell sundry points: 


“This book, in which are the Acts of the Apostles, 

And their Catholic Epistles that are seven, 

And the seven and seven of him that-was architect of the faith— 
Fourteen epistles of Paul [who was] filled with wisdom— 

Was written for my dear brother in love, 

Young Selimin, who loves the wisdom from the Son of David, 

Who endured much weariness with me, and showed me much kindness, 
And in all my straitness shared with me in prudence. 

A wretch wrote it, who is full of faults and all things hateful— 


A stranger, yea, a sojourner in the region— 
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And that are not worthy that I should sign plainly in my book 
The name of my poverty, with a hand full of faults and follies. 
Behold, my head bowed, and with urgings and sighs, 

I beseech the brethren whom time in its length shall bring, 
That they will pray for me with a kind heart and with diligence, 
And that they will say to the Lord, with their remembrances and prayers: 
Good Lord, abundant in love and full of goodness, 

Pardon thy servant, who wrote this book in love; 

Forgive his defects, also his folly, and all faults 

That were committed by him in this world full of trouble ; 
Forgive his fathers who erred in their opinion of the faith, 

And make their souls to dwell with thee in the kingdom.” 


The rest of the prayer includes all his benefactors, and is beautiful enough to 
translate entire; but besides the above reference to his heterodox fathers, we 
need only mention his two grandmothers and his mother, who brought him up 
and paid the expenses of his education, and a number of others whom he spec- 
ifies by name as having helped him in the place of his exile, and were “ diligent 
to establish his living without impediment.” Unfortunately, a mutilated place 
occurs in the very interesting portion in which he speaks of the compilation of 
the book; but I will add a translation of the parts that remain: 


“T have been diligent with this book [in my place of exile (?)], 

Vowel-signs and vowel-points.... 

Abominable to the Lord is.... 

And what also is that which is written according to strength? 

Let no man say that this.... 

Or that in my good knowledge or strength .... 

Far be it; this shall not be to the man.... 

Since I am vile, of the children of the grave. 

But I brought forward my writing to this worthy diligence, 

Just as a witness who in weakness beholds the letters. ’ 

But it came to this polish for two reasons: 

First, from love to him who purchased the book and its polish ; 

And second, because I had learned accuracy 

In respect to all the points and vowels of the words and syllables. 

I gathered books, so that what I knew not might be investigated ; 

And I proved them in the strength of God who giveth wisdom ; 

And in this book and that book, with fixed attention, 

I kept closely scrutinizing, bringing it forth word by word. 

And this also is a thing that shows a work of prosperity, 

That no man has minished aught from it of the sweet strength of sweetness (or, 

correctness).” 

(In the last line the word for “sweetness” contains a play that cannot be 
rendered: it means “ correctness ” as well.) 

However, the conclusions to be drawn from this poem have to be modified in 
one respect by an Arabic note that just precedes the text of the manuscript, or 
that just follows the tables at the beginning. From this it appears that one 
Datid esh-Shami i]-Homsi, or David the Syrian of Homs (Hamath), had found this 
excellent work, owned by Suleiman (the name spelled Selimfin in Syriac and in 
the poem), at the fortress of Husn Kifa, and finding it so much better than any 
manuscript of the same matter that he ever saw (and he had seen many)—divided 
into its chapters or sections, provided with lessons, notes, etc., and accurately made 
pointing and vowels—had obtained a copy for his‘own use. Husn Kifa, as Dr. 
Van Dyck has kindly informed me, is described by the Arabic geographers as a 
foriress overlooking the Tigris, either quite up in Armenia or on the borders of 
Armenia and Mesopotamia. It would seem, therefore, that the poem describes 
an original critical edition of the Acts and Epistles, of which David of Hamath 
obtained a contemporaneous copy (this manuscript), which he may have brought 
westward. Still Dadd el-Homsi would not be called el-Homsi except away from 
home; and this fact rather goes against its having been brought westward. The 
handwriting of the book, though of the style called western, appears to be that 
which the Malabar sojourners used. However, I find nothing in the scrawls 
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(Syriac, Arabic, and Carshun) which shows any complete history of its possessors, 
but some few of them are written in a Nestorian hand. When Mr. Williams 
obtained the manuscript, he was a resident of Mardin, but he was continually 
engaged in making extensive journeys, so that it is impossible to say just where 
he procured it. He obtained it, however, from an aged priest, who probably only 
parted with it because he was unable to read it. 

It is bound in old leather, with a flap, the stiffening of the boards being supplied 
by other Syriac manuscript. Except a new back, pasted on, the binding is doubt- 
less the original one. Unlike many Syriac manuscripts, this book is a “ruled 
copy;” but the rulings about the columns show plainly that they were made a/fter’ 
the writing, not made first to bound or mark it out. 


10. On the Position of the Vaitana-sitra in the Literature of 
the Atharva-Veda, by Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 


In this paper an attempt is made to define more exactly than has as yet been 
done the position of the Vaitina-siitra in the literature of the AV. On several 
interesting points light was gained from the Atharvaniya-paddhati, a second 
paddhati to the house-ritual of the AV., two modern copies of which at the Royal 
Library of Berlin I had the privilege of using for my forthcoming edition of the 
Kaucika. This differs from the duga karmdni (Proceedings of the A. O. 8. for 
October, 1883, p. vii) in that it not merely paraphrases the description of certain 
rites of the Kaucika, but rather comments upon them somewhat independently, 
occasionally differing from Darila, the commentator of the Kaucika. 

After a short introduction, it turns to the paribhdsd-sitras at the beginning of 
the Kaucika, then continues with the djya-tantra (here called brhat-kucandika) 
with its appendix the uttaratanira ; then it treats the personal sanskdras (giving 
after the upanayana the following vratas: vedavrata, kalpavrata, mrgdruvrata !, 
visdsahivrata), then laghucalakarman, brhacchalakarman, cantyudaka, sampatkama- 
(karman), pustikima-(karman), abhicdra, vrddhicraddha, dahanavidhi (with asthi- 
samcayana, pindadana, sodacopacara, and vrsotsarga). 

The paddhati quotes, in addition to the regular Atharva-books: Ddrila, once in 
connection with two other commentators, Bhadra and Rudra (darilo rudrabhadrau 
ca trayas te bhasyakardhk), both of whom are not otherwise known as commenta- 
tors to the Kaucika; further, a paddhatikara named Kecava ; Upavarsa, the author 
of a mimdnsa (i. e. pirvamimansa) work ; likewise the Paiicapatalikd, cited also 
by Darila to Kauc. 8. 22; and finally Patthinasi. The latter is cited frequently 
and familiarly by Darila; and it seems barely possible that the smrti of Paithinasi 
may go back to a dharma-sitra of the AV. Often as this text is cited, no MS. of 
it has as yet come to light. The name of a teacher Mausaliputra Paithinasi 
occurs also in Atharva-paricista 3. 3 and 17, 13. 

Indian tradition is unanimous in presenting the ritualistic literature attaching 
itself to the Atharva-Veda as consisting of five kalpas, whose names vary some- 
what in the different sources. By combining the statements of the caranavyiha 
of the White YV., the caranavyitha of the AV. (AV. Paricista 49), the Devi- 
purdna, Visnupurdna, Bhagavata-purdana, Atharvaniya-paddhati, and Sdyana in 
the introduction to his commentary to the AV. (London Academy, June 5, 1880), 
there result the following names: 

I. The Kaugika-sittra, known also as Sarihita-kalpa, or Samhita-vidhi. 
II. The Vitana-kalpa or Vaitdana-siitra. 
III. The Naksatra-kalpa. 
IV. The (Qanti-kalpa. 

V. The Aagirasa-kalpa, or Abhicara-kalpa or Vidhana-kalp2. 

Very noteworthy is the statement of Sayana that these ritualistic books belong 
to four of the nine cakhas of the AV., the Qaunakiyds, the Aksalds, the Jaladas, 
and the Brahmavdddas. I find essentially the same statement in the introduction 
to the Atharva-Paddhati: atharvavedasya nava bhedd bhavanti: tatra catusrsu 
cakhisu gaunakddisu kduciko ‘ yan samhitavidhih... The last three of these texts 
hardly rank in value above paricistas, so that the authoritative ritual books of the 
AV. are the Kaucika and the Vaitana. 

Of the usual dependence of the grhya-siitras upon the ¢rauta-sitras nothing 
is found in the correlation of these two texts. On the other hand, the Vaitana 
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depends upon the Kaugika at almost every point where the difference of the 
subject-matter and the difference between Vedic ceremonial and house-rites allows 
it. The position of the Vait&éna may therefore perhaps be described as follows: 
It is not the product of practices in Vedic ceremonies, which have slowly and 
gradually developed in a certain school, but probably a somewhat conscious 
product, made at a time when Atharvavedins in the course of their polemics with 
the priests of the other Vedas began to feel the need of a manual of Vedic 
practices distinctly Atharvanic. That the AV. is poorly fitted for furnishing the 
foundation for Vedic ritual can be seen from the fact that very little belonging to 
its proper material (carmina, devotiones), and nut borrowed from the Kaucika, is to 
be found. On the other hand, it contains numerous verses and formulas from the 
Yajus-samhitas, and in the description of the ritual it follows very closely 
Katyayana’s Qrauta-sitra. Vaitana Sitra i. 8, devald havir daksina yajurvedat. 
seems to make formal recognition of this fact. On the other hand, the relation of 
the Vaitina to the Kaucika may be described by stating that the former treats 
the latter almost as if it were another samhita, taking for granted that its ritual, 
and the mantras which it quotes from other sources than the vulgata, are under- 
stood and known by its readers. 

The points of contact between the two texts in general are very numerous. In 
the matter of external form it may be worth noting that the Vaitana-sitra proper, 
which contains eight adhyayas, is frequently found extended to fourteen adhyayas 
by the addition of prayaccitta-sitras. This may have been done in deference to 
the fourteen books of the Kaucika. Both texts frequently begin a chapter with a 
long mantra-passage, which belongs to the action of the preceding chapter; they 
frequently introduce cloka-passages by such phrases as tad api ¢lokdu vadatah, 
tatra clokah, etc.; both occasionally refer to the brahmana with the expression 
brahmanoktam or iti brahmanam. I have not noted in the Vaiténa the practice 
common in the Kaucika (it occurs about a dozen times) of disregarding hiatus 
produced by sandhi (e. g. patnydijalau=patnyds aiijalau) ; but each text has once 
a nominative plural employed as accusative in very similar phrases: Vait. 11. 24, 
angusthaprabhrtayas tisra ucchrayet; Kaug. 8. 19, trayodacyddayas tisro dadhi- 
madhuni vasayitvd badhnati. Both texts employ very commonly the expression 
mantrokta, ‘the person or the thing mentioned in the mantra.’ They share also 
many technical terms which are restricted wholly to the Atharva-ritual, or occur 
preponderatingly in it. So the purastdddhoma and samnsthitahoma; the terms 
saripavatsd and sdripavatsa, sampdta and sampdatavant, dkrtilosta. cantyudaka, 
rasapracant, purodagasanivarta, yamasarasvata, Further, the teachers mentioned 
in the Vaiténa occur in the Kaucika, and the designations of ganas, ‘ groups of 
hymns,’ single hymns of prominent character and wide application, and groups of 
verses, are essentially the same: e.g. the hymns called cadtandni, apam siktani, 
cumbhumayobhi, dgdpaliya, aud the verses called gandhapravada, jiva, and uttha- 
pant. Finally, there are about fifty passages in the Vaitana, in which the ritual 
described exhibits a more or less close resemblance to performances of the 
Kaucika; of these a concordance has been made. 

It would certainly be going too far to suppose that the Vaitaéna has drawn upon 
the Kaucika for all these correspondences; it is very probable that many of the 
specialties shared by both texts were simply current in the Atharvan schools in 
such a way that they would be at the bidding of the compiler of a religious 
manual at any time. But in looking over these parallels it is found that the 
Vaitana frequently exhibits a certain fact or series of facts in a fragmentary 
way, merely presenting certain features of a group of facts, which the Kaugika 
has apparently in full. EK. g., the Vaitaina mentions Atharva-teachers here and 
there: Kaucika, Yuvan Kaugika, Bhagali, Mathara, Caunaka. The Kaucika pre- 
seuts all these, but in addition also Gargya, Parthagravasa, Kankayana, Pariba- 
bhrava, Jitikiyana, Kaurupathi, Isuphali, and Devadarca. The same superiority 
of the Kaugika is exhibited in its knowledge of a much larger variety of hymn- 
ganas, names of single hymns, and verse-lists. The paribhasa-sitras for the bulk 
of the Kaucika are contained in chapters 7 and 8. These are not unknown to the 
Vaitana, but yet only two distinct references to them occur: Vait. 10. 2, ardtiyor 
iti yapam vrecyamanam anumantrayate ; Kéug. 8. 12, aratiyor iti taksati; Vait. 
10. 3, yat tva cikva iti praksdlyamanam; Kauce. 8. 13, yat tva gikva iti praksdlayati, 
The terms Gkrtilosta, cintyudaka, sampdta, sdripavatsa, which are so character- 
istic of the Kaucika, occur but once or twice each in the Vaitana. 
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Still more noteworthy isthe fact that in a number of passages the Vaitana refers 
to ritual described in detail in the Kaucika, indicating merely the first and last 
traits of the performance. KE. g., Vait. 1. 19 jivabhir dcamyelyadi prapadanantam, 
‘He performs the rite at the beginning of which he rinses his mouth, while utter- 
ing the jivi-verses (AV, xix. 69, 1-4), and which ends with the prapad-formula,’ 
Kaucika 3. 4 describes it in full: jivabhir dcamyo ‘potthaya vedaprapadbhih pra- 
padyata om prapadye bhih prapadye bhuvah prapadye svah prapadye janat, pra- 
padya iti, And in the same manner Vait, 11. 24, 26-31; Vait. 24. 3= 
Kaug. 7.14; Vait. 24. 7=Kaug. 6. 11-13, Still more valuable is the evidence of 
the passage describing the cantyudaka, Viit. 5. 10: usasi cdntyudakan karoti 
cityadibhir dtharvanibhih kapurviparvar odakavrkkavatinaddnirdahantibhir angira- 
sibhic ca. This is the only passage in the Vaitana which Garbe finds himself 
unable to translate. It becomes clear enough in the light of the paribhasi-sitra, 
Kauc. 8. 16: citi- prayageitti- camt- gamaka- savanga- camyavaka- talaga- paldga- 
vaca- cingapa- gimbala- sipuna- darbha- ‘pamarga- "krtilosta- valmikavapa- 
darvapranta- vrthi- yavah gantah. This is a list of articles, largely plants, which 
are considered as holy, and are therefore employed in the preparation of the 
cintyudaka. The passage from the Vaitana is to be translated: ‘In the morning 
he prepares the holy water with @tharvana-substances citi etc., and with dngirasa- 
substances kapus etc.’ We may perhaps expect to find an explanation of these 
angirasa-substances in the dngirasa-kalpa, if this ever turns up. In this case it 
becomes especially clear that the Vaitana, in abbreviating the first list which 
occurs in the Kaucika; and in giving in full the second list which does not occur 
in the Kaucika, confesses itself as directly dependent upon and later than the 
Kaucika. 

We have finally a technical proof. Both texts follow the usual practice of 
citing the hymns belonging to the canon of their own school by their pratikas. 
The Kaucika moreover follows the custom current in sitra-texts of giving in full 
apy hymns or formulw which come from another cikha of the same Veda (e. g. 
the Kacmira-gakha in chapters 72, 91, 107, 115), as well as those from another 
Veda. The Vaitdna in general, though not always, follows the same praetice; one 
exception is especially noticeable: any hymn or formula which occurs in the 
Kaucika is cited by its pratika only; it matters not whether the hymn in question 
occurs also in scme other sainhiti, or is—as seems often the case—the special 
property of the Kaucika, not to be traced in any of the published samhitis. So 
TS. iii. 2.4.4 has the formula ahe daidhisavyo 'd atas tistha 'nyasya sadane sida 
yo ‘smat pakatarah. This is cited in full in Katy. Qr. ii. 1,22 and Kaug. 3.5; 
Vait. 1. 20 cites only the pratika ahe daidhisavya. The Kaucika, at 6.11, has a 
mantra which Darila designates as kalpajd, and which I have not been able to 
trace to any samhita: muficami brahmand jatavedasam agnim hotaram ajarari 
rathasmrtam ete.; Vait. 24.7 cites only the pratika vi muficami. 


11. On the use of the Word ‘asah in the Bible, by Mr. Cyrus 
Adler, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


The word my, one of the commonest in the Bible, has been defined by Gese- 
nius, and the lexicographers generally, as follows: 1. to work, te labor; 2. to 
make, to do, to produce by labor. 

The second meaning is specialized as follows: a. to make, i. e. build or manu- 
facture; b. to create, as used of God; c. to produce or yield, as does the earth; 
d. to get by labor, to acquire; e. (at this point the development of meaning is 
not so clear) to make ready, to prepare; f. to dress or prepare, and so, to sacrifice ; 
g- to keep any stated day, to hold or celebrate. 

To this list we would add the meanings ‘to worship’ and ‘to devote.’ The 
Bible translators have been averse to using even those meanings which had 
already been made out, and by using do or make have often obscured the sense. 
Thus in Gen. xiii. 4, the authorized version reads, ‘Unto the place of the altar 
which he made there at first.’ Here Dv "Wx means ‘where,’ and py, ‘ sacri- 
ficed,’ and the passage, if Dip really means ‘ place,’ should read, ‘ Unto the place 
of the altar where he had sacrificed at first.’ 

In the same book we find the phrase MAN wy occurring frequently: thus, 
xix. 3, xl. 20, xxi. 8, xxvi. 30. In fact MAW, ‘feast,’ is combined regularly only 
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with the verb wy, save in one or two narrative passages, where 77 is used. 
It will easily be seen how the association of MAD with Mey would tend to 
develop that meaning of ‘ celebration,’ and more especially of ‘joyous celebration,’ 
which we find attached to it. 

The word is essentially a vox media, and so sometimes the association is in the 
other direction. Thus the passage at Gen. 1.10, usually rendered, ‘He made, 
wy. a mourning for his father seven days,’ means of course simply that he 
observed rites of mourning. Exodus i. 21 shows a very peculiar usage of the 
word. In x. 25 and xii. 28, it plainly means ‘to sacrifice.’ 


In Exodus xii. 47, 1 Wy" Sew nyrd> refers to the paschal lamb, and yet 
the English version has, ‘ All the congregat.on of Israel shall keep it.’ 

is translated, ‘And when a stranger shall sojourn with thee, and will keep the 
passover to the Lord, let all the males be circumeised, and let them come near to 
keep it.’ ‘Sacrifice’ should be substituted for ‘keep’ in both places, and ‘ paschal 
lamb’ for ‘ passover.’ 

Kxodus xx. 23, 039 xd ant AOD ND, is a passage 
which has been constantly misunderstood. The English version reads, ‘ Ye shall 
not make with me gods of silver neither shall ye make unto you gods of gold,’ 
and the Septuagint and Vulgate agree. Luther solved the difficulty by rendering, 
‘Darum sollt ihr nichts neben mir machen, silberne und goldene gotter sollt ihr 
nicht machen.’ It should probably be, ‘Ye shall not worship alongside of me 
gods of silver,’ etc. 

Exodus xxxi. 16 furnishes an undoubted instance of the use of Mwy in the mean- 


ing ‘to celebrate.’ poy navn nx ne 
In the English version: ‘ Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath 
to observe the Sabbath throughout their generations for a perpetual covenant.’ 
It really means, ‘ And the children of Israel shall watch, 7. e. take care, or observe 
the Sabbath to celebrate the Sabbath, a perpetual covenant for their generations.’ 
Exodus xxxii. 35, 
means, ‘ And the Lord plagued the people because they worshipped the calf which 
Aaron made,’ though commentators have alike misunderstood it. 

In Leviticus xvi. 34 there is an error in Luther’s translation. The passage 
Tw NX MY MY WRI wy (of the priest), he renders: ‘Und Moses that wie 
ihm der Herr geboten hatte.’ The Septuagint and Vulgate are both correct, and 
the error is certainly curious. 

Judges xviii. 31, 

is translated, ‘And they set them up Micah’s graven image which he made all the 
time that the house of God was in Shiloh.’ This however conveys very little 
meaning; ‘worshipped’ would be a much better translation than ‘ made.’ 

II. Samuel viii. 13 is a passage which has not been clearly made out. 


‘ And David made a name (grew famous) on his return from smiting Syria in the 
valley of Melah, eighteen thousand (men).’ This sentence is to say the least not 
very clear. The two preceding give an account of the booty sanctified by David 
to the Lord. Now in the thirteenth verse (which as it stands makes no sense), 
if we change the vocalization py to Dy, the rendering will be, ‘And David got 


Tt 
there on his return from smiting Syria in the valley of Melah, eighteen thousand 
men.’ After this, the fourteenth verse comes in naturally enough, ‘And he put 
garrisons in Edom; throughout all Edom put he garrisons,’ etc. 


In II. Kings xxiii. 4 occurs the phrase bya pywyn. This is rendered, ‘ which 
were made for Baal’; but it is much more likely, not that the vessels were made 
exprescly for Bual, but that they were used in his worship, were devoted to it. 
Similar passages are II. Chronicles xxiv. 7 and Hosea ii. 10. 

To summarize, the word wy is used in the sense ‘to celebrate’ in about 
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twenty-five passages: Gen. |. 10(?); Ex. xxxi. 16, xxxiv, 22; Deut. v. 15, xvi. 1; 
10; I. Kings xii, 32, Il. Kings xxiii. 21, 22; Ezra iii. 4, vi. 19, 22; Neh.§viii. 15, 18; 
Esther ix. 22; II. Chron. vii. 8,9; xxx. 1,2, 3,13; xxxv. 18,19. It thus appears 
that such a shade of meaning became attached to Mwy that the word could be 
appropriately used with ‘feast’ or ‘banquet,’ with ‘sabbath’ or ‘festival’ (‘ cele- 
brate’), and with 5y3 (‘dedicate’ or ‘ worship’). 


12. On the Typographical Requirements for printing Sanskrit 
in Transliteration, by Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Cambridge, Mass. 


At the October meeting of the Society in 1880, Professor Whitney presented a 
paper on the Transliteration of Sanskrit. In this paper he explained and gave 
reasons for the system of transliteration which he himself had adopted. This 
system is substantially the one that he has used in almost all of his publications 
which called for it, and is precisely the one which is employed in his Sanskrit 
Grammar (1879). The fact that this system has been followed in a work of such 
a character, and of so wide circulation among Sanskrit scholars—both learners 
and investigators—in Europe and America, is to my mind a good and sufficient 
reason for its adoption by all Sanskrit scholars in America. It is open to as few 
theoretical objections as any system yet proposed, and perhaps to fewer; while 
practically it involves the greatest economy of diacritical marks, and so makes the 
cleanest and clearest printed page of Sanskrit which is attainable. Its more 
important features are; the use of a macron to mark a long vowel, of the acute 
sign to mark the acute accent, and of the so-called grave accent to mark the cir- 
cumflex; the use of a subscript dot with the lingual vowel and sibilant (r, s), and 
with 7; and the use of c, j, y, and ¢ for the palatals. Its economy and simplicity 
is apparent from the fact that for the 33 consonants (25 mutes, 4 semivowels, and 4 
spirants) only five characters not found in ordinary English fonts of type are 
necessary. 

The time is now come or is soon coming when it will be found desirable or 
necessary to print Sanskrit in transliteration in a good many different places in 
this country. The offices of the Journal of our Society, of the American Journal 
of Philology, and of a single Boston firm are the only ones that I know of which 
are equipped for this work. For the Philological Association, for the publishers 
of various philological text-books, and even for the humbler necessities of printed 
Sanskrit examination papers, Sanskrit “sorts” are desirable. In each case when 
the scholar brings his copy to the office, the practical printer will.ask what “ sorts” 
or “accents” are required to put the manuscript into type. It is a matter of con- 
siderable trouble and care to make the correct answer. On the one hand, the 
printer is unwilling to go to needless expense in providing sorts for which there 
will be no use; and, on the other, the author should not be put to an unfair 
expense for corrections caused by the lack of the needful sorts. I have accord- 
ingly made the following table on the assumption that Whitney’s system will be 
used, and although its purpose’is wholly practical rather than scientific, I believe 
it will prove of sufficient convenience and value to be worthy of preservation in 
the Proceedings of this Society. 

It is safe to presuppose the existence of ac with the cedilla and of an n with 
the tilde in most American fonts of English type in good offices for hook-work. 
It remains to show what needed characters are not provided for in such fonts. 
A glance at the alphabet 


Gutturals, k kh g gh t h a a 
Palatals, ¢ e ch j jh a y i ie ai 
Linguals, 8 t th d dh r r fF 
Dentals, 8 t th d dh n | 1 1 

Labials, p ph b bh m= v u @ o &u 


shows that s, ¢, d, m, and fi, are the only types for consonants that need to be 
made anew. The ordinary book-fonts make provision for all of the diphthongs 
and vowels except r, 7, and 7. Long ? never occurs. Short / and long f are so 
infrequent that they may be left to the compositor to make by setting the proper 
marks above or below a shaved letter. But in case an extensive work is to be 
printed, it is better to provide these letters. On the score of the vowels, there- 
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fore, we must add r; and for visarga and the anusvdra-signs, we must add h, and 
’zand m. It is sometimes desirable to print the Sanskrit words in a heavy or 
full-faced type, and for this purpose a “job-font” rather than a “ book-font”” may 
be employed. In such cases, the author should assure himself that it contains 
d, 1, and @, or else have them provided, as they are of very frequent occurrence. 
For printing unaccented or classical Sanskrit, accordin gly, theollowing eleven or 
nine sorts are needed : 

If, ia the second place, it is desired to print accented (i. e. Vedic) words or texts 
we shall need one more consonant, /, and quite an extension of our vowel resources. 
There are five vowels. Each may be with or without a macron. And each may 
be without an accent, or with an acute accent, or with a circumflex (“ grave”) 
accent. Thus: 

a a 
1 i 
a a’ 
r 


é ai ai 
6 au ad 

For a theoretically complete printer’s case of the Sanskrit vowels, therefore, we 
should need (5x 2x3=) thirty boxes. We should add six more for the two 
guna-diphthongs, e and 0. The six varieties of the two vrddhi-diphthongs, @i and 
du, can all be made by setting together simple vowels, so we leave them out of 
the question. Practically, however, the number of thirty-six is reduced to thirty- 
one by the fact that no long or accented /-vowel (i. ¢. only simple 7) is ever needed, 
and farther to thirty, because a long circumflexed f* never occurs. 

Leaving out of account the r- and /-vowels, lines 4 and 5, all the letters in the 
first four columns may be expected to be found in a good book-font. In the fifth 
column, three new sorts will be needed for a’, 7’, and @’, acute long, and in the 
sixth, one for @‘, circumflex long. Circumflex longi‘ and @* sometimes occur, but 
can be made with a “grave accent” on a separate piece of metal, set beside the 
vowel. 

Of the r- and /-vowels, lines 4 and 5, three are already provided for above, 
under § 1, namely r [7, and /]. Acute short r’ is so common that it ought to be 
provided; but r‘ and r’ are so rare as to be quite dispensable, and, in case they 
should be needed, can be made by setting a “grave accent” or else a “ minute- 
mark” on a separate piece of metal beside the vowel. For printing accented 
Sanskrit texts, accordingly, there are needed: 

That is, there are needed in all 17 new letters, or, not counting 7 and /, 15. 
It may be well to add that it is unnecessary for the type-founder to cut new dies, 
even for these; the matrices from which they are to be cast can be made with 
great ease by electrotypy, since all the diacritical marks are simple dots and straight 
lines, which can be put in juxtaposition to the body of the letter before electro- 
typing the matrix. Such matrices cost only $1.50 or $2 a piece, so that a complete 
equipment of Sanskrit sorts made on Roman letters may be had for twenty-five 
or thirty dollars. If the sorts are made both in Roman and Italic, the cost will 
be rather more than doubled; but this is not necessary, except for printing exten- 
sive works of mixed Sanskrit and English; for the effect of Italics can be pro- 
duced by hair-spacing the Roman. Unless both Roman and Italics are used, it is 
better to make Roman the basis of the sorts. 

Finally, the author should assure himself that the font he proposes to use really 
contains, in addition to the a, i, 2, mentioned above, the acute 4, i, %, é, and 6, and 
the circumflex @, 7, 2, é, and 6. These ought to be contained in a book-font, but 
may be lacking in an otherwise more desirable job-font. 


13. On the Meaning of Baalim and Ashtaroth in the Old Tes- 
tament, by Mr, A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 
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The theory most in vogue concerning the meaning of Baalim!and Ashtaroth, the 
plural forms in the Old Testament of the divinities Baal and Ashtoreth, is that 
these forms do not signify the divinities themselves, but their representations or 
images. Since its principal advocate. Gesenius, it has been adopted by the majority 
of critics. An examination of the passages in the books of the Old Testament 
where these words occur seems to show conclusively that the Gesenius image- 
theory is not only unnecessary but untenable, and that Baalim and Ashtaroth must 
signify either the various aspects of Baal and Astarte or false divinities in general. 
The questionable passage, Hosea xi. 2, must be compared to Hosea ii. 13 and 17. 
So also in II. Chron. xxiv. 7, the words ‘asé le-Paalim must not be translated 
‘made into Baalim’ but ‘ consecrated to Baalim’ (cf. IT. Kings xxiii. 4 ete.). Judges 
viii. 33 shows that Baalim was a general term, one of whose specifications was 
Baal-Berith; while the tenth chapter evidently points to a use of Baalim and Ash- 
taroth as general terms for the false male and female divinities of the surrounding 
nations. 

There are fewer indications for Ashtaroth, and here we must seek help from 
the inscriptions. That among the Canaanites and Phoenicians Astarte was a 
common name is shown by the inscriptions of king Mesha, of Eshmunazar, and 
others; we find an Ashtarte of the Baal of Sidou, an Ashtar of Chemosh, an 
‘Attar of ‘Ate, etc. In Assyrian, Ishtar was originally the common name for 
‘Goddess,’ as Ilu was that for ‘God’; later the plural form only was used in that 
sense. When Ishtar became a concrete goddess, her various attributes were 
worshiped separately and in different centres; thus arose Ishtar of Arbela, Ishtar 
of Asshur and of Nineveh, Ishtar of Erech, Ishtar of Agadé, etc. Iu regard to 
Baal as the supreme and single divinity among Hamitic nations, it is not necessary 
to adduce the proofs for such a fact, as they are obvious; a glance at the various 
individualizations of Baal in the Old Testament and in the Phcenician, Palmyrene, 
and other inscriptions is of itself convincing. 


14. On the Etymology of the Sanskrit noun vratd, by Prof. 
Whitney. 


As to the derivation of the common Sanskrit noun vratdé (meaning in the classi- 
cal language oftenest ‘a sacred act’ or ‘vow’), and as to the way in which it 
arrives at its variety of senses, there exists considerable difference of opinion 
amovg scholars. The Petersburg lexicon makes it come from ./2 vr, * choose,’ 
and draws out its scheme of values as follows: “1. will, command, law, pre- 
scribed order; 2. subservience, obedience, service; 3. domain; 4. order, regu- 
lated succession, realm: 5. calling, office, customary activity, action, carrying on, 
custom, ete.; 6. religious duty, worship, obligation; 7. any undertaken religious 
or ascetic performance or observance, rule, vow, sacred work; 8. vow in general, 
fixed purpose ;” and then certain specialized uses. Grassmann’s treatment of the 
word (in his Rig-Veda dictionary) is essentially the same. Benfey, making the 
derivation from the same root, starts with the meauing ‘a (self-chosen) voluntary 
act, rule,” and goes on to “action, doing.” to “work,” to ‘‘a devout act ....a 
vowed observance, a vow,” and then to the more specialized senses; here, it will 
be seen, the assumed fundamental signification is completely different from that 
of the other authorities already quoted. But F. M. Miiller, in his so-called trans- 
lation of the Rig-Veda (pp. 225-8), even takes vrutdé from another root, 1 vr 
‘protect,’ and holds it to “ have meant originally what is enclosed, protected, set 
apart,” then “ what is fenced off, what is determined, what is settled . . . law, 
ordinance,” and then to have “‘ come to mean sway or power, and the expression 
vrate tava signifies, at thy command, under thy auspices.” 

Since, now, two of these explanations must be wrong, it is not impossible that 
all the three may be so; certainly, it stands open to any one to criticise them all, 
and to suggest a new explanation. 

We are justified. I think, in the first place, in simply setting aside Miiller’s 
etymology as unsatisfactory; it lacks any fair degree of plausibility, and is also 
incompletely carried out: how its author would connect the usual later meaning 
of the word with those laid down by him, does not appear. 

Against the etymology of the two authorities first quoted is to be urged that 
(see their own dictionaries) the root 2 vr does not signify willing, command, pre- 
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scription, but only choice or preference; the idea of laying down the law, which 
runs through all their leading definitions, is by no means to be found in it. There 
is, to be sure, a certain relationship between ‘choose’ and ‘command,’ but it is 
not so close as to allow of simply substituting the latter for the former. Hence 
even if we admit the derivation from 2 vr, the Petersburg lexicon’s scheme of 
definitions, as it now stands, must be pronounced unacceptable, and requiring to 
be recast. Nor does the transition from law and ordinance to action, through the 
sense of prescribed activity and accus'omed action, seem an easy or natural one. 

The objection of non-correspondence with the proper meaning of the root is 
avoided by Benfey, who virtually starts from the sense of ‘chosen activity, 
selected course of action,’ and then simply drops the idea of choice or selection in 
the following senses. No such meaning as the former is recognized by any of the 
other authorities who have discussed the word; and if one examines the refer- 
ences given by Benfey under it, he will find that no implication of choice is at all 
called for by them; in fact, this author’s leading definition is an otiose addition 
to his system of meanings, and made only for the purpose of forcing a connection 
between the real senses of the word and its assumed etymology. 

My own idea of the word corresponds nearly with Benfey’s, save that I would 
get rid of the forced implication of choice or selection, by accepting a different 
etymology. 

If we derive vrata from either root having the form vr, we have to recognize in 
it the suffix ta, which, except as making the passive participle, is of great rarity ; 
in fact, the only analogue to vraté would be mdrta ‘ mortai,’ from ./mr ‘die,’ 
and this would show a difference both of accent and of root-form. Notably 
easier as regards the external shape of the word would be a derivation from ./vrt 
‘ proceed,’ with suffix a; the form vrata instead of varta is exceptional, but need 
cause no great difficulty, especially as it finds support in vrajd, tradd. The word 
vratd, then, from vrt would mean something like a procedure, course, line of move- 
ment, course of action, then conduct or behavior. This would correspond to 
meaning 5 in the Petersburg lexicon scheme, and 2 and 3 in Benfey’s scheme. 
Then the developments of meaning would be on the one hand to a habitual, 
established, usual, or approved course of action or line of conduct—a familiar 
transfer, as instanced by guna ‘ virtue,’ rapa ‘beauty,’ and the like; aud, on the 
other hand, to a special act or series of acts or ceremonies of an obligatory char- 
acter, imposed by morality or religion; and any other senses would be easily 
explained specializations of these. The whole sphere of significance of the word 
seems to me more naturally covered in this way than in any other.. Even the 
phrase vraté tava (cf which Grassmann makes a final separate head, as if in 
doubt as to how it shall be connected with the rest) seems not less readily ex- 
plained as meaning ‘in thy (established or approved) course, following thy lead 
or example.’ than ‘under thy control or protection,’ or ‘in thy service,’ as sug- 
gested by the other authorities. 

The leading sense of ‘course of action or behavior’ appears to me best to suit 
the great majority of the compounds with vrata, even in the Veda: e.g. vivrata, 
‘ of diseordant action,’ dpavrata ‘of offish or rebellious conduct,’ dnuvrata ‘ of sub- 
missive behavior,’ giécivrata ‘doing beauteous work,’ swvratd ‘of excellent con- 
duct,’ and so on. The commonest Rig-Veda compound, dhrtdvrata, admits of 
more than one interpretation, as from the leading or the developed sense. 

There are passages here and there which appear to indicate a recognition of 
the etymological connection of vraté with root vrt: such are vam dnu vrata’ni 
vdrtate (RV. i. 183.3), ddityasya vratam anuparydavartante (AB. iii. 11). It would 
not, however, be proper to insist too much upon their importance, since they might 
possibly be accidental collocations, or artificial plays upon words. But the general 
character of the verbs used along with such a noun has a legitimate and important 
value as pointing to its fundamental sense. And the verbs which take vratdé as 
object decidedly favor its interpretation as a word of motion. We do not find 
them to mean ‘obey, submit to, accept,’ and the like, but rather ‘follow after, 
pursue, attach one’s self to,’ and so on (7, anv-i, anu-car, anu-gd, anu-vrt, sac, etc.). 
Examples are: ydsya vratém pagdvo yanti sdrve (AV. vii. 40.1), dnu vratdém carasi 
(RV. iii. 61.1), végve . . . vrata’ padé’va sagcire (v. 67.3), tdva . . . vratam agne 
sacanta (vii. 5.4). tém . . . rja@ydntam dnu vratdm (i. 136.5)—and many others 
might be quoted. The only notable exception is the root mi or mi (alone, or, 
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more frequently, with prefixes @ or pra); and here the original meaning of the 
root is doubtful (its connection with Latin minus etc., usually accepted, is highly 
questionable), and the difficulty of explanation seems about as great with one 
understanding of vratdé as with another. 

If this account of vraté shall approve itself to acceptance, the hitherto assumed 
shade of meaning in sundry Vedic passages will be slightly modified, but their 
interpretation will not be essentially changed; since the matter involved is not 
so much the senses themselves of the word as their derivation and relation to one 
another. 


In preparing this paper, the fact was overlooked that M. Bergaigne also, in his 
Religion Védique (iii. 212 ff ), has treated of the history and use of the same word. 
He gives yet a fourth derivation, different from that of any of the three other 
authorities— making it come, indeed, like Miiller, from the root 1 vr, but with the 
primary sense of ‘guard, protection.’ This appears not less unacceptable than 
the rest; and here, again, it may be said that M. Bergaigne’s learned and acute 
discussion of the uses of the word does not at all necessarily repose upon its ety- 
mology as held by him, but only upon the prevalent senses of it, as to which all 
are agreed. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the Trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University for the use of their assembly-room, the 
Society adjourned to meet in Boston, May 6th, 1885. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


JANUARY, 1882—May, 1885. 


From Dr. Carl Abel. 
Koptische Untersuchungen. Von Carl Abel. Theil ii. 2. Berlin, 1877. 8°. 


From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xi. 1. Boston, 


1882. 4°. 
Proceedings. Vol. xvii-xix. Boston, 1882-84, 8°. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. New series, vol. i. 3, ii., iii. 
1-3. Worcester, 1882-85. 8°. 


From the American Philosophical Society. 


Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. xvi. 1. Philadelphia, 
1883. 4°. 

Proceedings. No. 109-118. Philad., 1881-85. 8°. 

Register of papers published in the Transactions and Proceedings. Comp‘led by 
Henry Phillips, Jr. Philad., 1884. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


The Oriental Biographical Dictionary by the late Thomas William Beale. Edited 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal under the superintendence of Henry George 
Keene. Calcutta, 1881, 4°. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist literature of Nepal. By Rajendraldla Mitra. Calcutta, 
1882. 8°. 

Bibliotheca Indica. Old series, no. 243-49; new series, no. 376, 394-95, 466- 
80, 482-530, viz: 

The Téittiriya Sanhité. Fasc. 32, 33. 

The Lalita Vistara, translated. Fasc. 2. 

The Mimansé Dars’ana. Fasc. 16, 17. 

Ibn Hajar’s Biographical Dictionary. Fasc. 19-25. 

The Sdma Veda Sanhitaé. Vol. v, 1. 

The Chaturvarga Chintémani. Vol. iii., pt. i. 2, 4-10. 

The Prithirdéja Rdsau. Pt. ii. 4. 

The Vayu Purana. Vol. ii. 2-5. 

The Nirukta. Vol. i. 4-6; ii. 1-5. 

The Katha Sarit Sagara, translated. Vol. ii. 10-13. 

The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali. Fasc. 2-5. 

The S’rauta Sitra of Apastamba. Fasc. 2-7. 

The Nitisdéra. Fase. 5. 

The Akbarndémah. Vol. iii. 1-5. 

The Tabakat-i-Nasiri. Fasc. 13, 14. 

The Muntakhab-ut-Taw4rikh, by Abd-ui-Qaédir Bin Maluk Shah. Translated by 
W.H. Lowe. Fasc. 1, 2. 

The Sus’ruta Sanhita. Translated by Udoy Chand Dutt. Fasc. 1, 2. 

The Tattva Chintémani. Edited by Pandita Kémdkhydndtha Tarkaratna. 
Fasc. 1, 2. 

The Sthavirdvalicharita, or Paris’ishtaparvan, by Hemachandra. Edited by 
H. Jacobi. Fase. 1, 2. 

The Pards’ara Smriti, by Pandit Chandrakénta Tarkdlankara. Fasc. 1-3, 
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From the Asiatic Society of Japan. 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. xi. xii. 1, 3. Yokohama, 
1883-84. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 


Journal Asiatique. 7° sér., tome xviii. 3, xix., xx; 8° sér., tome i., ii. 2, 3, iii, 
iv. 1,2, v. 1. Paris, 1881-85. 8°. 


From Mr. Robert Ballard. 


The solution of the pyramid problem ; or, Pyramid discoveries. By Robert Bal- 
lard. New York, 1882. 8°. 


From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 


Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Deel xli. 2, 3, xlii. 1, 2, xliii., xliv. Batavia, 1880-84. 4°. 

Notulen van de algemeene en bestuurs-vergaderingen. Deel xviii-xxi. Batavia, 
1880-83 8°. 

Catalogus der numismatische afdeeling van het museum. Tweede druk. Batavia, 
1877. 8°. 

Chineesch-Hollandsch woordenboek van het Emoi dialekt. Door J. J. C. 
Francken en C. F. M. De Grijs. Batavia, 1882. 8°. 

Tabel van oud- eu nieuw-Indische alphabetten. Bijdrage tot de palzographie van 
Nederlandsch-Indié. Door K. F. Holle. Batavia, 1882. 8°. 

Realia: register op de generale resolutién van het kasteel Batavia, 1632-1805. 
Deel i. Leiden, 1882. 4°. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde. Deel xxvi. 2-6, xxvii., 

xxviii, xxix. 1-3. Batavia, 1880-84. 8°. 


From the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 


Philologische und historische Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin. 1880-83. Berlin, 1880-84. 4°. 

Monatsbericht. 1881, Sept.-Dec. Berlin, 1881-82. 8°. 

Sitzungsberichte. 1882, i-xxxvi., xxxix-liv; 1883, 1884. Berlin, 1882-84. 8°. 


From Prof. Ramkrishna Gopai Bhandarkar. 
Early history of the Dekkan, down to the Mahomedan conquest. Bombay, 1884. 


From the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archzology. Vol. i. 1, v. 2, vi., vii., viii. 1, 
2. London, 1872-84. 8°. 
Proceedings. Vol. i-iii. London, 1879-81. 8°. 


From Prof. Maurice Bloomfield. 
Final as before sonants in Sanskrit. By Maurice Bloomfield. Baltimore, 1882. 8°. 


From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 40,41. Bom- 


bay, 1883. 8°. 
From Prof. Otto Béhtlingk. 


Sanskrit Wérterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung, bearbeitet von Otto Béhtlingk. Theil 
iii. 2, iv. 1, 2, v. 1, 2. St. Petersburg, 1882-84. 4°. 


From Mr. William Bramsen. 


Japanese chronological tables, showing the date, according to the Julian or Gre- 
gorian calendar, of the first day of each Japanese month from 645 A.D. to 
1873 A.D. With an introductory essay on Japanese chronology and calendars. 
By William Bramsen. Tokio, 1880. obl. 4°. 

The Coins of Japan. Pt. i. The copper, lead and iron coins issued by the cen- 
tral government. By William Bramsen. Yokohama, 1880. 4°. 
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Japanese lineal measures, with their equivalents in French and English measures. 
Compiled by William Bramsen. Tokio, 1877. broadside 

Japavese weights, with their equivalents in French and English weights. Com- 
piled by William Bramsen. Tokio, 1877, broadside. 


From the Bujfalo Historical Society. 
Semi-centennial celebration of the City of Buffalo. Buffalo, 1882. 8°. 


Transactions of the Buffalo Historical Society. Vol. iii. Buffalo, 1885. 8°. 
Annual report, January 13, 1885. Buffalo, 1885. 8°. 


From Mr. James Burgess. 


The Indian Antiquary. Vol. viii. 9, x. 11, 12, xi., xii., xiii, xiv. 1-4. Bombay, 
1879-85. 4°. 

Archeological Survey of Southern India. No. 3. Notes on the Amravati 
Stipa. By James Burgess. Madras, 1882. 4°. 


From the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 1880, pt. ii, 1881. 
Colombo, 1881. 8°. 
Proceedings. 1875-80, 1881. Colombo, 1881-82. 8°. 


From the City of Charleston. 
Charleston, 8. C. The centennial of incorporation, 1883. Charleston, 1884. 8°. 


From Mme. Chavée. 
Idéologie lexiologique des langues indo-européennes. Par Honoré Chavée. Paris, 


1878. 8°. 
From Mr. Hyde Clarke. 


The early history of the Mediterranean populations, etc., in their migrations and 
settlements. By Hyde Clarke. London, 1882. 8°. 


From Rev. Henry N. Cobb, D.D. 
Stoddard’s Modern Syriac vocabulary. Manuscript. 4°. 
From Mr. Robert Cust. 


Grammar of the Congo language as spoken 200 years ago, translated from the 
Latin of Brusciotto. Edited (with a preface) by H. Grattan Guinness. London 
[1882]. sq. 16°. 

From the Government of France. 


Le Bhdgavata Purana, ou histoire poétique de Krichna, traduit et publié par 
Eugéne Burnouf. Tome iv, par M. Hauvette-Besnault. Paris, 1384. f°. 


From the National Library, Florence. 


Pubblicazioni del R. Istituto di Studi Superiori; Accademia Orientale: 

Repertorio sinico-giapponese. Fasc. iii. Firenze, 1877. 8°. 

Il commento medio di Averroe alla Retorica di Aristotele. Fasc. ii, iii. Firenze, 
1877-78. 8°. 

La via della picta filiale. Testo giapponese trascritto, tradotto ed annotato da 
Carlo Valenziani. Parte i, ii Firenze, 1878. 8°. 

La ribellione di Masacado e di Sumitomo. Testo giapponese riprodotto e tra- 
dotto da Lodovico Nocentini. Firenze, 1878. 8°. 

Le curiosita di Jocohama. Testo giapponese trascritto e tradotto da A. Sev- 
erini. Partei. Firenze, 1878. 8°. 

Elementi della grammatica mongolica. Di Carlo Puini. Firenze, 1878. 8°. 


From Prof. P. E. Foucaua. 


Annales du Musée Guimet. Tome vi. Le Lalita Vistara traduit du sanskrit en 
francais, par Ph. Ed Foucaux. Paris, 1884. 4°. 
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From Mr. A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 


L’omelia di Giacomo di Sardg sul battesimo di Costantin imperatore. Pubbli- 
cata, tradotta ed annotata da Arthur L. Frothingham, Jun. Roma, 1882. 4°. 


From Prof. F. Gardiner. 


Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, including papers read 
and abstract of proceedings for June and December, 1881. Middletown, 1882. 
8°. 

From Rev. S. C. George. 

Pali MSS: viz. Kacefyano’s Pali grammar, the Picittiya, the Patimokha Dham- 

mapada, and a catalogue of 326 Buddhist books; all modern transcripts on paper. 


From the German Oriental Society. 


Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. Bd. xxxv. 4, xxxvi- 

xxxviii. Leipzig, 1881-84. 8°. 

Wissenschaftlicher Jahresbericht aber die morgenliindischen Studien. 1878, ii, 

1879, 1880. Leipzig, 1881-83, 8°. 

Indische Studien, hrsg. von Albrecht Weber. Bd. xvi., xvii. 1. Leipzig, 1883- 

84. 8°. 

Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes: 

VIII. 1. Die Vetdlapaiicavingatiké in den Recensionen des (ivadisa und 
eines Ungenannten, mit kritischem Commentar brsg. von Heinrich Uhle. 
Leipzig, 1881. 8°. 

VIII 2. Das Aupapatika Sdtra erstes Upanga der Jaina. Theil i, von Dr. 
Ernst Leumann. Leipzig, 1883. 8°. 

VIII. 3. Fragmente syrischer und arabischer Historiker hrsg. und iibers. von 


Friedrich Baethgen. Leipzig, 1884. 8°. 
VIII. 4. The Baudhdyanadharmas’dstra. Edited by E. Hultzsch. Leipzig, 
1884. 8°. 
From M. Bugéne Gibert . 


La famille royale de Siam. Les princes; Chaofa, Phra-Ong-Chao, Mom-Chao. 
Les Kroms. Par Eugéne Gibert. Paris, 1884. 8°. 


From Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 


The Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila, with illustrative extracts from the commen- 
taries. Translated by James R. Ballantyne. 3d ed. [By Fitz Edward Hall]. 
Lond., 1885. 8° 

From Prof. I. H. Hall. 


Al-Muktataf. Vol. iv. 7, vi. 10, vii. 12. Beirdt, 1879-82. 8°. 
At-Tabib. Vol. i. 1. . Beirdt, 1881. 8°. 


From Rev. A. P. Happer, D.D. 


The population of China. By A. P. Happer. 8°. 
The number of Buddhists in the world. By A. P. Happer. 8°. 


From Mr. C. de Harlez. 


H. K. oe Studien zum Avesta [From Philologische Wochenschrift, 1883, 
no. 9]. 4°. 


From the Theological Faculty of Harvard University. 
Ezra Abbot [a memorial]. Cambridge, 1884. 8°. 
From the Government of Holland. 


Nederlandsch-Chineesch woordenboek met de transcriptie der Chineesche karak- 
ters in het Tsiang-Tsiu dialekt. Door Dr. G. Schlegel. Deel i. 1, iii. 1-3 [a, 
0-s]. Leiden, 1882-84. 8°. 
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From Mr. Henry A. Homes. 


Turkish manuscript book of forms for firmans, ete. 192 ff. 16°. 

Al-Ghazzali’s Alchemy of Happiness, in Turkish. Constantinople, 1845. 8°. 

Gallaudet’s Natural Theology, in Armeno-Turkish. Edited by H. A. Homes. 
Smyrna, 1843. 12°. 

On the duty of reading the Scriptures, in Armeno-Turkish. Edited by H. A. 
Homes. Smyrna, 1844. 16°. 

Costantin’s Agreeable Letters, in Armeno-Turkish. Vol. i. Venice. 1837. No. 
1-4. 12°, 

Dialogue between an Armenian and a Protestant, in Armeno-Turkish. Constan- 
tinople, 1844. 16°. 

Genesis and Psalms, in Turkish. London, 1852. 16°. 

Turkish almanacs for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1851. Constantinople, 1847-51. 16°. 

Almanac de l’empire ottoman pour 1850. Constantinople, 1850. 16°. 

Proverbes de Salomon, in French and Arabic. Malta, 1834. 16°. 

Grammar of the Ancient Armenian in Modern Armenian. By Vertannes Tcha- 
lukhyanto. Vienna, i827. 8°. 


From Rev. W. Imbrie. 


Kan yeki mon dé. ([Cunversations on buying and selling, in Japanese.] Tokio, 
1881. 8°. 
From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 


Archeological Survey of India. Reports of tours, 1874-82. Vol. xii—xviii. 
Calcutta, 1879-84. 8°. 

Archeological Survey of Southern India : 

Vol. i. Lists of the antiquarian remains of the Presidency of Madras. Com- 
piled by Robert Sewell. Madras, 1882. 4°. 

Vol. ii. Lists of inscriptions and sketch of the dynasties of Southern India. 
Compiled by Robert Sewell. Madras, 1884. 4°. 

Reports on publications issued and registered in the several provinces of British 
India in 1880, 1881, 1882. [Selections from the records of the government of 
India, Home Department, no. 185, 191, 195]. Caleutta, 1882-84. 8°. 

Reports on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay ‘Presidency, in 1877-78, 
1879-80, 1881-82, 1882-83. 8° and f°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the North Western Provinces. Pt. vi, vii. Alla- 
habad, 1881-82. 8°. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in Oudh. Fase. xii (1880) and 1881. Allahabad, 
1880-82. 

Proposals for a catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. belonging to the government of 
Bombay, Nov. 1881. f°. 

Report on the progress of a catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Punjab, 1880- 

Seetion i. of linguistic fragments discovered in 1870, 1872, and 1879, by G. W. 
Leitner, and appendix. Lahore, 1882. f°. 

Collection of specimens of commercial and other alphabets, etc., current in 
various parts of the Panjab, Sind, and other Northwest Provinces. By G. W. 
Leitner. Part a. Lahore. f°. 

Report on the census of British India, taken 17th Feb., 1881. London and Cal- 
cutta, 1881. 3 vols. f°. 

Account of ceremonies at the proclamation of the Imperial title at Delhi | Jan., 
1877. [In Hindustani.] 1883. 4°. a 

Hindu tribes and castes. Caleutta, 1879-81. 4°. 

Tibetan-English dictionary, to which is added an Rnglish-Tibetan vocabulary. 
By H. A. Jaeschke. London, 1881. 8”. 

Grammar of the classical Arabic language. By Mortimer Sloper Howell. Intro- 
duction and pt. i. Allahabad, 1883, 8°. 

Seven grammars of the dialects and subdialects of the Bihari language. Compiled 
by George A. Grierson. Pt. i-iv. Calcutta, 1883-84. sm. 4°. 

Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka. the sacred canon 
of the Buddhists in China and Japan. By Bunyiu Nanjio. Oxford, 1883. 4°. 
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The Pampa Ramayana, or Ramchandra Charita Purdna of Abhinava Pampa. 
Edited by Lewis Rice. Bangalore, 1882. 8°. 

Catalogue of Sanskit MSS. in Mysore and Coorg. Compiled by Lewis Rice. 
Bangalore, 1884. 8°. 

Naga Varmma’s Karnitaka Edited, with an introduction, by 
Lewis Rice. Bangalore, 1884. 8°. 


From the Committee of the National Anthem for India Fund. 


Account of the proceedings of a meeting held at the National Club, Whitehall, 
April 26, 1883. London, 1883. 8°. 


From the Indian Rights Association. 


Report of a visit to the — Sioux ace Dakota. By Herbert Walsh. Phil- 
adelphia, 1883. sm. 


From the University of Kiel. 


Schriften der Universitit zu Kiel aus dem Jahre 1880-1, 1881-2, 1882-3, 1883-4. 
Kiel, 1880-84. 8° and 4°. 


From M. W. Kohlhammer. 


Drei Yasht aus dem Zend Avesta iibersetzt und erklart vun Karl F. Geldner. 
Stuttgart, 1884. 8°. 


From Lieut. G. Kreitner. 


Report of the International Geographical Congress, Venice, Sept. 1881. By 
Lieut. G. Kreitner. 8°. 


From Prof. Adalbert Kuhn. 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. Bd. xxvi. 2-6, xxvii. 1. Berlin, 


1882, 8°. 
From Dr. R. Lange. 


Altjapanische Frihlingslieder aus der Sammlung Kokinwakashu, iibersetzt und 
erliutert von Dr. R. Lange. Berlin, 1884. 8°. 


From Messrs. E. Z. Lazarus & Co. 
The Pandit. New series. Vol. iv, no. 1-4. Benares, 1882. 8°. 
From Prof. A. C. Merriam. 


The Greek and Latin inscriptions on the obelisk-erab in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. By A. C. Merriam. New York, 1883. 8°. 


From the Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences. 
Bulletin of the Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences. Vol. ii. 2-4. Minne- 
apolis and Winona, 1881-83. 8°. 
From the Missowri Historical Society. 
Publications of the Missouri Historical Society. No. 5-7, 1881-83. 8°. 


From Prof. F. Max Miiller. 


Buddhist texts from Japan. Edited by F. Max Miiller. [Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
Aryan series, vol. i, pt. 1.] Oxford, 1881. sm. 4°. 


From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences at Munich. 


Abhand!ungen der historischen Classe der kéniglich bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Bd. xvi. 1, 3, xvii. 1, 2. Minchen, 1881-85. 4°. 

Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe. Bd. xvi., xvii. 1. Miin, 
chen, 1881-84. 4°. 

Gedachtnissrede auf Leonhard von Spengel. Von Wilhelm von Christ. Miin- 

chen, 1881. 4°. 
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Churfiirst Maximilian I. von Bayern. Festrede von Felix Stieve. Miinchen, 1882. 4°: 

Ueber Herkunft und Sprache der transgangetischen Vélker. Festrede von E- 
Kuhn. Miinchen, 1883. 4°. 

Gedichtnissrede auf Karl von Halm. Von EK. Wdlfflin. Miinchen, 1883. 4°. 

Die Wittelsbacher in Schweden. Festrede von Karl Th. Heigel. Miincheu, 1881. 4°. 

Rudolf Agricola, ein deutscher Vertreter der italienischen Renaissance. Fes- 

trede von Friedrich von Bezold. Miinchen, 1884. 4°. 


From the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. New series, 
vol. xv., xvi. 1, 2, xvii. 2. Shanghai, 1880-84. 8°. 


From the Oneida Historical Society of Utica, N. Y. 
Publications of the Oneida Historical Society. No.5. New York, 1880. 8°. 


From Prof. Gustav Oppert. 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. In self-defence. By Gustav Oppert. Madras, 1884. 8°. 


From the Ethnographical Institute, Paris. 
Bulletin de |’Institution Ethnographique. No. xli, xlii, xliv—xlviii, 1-lii, liv, lv. 


Paris, 1882-85. 8°. 
Bulletin de |’Alliance Scientifique Universelle. No. Ixi-lxv. Paris, 1885. 8°. 


From the Ethnographical Society, Paris. 
Annuaire de la Société d’Ethnographie, 1882, 1883, 1884. Paris, 1882-84. 8°. 
Actes. Nouv. série, tome i.1. Paris, 1884. 8°. 
From the Indo-Chinese Society, Paris. 


Bulletin de la Société Académique Indo-Chinoise de Paris. 2° sér.,tomei. Paris, 
1882. 8°. 


From Rev. S. D. Peet. 


The American Antiquarian. Vol. iii. 4, iv-vi, vii. 1-3. Chicago, 1881-85. 8°. 


From Dr. Wilhelm Perisch. 
Die Arabischen Handschriften der herzéglichen Bibliothek zu Gotha. Verzeich- 
net von Dr. Wilhelm Pertsch. Bd. iv. 1,2. Gotha, 1882-83. 8°. 

- From Protap Chundra Roy. 
The Mahabharata translated into English prose, Published and distributed 
gratis by Protap Chundra Roy. Pt. i—v, vii-xiv. Calcutta, 1883-85. 8°. 
From Babi. Rajendraldla Mitra. 


Indo-Aryans: Contributions toward the elucidation of their ancient and me- 
disval history. By Réjendraléla Mitra. London, 1881. 2 v. 8°. 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS. By Rajendralila Mitra. No. xv—xix. Calcutta, 1880- 


84, 8°. 


From the National Museum, Rio de Janeiro. 


Archivos do Museu Nacional do Rio de Janeiro. Vol. iii. 3, 4, iv. v. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1878-81. 4°. 


From Mr. S. Robinson. 


Persian poetry for English readers: being specimens of six of the greatest classi- 
cal peets of Persia, Ferdusi, Nizimi, Sadi, Jelal-ad-Din Rimi, Hafiz and 
Jami, with biographical notices and notes. By S. Robinson. Printed for pri- 


vate circulation. [Glasgow,] 1883. 8°. 
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From Mr. W. W. Rockhill. 


Pratimoksha Sftra, ou le traité d’émancipation selon la version tibétaine, avec 
notes et extraits du Dulva (Vinaya). Traduit par W. Woodville Rockhill. 
Paris, 1884. 8°. 

The Mgur-hbum [Hundred thousand songs of Milaraspa] in Tibetan. 245 ff. obl. 


From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. New series, 
vol. xiv, xv. 2-4, xvi, xvii. 1. London, 1882-85. 8°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 


Mémoires de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. Tome xxviii. 
8, 9, xxix—xxxi, xxxii. 1-12. St. Pétersbourg, 1881-84, 4°. 
Bulletin. Tome xxviii, xxix. 1-3. St. Pétersbourg, 1881-84. 4°. 


From M. Seshagiri Sastri. 


Notes on Aryan and Dravidian philology. By M. Seshagiri Sastri. Vol. i. 1. 
Madras, 1884. 8°. 


From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences, Leipzig. 


Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der kéniglich siichsischen 

Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Bd. viii. 4-6, ix. Leipzig. 1882-84. 

Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen. 1881-83. Leipzig, 1882-84. 8°. 
Preisschriften der fiirstlich Jablonowski’schen Gesellschaft zu Leipzig: 

XXIII. Die griechischen Wéorter im Lateiv, von Dr. F. O. Weise. Leipzig, 
1882. 

XXIV. Die Uebervélkerung der antiken Grossstidte im Zusammenhange mit 
der Gesammtentwicklung — Civilisation dargestellt von Robert 
Péhlmann. Leipzig. 1884. 8°. 

Jahresbericht der fiirstlich Jablonowski’ schon Gesellschaft, 1882. Leipzig, 1882. 
8°. 


From Hon. Eugene Schuyler. 
Nine Arabic and Persian MSS., among them one of the Koran. 
Sadi’s Guiistan and another Persian work, lithographed. 
From Prof. Gustav Seyffarth. 


Planetary configuration on Cyprian antiquities ; also the original Egyptian names 
of the planets according to the Turin papyrus and some new planetary config- 
urations. By Gustav Seyffarth. 8°. [From Trans. St. Louis Acad. of Sci. 


vol. iv, no. 3.] 


From the Smithsonian Institution. 


Miscellaneous collections of the Smithsonian Institution. Vol. xxii-xxviii. Wash- 
ington, 1882-83. 8°. 

Annual report. 1880-82. Washington, 1882-84. 8°. 

List of foreign correspondents and additions to list. Washington, 1882-83. 8°. 

Addresses at the unveiling of the Joseph Henry statue at Washington, D. C., 
April 19, 1883. Washington, 1884. 8°. 

Annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology. i, ii, 1879-80, 1880-81. Washing- 
ton, 1881-83. roy. 8°. 


From Prof. A. F. Stenzler. 


Indische Hausregel, Sanskrit and Deutsch, herausgegeben von A. F. Stenzler. 
i. 1,ii.1,2. [Abhand. fir die Kunde des Morgenl. Bd. iii. 4, vi. 2, 4.] Leipzig, 
1864-78. 8°. 


From Mr. Thomas G. Thrum. 


Hawaiian Almanac and Annual for 1883. Honolulu. 8°, 
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From Messrs. N. Triibner & Co. 


Social history of the races of mankind. Fifth division: Arammans. By A. 
Featherman. London, 1881. 8°. 

Dictionary of the Suahili language. Compiled by Rev. Dr. L. Krapf. With intro- 
duction containing an outline of Suahili grammar. London, 1882. 8°. 


From the United States Bureau of Education. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education. 1880, 1881, 1882-83. Washington, 
1882-84. 8°. 

Circulars of information. 1881, iv, v; 1882, i-vi; 1883, i-iv; 1884, i-vii; 1885, i. 
Washington, 1881-85. 8°. 


From the United States Geological Survey. 


Annual report of the U. - Geological Survey. 
ington, 1882-3. roy. 8 
Bulletin. No. i-vi. Washington, 1883-84. 8°. 
Monographs. Vol. ii-v. Washington, 1882-83. 4 v. 4° and 2 atlases f°. 
From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. ’ 
Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Classe. Bd. xcvii-ciii. Wien, 1880-83. 8°. 
From the Anthropological Society, Vienna. 
Mittheilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. ix. 11, 12, x. 10- 
12, xi. 3-4. Wien, 1880-82. 8° and 4°. 
From the Geographical Society, Vienna. 


Mittheilungen der k. k. geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. xxiv—xxvi. 
Wien, 1881-83. 8°. 


From Mr. Edward P. Vining. 


An inglorius Columbus; or, Evidence that Hwui Shan and a party of Buddhist 
monks from Afghanistan discovered America in the fifth century A.D. By 
Edward P. Vining. New York, 1885. 8°. 


From Mr. Harrison Wright. 


The manuscripts of the Earl of Ashburnham. Report to the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts by Leopold Delisle. Translated from the French by 
Harrison Wright. Philadelphia, 1884. 8°. 

The manuscripts of the Earl of Ashburnham. Remarks of American news- 
papers. Wilkes-Barre, 1884, 8°. 

From Prof. William Wright. 

The chronicle of Joshua the Stylite composed in Syriac A. D. 507, with a trans- 

lation into English and notes by W. Wright. Cambridge, 1882. 8°. 


Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in the University library, Cambridge. 
By C. Bendell. Cambridge, 1882. 8°. 


From the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 


Proceedings of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society for year ending 
Feb. 11, 1882. Wilkes-Barre, 1882. 8°. - 
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